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CHAPTER XIX. 



METHODISM. 



A history of England in the times of George the Second would 
be strangely incomplete were it to leave untouched that religious 
revolution which, despised at its commencement, but powerful in 
its effects, is known by the name of Methodism. With less im- 
mediate importance than wars or political changes, it endures 
long after not only the result but the memory of these has passed 
away, and thousands who had never heard of Fontenoy or Walpole 
continue to follow the precepts and venerate the name of John 
Wesley (1). 

This remarkable man was born in 1703 at Epworth, in Lincoln- 
shire. His father was rector of that parish, a divine of great piety 
and learning, but of passionate and violent temper. On one occa- 
sion, finding that Mrs. Wesley was not so flrmly persuaded as him- 
self of the right of King William, and thinking, no doubt, that a 
just view of the Royal succession is indispensable to the duties of a 
^ifc, he made a vow that he would never cohabit with her till she 
changed her opinion, aud immediately left the house ; nor did she 
ever hear from him again, before the death of the King» which 
fortunately happened a twelvemonth afterwards. John was their 

(^) Vy antlioriUes in tb4s Qbapter are inaiDly nnXes of the Methodist conforences from 1744 till 

Wesley's Works, 16 vols. ed. ^809, especially his Wesley's death. From these I can yeuture to bear 

journals in the six first volames ; WhiteHold's my lesilmony to tlie accuracy of Mr. Soutbey's 

journals, part. i. and ii. ed. Ijf86; Mr. \V. Myleh'i cioqacnt narrative, and I ba>e derived great ad- 

Uiroooiofry of Methodism, ed. 1813, and his Life vantage from it: but I bav« also conauUed the 

o> ttie Rev. \\, Grimshav, 0d*. 1806 ; and th« Ml observations of bis eritio, Mr. Richard Watson. 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

first child after their reunion ; but they had also several others, and 
the exertions of John in aftler life were most ably and faithfully se- 
conded by his brother Charles. 

From an early age, John Wesley plunged into religious studies 
with an unwearied diligence, with a piercing intellect, with an ar- 
dent, but sometimes ascetic, piety. He was educated at Oxford, 
ordained by Bishop Potter, and afterwards appointed curate to his 
father. During this time Charles Wesley had also gone to Oxford 
and likewise adopted an enthusiastic and austere view of religious 
duty, which while it alienated the greater number, closely attached 
to him a few kindred spirits. Among these was Haryey^ after- 
wards author of the well-known Meditations, and WhiteGeld, at 
first a waiter in a country inn. These zealous young men used to 
meet together for spiritual improvement, but shunned all other 
intercourse ; and they received various nicknames in derision, such 
as Sacramentarians, from their taking the Eucharist weekly; Bible 
Moths, from their constant reading of the Scriptures ; and finally, 
from their living by rule and method, Methodists ; a by-word 
which they themselves afterwards adopted. When John Wesley 
returned to Oxford, they all readily followed his guidance ; but in 
spite of their peculiarities, no idea of separation from the Church 
vi^as entertained, and several of this little society soon left it to go 
forth into the world. 

The two Wesleys, full of zeal for the convertion of the hea- 
then, embarked for the new settlement of Georgia. But the dis- 
solute habits of the Colonists were a strong bar to the propagation 
of the pure faith which they professed. When the Missionaries 
pressed Tomo-Chichi, an Indian chief, to become a Christian, the 
poor savage exclaimed : — '^ Why these are Christians at Savannah ! 
'^ Christian much drunk! Christian beat men! Christian tell lies ! " 
— ^It is very strange, however, that Wesley never appears to have 
taken any step to acquire the language of these Indians ; a neglect 
which, in a man who never spared himself, cannot possibly be im- 
puted to any want of ardour or activity, but which may perhaps 
be explained by some unfavourable omen; for we find that, when 
doubtful on any resolution^ he used to try drawing lots, and call 
the result '' the answer of God ; " a superstition precisely similar 
to those of sortilege and ordeal in the darkest ages. In the spirit 
of those ages also were his monkish austerities ; at one time he en- 
tirely left off meat and wine ; he attempted to sustain life by bread 
only ; be thought it meritorious to sleep on the floor rather than in 
a bed (1). Yet let me observe, that these errors cannot fairly be 
imputed to Wesley's own maturer years, or, still less, to the great 
body of his followers at that time. 

In 1738, Wesley returned to England after an absence of above 

(1) W«sley s 4oufBal, (October 20. itdS, January, So. 1736, etc. 
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two years. Meanwhile, the little society 'he had left at Oxford had 
continued to grow and thrive. It had even struck root in London, 
and an association, formed on its principles, used to meet in Fetter 
Lane. Whitefield, having been ordained by Bishop Benson, soon 
attracted much notice by the eloquence, the enthusiasm, and the 
indiscretion of his sermons; and the same path was followed by 
Wesley with equal zeal and superior abilities. Tho first instance 
of field-preaching was by Whitefield to the colliers at Kingswood, 
near Bristol. These poor men had been left without any place or 
means of religious worship, so that to address them from the 
sammit of a green knoll instead of a pulpit was scarcely a matter 
of choice. Well might the preacher's heart exult when he found, 
in a few weeks, twenty thousand people gathered round him from 
their coal-pits(l), and saw, as he says, the white gutters made by the 
tears which plentifully feU down their black cheeks ! Negligent indeed 
must have been the reapers, where there was left so much to glean ! 

The practice thus begun from the want of a Church was soon 
continued from a different necessity; when the extravagancies of 
the new preachers caused most of the regular pulpits to be dosed 
against them. *' I could scarce,** says Wesley, " reconcile myself 
'' at first to this strange way. (2) " He still earnestly wished to 
adhere to the Church ; in fact j both he and his brother Charles had 
at this time so much horror of schism as to form a project (most 
properly checked by the Bishops) for the rebaptizing of Dissenters! 
Bat the fever of fanaticism was now upon him, and transported 
him to many things of which his calmer reason disapproved. Like 
all enthusiasts, he began to consider the most ordinary and trifling 
occurrences as miraculous manifestations of a special providence. 
Thus, for example, on one of his journeys, dining at Birmingham, 
he omitted, as was his wont, to instruct the servants who had attend- 
ed him, and a violent hail-storm having ensued when he left the 
town, he believed it a divine reproof for his neglect (3)! When, on 
the contrary,ashowerpassesby him, Wesleyrepeatedly interprets it 
as a special Providence in his behalf. Any thing seemed to him more 
probable than that the elements should roll on their appointed course 
for the regulation of seasons, and the sustenance of millions ! Any 
thing seemed more probable than that there should ndt be a miracle ! 

At this period, also, Wesley lent his ear to certain convulsions 
and ravings that began to seize some of his hearers, especially the 
female portion of them. They used to faH prostrate to the ground, 
to gnash their teeth, to rave and struggle, and in some cases to 
declare themselves possessed by evil spirits; and Wesley believed 
it ! Many instances of this kind are recorded in his Journals. On 
another occasion, whilst he was preaching, great laughter prevailed 

(1) Whitefield'g Journal, March 18. 1739. " on the Meant is a pretty remarkablo precedent 

ii) Joamal, March S9. 1739. But on the ist Of " of fleld-preacbing." 
oeii ApiU h« obsexTes, that " our i<ord s Sormon (3) Wc!>l«y'» JourMi, Karob 16. 1738. 
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amongst the congregation. This he thought clearly supernatural. 
*' Most of our brethren and sisters were convinced, that those 
'* who were under this strange temptation could not help it. Only | 
" Edith B. and Anne H. were of another mind, being still sure any I 
*' one might help laughing if she would. This they declared to ; 
" many on Thursday, but on Friday God suffered Satan to teach 
*' them better. Both of them were suddenly seized in the same 
** manner as the rest, and laughed whether they would or not, 
" almost without ceasing. Thus they continued for two days, a 
'^ spectacle to all, and were then, upon prayer made for them, 
" delivered in a moment (1). " 

Charles Wesley, however, was less credulous; and sometimes 
detected an imposition, where his brother could only see a miracle. 
Once, when he was preaching at Kingswood, he saw a woman 
distorting herself, and calling out as if in agony ; he quietly told 
her that he did not think the better of her for it, and she imme- 
diately became quite calm. Another woman, at Bristol, .when he 
questioned her in private, respecting her frequent flts, at length 
owned that they were for the purpose of making Mr. Wesley take 
notice of her. In many other cases, the convulsions were no doubt 
real and unfeigned ; the effect of austere fasting or^ of ignorant 
fanaticism ; of an empty stomach, or an empty brain. 

Moreover, almost from its birth, the new society was rent asunder 
by a violent schism. It had hitherto acted in communion with 
the Moravians, a sect recently founded in Germany, but whose ^ 
English followers had engrafted fresh singularities on the parent ' 
stock. From an extremity of religious zeal, these Moravians had ' 
come round to the same point as those who lack it altogether. I 

They made a jest of religious observances^ such as going to church ' 
or to the sacrament ; for they argued, he who has not faith ought not 
to use these things, and he who has faith does not want them. < 
One Moravian even went so far as to say, wTiile discoursing in 
public, that as many go to hell by praying as by thieving (2). ' 

Wesley naturally protested against these fanatics ; they were also 
condemned by the chief of the sect in Germany, and the union ' 
between the Methodists and the better Moravians might perhaps 
still have been preserved. But Wesley, according to his usual 
system of drawing lots, under the idea of consulting Providence, had 
fallen upon the text, " What is that to thee? FoUow^ou me ;"and 
from that moment thought himself bound to oppose allreconciliation . 

A still more important breach for the Methodists next arose, 
when their own house became divided against itself. WhiteGeld, 
a man younger in years, and inferior both in learning and talents 
to Wesley, had hitherto treated him with almost the deference of 
a pupil, and in their correspondence at this time calls himself '' a 

(1) Wesley's Journal, #ime si. 17M. {%) See Wesley's Works, rol. ii. p. 100. ed. 1809. 
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" child, who is willing to wash your feet. " They diflered, how- 
ever, on the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. ^^ What is 
''there in reprobation so horrid?" asks Whitefield. *'How, " 
exclaims Wesley, ^^ the elect shall be saved, do what they will ! 
'^ The rest shall be damned, do what they can ! " An ample dis- 
cassion on this mysterious subject failed to reconcile them ; but 
seeing the evil of t'rcsh divisions, and anxious to afford no triumph 
to their common adversaries, they wished to refrain from preach- 
ing upon it, or assailing each other in public. But enthusiasts, 
^ho would btave any other suffering can never long endure 
the agony of moderation. Wesley soon again cast a lot for his 
goidance : his lot, which seems generally to have followed his 
preceding inclination, was, this time, ^^ Preach and Print;" and he 
accordingly not only preached, but printed a sermon against the 
doctrine of election. Whitefleld, on his part, took fire at this ag- 
gression, and the more so as his expressions at this time show the 
growing ascendency over him of spiritual pride. ' ' I have a garden 
'^ near at hand, where I go particularly to meet and talk with my 

'* God at the cool of every day Our dear Lord sweetly fills 

^' me with his presence. My Heaven is begun indeed. I feast on 
^' the fatted calf. The Lord strengthens me mightily in the inner 
" man." — ^A. man who could write and feel thus, was not likely 
(0 brook any opposition to any internal impulse : he wrote an acri- 
uionious letter against Wesley, which his indiscreet friends sent to 
the press in London. Well might Wesley complain of the intem- 
perate style and surreptitious publication ; well might he tear a 
copy to pieces before his congregation, saying, that he believed he 
did just w^at Mr. Whitefield would, were he there himself! 

The superstitions and excesses of the first Methodists cannot be 
concealed, with due regard to truth. But it is no less due to truth 
to acknowledge their high and eminent qualities. If to sacrifice 
every advantage, and to suffer every hardship — if to labour for the 
good, real or supposed, of their fellow-creatures with all their 
heart, with all their strength — if the most fervent devotion— if the 
most unconquerable energy, be deserving of respect, let us not 
speak slightingly of those spiritual leaders, who, mighty even in 
their errors, and honest even in their contradictions, have stamped 
their character on their own and on the present times. It is 
proper to record, it is easy to deride their frailties ; but let us, ere 
we contemn them, seriously ask ourselves whether we should be 
equally ready to do and bear every thing in the cause of con- 
science, — whether, like them, we could fling away all thought of 
personal ease and personal advantage. It has often been said, that 
there is no virtue without sacrifices ; but, surely, it is equally true, 
that there are no sacrifices without virti\e. Generous actions 
often spring from error ; but still we must prefer such error to a 
selfish and lazy wisdom, and, though neither Jacobites nor Metho- 
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dists, we may admire the enthusiasm of a Lochid in politics, and 
of a Wesley in religion. 

The breach with the Moravians, and with the party of White- 
jQeld, left Wesley sole and undisputed chief of the remaining 
brotherhood, and the gap thus made was far more than repaired 
by the growing multitude of converts. Methodism began to rear 
its head throughout the land, and the current of events soon car- 
ried Wesley far beyond the bounds which he himself had formerly 
drawn. Thus, he had condemned field-preaching until he felt the 
want of pulpits ; thus^ also, he had condemned lay-preaching, until 
it appeared that very few clergymen were disposed to become his 
followers. Slowly, and reluctantly, did he agree that laymen 
should go round and preach, though not to minister. These were, 
for the most part, untaught and fiery men, drawn from the loom 
or the plough by the impulse of an ardent zeal ; but not unfre- 

" quently of strong intellect, and always of unwearied exertion. 
Their inferiority to Wesley in birth and education made them only 
the more willing instruments in his hands ; their enthusiasm, it 
was hoped, would supply every deficiency; and it was found 
easier, instead of acquiring learning, to contemn it as dross. Their 
sermons, accordingly, had more of heat than of light, and they not 
unfrequently ran into extremes, which Wesley himself cannot 
have approved, and of which it would be easy, but needless, to 
multiply extraordinary instances. Their rules were very strict ; 
they were required to undergo every hardship, and to abstain from 
every innocent indulgence, as, for example, from snuff (1). But 
their organization was admirable. Directed by Wesley, as from a 
common centre^ they were constantly transferred from station to 
station, thus affording to the people the excitement of novelty, and 
to the Preacher the necessity of labour. The Conference, ^which 
assembled once every year, and consisted of preachers selected by 

• Wesley, was his Central Board or administrative Council, and gave ' 
weight and authority to his decisions. Every where the Metho- 
dists were divided into classes, a leader being appointed to every 
class, and a meeting held weekly, when admonitions were made, 
money contributed, [and proceedings reported. There were also, 
in every quarter, to be Love Feasts, — an ancient institution, in- 
tended to knit still closer the bands of Christian brotherhood. 
Whenever a member became guilty of any gross offence, he was 
excluded from the Society, so as to remove the Methodists as 
much as possible from the contagion of bad example, and enable 
them to boast that their little flock was without a single black sheep. 
It would be difficult even in the Monastic orders to display a more 
regular and well- adapted system. Like those Monastic orders the 
Methodists might stiU have remained in communion with the 

(1) " Let no preacher touch snulT on any account. Sho^ the societies the OTil of it." Ifflnutes of 
Conference. Aug. 1765. 
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Church of their country ; but in later life Wesley went several 
steps further, and took it upon him to ordain Ministers, and even 
Bishops, for his brethren in America. 

Yet with all this, Wesley never reUnquished, in words at least, 
his attachment and adherence to the Church of England. On 
this point, his language was equally strong from first to last 
We find, in 1739 : ^^ A serious clergyman desired to know in what 
^^ points we differed from the Church of England. I answered, to 
^' the best of my knowledge, in none (1).*' In 1766, he says : 
'^ We are not Dissenters from the C|iurch, and will do nothing 
'' willingly which tends to a separation from it. . . . Our service 
^' is not such as supersedes the Church-service : we never designed 
^^it should (2). " And in December, 1789, only a few months 
before his death : ^^ I never had any design of separating from the 
'' Church : I have no siiich design now. ... I declare, once more, 
'' that I live and die a member of the Church of England, and that 
'^none who regard my judgment or advice will ever separate 
'' from it (3). " — But, as we have seen, the conduct of Wesley did 
not always keep pace with these intentions, and his followers have 
departed from them far more widely. Several, who joined the 
Methodists from other sects, brought with them an unfriendly 
feeling to the Church ; several others, who would have shrunk 
with horror from any thing called Schism, were le^s shocked at the 
words Dissent or Separate Connexion -, for of course when tlie name 
is changed, the thing is no longer the same! — Yei even in the pre- 
sent times an eminent Methodist observes, that, although the rela- 
tion to the Church has greatly altered since the days of Wesley, 
dissent has never been formally professed by his persuasion, and 
that ^' it forms a middle body between the Establishment and the 
'* Dissenters (4)." 

None of Wesley's tenets were, as he believed, at variance with 
the Church of England. His favourite doctrines were what he 
termed the New Birth, Perfection, and Assurance. It is not my 
intention to entangle myself or my readers in the mazes of contro- 
versy ; and I shall therefore only observe, that Wesley at his outset 
pushed these doctrines to a perilous extreme; but that, when his 
fever of enthusiasm had subsided to a healthy vital heat, he greatly 
modified and softened his first ideas. He still clung, however, to 
the same words, but gave them a narrower meaning ,- so that 
once, when defending his views on Perfection to Bishop Gibson, 
the Prelate answered : ^' Why, Mr. Wesley, if this is what you 
''mean by Perfection, who can be against it?''-^But unhappily 
the multitude is incapable of such nice distinctions, atid apt to take 
words in their simple and common meaning. These doctrines, in 

(1) Journal, September 13. 17S9. (S) See Wesley's Works, toI. xr. p. 288. 

(S) Ml antes of Methodist Cqnferencos, An^ust (V) Mr. Watson's Obsprrations on Soathey's Life, 
1766. p. 138. and 139. ed. 1821. 
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a wider sense, soon became popular, for they gratiOed spiritual 
pride, which is too often the besetting sin of those who have no 
other. 

The object of Wesley was, as he avowed it, not to secede from 
the Church of England, not to innovate upon its doctrines, but to 
infuse new life and vigour into its members. It becomes, there- 
fore, an important question, how far, at this period, the clergy 
maybe justly charged with neglect, or the people with indifference. 
And if we consult writers the most various in their views and 
feelings and opinions on most other points, we shall find them 
agree in lamenting the state of religion in that age. Bishop Bur- 
net, in the conclusion of his History, in 1713^ entirely acquits the 
Clergy of any scandalous faults; but complains that their lives, 
though decorous, were not exemplary. '' I must own," he says, 
" that the main body of our Clergy has always appeared dead and 
'* lifeless to me, and instead of animating one another, they seem 

*' rather to lay one another to sleep I say it with great 

''regret, I have observed the Clergy in all the places through 
"which I have travelled— Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
*• Dissenters; but of them all, our Clergy is much the most remiss 
** in their labours in private, and the least severe in their lives." 
These are the words of a Whig ; the testimony of a Tory Prelate is 
equally strong. In 1711, Atterbury drew up a representation of 
the State of Religion, which was presented by the Convocation to 
the Queen. This Memorial complains of "the manifest growth 
*' of immorality and profaneness," — '' the relaxation and decay of 
" the discipline'of the Church ; " and observes, that '* a due regard 
'' to religious persons, places, and things, hath scarce in any age 
'* been more wanting (1). " My third witness shall be the eminent 
Dissenting Minister, Dr. Calamy, who, while endeavouring to 
prove that his sect had not decreased in numbers iq 1730, admits, 
'^ But at the same time, a real decay of serious religion^ both in 
*' the Church and out of it, was very visible (2). " The Church, 
beyond all doubt, still comprised very many ministers of powerful 
talents and eminent piety ; but these stars In the firmament, 
though bright themselves, were not sufGcient to dispel the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

This decline in an establishment which has shown so much 
eflSciency and excellence, both before and since, may, in a great 
measure, be traced to the political divisions of that period. At 
the Revolution it appeared that many, who bad most bravely 
withstood despotic power, were no less steady assertors of here- 
ditary right. They would not allow the King to take more than his 
prerogative ; they would not allow themselves to give less. They 
admitted that the tyranny of James had forfeited the throne; but 

(1) See Atterbary'$ CorrespondeDce, TOi. U- P- 1 Ci) Calamy's Life and Times, toI. It. p, 831. 
887—849. ed. 1783. 
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they maintained that, in such a case, as in the event of his natural 
demise, the next heir should be immediately acknowledged. The 
coortiers, indeed, had no such scruples, and those who had 
heaped incense before the Tyrant, were quite ready to bow the 
knee before the Deliverer. The sturdiest partisans of James 
appeared amongst his former victims. Of the seven Bishops whom 
he had persecuted and imprisoned, five refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to William ; their example was followed by not a few 
of the inferior clergy ; and though the greater number were wiUing 
to approve of, or to asquiesce in, the ruling government, yet their 
concurrence was cold and formal; and it was evident that they 
considered the accession of William not so much a positive good, a^ 
the least of two evils. The abolition of episcopacy in Scotland, 
however needful, did not tend to allay their apprehensions ; and 
the untimely death of the young Duke of Gloucester dashed their 
hopes that the seed of the*' Royal Martyr" would still inherit 
the land*. The^ disliked the prospect of a German successor : they 
were not pleased with that successor when he came, and they 
complained that the Tory party was so wholly shut out from his 
counsels ; an exclusion of which they saw the disadvantages, but 
could not so well appreciate the necessity. Thus, then, in- the 
whole period since 1688, except the four last years of Queen Anne, 
a large proportion of the clergy were in a state of dissatisfaction, 
and opposition to the Ministers, if not to the Sovereign. 

From this unnatural alienation between the Church and State, 
there soon followed another between the higher and lower clergy. 
The new Government, as might be supposed, selected its Bishops 
from its small minority of partisans, rather than from the 
unfriendly majority ; and thus it happened that most of the clergy 
came to be on one side, and most of the Bishops on the other. 
Many of the new prelates were, like Tillotson, an honour to their 
country and to their calling ; but the evil I have mentioned was 
inherent in the system, and did not depend upon the. men. The 
hody ecclesiastical became unnerved and disjointed ,- the head ceased 
to direct the limbs^ and the limbs to obey the head. While the 
Convocation sat, there were most violent wranglings between the 
two Houses ; after its cessation there was more silence, but not 
greater satisfaction. The result was a total decay of discipline ; 
for where there is no confidence and cordiality, discipline can only 
be enforced by harsh measures, and these were repugnant to the 
gentle spirit of the Bishops. They therefore allowed their au- 
thority to sleep^ except in the rare cases of any gross irregularity; 
they had seldom any labour of love, and their fatherly guidance was 
no more. 

In like manner, and from the same causes, the Universities 
clashed with the heads of the Church and of the Government. In 
Oxford, especially, thejHigh Church principles were dominant, and 
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most of the resident members were Jaoobites almost without 
disguise. Considering how severely that University had ismarted 
mider the tyranny of the last Stuart, its Jacobitism surely deserves 
high respect, as a most disinterested and sincere, though most 
mistaken, principle of loyalty. CSambridge, partly perhaps from 
rivalry to Oxford, was more friendly to the House of Hanover ,- 
but even there the High Churchmen formed, to say the least of it, 
a very powerful minority. On the whole, these seats of learning 
were considered decidedly hostile by the Grovernment ; and we find 
that in 1716 Archbishop Wake was preparing a Bill to assert the 
supremacy of the Crown, and regulate the two Universities (1). 
In such unprofitable dissensions were Ihose energies consumed 
which might else have wrought out such great deeds for the service 
of religion. 

Another cause of neglect in the Clergy, was want of rivalry and 
emulation. No other sect was then in active competition with 
them. The Roman Catholics had been struck down by the victo- 
rious arms of William, and bound fast by the penal laws of Anne. 
The Protestant Nonconformists had greatly fallen off, both in 
numbers and energy (2). Under such circumstances a general 
coldness and deadness ensued even from apparent triumph ; and 
the Church Militant, with no visible enemy before it, broke its ranks 
and laid aside its arms. 

In many places, again, the population had outgrown the size of 
the Establishment. Where provision had been made for the reli- 
gious care of only some small hamlet, a numerous race of manufac- 
turers or miners had frequently sprung up. Many villages were 
swelling into towns, many towns into cities. It is a matter deeply 
affecting the former character of the Church , as well as its present 
interests, that provii^on was not made at an earlier period for these 
increasing wants. If we except Queen Anne's bounty, little care 
seems to have been taken for the enlargement of small livings, the 
diminution of pluralities, and the building of new churches (3). 
The fields were ripe for the harvest, but it was left for the Metho^ 
dists to gather. 

A Church Establishment cannot h^vea worse enemy than its own 
want of vigour, and is never really secure but when it is really 
useful. Twenty years before that great awakening of the human 
mind which we term the Reformation, when the Church of Rome 
sat supremely enthroned over the whode Christian world, and 
every hereby had been quenched in flame-^ven then its abuses 

(1) Lord Townshend to Secretary Stanhope, No- (8) Tho sum paid daring the whole reign of 

yember S. 1716. George the Second (thirty-three years) for bnilding" 

(S) Seyeral tracts were published, especially in charcbes, iuclnding the repairs of Westminster 

1730, accounting for this decr<*ase in yarioas ways. Abbey and of St. Margaret's and St. Jobn's, West- 

bat all admitting the fact. See Calamy's Lite and minster, amonnted only to 15S,i40l. (SUiclair's 

Times, yol. 11. p. 519. One of the tracts was en- History of the Rerenue, part 111. p. 61.) 
tilled, " Free Thoaghts on the most probable 

Means of reyiving the Dissenting Interest." 
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and intolerance were preparing their own correctim, and the keen 
eye of Gomines could discern the coming and desired dawn (1). 
Thus, also, in the reign of George the First, the reflecting few 
could perceive that the Church of England, though pure as ever in 
doctrine, was impaired in energy, and must have either help or 
opposition to stir it. That impulse was in a great measure given 
by the Methodists. The^clergy caught their spirit, but refined it 
from their alloy of enthusiasm. The discipline of the Church was 
gradually revived, and its deficiencies supplied. Every year the 
Establishment rose higher in efficiency and usefulness ; and it has 
checked and arrested the progress of the Methodists, not so much 
by their faults, as by its merits. At no period had it lost its hold 
upon the great body of the people ; but it now struck still deeper 
roots into their hearts, — roots of which the unconquerable strength 
will be found, if ever an attempt be made to pluck it out. Look- 
ing to all its branches, — to the noble army of missionaries toiling 
on a foreign shore for its extension — to the controversialists arrayed 
at home for its defence — to what is, perhaps, of all things the 
most difficult, great accomplishments contentedly confined to an 
humble sphere, and satisfied with obscure parochial duties,— how 
much at the present time shall we find scope to praise and to ad- 
mire ! We may question now whether in virtue, in piety, in use- 
fulness^ any Church of modern times could equal ours. Nor let 
any fabe shame hinder us from owning that, though other causes 
also were at work, it is to the Methodists that great part of the 
merit is due. Whilst, therefore, we trace, their early enthusiasm 
and perverted views, and the mischief which these have undoubt- 
edly caused, as well as the evils of the present separation, let us 
never forget or deny the great countervailing advantage. 

Nowhere had the Church been so fatally inactive as in Ireland. 
When Wesley first visited that country, in 1747, he observes, " at ' 
'^ least 99 in 100 of the native Irish remain in the religion of their 
^' forefathers. The Protestants, whether in Dublin or elsewhere, 
'^ are almost all transplanted lately from England (2)." The un- 
settled and lawless state of Ireland, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, may be admitted as a valid excuse for not ad- 
vancing the work of the Reformation. But after the battle of the 
Boyne, it ought surely to have been one of the first objects of 
the Church and of the Government, to afford to the Irish people 
the means of education, and the choice of the Protestant religion. 
There was no want of a favourable opening. The Roman Catholic 
priests^ humbled by receqt defeats, could not at that period have 
ventured to withstand the reading of the Scriptures, or the exhor- 
tations of the Qergy. Had the Irish peasantry been addressed in 

(1) Comines, Mem. lib. rii. eh. 15. " parts of Ireland there are gtill ten, nay flfteen, 

(2) Joarnal, August 18. 1747. In another part of " perhaps upwards of twenty Papists to one Pro- 
bis VioTka (Tol. XT. p. M9.), he says, " in many " testant." 
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the Irish language— had the activity of the Establishment been 
equal to its power — those who believe the Protestant religioa to be 
the truth, can scarcely* doubt that here, as elsewhere, the truth 
would have triumphantly prevailed. But unhappily no such mea- 
sures were taken. It was found more easy to proscribe than to 
instruct. In 1735 the excellent Bishop Berkeley complains of the 
" want of decent churches" in towns, and in the country of " able 
^' missionaries, persons conversant in low life, and speaking the 

*' Irish tongue Is there any instance, '^ he asks, ** of a people's 

'' being converted in a Christian sense^ otherwise than by preach- 
^* ing to them and instructing them in their own language (1) ? " 
Instead of such means, it was attempted to make Protestants by 
Acts of Parliament. Then came the penal laws, which so long 
deGled the Statute Book, to the disgrace of one party, as much as 
to the oppression of the other; and mitigated only by (heir own ex- 
treme violence, which often left them a dead letter ! Meanwhile 
the favourable opportunity passed away ; and, before a better spirit 
came, the Roman Catholic priests had recovered from their depres- 
sion, and the peasantry been stung into^ a sense of resentment. 
Wesley himself made little progress in Ireland. The people, indeed, 
he describes as most ready to hear : " they are," he says, *' in ge- 
*'*' neral of a more teachable spirit than in most parts of England ; '* 
and again, ^^ their hearts seem to be* as melting wax (2). " But 
the priests, finding that he was not only unsupported, but opposed 
by the ruling powers, took courage and exerted their authority to 
prevent his being heard. At Athlone, he. tells us, May 7. 1749 : 
'^ Abundance of Papists flocked to hear, so that the priest, seeing 
'^ his command did not avail, came in person and drove them away 
^' before him like a flock of sheep." The same thing occurred in 
other places. A ridiculous by- word also (they were called 
Swaddlers) tended to prevent the progress of the Methodists ; for^ 
it may be observed, that, with the multitude, a nickname is far ' 
more effectual than an argument. The origin of this appellation 
is thus related by Wesley. *' Swaddler was a name given to 
*' Mr. Gennick first, by a Popish priest, who heard him speak of a 
" child wrapped in swaddling clothes, and probably did not know 
'^ the expression was in the Bible, a book he was not much ac- 
*'quaintedwith(3)!" 

Wesley was now travelling from county to county, and from 
town to town, every where preaching and gaining proselytes. No 
where did he attract more attention than at his own birth-place of 
Epworth. He applied to the curate for the use of the pulpit — ^his 
father's for forty years • he was refused, and, attending the service, 
he heard, with great composure, a sermon against the evils of en- 

(1) Bishop Berkeley's Works, toI. II. p. 381. and (s) Wesley's Jovrnal, Aagnst 17. 1747, and May 
396. ed. 1784. SO. 1749. 

(3) Jonraal. May ss. 17S0. 
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Ihusiasm. But as the congregation were separating, they were 
informed that Mr. Wesley, having been denied the church, in- 
tended to preach that evening in the church-yard. There he ac- . 
cordiugly appeared, and there^ standing upon his father's grave, hd 
delivered a most afifecting discourse. Every eye was moistened, 
every heart was moved. One gentleman, who had not attended 
any public worship for thirty years, but was led by curiosity to hear 
Wesley at Epworth^, was at once reclaimed from irreligion during 
the remainder of his life (1). In other places, also, the same good 
seed was sown. An affecting story is told, for example, of one 
poor woman who was saved from suicide, for, when already on her 
way to throw herself into the river, she was attracted by the sounds 
of a Methodist meeting, and, entering in, heard the words of hope 
and consolation. But the effect of Wesley's preaching was by no 
means uniform, nor all for good. While some minds were awakened 
to repentance, others were spurred into frenzy. ^Vhile some began 
to look upon religion as their rule and guide in worldly business, 
others viewed it as an ecstasy that should supersede worldly busi- 
ness altogether. 

It may be observed, however, that many persons joined the 
Methodists in a first impulse, and afterwards left them. When 
Wesley came to Newcastle, in March, 1743, he found that, since 
the end of last December, seventy-six persons had left the society, 
and be took the pains to ascertain the motives of each. Fourteen 
of them (chiefly Dissenters) said they left it, ''because, otherwise, 
*' their Ministers would not giv^ them the Sacrament j " nine more, 
'' because their husbands, or wives, were not willing they should 
" stay in it j " twelve, '' because their parents were not willing j " 
five, " because their master or mistress would not let them come ; " 
seven, "because their aoquaintance persuaded them to leave it}" 
five, " because people said such bad things of the society;" nine, 
''because they would not be laughed at;" three, ''because they 
" would not lose the poor allowance ;" three more, " because they 
" could not spare time to come ;" two, " because it was so.far off; " 
one, *' because she was afraid of falling into fits ;" one, "because 
" people were so rude in the street;" two, "because Thomas 
'* Naisbit was in the society;" one, "because he would not turn 
*' his back on his baptism;" one, "because the Methodists were 
" mere Church of England men ;" and one, "because it was time 
" enough to serve God yet (2)." Another person^ a gentleman, 
whom Wesley met a few days after in the streets, said, with much 
earnestness, that he would come and hear him, only he was afraid 
that Wesley should say something against cockfighting ! — A la- 
mentable array of motives for relinquishing a religious persua- 

(1) Compare Wesley's Journal, Jane IS. 1741. Scotchman that objected to the "mere Church o 
(bis sixth day at Epworth), and April 17. 17SS. *' England men." This is stated, July s«. 17M. 
(s) Wesley's Jonraal, March IS. 17V8. It was a 
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sion r But were the reasons of those who joined it always so much 
better? 

That very many persons were drawn to Wesley by a pious and 
Christian impulse is undeniable. But it can scarcely be doubted 
that a loye of novelty aiid the strangeness of Qeld-preaching were 
the magnets that attracted many others. Wherever curiosity was 
not kept alive by frequent changes of preachers, or wherever 
preaching in the open air was superseded by meeting-houses^ the 
excitement flagged, and the society declined. The latter observa- 
tion maybe conflrmed by the testimony of Wesley himself. He 
writes at Whitehaven, June 24, 1764 : *'The want of fleld-preach- 
**' inghas been one cause of deadness here; I do not find any 
*' great increase of the work of God without it. If ever this is laid 
" aside, I expect the whole work will gradually die away." Thus 
also he writes from Cardiff: ''I found the society in as ruinous a 
" condition as the Castle (1)." 

Love of novelty is a feeling that always acts most strongly on the 
least cultivated minds, and it was among these that Wesley found 
his first and most willing followers. During several years, the 
Methodists were almost entirely confined to t^e poorer classes ; and 
this appears not merely from Wesley's own declaration, but still 
more, perhaps, from the bitterness with which the earlier portion 
of his Journal sometimes alludes to persons of education and 
afQuence. Thus, for instance, he says, in 1738, "She with whom 
'' we were was so much of a gentlewoman, that for near an hour 
" our labour seemed to be in vain." And again, next year, " A 
" fine lady unexpectedly coming in, there was scarce room for me 
" to speak (2)." 

To every part of the kingdom were Wesley's labours extended. 
The bleakest summits of the Northumbrian moors, or the inmost 
depths of the Cornish mines, the most tumultuous city, or the most 
unfrequented hamlet, were equally the scenes of his pilgrimage and 
preaching. Danger he fearlessly braved, insult he patiently en- 
dured. On one occasion, at Wednesbury, his life was threatened 
with brutal violence, and he would hardly have escaped had not his 
gentlenesi? turned some of his assailants into his defenders. In 
other places the rudeness of the mob took a less serious turn -, 
preacheri? were plunged into the water, or daubed over with paint. 
Sometimes the Methodists were brought before a magistrate, but 
seldom could any legal offence be laid at their door (3). Charles 

(1) Journal, APKQst SB. 176S. " proMlftes lay among serf antrmaids I " {Me« 

(2) Journal, March 18. 1738, and September 6. moirs, toI. il. p. 28S.) 

1739. Whltefleld seems to haye had more success (3) Wesley departs from his nsnal grarity, to 

among the higher classes. He writes from Scot- relate bow once a whole waggon-load of these 

land, "I am Intimate with three noblemen and new " heretics *' were carried before Mr. S., a 

" sereral ladies of quality, who have a great liking Justice of the peace, near Epworth. But when 

" for the things of God. I am now writing from there, no accusation was made. At length an old 

an EarVs house," etc. Yet Horace Walpole says man stood forward :— " An't please your Worship, 

sarcastically, that, *'Whitefleld's largest crop of •• Uiey taTO cohvarfed my wife. Till she went 
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Wesley was once accused of treasonable words, and of abetting the 
Pretender, because be bad prayed, in allusion to sinners, that the 
Lord would call home his banished ones. John was often hooted 
at as a Papist ; while one man, more learned than the rest, called 
him a ' ' Presbyterian Papist," — a happy combination of terms ! and 
an opinion which seemed $o reasonable, that all the people present, 
as we are told, were brought round to it (1) ! Charges such as these 
were not very difficult to answer. Yet it may lye observed, that 
flie Wesleys seem, in early life at least, to have had some leaning to 
flie exiled family j for we find Charles writing home, in 1734, from 
Oxford, "My brother has been much mauled, and threatened 
" more, for his Jacobite sermon on the 1 1 th of June. " It appears 
that another of the brothers was in correspondence with Atterbury 
during his exile (2). 

A more solemn accusation might have been brought against 
Wesley for the presumption with which he sometimes ascribed 
immediate efficacy to his prayers. Some anecdotes which he 
exultingly relates, would seem better suited to a Romish legend 
than to a Protestant Journal. One night, when he was travelling 
on foot in heavy rain, and not well knowing the way, he prayed 
to Gk)d ** that thou wouldst stay the bottles of Heaven ! Or, at 
^* least, give me light or an honest guide ! " and presently^ he tells 
OS, *' the rain ceased, the moon broke out, and a friendly man 
'^ overtook me, who set me upon his own horse and walked by my 
" side (3). Another day he was thoroughly tired, and his horse 
exceedingly lame. " I then thought-— cannot God heal either man 
** or beast by any means or without any? Immediately my wea- 
'^ riness and head-ache ceased, and my horse's lameness in the 
^^ same instant. Nor did he halt any more either that day or the 
" next. This is the naked fact : let every man account for it as 
" he sees good (4).*' But it was very plain what was Wesley's own 
opinion. 

Where this enthusiasm could bewilder a man of so much genius 
and learning, it may easily be supposed that some of the illiterate 
rushed into far wilder extremes. One society was called the Jump- 
ers, because they manifested their devotion by leaping as high as 
poissible (5). One man, Mr. M., with a long white beard, came 
to Wesley at the close of one of his sermons, and told him with 
much concern, *' You can have no place in heaven without a beard ! 
Therefore, I beg, let yours grow immediately (6) I—thus going 

" among them, she had snch a tongrae '. »And now (S) Jonrnal, September 17. 1741. 

" 8he is as qalet as a lamb ! "— " Carry them back, (4) Journal, March 17. 1746. 

" earry them back," said the Jastice, " and let them (K) Wesley's Journal, August 87. 1768, and Aa- 

'' coDTert all the scolds in the town." (Jonrnal, gust S8. 1774. 

Jane 9. 1748.) Yet Wesley's own married life, (8) Wesley's Jonrnal, Angist 29. 1766. In an- 

«>Be yean afterwards, may prove, that the Me- other place (August S. 1749) he writes, " A gentle- 

thodists had not always a speeiac In these cases. '' man here (Rathcormuck) in conversation with 

(1) Jooma], October 80. 1748. " Colonel B., said he bad heard there was a people 

(8) Atterbury 's Gorrespo&d* vol. U. p. M9, etc. " risen up that placed all religion in wearing long 
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beyond even the wild notions on this subject of TertuUian (1)^ and 
the Montanists. Such fooleries are mentioned by Wesley wilii 
just aversion and contempt, nor do I mean for one moment to im- 
ply that he was answerable for them ; but I quote them as show- 
ing to what lengths ignorant enthusiasm^ when once excited, will 
run. And even among those of Wesley's own flock we may often 
observe even the best principles carried to a strange and blame- 
able excess. Thus a little society of Methodists had sprung up in 
the British army ; and we find that, at the battle of Fontenoy, somcu 
of these encountered death and wounds, not merely with the cou- 
rage of a soldier, or the resignation of a Christian, but with rapture 
and delight! A letter from one of them to Wesley is inserted in 
his Journal of December 2, 1745. "I received,''' says the pious 
soldier, '^ a ball through the left arm, and I rejoiced, so much the 
" more. Soon after, I received another into my right, which 
** obliged me to quit the field. But I scarce knew whether I was 
** on earth or in heaven. It was one of the sweetest days I ever 
*'*' enjoyed !'' Of a similar kind was the enthusiam of the first Mora- 
vians. When Wesley told their bishop, Nitschman, that one of 
their* sick friends had become much worse, the other, instead of 
expressing concern, smiled, and said ^* He will soon be well; he is 
'* ready for the bridegroom (2) ! " 

To welcome death so eagerly was, perhaps, less surprising or un- 
natural in men who practised so many austerities. It is, certainly 
one of the ill effects of Methodism, that it has tended to narrow the 
circle of innocent enjpyments. Plays, cards, and dances in what- 
ever moderation, or in whatever form, were strictly denounced. 
We find one man highly commended for having broken and burnt 
his violin (3). Whitefield boasts that during one Lent he lived al- 
most entirely on sage tea without sugar, and coarse bread (4). Of 
one clergyman, Mr. Grimshaw, who joined the Methodists, and is 
much extolled by them, it is related by bis panegyrist : '* He endea- 
^* voured to suppress the generally prevailing custom incpuntry 
'* places during the summer, of walking in the fields on a Lord's- 
** day between the services, or in the evening, in companies. He 
*' not only bore his testimony against it from the pulpit, but re- 
** connoitred the fields in person to detect and reprove the delin- 
" quents (5)." — How dififerent was the saying of good old Bishop 
Hackct, " Serve God and be cheerful ! " 

Wesley's domestic life was not happy. When about fifty years 
old he contracted a marriage with Mrs. Vizelle, a widow of inde- 



" whiskers, and serionsly asked, whether these (3) Hyles, Chrou. Hist. p. B8. 

" were not the same lyho were called Metho- (4) First Joarnal, p. 16. 

*' dlsts ? " (5) Lire of the Rot. William Grimshaw, p. 43. 

(1) " An Deo placebit iUe qni rultas suos nova- The writer qnaintljr adds. In tlie next page. " Kq 

" culA matat, infldelis erga faciem suam? " (Ter- " liglon was to him, as water is to fish, the Yery 

toll. De spectaculis, ch. S8.) «• element In which he lived.'' 

(I) Jouroal* March ik. 1786. 
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pendent fortune ^ having first agreed ^ith her, that he should not 
preach one sermon or travel one mile the less on that account. 
His constant journeys were, no doubt, a heavy sacrifice to duty ; 
but the lady kindly made it as light as possible, by allowing him 
no peace at home. Her temper was insufierable, and her jealousy 
equally positive and groundless. She is said to have frequently 
searched his pockets and opened his tellers, and sometimes even 
struck him and torn his hair ! Wesley himself, in writing to her, 
complains that she has tried him numberless ways, laid to his 
charge things that he knew not, robbed him, betrayed his confi- 
dence, revealed his secrets, given him a thousand treacherous 
wounds, purposely aspersed and murdered his character, and 
made it her business so to do ! At length, without assigning any 
cause, she left his house, and declared her intention never to re-^ 
turn. Wesley, whose Journal had previously been silent on her 
conduct, shortly mentions her departure, and adds these remark- 
able words, NON £AM RELIQUI, NON DIMISI, NON REYOGABO (1). Their 

union — if so it can be called — bad lasted twenty years, and Wesley 
survived their separation for twenty more. 

W^esloy^s life was extended far beyond the limits of this History : 
he survived till the year 1791 , and the age of eighty-eight. He has 
left behind him a Journal, giving a full account of his unwearied 
travelling and preaching, during more than half a century, toge- 
ther with occasional remarks on the towns he visited, or the books 
he read. The style is plain and powerful, and the language well- 
chosen, though sometimes peculiar. For example, he uses the 
word '* lively," where we should use the word '* serious j" and 
thus, meaning to praise the devotion of Gamelford, he calls it 
'' one of the liveliest places in Cornwall (2)." Thus, also, when 
he speaks of " a lovely woman," or a "lovely congregation (3)," 
it is quite clear from the context that he does not mean beauty. 
The same buoyant spirit, the same fervent zeal, glow in every 
page of this Journal, but it is gratifying to observe how the over- 
strained enthusiasm which appears in the earlier portion, gradually 
softens and meUows as the writer advances in years. To give 
only one instance : when in 1740 some of his congregation laughed, 
we have seen how strangely he endeavours to account for it ^ but 
when the same thing befalls him in later life, he is willing to as- 
sign a very natural cause. — ''One young gentlewoman, I heard, 
'' laughed much. Poor thing! doubtless she thought, 'I laugh 
" prettily (4) ! ' " But even in the earlier and least favourable 
portion of the Journal it is impossible not to acknowledge and res- 
pect the honest fervour of the writer, and we may say of him what 
he says of the Monks of La Trappe : '' Notwithstanding the mixture 

(1) Journal, February 23. 1771. Professor of Mathefflallcs, is said, once in com- 

(t) Ibid. September S6 1761. pany, to liave rigliUy guessed that a iady present 

(3) Ibid. May 14. 1777 ; October It. 1777, etc. had beautiful teeth ; el&e, be remarlied, sbe would 

(^} Ibid. July 16. 1764. Saunderson, the biind not laugh so often l 

II. ^ 2 
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** of superslition, yet Trhat a strong vein of piety runs through 
'' aB (1) ! '' 

Another extract— it shall be my last from Wesley's Journal-^is 
yery remarkable, as showing how far time and experience had 
modifled his views as to the benefit of preaching extempore. ** Last 
" Monday, I began reading that excellent book 'The Gospel Glass,' 
" to the morning congrejgation ; a method which I find more pro- 
^* fitable for instruction in righteousness than any other manner 
'* of preaching (2)." 

At the time of Wesley's death, his flock in England exceeded 
71,000, in America 48,000; and there were under his direction 
five hundred travelling preachers in both (3). It is worthy of note 
what sovereign authority he had established and maintained, and 
how implicit was the obedience required by one who, even in his 
earliest ministry, had never yielded any. At the conference 
of 1766, he was accused of *' arbitrary power, of making himself 
"a Pope." That his power was arbitrary, Wesley did not deny. 
" If, by arbitrary power, you mean a power which I exercise 
'' singly, without any colleagues therein, this is certainly true ; but 
•' I see no hurt in it." He maintains however, that his poWer was 
not unreasonable or capricious^ that it was forced upon him by 
circumstances ; that it was necessary for the good of all ; and, above 
all, that it was voluntary on their part, since '* every preacher 
'*and every member may leave me when he pleases." His de- 
fence removed dissatisfaction, or, at least, silenced complaint. 

The labours of Whltefield were not less strenuous than Wesley's. 
He had, in some measure, become reconciled with his former col- 
league, although their tenets on predestination still continued 
entirely opposed. Whitefield found, however, a powerful pa- 
troness ^nd coadjutor in Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon, 
who devoted her long lifb and ample income to the promotion of 
Calvinistic Methodism. The laymen educated at her college, and 
sent forth at her expense, and called, after her, *'My Lady^s 
" preachers," vied with the foDower^ of Wesley in activity and 
enthusiasm, though not in organisation and numbers. Whitefield 
himself was certainly no common man. His published works 
would give a very mean idea of his capacity ; but in this they re- 
sembled the written compositions of the Italian improvisatori, which 
are always so far beneath their sudden flow of verse ; and his ad- 
mirable eloquence and efibct in preaching are recorded on the 
highest testimony. None, perhaps, is stronger than that of a cool 
reasoner, seldom stirred by eloquence, and still more rarely- 
swerving from his purpose— Benjamin Franklin. The philosopher 

(1) Journal, December si. 1747. See also his re- (S) Minutes of Conference, Jul r, 1790. Mr. Myles 

marks on tbe Lire of Lo|ola, July K. I74f. tells us, that, " till 1768, all the trarellinf preach- 

(s) Wesley's Journal, October 18. 17B6. See "era were called Helpers, that is, «r. Wesley 'a 

some remarks on this point In Knox's Remains, ** Helpen." (Chron. JiisX. p.9«.) 
Tol. i. p. nt. 
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and the preacher had had a discussion respecting an orphan-house 
at Savannah, to which Franklin refused to subscribe. . ' ' I happened 
^oon after/' says he, '* to attend one of Mr. Whitefleld's sermons, 
'^ in the course of which I perceived he intended to finish with a 
^^ collection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. 
'^ I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four 
*" silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I 
'^ began to soften, and concluded to give the copper ; another stroke 
'' of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined me to 
'' give the silver ; and he finished so admirably, that I emptied my 
" pocket wholly into the collection, gold and all." It appears, 
however, that in general his manner was theatrical and his lan- 
guage indiscreet. It was his custom to stretch out his arm and 
bid the people ^'look yonder," and then refer to our Lord's Pas- 
sion as if actually presenjt before them : '^ Hark ! hark I do you not 
" hear !" Whenever he rdated how St. Peter went out and wept 
bitterly, he had ready a fold of his gown to hide his own face. 
Such little arts are seldom found with sincerity, yet no preacher 
was ever more zealous and fervent than Whitefield. Even the 
pressure of deadly illness could not check his activity. When, 
in 1770, having passed over to America, and suffering from asthma, 
he was entreated by his friends to spare himself, his answer was, 
'* I had rather wear out than rust out ; " accordingly he persevered 
in his exertions, and expired in the course of the same year. 

I have now concluded my short sketch of this remarkable so* 
ciety. It is not easy to avoid offence, where offence is so hastily 
taken ; but it has been my anxious desire to say nothing that should 
wound the feelings or insult the doctrines of others. I have 
endeavoured to advance no assertion without adding some proof 
or instance of it, and I have selected these proofs in the manner 
most favourable to the Methodists — not from the charges of their 
opponents — not from the publications of their unauth(H*ized or less 
eminent ministers — ^but from the writings of their own respected 
founder. — If next we look to the practical effect of Methodism, we 
shall find much to praise, but also something to condemn. We 
shall find a salutary impulse given to the Church — ^a new barrier 
raised against unbelief at a time when unbelief was most rife — ^a 
society training up thousands in the paths of religion and virtue. 
On the other hand, we should not deny that a dangerous enthu- 
siasm was reared and fostered — that many innocent sources of en- 
joyment have been dried up — that very many persons have been 
tormented with dreadful agonies and pangs — that the Church has 
been weakened by so large a separation. Yet it is cheering to 
reflect, that while the good seems lasting and secure, the ill effects 
have much diminished, and we may hope will wholly disappear. 

Thus, then, stands the case. A hundred years ago the church- 
man was slack in his duty, and slumbering at his post. It was the 
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voice of an enthusiast that roused the steeper. Truth must 

condemn alike the overstrained excitement of the one, and the 

untimely snpineness of the other. But the progress of time, and, 

stilt more, of mutual emulation, has corrected the defects of each. 

Sleep has never again faUen on the churchman; enthusiasm has, in 

a great degree, departed from the Methodist. %• So closely have the 

tVfO persuasions drawn to each other, that they are now separated 

on no essential points, and by little more than the shadowy lines of 

prejudice and habit. It might be well for the followers of Wesley 

seriously to ponder whether, in still continuing apart from the 

Church, they do not keep up a distinction without a difference,— 

whether, by joining the Church, they would not best serve the cause 

of true religion, and disappoint the machinations of their common 

enemies. Sure I am, at least, that if Wesley himself were now 

alive, he would feel and act in this manner j had the Church been 

in his time what it is in ours, he would never have left it ; and 

were he to behold these times, he would acknowledge, that the 

establishment which once wanted efficiency, now stands in need of 

nothing but support. 

Were Wesley himself alive in these later times, he would surely 
exclaim, though in words more impressive than mine— Happy they 
who have grown up in the creed of their fathers, and who join in 
communion with the great body of their countrymen ! To them 
the church bells are music, to them the church path is a way of 
pleasantness and peace !• Long may they look with veneration and 
attachment to that time-worn spire where their infancy was 
blessed in baptism, where their manhood has drawn in the words 
of consolation, and where their remains will finally repose ! 



CHAPTER XX. 



The death of Queen Caroline, like that of George 
the First, produced no such effect as the Opposition 
had expected : each of those events had been hailed as the sure 
forerunner of disgrace to Walpole, yet each left him unshaken and 
secure. After the loss of his Royal patroness he continued to enjoy 
the same place as before in the King's confidence, while that in his 
IVIajesty's affections was speedily Oiled up by Sophia de Walmoden. 
George had known her at Hanover in his latter journeys during 
the Queen's life , now however she was brought to England, and 
created Countess of Yarmouth — the last instance in our annals of a 
British peerage bestowed upon a Royal Mistress. Her character 
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was quiet and inofTensiye ; and though she did not at first possess, 
she gradually gained considerable political influence oyer the King. 
*' The new northcrnactress," writes Lady Mary Worfley, '* has Very 
^^ good sense ; she hardly appears at all, and by that conduct 
'' almost wears out the disapprobation of the public (1)." 

At nearly the same period Ihe gossips at Court were gratified 
with another topic for their comments ; the marriage of Sir Robert 
to his mistress, M iss Skerrit, who had already borne him a daughter. 
This marriage appears to have taken place immediately on the 
death of the first Lady Walpole, but was at first kept secret (2) ; 
nor did JMiss Skerrit survive her new honours above a few months. 
For her daughter Walpole afterwards obtained from the Crown a 
patent of the same rank and precedence as though a legitimate 
child ; a favour it is said that had never yet been granted to any 
person but a Prince (3).^ — It is remarkable that ^fr. Coxe, while 
devoting three volumes to the memoirs of Walpole, refrains, in his 
partiality to his hero, from any allusion whatever to this second 
marriage. 

On the meeting of Parliament in January 1738, the "Patriots," 
bereft, of their expectations from the Court, could only turn their 
cfibrls to reduce the army, or to inflame the national quarrel with 
Spain. Their clamours, at the same time, for a diminution of 
troops, and for a renewal of war, might have appeared a little 
inconsistent to any men less maddened by their party zeal. Never- 
theless, a motion to substitute the number of 12,000 for 17,000 
soldiers was made by Shippen, and seconded by another ardent 
Tory, Lord Noel Somerset. The reply of Walpole was amongst 
the ablest he ever delivered : piercing through the subterfuges of 
his opponents he avowed his fear of the Pretender, and expressed 
his regret that so many Members should aflect to turn that fear into 
ridicule. *' No man of common prudence," added he, " will now 
" profess himself openly a Jacobite; by so doing he not only may 
" injure his private fortune, but must render himself less able to 
^^ do any effectual service to the cause he has embraced ; therefore 
'* there are but few such men in the kingdom. Your right Jaco- 
*' bite, sir, disguises his true sentiments, he roars out for revolu- 
•' tionary principles; he pretends to be a great friend to liberty, 
^^and a great admirer of our ancient Constitution ; and under this 
'* pretence there are numbers who every day endeavour to sow 
^' discontent among the people. These men know that discontent 
^' and disafiection are like wit and madness, separated by thin par- 



(1) To Lady Pomrret, 1TS9. Letters, toI. 11. " Amelia immediately ordered all tbe qneeni to 

p. 213. ed. 1837. It appears, howeter, that the "be taken out of tbe pack.** Opinions of tbft 

grief of the Kin'ir for his consort continned a con- Duchess of Marlborough, p. 40. 

siderable time. One day, on playing at cards, (3) Mr. Ford to Swift, Nov. tS. 1787. Swift's 

some qaeens were dealt to him, " which." as we Works, vol. xlx. p. 192. 

are told, " renewed bis trouble so much, and put (3) Lady Louisa Stuart, Introductory Anecdotes 

" him into so great a disorder, that the Princess to the Worlley Correspondence, p. 85. 
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^' titions, and therefore they hope that if they can once render the 
'' people thoronghly discontented, it will be easy for them to 
*' render them disaJBTectcd. By the accession of these new allies, 
^^ as I may justly call them, the real but concealed Jacobites have 
** succeeded even beyond their own expectation (1). " So crushing 
was this retort, that the Patriots prudently refrained from dividing. 
But in a subsequent debate they derived great advantage from the 
folly of Colonel Mordaont, who, speaking on the ministerial side, 
narrowed the question to a party one, by declaring thatiie thought 
'' the keeping up an army absolutely necessary for supporting the 
*^ Whig interest against the Tory/' Lord Polwarth immediately 
rose, and, in a speech impressive both from its eloquence, and as 
coming from the heir of one of the first Whig families in Scotland, 
exclaimed that this argument could mean only that because the 
people were drsconlented, therefore they must be oppressed. 
* ' For my part,*' said he, * ' I think no interest nor any party of men 
*' ought to be supported if a standing army becomes necessary for 
•" their support (2). " The division which ensued gave 164 votes 
to the Opposition, but 249 to the Minister. 

In their second object, to embroil their country with Spain, the 
mock-Patriots were more successful. For many years had the 
traders to South America complained of grievances ; for many, years 
had the desire of Walpolc to adjust them amicably been branded as 
tamencss and timidity. Imperious as he seems at home, cried the 
Opposition, he is no less abject and crouching abroad. %Some 
powerful lines, ascribed to Bishop Atterbury, and therefore Writtea 
before 1732, sum up Sir Robert's character by calling him '^ the 
* ' cur dog of Britain and spaniel of Spain (3) ! " This cry was now 
revived as the commercial complaints increased. Yet a careful 
and dispassionate inquiry may convince us, that this case of the 
merchants was mainly founded on error and exaggeration ; that no 
allowance was made for the counter claims on the side of Spain ; 
and that in many instances their alleged hardship, when stripped 
of its colouring, amounts only to this— that they were not permitted 
to smuggle with impunity. 

The commercial relations between Spain and England had been 
regulated by treaties in 1667 and 1670. In neither were the ex^ 
pressions sufficiently clear and well defined ; the jealousy of the 
Spaniards inducing them rather to connive at than to authorise 
the commerce of strangers, and to withhold a plain acknowledgment 
even where they could no longer refuse the practical right. The 
second treaty, however, distinctly recognises the British dominions 
in America^ but provides that our ships shall not approach the 
coasts of the Spanish colonies^ unless driven thither by stress of 
weather, or provided with a special license for trade. The first 

(1) Pari. Hist. Tol. z. p. 400. (8) Ibid. p. MO. (3) Atterbary'ft GorregpondenCe, toI. 11. p. 414. 
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treaty as disUoctly admits the liberty of seizing contraband goods, 
and of searching merchant vessels sailing near the ports or in the 
seas of the respective nations. It was afterwards contended that 
this right applied only to the mother countries, and not to the 
colonies of either (1) ; nevertheless, it is certain that this right was 
constantly exercised by the Spanish Guarda Costas ( or Guard 
Ships), in the West Indies, with greater or less severity, according 
to the fluctuations of Spanish policy, or the changes of Spanish 
governors. Sometimes the right of search dwindled into a mere 
form, sometimes it swelled into a ve]iatious and oppressive 
grievance. 

The treaty of Seville, in 1729, professed to replace the trade to 
America on its former footing. But the^development of British 
commerce and the ingenuity of British merchants were alway« 
overleaping the narrow bounds prescribed to them, and when- 
ever they received a short indulgence, next claimed it as a con- 
stant right. Every artifice was employed to elude the Spanish 
regulations, and a vehement clamour raised whenever those re- 
gulations were enforced. It is admitted that the annual ship 
which the South Sea Company had been empowered lo send, was 
always attended by other vessels which moored at a distance, and 
as it disposed of its cargo supplied it with fresh goods ; thus fulfil- 
ling (he letter whilst violating the spirit of the treaty. It is admitted 
that other vessels, and even squadrons, frequently put into the 
Spanish harbours, under pretence of refit^ting and refreshing, but 
with the real object of selling English merchandise (2), In some 
cases, again, the vessels did not enter the harbours, but hovered 
off the coasts; where the long-boats of smugglers repaired to 
them, and unshipped their cargoes. By such means was Eng- 
lish merchandise largely poured into the Spanish Colonies -. their 
revenue consequently suffered ; and the annual (air of Panama, 
intended as the mart of South America, and once the richest in the 
world, became shorn of its splendour, and deserted by its crowds. 

That the Spaniards should strive to prevent this illegal traffic 
was just) that they should do so with occasional violence and 
outrage, was natural and perhaps unavoidable. The Guarda 
Costas would sometimes exercise the right of search beyond their 
coasts, or in the open seas ; in several cases men were severely 
treated, in several others ships were unjustly detained. ^' Upon 
'' the whole," writes Mr. Keene from Madrid, *' the state of our 
*' dispute seems to be, that the commanders of our vessels always 

think that they are unjustly taken if they are not taken in actual 
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(1) The Opposition In 1738 were by no means " eyery other part of the world." Hoireyer, both 

unanlmons on this point. Lord Carteret, in his spealters tooii care to come to the same conclo- 

speech of May 8., maintains, that the stipnlpitions sipn. 

of 1667 are only for Europe, while Pnlteney, on • (2) Coxe's Boarbon Ktngfs of Spain, rol. 11. p. 

the 16th of March, had contended, in the other 300. On this whole subject Maopherson's History 

Hoase, that "this treaty of 1667 is a general of Commerce Is very meagre and unsatisfactory. 

" treaty, which comprehended Amerlaa as wall m Coflipare TfH. ii. p. MS. yol ill. p. S18. 
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^^ illicit commerce, oven thoagh proof of their having loaded in 
^^ that manner be found on board of them ; and the Spaniards, on 
^^ the other hand, presume that they have a right of seizing, not 
^' only the 'ships that are continually trading in their ports, but 
^^ likewise of examining and visiting them on the high seas, in 
** order to search for proofs of fraud which they may have com- 
" mitted ; and, till a medium be found out between these two no- 
'' tiOns the Government will always be embarrassed with cora- 
^' plaints, and we shall be continually negotiating in this country 
*• for redress without ever being able to procure it (1). " 

There is no doubt that though the English were most frequently 
to blame in these transactions, several cases of injustice and vio- 
lence might be imputed to the Spaniards. These cases were 
carefully culled out, and highly coloured by the British merchants • 
these were held out to the British public as fair samples of the 
rest, while a veil was thrown over the general practice of illicit 
traffic in America. The usual slowness of forms at Madrid and 
the difficulty of obtaining redress, even in the clearest cases, added 
to the national indignation in England : it was also inflamed by a 
denial of the right to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and 
disputes on the limits of the new settlements which the English 
had lately formed in North America, and which, in honour to the 
King and Queen, had received the names of Georgia and Carolina. 

These grievances of the British merchants, embodied in angry 
yet artful petitions, were urged by the Opposition in repeated at- 
tacks and with combined exertions. First came a motion for 
papers, next the examination of witnesses, next a string of reso- 
lutions, then a Bill for securing and encouraging our trade to Ame- 
rica. The tried ability of Pulteney led the van on these occa- 
sions, and under him were marshalled the practical knowledge of 
Barnard, the stately of eloquence Wyndham, and the rising ge- 
nius of Pitt. William Murray, the future Earl of Mansfield, also 
appeared at the Vkr as counsel for the petitioners, and thus com- 
menced his brilliant public career. Every resource of oratory was 
applied to exaggerate the insults and cruelties of the Spaniards, 
and to brand as cowardice the Minister's wise and honourable 
love of peace. It was asserted that the prisoners taken from Eng- 
lish merchant-vessels had been not merely plundered of their 
property, but tortured in their persons, immured in dungeons, 
or compelled to work in the Spanish dock-yards,with scanty and 
loathsome food, their legs cramped with irons, and their bodies 
overrun with vermin. Some captives and seamen who were 
brought to the bar gave testimony to these outrages, and were 
then implicitly believed. Yet our calmer judgpaent may remember 
that they were not examined upon oath, and had every tempta- 

(1) To the Dnke of Newcastle, December 13. 1737. 
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tion to exaggerate, -which interest, party zeal, or resentment can 
afford ; that to inveigh against the Spaniards was then considered 
a sure test of public spirit ; and that they were told to expect, 
npon the fall of Walpole, a large and lucrative indemnity for their 
pretended wrongs. 

But the tale that produced the most effect upon the house, and 
found the loudest echo in the country, was what Burke has since 
ventured to call ^^ the fable of Jenkins's ears (1). " This Jenkins 
had been master of a trading sloop from Jamaica, which was board- 
ed and searched by a Spanish Guar da Costa, and though no proofs 
of smuggling were discovered, yet, according to his own statement, 
he underwent the most barbarous usage. The Spanish Captain, 
he said, had torn off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his 
King, and tell His Majesty that were he present he should be 
treated in the same manner. This story, which had'lfin dormant 
for seven years, was now seasonably revived at the bar of the House 
of Commons. It is certain that Jenkins had lost an ear, or part 
of an ear, which he always carried about with him wrapped in 
cotton to display to his audience; but I find it alleged by no mean 
authority, that he had lost it on another occasion, and perhaps, as 
seems to be insinuated, in the pillory (2). His tale, however, as 
always happens in moments of great excitement, was readily 
admitted without proof; and a spirited answer which he gave 
enhanced the popular effect. Being asked by a Member what were 
his feelings when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians, 
" 1 recommended,'' said he, "my soul to God, and my cause to my 
country. '' These words rapidly flew from mouth to mouth, ad- 
ding fuel to the general flame, and it is almost incredible how 
strong an impulse was imparted both to Parliament and to the pub- 
lic. *' We have no need of allies to enable us to comimand jus- 
tice," cried Pulteney ; ' ' the story of Jenkins will raise volunteers(3) ." 

On his part, Walpole did not deny that great outrs^es apd injuries 
had been wrought by the Spaniards, but he expressed his hope that 
they might still admit of full and friendly compensation; he pro- 
mised his strenuous exertions with the Court of Madrid, and he be- 
sought the House not to close the avenue to peace by any intemperate 
proceedings, and especially by denouncing altogether the right of 
search, which the Spaniards had so long exercised, and would hardly 
be persuaded to relinquish. The charge, that his love of peace was 
merely a selfish zeal for his own administration, he repelled with 
disdain : " I have always," said he, " disregarded a popularity that 

(1) Thoughts on a Regicide Peace, p. 7S. " diateiy." Later in the same day we And that 

(2) TIndars Hist. Tol. Till. p. 378. Goxe expresses the Hoose went into committee on the Spanish 
a doubt whether Jenkins was really examined at gricyancos, with Alderman Perry in the chair, 
the bar of the House, because, as he states, '' no and that he reported to the House, " that they had 
" traces of his evidence are to be found in the " heard counsel and.examined several witnesses." 
" Journals." (Memoirs of Walpole, vol. i. p. 579.) Amongst these in all probability was Jenkins. 

Tet early in the Journals of March 16. 1738. ap- (3) Speech, Hay 15. 1738. Pari Hist. vol. x. 

pear& the following entry : " Ordered, that Captain p. 850. 

" Robert Jenkins do attend this House imme- ' 
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^^ was not acijuired by a hearty zeal for the pablic ioterest, and I 
^^ have been long enough in this House to see that the most steady 
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opposers of popularity founded upon any other yiews, have lived 
^' to receive the thanks of their country for that opposition, For 
" my part, I never could see any cause, either from reason or my 
^^ own experience, to imagine that a minister is not as safe in time 
^^ of war as in time of peace. Nay, if we are to judge by reason 
'^ alone, it is the interest of a minister, conscious of any misma- 
^' nagement, that there should be a war, because by a war the eyes 
^' of the public are diverted from examining into his conduct ; nor 
'^ is he accountable for the bad success of a war, as he is for that 
'^ of an administration (1)/' By the ascendency of Walpole a large 
majority of the Commons continued to withstand the manifold pro- 
posals and attacks of Pulteney. But in the Lords, the eloquence 
of Cartec^^ind Chesterfield, feebly stemmed by the ministerial 
speakers, carried some strong resolutions, which were presented 
as an Address to the Crown. 

But these Parliamentary diflBculties, however great, were not the 
only ones that beset the Minister. He had also to struggle againsb 
the waywardness and falsehood of the Spanish Envoy, Thomas 
Fitzgerald, or, as he was commonly called, Don Thomas Geraldino, 
who caballed with the Opposition in private, and held most in- 
temperate language in public, The whole progress of the negoti- 
ations, and several other state secrets were disclosed by this agent 
to the party out of power , while he openly declared in all compia- 
nies that the English Ministers were trifling with and imposing 
upon the people in pretending that the Court of Spain might yet be 
brought to any terms, or would recede in the slightest degree from 
its colonial rights and privileges. To such an extent did he carry 
this behaviour, that Walpole sent a formal complaint to the Mi- 
nisters at Madrid. Geraldino on his part assured them that the 
views of Walpole, though professedly pacific, were in truth incon- 
sistent with the security of the Spanish trade, and that they could 
not be more effectually served than by fomenting to the utmost 
the discontents and divisions in England ; and by these representa- 
tions he continued to retain their confidence and his employment (2) . 

Another source of embarrassment to Walpole was the conduct of 
his own colleague, the Duke of Newcastle. Both of them loved 
power with their whole hearts, but with this difference ; Walpole 
loved it so well that he would not bear a rival; Newcastle so weU 
that he would bear any thing for it. Under Stanhope's govern- 
ment he had professed unbounded admiration and friendship for 
that minister (3) . Immediately on the death of Stanhope he bad 



(1) Speech of Walpole. Hay it. 1738. " send me what news there Is, and partienlarly 

(s) Tlndars Hist. toI. tiU. p. 368. " what comes from my dearest friend Stanhope. 

(3) Thus, for instance, he writes to Mr. Ghariea " He is alltrays dointr good, and always sacoen- 

Stanhope from Clareroont, inly S9. 1780. " Pray " fnl.^eto. Coxie's HSS. British Snsenii. 
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transferred the same sentiinent and submission to the Walpoles, 
and became Secretary of State in 1 724, as their deputy and agent. 
Bat though Tf illiiig to accept even the smallest morsel of authority, 
it was only till he could grasp at a larger. A favourable conjunc- 
ture of circumstances seemed now to open to him by the death of 
Qaeen Caroline, the growing unpopularity of Walpole, and the 
loud clamour for a Spanish war. Such a war, he found, was 
congenial to the military spirit of the King : it was also, as we 
have seen, eagerly pressed in Parliament; and of these wishes 
accordingly, Newcastle, though still with great caution, made 
himself the mouthpiece in the Cabinet. With the consent or 
conniyanceof His Majesty, he sent angry instructions and memorials 
to the British Minister in Spain, which it required all the skill of 
Walpole to modify and temper; and which greatly aggravated the 
difficulties of the negotiations. The same leaning to warlike 
measures was likewise shown, *but, as I believe, on more public- 
spirited grounds, by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke and by Lord Har- 
rington. The former, on one occasion, speaking in the House of 
Lords, inveighed with so much vehemence against the Spanish 
depredations, that Walpole, who was standing behind the throne, 
could not forbear exclaiming to those around him, ^^ Bravo I Colonel 
Yorke, bravo ! " Nor durst Walpole at this crisis, with the incli- 
nations of both King and people against him, pursue his usual 
haughty course, and at once cashier his wavering colleagues. 

Through these and many other obstacles derived from the pride 
of Spain, did Walpole prosecute his negotiation with the Govern- 
ment at Madrid (for the Court had now returned from Seville), 
and still endeavour to prevent an appeal to arms. He took care, 
however, to give weight to his paciGc overtures by displaying his 
readiness for war. A squadron of ten ships of the line, under the 
command of Admiral Haddock, sailed for the Mediterranean ; many 
single ships were despatched to the West Indies; letters of marque 
and reprisal were offered to the merchants; and the colony of 
Georgia was supplied with troops and stores to resist the Spaniards, 
who had threatened to invade it from St. Augustine. Directions 
were likewise sent to the British merchants in the several seaports 
of Spain, to register their goods with a notary public in case of a 
rapture. Such demonstrations were not lost upon the Spaniards, 
who, lowering their tone, gave orders that several prizes they had 
captured should be restored, and that seventy-one English sailors 
taken by Guarda Costas, and conQned at Cadiz, should be sent 
home. New instructions likewise came out to Geraldino, and he 
delivered a message purporting that bis master was inclined to enter 
into terms for conciliating past differences, and for preventing them 
in future. The negotiations that ensued were carried on first 
betwen Geraldino and Walpole in Tx)ndon, and afterwards between 
Mr. Keene and the Spanish Minister, Don Sebastian de la Quadra, 
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at Madrid. The mutual demands for damages sustained in com- 
merce were compared and balanced, and those .of tlngland upon 
Spain, after the deduction, were fixed at 200,000/. On the other 
hand, the Spaniards urged a claim of 60,000/. for the ships taken 
by Admiral Byngin 1718, a claim which had been left doubtful 
during Stanhope's administration, but which was, at least in its 
principle, acknowledged in the treaty of Seville. The remaining 
balance in favour of England was therefore 140,000/. which the 
Court of Madrid proposed to pay by assignnients upon the Ameri- 
can revenues. But the English Ministers, knowing the tediousness 
and uncertainty of that fund, preferred to make an allowance for 
prompt payment at home ; and the allowance agreed upon was 
45,000/. thus reducing the sum due from Spain to 95,000 (1). 
^^g^ The sum being thus determined, a Convention was 

founded upoti it, and finally signed by Keene and 1^ 
Quadra on the i4th of January 1739. It stipulated that this money 
should be paid within four months from the date of the ratification,- 
that this mutual discharge of claims should not however extend to 
any differences between the Crown of Spain and the South Sea 
Company, as holders of the Asiento contract; that within six weeks 
two plenipotentiaries from each side should meet at Madrid-, to 
regulate the pretensions of the two Crowns, as to rights of trade, 
and as to the Hmits of Carolina and Florida -, that their conferences 
should finish within eight months ; and that in the meantime no 
progress should be made in the fortifications of either province. 

Such is the famous Convention. Omitting, as it did, all mention 
of the Right of Search, and reserving the most intricate matters for 
subsequent negotiation, it was rather a preliminary to a treaty than 
a treaty itself ; but it had the merit of satisfying the Ynost urgent 
claims, and of providing for the rest a just and speedy decision. 
In its progress, however, it became clogged and entangled with 
another claim. . La Quadra had always maintained that 68,000/. 
was due to his master from the South Sea Company with respect to 
the Asiento contract, and declared that the Convention should not 
be ratified unless that money were paid. Mr. Keene, in answer 
observed that the Government of England and the South Sea 
Company were entirely distinct, and that the one had no control 
upon the other ; but he added, that if 68,000/. should be proved 
as really oviing, he would undertake that the debt should be 
discharged. This La Quadra affected to consider as a positive and 
unconditional promise ; and, on the very point of signing the Con- 
vention,, delivered to Keene and sent to Geraldino a formal 
protest; declaring that his Catholic Majesty reserved to himself 
the right of suspending the Asiento, unless the sum of 68,000/. 



(1) See the statement of Horace Walpole in the House of Commons, March 8. 1739. Pari. nisi, 
vol. X. 1S46— 1258. 
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should be speedily paid by the South Sea Company. The British 
Envoy was much embarrassed ; but at length, knowing the anxiety 
of Waipole to come to some conclusion before the meeting of 
Parliami^nt, he consented to sign the Convention, notwithstanding* 
the protest, and to receive the latter, not as admitting its demands, 
but merely as referring them to the future consideration of his 
Government. 

The Convention being transmitted to London, was announced 
to Parliament, with ^' great satisfaction," in the King's opening 
speech. Yet, even before its terms were distinctly understood, a 
strong spirit of opposition appeared against it ; and even Sir John 
Barnard condescended to such wretched cavils as the following : 
The King's speech had stated that plenipotentiaries would meet 
for regulating all the grievances and abuses which interrupted 
our commerce in the American seas; now to regulate abuses, said 
Barnard, implies a continuance of them, but only under another 
form ! — ' ' It requires no great art, no great abilities in a minister/' 
exclaimed Waipole, ^' to pursue such measures as might make a 
" war unavoidable. That is a very easy matter ; but. Sir, how 
'* many ministers have you had, who knew the art of avoiding 
^' war, by making a safe and honourable peace ? ... Suppose 
^* that the administration had joined last session in the popular 
'^ outcry for war, and that a vigorous war was actually entered 
'' into, can any gentleman say that this would have stopped the 
'' mouths of those who are resolved to find fault at any rate? In 
^' such an event, may we not easily imagine to ourselves that we 
^^ hear a violent opposition man declaiming on the benefits of peace ; 
^' telling the world that a trading people ought, by all manner of 
^' means, to avoid war ; that nothing is so ^^structive to their 
'' interests, and that any peace is preferable, even to a successful 
" war (1) ? " 

When however the articles of the Convention were made known, 
there arose a general ferment, not only in Parliament, but amongst 
the people. Loud and fierce was the cry. The Right of Search 
not renounced ! The limits of Georgia not defined ! The Spanish 
Capt^ns in the West Indies, after all their cruelties and depreda* 
tions, to escape without condign punishment! Our victory, in 
1718, to be taxed and paid for at the rate of 60,000/. ! Such were 
the complaints of the public, heightened and inflamed by the oppo* 
sition writers ; while those of the Minister defended his Convention 
so unskilfully, that, as a contemporary assures us, the injury which 
he suffered from the press was even greater when it was employed 
in vindicating than in impeaching hiis conduct (2). According to 
Horace Waipole the elder, '' ambition, avarice, distress, disappoint* 
^^ ment, and all the complicated vices that tend to render the minds 

(i)Parl. Hbt. T01.Z.P. MS. (J) TinWs Hl»l. Tol. Till. p. 887. 
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^' of men uneasy, are got out of Pandora's box, and fill all places 
'^ and ail hearts in the nation (1). '' 

In Parliament, the friends of the Minister, though diminished in 
numbers^ were not daunted in spirit. Earl Cholmondeley in the 
Lords moved an Address, drawn up with great skill and judgment, 
to thank His Majesty for concluding the Conyention ; to express 
reliance that, in the further negotiations, effectual care would be 
taken for securing the British navigation in the American seas ; and 
to promise that, should his Majesty's just expectations not be 
answered, the House would support him in vindicating the honour 
of his Crown and the rights of his people. Notwithstanding the 
two last clauses, this Address provoked a sharp resistance, and 
called forth several able speeches, amongst which those of Chester- 
field and Carteret were especially admired (2). The Duke of 
Argyle not only forsook theministerialranks, butappeared amongst 
the Opposition orators ; and the Prince of Wales gave his first vote 
in Parliament in favour of the latter. On a division, 71 of the 
Peers present voted for and 58 against the Address — a large increase 
in the usual strength of the minority. 

In the House of Commons the same Address was moved by 
Horace Walpole, in an elaborate speech of above two hours, 
beginning at half pa$t eleven in the morning (3). His statement, 
however clear and convincing, was immediately met by a burst of 
angry eloquence. First, Sir Thomas Saunderson complained that 
no revenge had been taken on the Spanish Captain who cut off 
Jenkins's ear. *' Even this fellow, " said he, ^' is suffered to live 
" to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and remain a living testimony 
'^ of the cowardly tameness and mean submission of Great Britain ! 
Lord Gage inveighed against the insujBBciency of the payments ; 
Lyttleton against the Right of Search. But by far the ablest speech 
was that of Pitt, who on this occasion seems first to have acquired 
the ascendency which he ever afterwards retained in the House of 
Commons. " Is this," he cried, '' any longer a nation, or what is 
'^ an English Parliament if, with more ships in your harbours 
'* than in all the navies of Europe, with above two millions of 
*' peqple in your American colonics, you will bear to hear of the 
" expediency of receiving from Spain an insecure, unsatisfactory, 
^' and .dishonourable Convention? Sir, I call it no more than it 
** has been proyed in this debate, ' It carries fallacy or downright 
*' subjection in almost every fine ,• it has been laid open or exposed 
*' in so many strong and glaring'h'ghts, that I cannot pretend to add 
^' any thing to the conviction and indignation it has raised^ '' 

He thus concluded, '^ 1 will not attempt to enter into the detail 
^' of a dark, confused, and scarcely intelligible account. But Spain 

(1) To Hr. Trevor, March 16. 1739. Goxe'0 Life Orlebar to the Rer. H. Etongh, March 8. 1789. See 

of Horace Lord Walpole. also Maty's Life, p. 168. 

(s) " Lord Cbefterfleld'i speech is prodigioiisly (3) Mr^ SelwTA to Mr. T. Tovovheid, March 10. 

" applauded an Tery fine and very arUnl." Mft 1789. 
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'^ Stipulates to pay to the Crown of England 95,000/. By a pre- 
^' liminary protest of the King of Spain, the South Sea Company is 
'* at once to pay 68,0001. of it ; if they refuse, Spain, I admit, is 
"still to pay the 95,000/. •, but how does it stand then? The . 
" Asiento contract is to be suspended ; you are to purchase this 
" sum at the price of an exclusive trade, pursuant to a national 
" treaty, and an immense debt of God knows how many thousand 
'' pounds, due from Spain to the South Sea Company. Here, Sir, 
^* is the submission of Spain by the payment of a stipulated sum ; 
^' a tax laid upon subjects of England, under the severest penalties, 
" with the reciprocal accord of an English Minister, as a prclimi- 
" nary that the Convention may be signed ; a condition imposed by 
^* Spain in the most absolute, imperious manner, and received by 
'< the Ministers of England in the most tame and abject. Can any 
" verbal distinctions, any evasions whatever, possibly explain away 
'* this public infamy ? To whom would we disguise it ? To our- 
" selves and to the nation; I wish we could hide it from the eyes 
" of every Court in Europe. They see Spain has talked to you like 
^' your master, they see this arbitrary fundamental condition, and 
" it nmst stand with distinction, with a pre-eminence of shame, as 
" a part even of this Convention. This Convention, Sir, I think 
^' from my soul is nothing but a stipulation for national ignominy ; 
" an illusory expedient to baffle llh^rescntment of the nation ; a 
'' truce without a suspension of hostilities on the part of Spain ; on 
^* the part of England a suspension, as to Georgia, of the first law 
" of nature, self-preservation and self-defence ; a surrender of the 
^^ rights.and trade of England to the mercy of plenipotentiaries ; 
" and in this infinitely highest and sacred point, future security, 
'^ not only inadequate, but directly repugnant to the resolutions 
** of Parliament and the gracious promise of the throne. The 
'• complaints of your despairing merchants, — the voice of England 
" has condemned it. Be the guilt of it upon the head of the 
'* adviser : God forbid that this Committee should share the guilt 
'* by approving it (1) ! " 

The debate was closed by a speech from the Minister, with his 
usual skill, but not with his usual success, for he found his majo- 
rity dwindled to only ^9^ the numbers being 270 against 232. 
This appeared to the Opposition leaders a favourable opportunity 
to execute a project which they had for some time brooded over, 
and which was recommended to them by no less an authority than 
Bolingbroke : to withdraw or secede in a body from the House 
of Commons. By this means they hoped to heighten the natio- 
nal ferment, to represent the cause of corruption as all-pow- 



(1) Pari. Hist. vol. x. p. i280-«3 Mr. Selwyn, vol. ill. p. Kl». Mr. Orlebar, Another placemao, 

a strong MiDisterialltft, wrl^s the next day to likewise allades to some " yonn^ gentlemen, who 

■r. Townshend, " Mr. 1>itt spoke very well, '* took great penonal liherticfl." March 10. 1799. ^ 
"but Tery abnsiyely." Se« Coxe's Walpole, 
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erful, and yet, at the same time, to \vithhoId the Miaistcr, by 
popular odium, from pursuing liis measures in their absence. 
Accordingly, on the day after the Resolution of Horace Walpole 
was carried in Committee, and on the Report of it being brought 
up to the House,- Pulteney who had reserved himself for this oc- 
casion, opened another attack on the Convention, in which he was 
ably followed by Wyndham. A second division which ensued 
having only confirmed the last, Wyndham immediately rose, and 
with much solemnity, speaking both for himself and for his friends, 
took leave of that House, as he declared, for ever. '' In a future 
'' Parliament,'' he said, ^^he might perhaps still be at liberty to 
" serve his country as before, but not being unable to discern the 
''least appearance of reason in anyone argument offered on the 
'' Ministerial side, he must conclude either that the majority was 
"swayed by other or secret arguments, or that he himself wanted 
'* common sense to comprehend the force of those which he had 
"heard. In the first case," he continued, ''he could not with 
*' honour sit in an Assembly determined by such influences ; in the 
''latter case, he looked upon himself as a very unfit person to 
^' act as a senator : and in either case, therefore, he thought it 
*' his duty for the future to retire, and content himself with of- 
" fering up his prayers for the preservation of his country." 

So strong and unmeasured i^re some of the expressions of 
this speech, that, as the Mitttsters believed, it was the wish of 
the speaker to be sent to the Tower, and thus to stir the minds 
of the people as a martyr in their cause. At the moment Mr. 
Pelham fell into the snare, and was actually rising to move his 
commitment, when Walpole with more sagacity prevented him, 
by rising himself and thanking his opponents, as he said, for 
throwing off the mask (1). We can be on our guard, added he, 
against open rebels, but not against secret traitors. He reminded 
Wyndham how twenty-five years before he had been seized by 
the vigilance of Government, and pardoned by its clemency ^ he 
upbraided him for the ill use of that clemency, and only feared 
that the seceders would not be as good as their word, and would 
come back. "For I remember," said he, "that in the case of 
" their favourite Bishop (of Rochester)^ who was impeached of 
" High Treason, the same gentleman and his faction made the 
** same resolution. They then went off as traitors as they were, 
*'but their retreat had not the detestable effect they expected 
" and wished, and therefore they returned (2)." 

A Secession is a measure that has been several times attemp- 
ted in the House of Commons, but always with such signal fai- 
lure that the experiment will probably never be repeated. An 

(i) Mr. Selwyn to T. Town«hend. March 10. 1789. bowever, this secession of 17S3 recorded ia any 
aod'4'lndars Hist. vol. viU. p. 408. of the pabllQations of that time, 

(s) Pari. Hist. toI. x. p. 1S8I. I cannot ftnd, 
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individoal may sometimes be justified for withdrawing; a party 
Deyer. In such cases the public have miiformljr asked whether 
spleen and disappointment might not have some share in the 
decision — whether the country is best served by inactivity and 
silence — ^whether, if the Constitution really be in danger from 
a corrupt majority there is no surer remedy than to leave that 
majority unresisted and increased. This it soon appeared was 
the general and prevailing sentiment. Even at the outset three 
eminent members of the Opposition, Sir John Barnard, Lord 
Polwarth, and Mr. Plumer, of Hertfordshire, with a more far- 
sighted policy than their friends, refused to join he m in their 
retreat, and continued to attend their duty as before (1). As to 
the others (about sixty in number), scarcely had they embarked 
upon their new course before they perceived its iU effects, and 
regretted their decii»on. They hoped to avail themselves of a 
call of the House, fixed for the next Monday, either as a pre- 
text for returning to their posts, or as an occasion for being 
taken into custody, and becoming objects x>f popular compassiori. 
Bat Walpole perceiving their drift, baffled them altogether, and 
eluded the call by moving an adjournment of the House till the 
Tuesday. So far from his career being checked by the Seces- 
sion, as his enemies expected, he declared that no event in his 
whole administration had relieved him from more embarrassment. 
The Government measures now passed easily and smoothly, with ' 
seldom a speech, and never a division to arrest them. Bills were 
introduced and carried in behalf of the woollen manufacture and 
of the sugar Colonies ; and though the repeal of the Test Act was 
again proposed by a section of Walpole's friends, the others ral- 
lied round him so effectuaUy that the motion was rejected by a 
larger majority than on the last occasion. 

But the question on which the Secession was most advantageous 
to the Minister was undoubtedly the Danish Subsidy, by which we 
stipulated to pay annually 250,000 dollars for three years* in return 
for a promise of the King of Denmark to hold ready 6000 men for 
our service, if required. It is aUeged that the French Government 
had endeavoured to draw Denmark into a separate alliance with 
itself and Sweden against England, and had made other and more 
considerable offers which it was our interest and duty to forestall (2) . 
But as it appeaors to me, there is no proof nor probability of such 
endeavours, beyond the assertion of a Danish Minister who wished 
to enhance his terms, and the belief of an English Envoy who 
wanted an excuse for his employers. The secret motive of this 
treaty, as of too many others, was not English but Hanoverian, and 

(1) Opinions of the' Duchess of Marlborongh, —Was this the Terr best topic for her Grace to 

p. 76. The Dnchess predicts, amongst the ill con- choose ? 

sequences of the Secession, that " Sir Robert (S) See Coxe's Walpole, yol. I. p. 609., and his 

" Walpole may now keep all the money r^sed MS. Collections, Brit. Mnseum* 
** from the pnhlte for hlmwlf Mid his brother! " 

II. 3 
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regarded the possession of a petty castle and lordship catted Stein- 
horst. This castle bad been bought from Holstein by George the 
Second, as Elector of Hanover, but the Danes claiming the so- 
vereignty had sent a detachment of troops against it ; a skirmish 
ensued, and the Danes were driven from the place. The Goprt of 
Copenhagen, much incensed, had made preparations to avenge the 
insult ; and it was precisely at this period that the well-timed treaty 
of subsidy calmed their resentment, and obtained the cession of 
their claim. It is, according to my judgment, a mere evasion to 
assert in apology for Walpole, that the two transactions, though 
identical in point of time, were not connected in any other manner. 
The Opposition leaders, from thehr country retreats, exclaimed, 
and not without much truth, that Steinhorst was bought with 
British money ; and Bolingbroke, with his usual exaggeration, soon 
afterwards expresses his ^^fear that we shall throw the small re- 
^^ mainder of our wealth where we have thrown so much already, 
^^ into" the German gulph, which cries Give, give, and is never 
** satisBed (1).'' 

The Session having closed in such unusual tranquillity. Sir Ro- 
bert redoubled his exertions to bring the differences with Spain to 
a pacific issue ; but the invectives of the pseudo-patriots had un- 
fortunately served not merely to rouse uiimosity in England, but to 
awakena corresponding spirit in Spain. Like all subjects of des- 
potic monarchies, the Spaniards ascribed the insults of the British 
Opposition to the fault of the British Ministry; and, in order to 
resent the first, determined to assail the latter. When the pleni- 
potentiaries met, in pursuance of the Convention, loud complaints 
were heard that the required sum of 68,000/. was withheld by the 
South Sea Company ; and it was declared that the King of Spain 
thought himself at liberty, in consequence, to seize their effects, 
and to suspend their Asiento for negroes. The continuance of the 
British squadron in the Mediterranean gave scarcely less offence ,- 
while it remained there, said La Quadra, no *^ grace or facilities" 
were to be expected, as the honour of the King his master would 
not admit any condescension with such a scourge hung over him. 
But, above all, the Court of Madrid, galled at the denial of their 
Right of Search in the English Parliament, assumed a far higher 
tone respecting it, and intimated that unless it were admitted as the 
basis of negotiation there would be no need of any further confo- 
rences. 

Notwithstanding this haughty tone, all hopes of peace had not 
yet vanished. Cardinal Fleury, with his usual conciliatory temper, 
offere^ the mediation of France ; and undertook to guarantee the 
inunediate payment of the 95,000/. demanded from Spain under the 
Convention, provided only the English squadron were withdrawn 

(1) To ]Lor4 Manknonl, Aum 9. XlkU WiurotaMl HMtft m. U. 
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fit)m the Mediterranean (1). Walpole however well knew that 
the English nation was now too highly irritated to admit of any Gom-^ 
promise, however just and reasonable. There are humours in th 
body politic as in the human frame, that can only he cured by their 
own excess and festering, and must he worse before they can be 
better. Such a spirit had at length been raised by the Opposition 
in England. The King also was impatient for vigorous measures, 
being quick in anger, fond Of the army, and, like most Princes, 
thinking himself a great military chieftain. Thus urged, both 
from above and fr(Mn below, Walpole perceived that the time for 
paUiatives had passed, and that he was reduced to this plain alterna- 
tive — to engage in war, or to retire from oflSce. He decided for 
the former. The most active preparations now began ; the squadron 
of Haddock, so far from being withdrawn, was reinforced ; Sir 
Chaloner Ogle was ordered to the West Indies with another ; and 
Sir Jcbtk Norris hoisted his flag on board the Namur, at Chatham. 
Diplomatists were likewise set in movement : Horace Walpole em- 
barked for Holland to require the auxiliary troops stipulated in case 
of hostilities ; and Mr. Keene received his final instructions, with 
a view no longer of preserving peace, but of justifying war. He 
was directed to declare, in most peremptory terms, that the King 
his master insisted on an absolute rennnciation of the Right (tf 
Search — on the immediate payment of the sum fixed by the Con- 
vention—on an express acknowledgment of the Britisji claims in 
North America. These demands being, as was foreseen, refused, 
or rather evaded, a Declaration of War against Spain was issued in 
London on the 1 9th of October. 

To those who consider the unavoidable miseries of war, not only 
to the Tanquished, but even to the victors— the lives lost and the 
bodies maimed in battle — and worse than loss of limb or of life, the 
sad bereavements and broken hearts at home — ^to. those who re- 
collect how long England had enjoyed, and how highly thriven by, 
the blessing of peace — to them there must be some matter of sur- 
prise in the universal and rapturous joy with which this Decla- 
ration was recdved. Exultation spread from man to man like a 
contagious illness ; and depending as little on reason or reflection. 
Each felt as though he had attained some special and personal ad- 
Tanti^e. The Spanish colonies it was thought would prove an 
easy prey, and amply reimburse alt the expcnces of an armament 
agaipst them. Already were the treasures of Potosi grasped in 
anticipation ; and again did the golden dreams of the South Sea 
Company float before the public eyes. The stocks which had been 
latterly declining rose immediately. The bells pealed from every 
steeple in London. Still louder were the shouts and acclamations 
resounding from the large and delighted multitude which followed 

(IJ All WftldesratQ to tlie Puke of Newcastle, Psrltf, AVff. i9. t78»« 
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the heralds of the Declaration, and poured after them into the City. 
Several chiefs of the Opposition (for they and they alone were in 
truth the gainers) joined the joyful procession. The Prince of 
Wales himself was present ; nor did His Royal Highness disdain to 
stop before the Rose Tavern at Temple Bar, and drink success to 
the war. 

1^; On reviewing the whole of the transactions that prepared and 
produced the Spanish quarrel, we shall find ample reason for con- 
demning, though on different grounds, both the Opposition and 
the Minister. To inflame a headstrong resentment— to kindle an 
unjust and unprofitable war — ^to serve their party at the expense of 
principle— and to wound their antagonist through the sides of 
their country — such was the conduct of those who arrogated the 
name, but forsook the duty, of patriots! These noisy bawlers 
with NO SEARCH as their favourite cry, who exclaimed that unless 
that right were explicitly renounced by the Spaniards, there 
should be no alternative but hostilities ; — these very men, only ten 
years afterwards, cheerfully concurred in a peace that left the 
Right of Search altogether unnoticed and secured ! Bat why en- 
large upon the accusation, when Walpole's opponents have them- 
selves pleaded Guilty. '* Some years after,'' says Mr. Burke, *' it 
" was my fortune to converse with many of the principal actors 
^^ against that minister, and with those who principally excited 
^^ that clamour. None of them, no, not one, did in the least de- 
^' fend the measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. They 
^^ condemned it as freely as they would have done in commenting 
^^ upon any proceeding in history in which they were totally un- 
" concerned (i).'' 

But was the Minister more free from blame in yielding to this 
clamour ?— -Was it not beyond all doubt his duty to stand firm 
against it so long as it coi:dd be resisted, or to retire if it became 
irresistible ? Yet at this the critical, the turning point of his poli- 
tical character, Walpole still unworthily <;lung to his darling office, 
thus proving that a love of power, and not a love of peace, as has 
been pretended, was his ruling principle. It viras a sin against 
light No man had a clearer view of the impending mischief and 
misery of the Spanish war. On the very day of the Declaration, 
when joyful peals were heard from every steeple of the City, the 
Minister muttered, '^ They may ring the bells now ; before long 
*" they will be wringing their hands (2)." Yet of this mischief and 
misery he would stoop to be the instrument ! 

It is alleged, indeed, that Sir Robert did actually tender his re- 
signation to his Sovereign, and recalled it only at the Royal 
request ; but this, were it true, would not suffice for his justifi- 
cation, and it seems moreover to rest merely on some loose and 

(1) TluN^tf on a Re^cid0 Peace, p. 74. (i) coxe's Walpole, t<9' i* P. <i9. 
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apologetic expressions of his brother Horace many years afterwards. 
Yet how shortsighted is personal ambition! Like avarice, in its 
baser stages, it cannot part with present possession, even for the 
largest future returns. Had Walpole withdrawn upon this ques- 
tion, its subsequent unpopularity would have retrieved his own, 
and the revulsion of national feeling would speedily have borne him 
back to ofSce, more uncontrolled and mighty than before. By re* 
maining at the helm, on the contrary, Sir Robert secured but a 
brief respite ; and, as we shall find, was ere long overwhelmed by 
that tr^nendlous tempest, which, though aimed only at the steers^ 
man, endangered the vessel itself. 



CHAPTER XXL 



The year 1740 opened under no favourable auspices 
for Walpole, whether as regarding the peace of 
Europe or the stability of his administration in England. Abroad, 
the war with Spain, however unwillingly begun, must niow be 
vigorously urged ; and there was this further evil attending it, that 
a rupture with France would almost inevitably follow. This was 
a consequence that Sir Robert had always foreseen and feared i it 
had been one of bis main motives for peace, although of too delicate 
a nature for him to allege in debate. The monarchs of Spain and 
of France-, bound together by close ties of kindred, always thought 
themsdves natural sdUes, and the ^^ Family Compact '* existed in 
their minds long before it was concluded as a treaty or called by 
that name. Under the Regency of Orleans, indeed, different 
maxims prevailed, the Regent, having good reason to consider the 
King of Spain not as a kinsman but as a rival. But under Fleury 
the old system returned in full force : be had used every endeavour 
to avert a war between the Courts of London and Madrid ; when, 
however, that war actually ensued, he became more and more 
estranged from his English allies. The despatches of that period 
display the growing coldness, and point to the probable result. In 
the event, as I shall hereafter show, the war between England and 
Spain became grafted into that which arose throughout Europe 
on the death of the Emperor Charles the Sixth ; but had even 
that eyent not occurred, there seems every reason to believe that 
France would ere long have sided with Spain, This was the very^ 
evil which had been apprehended from the enthronement of the 
House of Bourbon in Spain : such was the very system against 
which Somers had negotiated and Marlborough fought ; and it is 
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remarkable, that the same eventi should folly jnstity at once 
both the warlike counsels of Godolphin and the pacific policy ct 
Walpole. 

At home the unpopularity of the Minister was gathering in the 
distance like a dark cloud on the horizon, ere long to burst in 
thunder on his head. He soon found that he had not bettered his 
condition by yielding to the foolish cry for war. Unjust clamours 
are not to be silenced by weak or wicked compliance; instead of 
appeasing their violence it onIyalt»-s their direction. All the 
aUeged misdeeds of Walpole — the Gin Act^— the Play House Bill — 
the Excise Scheme — the corruption of Parliament, — the ^' unpa- 
" ralleled ruin " of the country, (for present distress is always 
called ^' unparalleled '*) were now urged against him in combined 
array. He was held forth as the sole cause of national grievances, 
or rather as the greatest grievance in himself. Nay, more, it is 
certain that had Sir Robert even declared war against all Europe 
at this time, he could not have freed himself from the disgraceful 
imputation of being a friend of peace; it would still have been 
thought that he was forced forward against his will, and that he 
would seize the first opportunity of indulging his base love of public 
quiet and prospierity. Such was the injustice of the moment ; and 
there had been for some time petty riots and ri$ings, none of import- 
ance in itself, but in their aggregate denoting and augnaetiting the 
ferment of the people (1). 

This ferment of the people gave of course strength and spirit to 
the Opposition in Parliament. The Seceders having felt the errcMr 
of their course, eagerly seized the declaration of war as a pretext 
to change it. On the meeting of Parliament in November 1789, 
no sooner had the Address been moved and seconded, thanPnlteney 
rose, in the name of the rest, to explain their altered views. He 
beganby defending them for their Secession. ^^ Thisstep," hesaid, 
^^ however it has been hitherto censured, will, I hope, for the 
^^ future be treated in a diflferent manner, for it is fully justified by 
^^ the declaration of war, so universally approved, that any further 
*' vindication will be superfluous. There is not an assertion main- 
^' tained in it, that was not almost in the same words insisted upon 
^' by those who opposed the Convention. Since that time there 
^^ has not one event happened that was not then foreseen and 
^' foretold. But give me leave to say. Sir, that though the treat- 
'^ ment which we have since received from the Court of Spain may 
^^ have swelled the account, yet it has furnished us with no new 
'^ reasons for declaring war ; the sameprovocatfonshave only been 
^^ repeated, and notUng but longer patience has added to the 
^^ justice of our cause. The same violation of treaties, the same 

(1) See for example Boyer^s Poltt. State, rol. M. ** lesi and armi UaA onlj want a head to make a 
p. 806. Lady Mary Wortley observes, "Oar mobs " very formidable body." (Letters, toI. II. p. 212. 
** grow Tery borriMe : here are a vast number of ed. 1987.) 
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<< imtaacesoflnjBstice and barbarity, tihe flame disregard to the 
'* Law of Nations, which are kid down in this declaration, were 
^* then too flagrant to be denied and too contemptuous to be 

^^ borne It is therefore evident that if the war be necessary 

^^ now, it was necessary before the Convention. Of this necessity, 
^^ the gentlemen known, l^P^ever improperly, by the name of 
*' Seceders, were then fully convincedi They saw instead of that 
'* ardour of resentment and zeal for the honour of Britain, which 
" such indignities on^ht to have produced, nothing but meanness, 
" tameness, and submisrion, . . . , to such conduct they could give 
^' no sanction ;- they saw that all opposition was ineffectual, and 
^* that their presence was only made use of, that what was already 
<' determined might be ratified by the appearance of a fair debate. 
'^ They therefore seceded . . . .The state of afbirs is now changed ; 
** the measures at the Ministry are altered ; and the same regard 
'^ for the honour and welfare of their oountry that determined 
'^ these gentlemen to withdraw, has now brought them hither once 
'^ more, to give their advice and assistance in those measures 
^^ which they then pointed out as the only means of asserting and 
'* retrieving theto. " 

Sir Robert Walpole replied with great spirit. ^* After what passed 
*' last Session, and after the repeated declarations of the honourable 
'^ gentleman who spoke last, and his friends, I little expected that 
'' this Session we should have been again favoured with their com- 
*^ pany. I am always pleased. Sir, when I see gentlemen In the way 
'' of their duty, and glad that these gentlemen have returned to theirs; 
'^ though, to say ttie truth, I was in no great concern, lest the ser- 
*' vice, either of His Majesty or the nation should suffer by their 
" absetite. I believe the nation is generally sensible that the many 
'* useAil and popular acts which passed towards the end of last 
" Session, were greatly forwarded and favoured by the secession 
'' of these gentlemen ; and if they are returned only to oppose and 
" perplex, I shall not at all be sorry if they secede again (t). " 

The debate on the King's speech was not confined to this remark- 
able incident ; a warning it contained against '^heatsand animosities/" 
being construed by the Opposition as an insult to themselves, was 
warmly resented. In the Commons, however, the Address passed 
unanimously ; but the Lords, stirred by eloquent speeches from Ches- 
terfield and Carteret, divided, 68 for, and 41 against, the motion. 

During the whole of this Session it is easy to observe the Mi- 
nister's diminished strength. His supplies indeed passed without 
difficulty; the Land Tax was raised again to four shillings in the 
pound ; and four millions were granted for the war (2). But on 

(1) Pari. Hist. toI. 1L p. 89. Coxe's Walpole, ft. To Sir William Wyndliam, Not. 1. and Nor. 18. 

fol. I. p. 626. Bolingbrolce is remarkably cautioag 1739. 

in forbearing to give any opinion as to the (2) " Poor millions of money bave been raised 

policyofthe Seceders returning, bat seems against " oa tlie people tlii^i year, yet in all probability 
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most Other questions, finding that he could not stand his ground, 
he prudently preferred concession to defeat. When Wyndham 
moved a violent Address to the Grown tibat no peace with Spain 
might be admitted unless the Right of Search were renounced, the 
Opposition expected a great triumph, but were disappointed by 
Walpole declaring that he was theAst to agree to the motion. 
When Pulteney brought in a bill '^for the encouragement of 
seamen, " by which the public would be deprived of aU share in 
prize-money ; Walpole opposed it only in its first stage, but then 
sullenly and silently acquiesced. He agreed to an Address ^^ that 
^^ a sufficient number of ships may be appointed to cruize in pro- 
^^ per stations for the effectual protection of trade; " though the 
motion implied that the number of cruisers had hitherto been in- 
sufficient, and that the Ministers therefore had been neglectful of 
their duty. Still more evident was Us sense of w^kness when a 
bill was introduced by himself for registering all seamen capable 
of service, and rendering them liable to summons on emergendes 
— ^a measure which he thought absolutely needful for the speedy 
equipment of the fleet. According to official returns, only 21,000 
seamen could be mustered in the Royal Navy during the year 
1739(1); while impressment from merchant shipping was an un- 
certain and invidious resource. Under these circumstances the 
Minister consulted Sir Charles Wager and Sir John Norris, the 
heads of the Admiralty, who declared that (hey could devise no 
other remedy but a general registry of seamen, according to the 
system which prevailed in -France. But when the measure thus 
framed was laid before the House it was received with general 
disapprobation, and even horror, as an introduction of French 
measures and French despotism ; it was certainly open to very grave 
objections, and after a faint defence was speedily dropped by the 
Minister. A general embargo upon shipping, to which he had re- 
course, was encountered with scarcely less clamour by the mer- 
chants ; they called it an intolerable oppression upon commerce, 
and petitioned the House of Commons to be heard by counsel against 
it. Their request was. supported by the Opposition, but withstood 
by the Government, and rejected by a large majority ; however, 
the latter soon afterwards yielded to a compromise, by which the 
merchants agreed to carry one third of their crew of landsmen, 
and to furnish one man in four to the Ring's ships ; while on the 
other hand, about the 14th of April, the embargo was removed (2). 
— ^Who in this cautious and and conceding Session could recognize 
the imperious and all-powerful Prime Minister ? 



" nothing will be done.... Our situation is yery Commons (Journals, January S8. 1740). This cal- 

" extraordinarr. Sir Robert will have an army , culation of si,5ie is the average of the months, the 

" win not hare a war, and cannot hare a peace.i *» number being less in the first months, but more 

Pulteney to Swift, June 8. 17M. (Swill's Works, n the later. 
yo\. xix. p. 8SS.) (8) Tlndal's Hist. Tol. Tlfl. p. W7» 

(1) See the Acconnts presented to the House of 
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Tfa60p|K)si(i(m wbich at this time had gathered againfit Walpole 
might well indeed dismay him, supportetf as it was by so much 
popular favour, and comprising as it did almost every statesman 
of lofty talents or brilliant reputation. In each House he saw ar- 
rayed before him the accumulated resentments of twenty years, 
la the Lords, Chesterfield had become the most graceful and ad- 
mired debater of the day. With more depth of knowledge and 
more fnHrce of application, Carteret was equally powerful as a 
speaker: he was marked out by the public voice for oflSce, and, 
like Oalba, would ever have been deemed most worthy of power 
ankss he had attained it (1). The livdy sallies of Bathurst, and 
the s(denm invectives of Gower, continued to support the same 
cause ; and within the last year it gained a most important acces- 
sion in the Duke of Argyle. He had very many times before turn- 
ed round from one party to the other, and each of his former 
changes may be clearly traced to some personal and selfish motive. 
For this last change, however, no adequate cause is assigned. His 
enemies whispered that Argyle could always foresee and forsake 
the losing side (2) ; yet in so long a life it is not impossible that for 
once be might deviate into disinterestedness. Thus much only we 
know, that after being a zealous supporter of Walpole's adminis- 
tration during many years, he, in the session of 1739, stood forth 
as one of its most bitter, most firequent, and most formidable assail- 
ants in debate. Yet Sir Robert, still wishing to keep measures 
with a man of such princely possessions, shining tsdents, and emi- 
nent services, left him in possession of every place, pension, oifice, 
or emolument, that had been lavishly heaped upon him as the price 
oi his support. This forbearance was ere long taunted as timidity. 
Once in 1739, the Duke being present under the gallery of the 
HoiSse of Commons to hear the debate, Pulteney turned his speech 
to some officers who had voted against the Convention, and had in 
consequence been arbitrarily dismissed. ^^ They who had the cou- 
^' rage," cried Pulteney, '^ to follow the dictates of their own breasts 
^' were disabled from farther serving their country in a military 
^^ capacity. One exception, Sir, I know there is, and I need not teU 
'^ gentlemen that I have in my eye one military person, great in 
'^ bis character, great in his capacity, great in the important offices 
'^ he has discharged, who wants nothing to make him still greater 
" butt to be stripped of all the posts, of all the places, he now en- 
'* joys. — ^But that, Sir, they dare not do (3)." 

Want of daring, however, was seldom the fault of Walpole 
Vfhere his own colleagues were concerned. Next year, finding 
that his moderation had but emboldened instead of conciliating 



(1) Mijor priTato Tlfos dom privitiit fiiit, et " tremely angry. It is a oommon saying that 

omninm consensu capax Imperii, nisi imperftssel. " when a hoose is to fall the rats go away." 17SB. 

(Tacit. Hist. lih. i. c. 49.) ' (Opinions of the Dnehess of Karlborough, p. 7.) 

(>} ** U Is said thai the imke of Argyle Is ex- (9) Tindal*s Hist. toI. tUI. p. 404. ^ 
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bis eDemy^ he preTHiled upon the Sing, by one order, to digmiss i 
the Duke from all his employments. The news roused the I 
Highland blood of ATgyle. General Keith, brother of the Earl | 
Marischal, and a zealous Jacobite, was with his Grace wheki he 
received his dismission. ^^ Mr. Keith/' exclaimed the Duke, ^' fall 
' ^ flat , fall edge, we must get rid of these people ! '' — ^ ^ which/'|says 
Keith, '^ might imply both man and master, or only the man (i) ! " 

In the Lower House, at nearly the same moment, Sir Robert 
Walpcde was freed from one of his most powerful antagonists, Sir i 
WiUiam Wyndham, who died at Wells after a few days' illness, i 
His frame had always been delicate (2), and he was only fifty-three , 
years old ; (or nearly half that period had he been a leading member , 
of the House of Commons. ^^In my opinion," says Speaker 
Onslow, ^^ Sir William Wyndham was the most made for a great i 
^' man of any one that I haye known in this age. Every thing , 
^' about him seemed great; There was no inconsistency in his 
^' composition ; all the parts of his character suited and helped one 
'^ another (3)." The same authority, however, admits him to have 
been haughty and arrogant in temper, and without any acquire 
ments of learning (4) . Pope extols him as ^' the master erf our pas- 
^' sions and his own; " yet the latter praise, at all events^ does not 
apply to his private life, since it appears that, though twice 
married (5), he resembled his friends Bolingbroke and Bathurst as 
a man of pleasure (6). As a statesman, he wanted only a better 
cause, a longer life, and the lustre of official station (one more year 
would have brou^t it) for perfect fame. Born dT an ancient 
lineage and inheriting a large estate, he dignified both his family 
and his fortune. The allurements which beguiled his lighter 
hours may have sometimes relaxed his public application ; but the 
dangers which crossed his career and tried his firmness, left him 
unshaken and unchanged. His eloquence, more solemn and stately 
than Pulteney's, and perhaps less ready, was not less effective ; and 
I cannot praise it more highly than by saying that he deserved to 
be the rival of Wadpole and the friend of St. John. 

In early life Wyndham was guilty of a failing whidi reason and 
reflection afterwards corrected : he thought and spoke with levity 
on sacred subjects. One instance of the kind, I am inclined to men- 
tion, on account of the admirable answer which he received from 
Bishcq) Atterbury ; an answer not easily to be matched, as a most 

(1) Letter of Ibe Earl MarlBChal, Jane 16. 1740. (8) Speaker Onslow's Remarks (Coxes Walpole, 

Stuart Papers. I owe this extract to the kindness vol. li. p. S6f .) 

of the Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, who copied it (*) This Is conflrmed by the Rev. Dr. King s 

at Carlton House. The original seems to have " He was not eminent in any branch of literature." 

fallen from Its right 4>rder» and I conld not find It (Anecdotes, p. 179.) 

among the Stuart Papers of that year, at Camber- (5) The first wife of Sir William was daughter 

land Lodge. of t*"® I>"^o <*f Somerset, snrnamed ilie Proud ; 

(8) "When I was last amongst yoa, Sir William and the inflnence of that family in 17'.9 obtained 

•• Wyndham was in a bad state of health : I al- for Sir Charles Wyndham, son and heir of Sir 

" ways loyed him, and rejoice to hear from yon William, the title of Earl of EgremonL 

" the flgure he makes." Swift to Erasmus Lewis, ^^') SeeTor example the Dnkc of Wharton's letter 

July «S. 1787. of f ebruary 8. 1725, in the. Appendix. , 
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ready and ftMrcible, yet mild and polishdH reproof. In 1715 they 
were dining with a party at the Dake of OrmO!|^'s^ at Richmond. 
Tbeconversation tnrningon prayers, Wyndham said, that the short- 
est [M*ayer he had ever heard of was the prayer of a common soldier 
JDSt before the battle of Blenheim. ^^ Oh God, if there be a God, 
^' save ray soul, if I have a soul ! '' This story was followed by a 
general langh. Bnt the Bishop of Rochester, then first joiniof^ in 
the Gonversation, and addressing himself to Wyndham, said with his 
usual grace and gentleness of manner, ^^ Your prayer, Sir William, 
** is indeed very short ; bnt I remember another as short, bnt a much 
^ better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the same circum^ 
*' stances: ^Oh God, if in the day of battle I forget thee, do 
*' ' not thou forget me ! ' " — The whole company sat silent and 
abashed (1>. 

To Bolingbroke, the loss of Wyndham was» both on public and 
private grounds, a deep and grievous blow. He deplores it in his 
letters, conjointly with another loss the Opposition had just sus* 
tained through the decease of the Earl of Marchmont, whose son 
and successor. Lord Polwarth, of course lost his seat in the House 
of Commons, and yet (for it was a Scotch title) gained none in the 
House of Lords. Polwarth was a young man of distiguished abi- 
h'tics, of rising influence in the Commons, of great — perhaps too 
gron t party warmth (2). *' What a star has our Minister !" writes 
Bolingbroke, ^'Wyndham dead, Marchmont disabled! The loss 

^' of Marchmont and Wyndham to our country ! ^^ I can con- 

'^ tribute nothing, my dear Marchmont — thus I used to speak to 
^' Wyndham, thus let me speak to you— I can contribute nothing 
^^ to alleviate your grief unless mingling my tears with yours can 
'' contribute to it. I feel the whole weight of it; I am pleased to 
*^ feel it ; I should despise myself if I felt it less. .... How imper- 

^^ tinent is it to combat grief with syllogism ! We lament our 

'* own loss, but we lament that of our country too (3) ! " 

Bat whatever void the death of Wyndham may have left in the 
ranks of Opposition, there had— even before that shining orb w?is 
quenched — arisen in more happy augury, a still brighter star over 
the political horizon. What British heart does not thrill at the 
title of Chatham, or— loftier still — the name of William Pitt? 

William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was born in No- 
vember 1708, of an old gentleman's family, first raised to wealth 
and eminence by his grandfather Thomas, Governor of Madras. It 

{1} Dr. Kings's Anecdotes, p. 7. Dr. King, then a Bat we may distrust the tmth of this story, ▼hieh 

▼try young man. was himself one of the party. seems Intended as a side blow against Pitt and 

(2) *' I hate heard some say that Lord Polwarth Palteney. 
" and his brother are too warm ; but I own I lore (3) To Lord Marchmont, Aagnst 8.. 1740, ' and 
" those that are so, and nerer saw much good la - an extract from a letter to Pope, of the same or 

" those that are not.** (Opinions of the Dnehess nearly the same date. Marchmont Papers, vol. it. 

of Harlborongh, p. 7fe.) According to Horace Wal- p. t34. e( seq. Bolingbroke adds, ** Mnltls fortuniB 

pole, Sir Robert used to say to his sons, "when I " rulneribos pcrcassus haic unl me imparem 

" hare answered Sir John Barnard and Lord Pol- " sensi." 
"warth, I think I hare concluded the debate.'' 
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was he who brought over from India the celebrated diamond which 
still bears his nami| and which weighing 127 carats, was the largest 
yet discovered. He had given 20,000t. for it on the spot, and af- 
terwards sold it to the Regent Orleans for 125,0002. During the 
interval, we arc told, that he used upon his journeys to conceal it 
in the cavityof one of the high-heeled shoes, which he wore ac- 
cording to the fashion of that day. Governor Pitt acquired poli- 
tical importance by purchasing the burgage tenures of Old Samm, 
and political connection by the marriage of his daughter with Ge- 
neral Stanhope in 1713. His grandson, William, was a younger 
brother, and intended for the army, but received his education at 
Eton, and Trinity College, Oxford. Scarce any thing is recorded 
of his life at either, except that even at school he was already at- 
tacked by the great bane and curse of his future life — an hereditary 
gout. He was much noticed as a boy by his uncle Earl Stanhope, 
who discerned his rising talents, and according to a family tra- 
dition used to call him *' the young Marshal/' His complaint in- 
creasing at Oxford, he was compelled to leave the University with- 
out taking a degree and to go abroad for his health. His tour was 
extended through both France and Italy, and it was his visit to 
Lyons that afforded the material (what does not afford it to genius) ? 
for one of his most splendid and celebrated bursts of oratory. 
When in 1755 Pitt thundered against the unworthy coalition of Fox 
and Newcastle, he compared it to the junction of the Rhone and 
Saone : " At Lyons," said he, "I remember I was taken to see 
** the place where the two rivers meet; the one a gentle, feeble, 
*^ languid stream, and though languid, of no depth ; the other a 
^^ boisterous and impetuous torrent; but different as they are they 
"meet at last (1)." 

On Pitt's return to England he obtained a Cornetcy in the Blues, 
and in 1786 entered Parliament as Member for Old Sarum. But 
his hopes of promotion in the former could never sway his conduct 
in the latter ; so far from it, that he immediately plunged into 
strong opposition against the all-powerful Minister. For such oppo- 
sition had the Duke of Bolton and Lord Gobham been tyrannically 
deprived of their commissions, and the Cornet soon shared the fate 
of the Colonels. After one or two able and ardent speeches he was 
dismissed the service, ata time when, asLordChesterfieldassuresus, 
his patrimony was only 1002. a year (2). His talents, however, bad 
already attracted general notice : he was ere long appointed Groom 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, and continued to inveigh 
against the Minister with unabated energy and with expanding 
powers. 

At this period the Opposition had been reinforced by so many 
able men, who gradually fell off from Walpole, and gathered against 

(1) Thackeray's me, toI. i. p. tt9. (9) Cbaracter, by {.ord Cbeiterlleld. Works 

TOl. It. ad fio. 
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him nearly all the talent of the country, that th^re seemed no 
longer any opening left for a youth of promise. But Pitt speedily 
i^howed, that even in the thickest crowd there is room enough for 
him who can reach it — over and upon their heads ! He towered 
high above all his contemporaries, and if he still yielded to Pulteney 
orto Wyndham, it was to their weight and experience, and not to. 
superior talent. His ft*iend Lyttleton had, at first, been esteemed 
his equal, but the difference was soon displayed between a lofty 
genius, and merely a cultivated mind, — between the rising oak of 
the forests, and the graceful and pleasing but propped and feeble 
creeping plant. 

Let us now endeavour' closely to view and calmly to judge that 
extraordinary man, who at his outset was pitied for losing a Cor- 
netcy of Horse, and who within twenty years, had made himself 
the first man in England, and England the first country in the 
world. He had received from nature a tall and striking figure, 
aquiline and noble features, and a glance of fire. Lord Walde- 
grave, after eulogising the clearness of his style, observes that his 
eye was as significant as his words (1). In debates, his single look 
could sometimes disconcert an orator opposed to him. His voice 
most happily combined sweetness and strength. It had all the 
silvery clearness, which at the present day delights us in Sir 
William Foliett's, and even when it sank to a whisper it was dis- 
tinctly heard ; while its higher tones, like the swell of some ma- 
jestic organ, could peal and thrill above every other earthly sound. 
Such were his outward endowments ; in these, as in mind, how 
far superior to Lyttleton, who is described to us, as having '^ the 
'^ figure of a spectre and the gesticulations of a puppet (2) I " Even 
the gout, that hereditary foe, which so grievously marred and 
depressed the energies of Chatham in his later life, may probably 
have quickened them in his earlier. In fact, it will be found that 
illness with all its pains and privations, has both enjoyments and 
advantages unknown to stronger health. Who that has for weeks 
together been bound to the narrow and stiOing confinement of a 
sick-room, can forget the rapture with which he first again stepped 
forth to inhale the balmy breath of summer, and behold the whole 
expanse of an azure sky? Thus also the distemper of Chatham, 
while it shut out the usual dissipations of youth, either allowed or 
enforced the leisure for patient study, and might induce him to 
exclaim : Such are the compensations afforded in the all-wise 
scheme of Providence ! 

Of this leisure for study Lord Chatham had availed himself with 
assiduous and incessant care. Again and again had he read over 
the classics ,* not as pedants use, but in the spirit of a poet and 
philosopher ; not nibbling at their accents and metres, but partaking 

(1) kemoin, p. is. (t) Walpole's M«moin, vol. i. p. 17S. 
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ill their glorioas aspirations; warmed by the flame, not raking in 
the cinders. As to style, Demosthenes i^as his favourite study 
amongst the ancients ; amongst the English Bolingbroke and Bar- 
row (1). But perhap3 oar best clue to Lord Chatham's own mental 
tasks, more especially in the field of oratory, is afforded by those 
which he afterwards so successfully enjoined to his fiavourite son. 
It may be stated on the authority of the present Ixnrd Stanhope, 
that Mr. Pitt being asked to what he principally ascribed the two 
qualities for which his eloquence was most conspicuous — ^namely, 
the lucid order of his reasonings, and the ready choice of his words 
—answered that he believed he owed the former to an early study 
of the AristoteUah logic, and the latter to his father's practice in 
making him every day after reading over to himself some passage 
in the classics, translate it aloud and continuously into English prose. 

Nor was Lord Chatham less solicitous as to his owh action and 
manner, which, according to Horace Walpole, was as studied and 
as successful as Garrick's (2) : but his care of it extended not only 
to speeches f but even in society. It is observed by himself, in one 
of his letters, that ^^ behaviour, though an external thing, which 
'*• seems rather to belong to the body than to the mind, is certainly 
'^ founded in considerable virtues (3) ; " and he evidently thought 
very highly of the e£Eect of both dress and address upon mankind. 
He was never seen on business without a full dress coat, and a tie 
wig, nor ever permitted his Under Secretaries of State to be 
seated in his presence (4). His very infirmities were managed 
to the best advantage ; ^ and it has been said of him that in his 
hands even his crutch could become a weapon of oratory. 
This striving for effect had however, in some respects, an unfa- 
vourable influence upon his talents, and, as it appears to me, 
greatly injured all his written compositions^. His private letters 
bear in general a forced and unnatural appearance; the style of 
homely texture, but here and there pieced with pompous epithets 
and swelling phrases. Thus also in his oratary his most elaborate 
speeches were his worst; and that speech which he delivered on 
the death of Wolfe, and probably intended as a master-piece, i^RS 
universally lamented as a failure. 

But when without forethought, or any other preparation than 
those talents which nature had supplied and education cultivated, 
Chatham rose — stirred to anger by some sudden subterfuge of cor- 
ruption or device of tyranny— ^then was heard an eloquence never 
surpassed either in ancient or in modern times. It was the high- 
est power of expression ininistering to the highest power of 

(1) His admiration of fiolintbroka's style in his («) Memoirs, Tol. I. p. m. etc. 

political works I have already bad occasion to (3) To Tbomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, 

mention (toI. I. p. 19.). We are told that he had January S4. 1754. Letters published bf Lord 

read some of Barrow's Sermons so often as to Grenville. 

know them by hwt. (Tbackway's Life, vol. U, - (♦) Seward's Anecdotes, ?ol. M. p, 868. 

P< 989,) 
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thought. Dr. FranUin declares that in the coarse of his life he 
had seen sometimes eloquence without wisdom^ and wisdom with- 
out eloquence; in Uxd Chatham only had he seen both united (1). 
Yet so vivid and impetuous w^re his bursts of oratory, that they 
seemed even beyond his own control ; instead of his ruding them, 
they often ruled him, and flashed forth unbidden, and smiting all 
before them. As in the oracles of old, it appeared not he that 
spake, but the spirit of Deity within. In one debate, after he had 
just been apprised of an important secret of state, * ' I must not speak 
" to-night,'' he whispered to Lord Shelburne, '' for when once I 
^' am up, every thing that is in my mind comes out." No man 
could grapple more powerfully with an argument : but he wisely 
remembered tliat a taunt is in general of far higher popular effect, 
nor did he therefore disdain (and in these he stood unrivalled) the 
keenest personal invectives. His ablest adversaries shrunk before 
him crouching and silenced. Neither the skilful and polished 
Murray, nor the bold and reckless Fox, durst encounter the 
thunderbolts which he knew how to launch against them ; and 
if these failed who else could hope to succeed? 

But that which gave the brightest lustre, not only to the elo- 
quence of Chatham, but to his character, was his loftiness and 
nobleness of soul. If ever there has lived a man in modern times 
to whom the praise of a Roman spirit might be truly applied, that 
man beyond all doubt was William Pitt. He loved power — ^but 
only as a patriot should— because he knew and felt his own ener- 
gies, and felt also that his country needed them — because he saw 
the public spirit languishing, and the national glory declined — 
because bis whole heart was burning to revive the one, and to 
wreathe fresh laurels round the other. He loved fame—- but it 
was the fame that follows, not the fame that is run after — not the 
fame that is gained by elbowing and thrusting, and all the little 
arts that bring forward little men—but the fame that a Minister 
at length will and must wring from the very people whose preju- 
dices he despises, and whose passions he controls. The ends to 
which be employed both his power and his fame will best show his 
object in obtaining them. Bred amidst too frequent examples of 
eorraption ; entering public life at a low tone of public morals ; 
standing between the mock-Patriots and the sneerers at patriotism 
—between Bolingbroke and Walpole— he manifested the most scru* 
pulous disinterestedness, and the most lofty and generous pur- 
poses t he shunned the taint himself, and in time removed it from 
his country. He taught British statesmen to look, again for their 
support to their own force of character, instead of Court cabals or 
Parliamentary corruption. He told his fellow-citizens, not as 
agitators teU them, that tljpy were wretdied and oppressed, but 

(1) »r. FisBkUii tQ 1^1 9UtBluv«. Jan. IS. mt.HnmBUlA'» V««o(rg. 
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that they wei'e the first nation in the ^rorld-^^tid under his gnid« 
ance they became so ! And moreover (I quote the words of Colo- 
nel Barre, in the House.of Commons) , '^he was possessed of the 
'^ happy talent of transfusing his oifn zeal into the souls of all those 
^ ' who were to havea share in carrying his projects into execution i 
*f and it is a matter well known to many officers now in the House, 
^^ that no man ever entered the EarFs closet who did not fed 
" himself, if possible, braver at his return than when he went 
"in(t)." Thus he stamped his own greatness on every mind 
that came in contact with it, and always successfully appealed to 
the higher and better parts of human nature. And though his in- 
fluence was not exempt frona the usual gusts and veerings of po- 
pularity — though for some short periods he was misrepresented, 
and at others forgotten — though Wilkes might conclude a libel 
against him with the words, " He is said to be still living at Hayes 
in Kent ; " yet, during the greater part of his career, the nation 
looked up to its ** Great Commoner," (for so they termed him), as 
to their best and truest friend, and when he was promoted to an 
Earldom they still felt that his elevation over them, was like that 
of Rochester Castle over his own shores of Chatham — raised above 
them only for their own protection and defence ! 

Such was the great genius, that in office smote at once both 
branches of the House bf.Bourbon, and armed his countrymen to 
conquest in every clime ; while at home (a still harder task !) he 
dissolved the old enmities of party prejudices, quenched the last 
lingering sparks of Jacobitism, and united Whigs and Tories in 
an emulpus support of his administration. The two parties thus 
intermingled and assuaged at the death of George the Second, 
erelong burst forth again, but soon with a counter-changeof names, 
so that the Whigs now stand on the old footing of the Tories, and 
the Tories on that of the Whigs. Were any further proof requir- 
ed of a fact which I have elsewhere fully, and I believe, clearly 
unfolded, I could find it in the instance of Lord Chatham and of 
Mr. Pitt. It has never been pretended that the son entered pub- 
lic life with a different party, or on other principles than his 
father. Yet Lord Chatham was called a Whig, and Mr. Pitt a Tory. 

I am far, however, from maintaining that Chatham's views were 
always wise, or his actions always praiseworthy. In several trans- 
actions of his life, I look in vain for a steady and consistent com - 
pass of his course, and the horizon is too often clouded over with 
party spirit or personal resentments. But his principal defect, as I 
conceive, was a certain impracticability and w ay wardness of temper, 
that on some ^occasions overmastered his judgment and hurried 
him along. To give one instance of it ; when not in the hey-day 
of youth, not in the exasperations of ^ffice-— but so late as 1772, 

(1) Speech of Colonel Barr6, May 18« 177S. Pari. Blit. tqI. xli. 
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and in the midst of his honoured retirement, he was replying to 
the speech of a Prelate, and to the opinion of a College of Divin- 
ity, he coald so far fall in with the worst rants of the Dissenters, 
as to exclaim that ^^ there is another College of much greater anti- 
^^ quity as well as veracity, which I am surprised I have never 
'^ heard so much as mentioned by any of his Lordship's fraternity, 
^^ and that is the College of the poor, bumble, despised flshermen 
^' who pressed hard upon no man's conscience, yet supported 
<^ the doctrines of Christianity both by their lives and convcrsa* 

*^ dons But, my Lords, I may probably affront your rank 

*' and learning by applying to such simple antiquated authorities, 
'^ for I must confess that there is a wide difference between the 
'' Bishops of those and the present times (1) ! " Yet who was the 
Prelate against whom these sneers were aimed? Was it any Bishop 
of narrow views, of sordid and of sellish mind? Mo, it was the 
irreproachable, the mild, the good, warm-hearted and the open- 
handed Bishop Barrington ! 

Yet, as I think, these frailties of temper should in justice be 
mainly ascribed to his broken health, and to the consequence of 
broken health — his secluded habits. When in society. Lord Ches- 
ter Qeld assures us, that he was ^' a most agreeable and lively com* 
^' panion, and had such a versatility of wit, that he could adapt it 
^^ (o all sorts of conversations.'' But to such exertion his health 
and spirits were seldom equal, and he, therefore, usually conGned 
himseif to the intercourse of his family, by whom he was most 
tenderly beloved, and of a few obsequious friends, who put him 
under no constraint, who assented to every word he spoke, and 
never presumed to have an opinion of their own. Sach seclusion 
is the worst of any in its effects upon the temper ; but seclusion pf 
all kinds is probably far less favourable to virtue than it is com- 
monly believed. When Whitefield questioned Conrade Mathew, 
who had been a hermit for forty years amidst the forests of Ame- 
rica, as to his inward trials and temptations, the old man quaintly 
but iApressively replied : ^'Be assured, that a single tree which 
^' stands alone is more exposed to storms than one that grows 
^' among the rest (2) ! " 

I have lingered too long, perhaps, on the character of Chatham; 
yet, what part of an historian's duty is more advantageous to his 
readers, or more delightful to himself, than to portray the de- 
parted great — to hold forth their eminent qualities to imitation, yet 
not shrink from declaring their defects? And in spite of such de- 
fects, I must maintain that there are some incidents in Chatham's 
life, not to be surpassed in either ancient or modern story. Was 
it not he who devised that lofty and generous scheme for removing 
the disaffection of the Highlanders, by enlisting them in regiments 



(1) Thackeray '» Life. toI. 11. p. 247. (2) See Whitofleld's Joornal, Not. S7, 1739. 
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for the service of the Crown ? Those minds which Culloden conld 
not subdue^ at once yielded to his conGdence : by trusting, he 
reclaimed them ; by putting arms into their hands, he converted 
mutinous subjects into loyal soldiers ! Let Rome or Sparta, if they 
can, boast a nobler thought! 

But the most splendid passage in Lord Chatham's public life was 
certainly the closing one : when on the 7th of April 1778, wasted 
by his dire disease, but impelled by an overruling sense of duty, be 
repaired for the last time to the House of Lords, tottering from 
weakness, and supported on one side by his son-in-law Lord Mahon, 
on the other by his second son WilUam, ere long to become like 
himself the saviour of his country. Of such a scene even the 
slightest details have interest, and happily they are recorded in the 
words of an eye-witness. Lord Chatham, we^re told, was dressed 
in black velvet, but swathed up to the knees in flannel. From 
within his large wig little more was to be seen than his aquiline 
nose and his penetrating eye. He looked, as he was, a dying 
man ; " yet never," adds the narrator, " was seen a figure of more 
^^ dignity ; he appeared like a being of a superior species." He 
rose fr(»n his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his 
crutches and supported by his two relations ^ He took his hand 
from his crutch and raised it, lifting his eyes towards Heaven and 
said, ^^ I thank God that I have been enabled to come here this day 
** — to perform my duty and to speak on a subject which has so 
" deeply impressed my mind. I am old and infirm — have one 
" foot, more than one fool in the grave-^I am risen from my bed 
*' to stand up in the cause of my country— perhaps never again to 
'* speak in this House." The reverence, the attention, the stillness 
of the House were here most affecting -, had any one dropped a 
handkerchief the noise would have been heard. At first he ^ke 
in the low and feeble tone of sickness, but as he grew warm, his 
voice rose in peals as high and harmonious as ever. He gave the 
whole history of the American war, detailing the measures to which 
he had objected, and the evil consequences which he had fcf^told, 
adding at the close of each period, ^^and so it j^oved." He then 
expressed his indignation at the idea, which he heard had gone 
forth, of yielding up the sovereignty of America : be called for 
vigorous and prompt exertion ; he rejoiced that he was still alive to 
lift up his voice against the first dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy . After him the Duke of Richmond attempted 
to show the impossibility of still maintaining the dependence of the 
colonies. Lord Chatham heard him with attention, and when His 
Grace had concluded, eagerly rose to reply ; but this last exertion 
overcame him, and after repealed attempts to stand firm, he sud- 
denly pressed his hand to his heart and fell back in convulsions. 
The Diikc of Cumberland, Lord Temple, and other Peers caught 
him in their arms, and bore him to a neighbouring aparlmeut. 
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while the Lords, left in the House, immediately adjourned in the 
utmost confusion and concern. He was remoYcd to Hayes, and 
lingered till the 11th of May, when the mighty spirit was finally 
released from its shattered frame (1).— Who that reads of this soul 
stirring scene— who that has seen it portrayed by that painter, 
whose son has since raised himself by his (renins to be a principal 
light^and ornament of the same assembly — who does not feel, 
that were the choice before him, he would rather live that one 
triumphant hour of pain and suflFering than through the longest 
career of thriving and successful selfishness ? 

My theme has borne me onwards, far beyond the period I had 
chosen, or the length I had designed; but let me now return to 
1740.— Against the rising talents of Pitt, against the practised skill 
of the other Opposition chiefs, especially Pulteney, Barnard, and 
Polwarth, what had Walpole to oppose?— himself alcme. His ex-, 
trane jealousy of power had driven from his counsels any other 
member of the House of Commons, who could, even in the remo- 
test degree, enter into competition with him. His colleagues and 
supporters were, therefore, only of two classes ; in the first place, 
men of respectable character and plodding industry, but no aspi- 
ring abilities, such as Henry Pelham ; secondly, men of superior 
talents, but for some cause or other, not clear in reputation, and 
looked upon as political adventurers. Of this class was^ Sir Wil* 
liam Yonge, a man whose fiuency and readiness of speech amounted 
to a fault, and were often urged as a reproach, and of whom Sir 
Robert himself always said, that nothing but Yonge's character 
could keep down his parts, and nothing but his parts support his 
charaqter (2). Of this class also were Mr. Winnington, and in the 
other Hon^e, Lord Hervey. 

Amongst the Peers, it is true that the Duke of Newcastle was 
ready, and Lord Hardwicke most able, in debate; but these, as I 
have already shown, wrere by no means cordially joined with Wal- 
pole upon the Spanish question. Indeed, in precise proportion as 
the Minister's unpopularity increased, Newcastle grew less and 
less friendly in his sentiments, or submissive in his tone. Nume- 
rous bickerings and altercations now arose between them. Lord 
Godcdphin having announced his intention to rengn the Privy 
seal, it was the intention of Walpole to appoint Lord Hervey in Ms 
place; this, however, was warmly resisted by Newcastle, who de- 
dares in one of his letters : ''Sir Robert Walpole and Pnlteney 
'* are not more opposite in the House of Conunons, than Lord Her- 
*' vey and I are with regard to our mutual inclinations to each 

fi) see Seward's iUiecdotes, vol. t1. (Art. LoM " rewarded that deserres... Bvt Sir Robert seems 

Chatham) and Thackeray's Life, toI. ii. p. 376-S81. " quite of another opinion, and never likes any 

(s) Horace Walpole's fleinoin, toI. I. p. to. The " b«t fools, and suota as have lost all credit." To 

old Docheas of MarUtoronsh observes, with her the Earl of Marebaont, Kwgvii 29. nw. March- 

weal coarse sbrewdness, "If It were possible to aont f»pers, vol. 11. p. fH. 
" have all done that I wish, nobody should go un- 
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"other in our House (t)." Notwithstanding hismnrmurs, and 
even a threat of resignation (which Walpole well knew that New- 
castle, under any circumstances; could never find it in his heart 
to fulfill,) Sir Robert persevered, and the appointment of Lord 
Hervey took place in April 1740. Another time, in conversation, 
the Duke, wishing to reflect upon Walpole as sole Minister, mut- 
tered that, "not to have the liberty of giving one's opinion before 
" measures are agreed upon, is very wrong." " What do you 
" mean?" Walpole angrily replied. The war is yours — ^you have 
** had the conduct of it— I wish you joy of it (2) ! " On another 
occasion again, the expeditions to America being discussed in 
Council, and it being proposed by Newcastle to send another ship 
of 60 guns (the Salisbury), the Prime Minister objected, and cried 
with much asperity, "What, may not one poor ship be left at 
.'' home? Must every accident be risked for the West Indies, and 
*' no consideration paid to this country?" Newcastle recapitula- 
ted his reasons, but Walpole replied with still more heat, " I op- 
'^ pose nothing ; I give into every thing ; am said to do every thing; 
" am to answer for every thing, and yet, God knows, I dare not 
" do what I think right. I am of opinion for having more ships 
" of the squadron left behind $ but I dare not, I will not make any 
." alteration. Let them go! Let them go (3) ! " These petty al- 
tercations, each carefully 'detailed by Newcastle to his ''dearest 
*' friend'' Lord Hardwicke, strongly manifest the declining ascen- 
dency of Walpole, and prove that his Cabinet was threatened with 
internal dissolution, not less than by outward pressure. 

The health and high spirits of Walpole began to fail before this 
array of difficulties. His son Horace writes to a friend in 1741, 
'* He who always was asleep as soon as his head touched the pillow, 
** now never dozes above an hour without waking ; and he, who at 
''dinner always forgot he was Minister, and was more gay and 
"thoughtless than all his company, now sits without speaking, 
* and with his eyes fixed for an hour together. Judge if this is 
*' the Sir Robert you knew (4) !" Yet in public life his energy 
and courage were wholly unabated, and he thought only of schemes 
to recover his lost ground. The expeditions to America, if crown- 
ed with success might, he hoped, go far to retrieve his popularity. 
Another scheme more extraordinary, and at the moment unsus- 
pected, was to prevail upon the King to consent to a bill, that 
at his death the Electorate of Hanover might be dissevered from 
the Crown of England. This project is recorded by the unim- 
peachable authority of Speaker Onslow, '* A liltle before Sir 
•* Robert Walpole's fall, and as a popular act to save himself, 
" he took me one day aside and said, ' What will you «ay. Speaker, 

(1) To Lord Hardwicke, October 14. 1730. Hard- (8) Ibid. October 1. 1740. 
wiclce Papers, and Coxe's Copies. (4) To Sir Horace Mann, October 19. 1741. 

(s) Dulte of Newcastle to Lord Hardwiclie, Oc- 
tober 25. 1740. 
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if this hand of mine shall bring a Message from the King to 
the House of Commons, (jleclaring his consent to having any 
^^ ' of his family after his own death, made by Act of Parliament 
'^ ' incapable of inheriting and enjoying the Grown and the Elec- 
'' ^ toral dominions at the same time?' My answer was, ^Sir, it 
" ' will be as a Message from Heaven.* He replied, 'It will bo 
"*done(l)."* By this project Walpole undoubtedly expected 
to gratify, not only the people's distaste to Hanover, but also the 
King's aversion to the Prince of Wales. Yet, whether the dif- 
Gculties at Court proved greater than he had foreseen, or whe- 
ther he was diverted by other and more pressing affairs, it does 
not appear that any further progress was made in the design. 
But the most surprising measure to which Walpole was driven 
by his difficulties, was an application to the Pretender at Rome, 
with the view of obtaining the support of the Jacobites in England. 
It appears that in the sunmier of 1739, Thomas Carte the historian, 
being then about to undertake a journey to Rome, was entrusted 
vith a message from Walpole to the Pretender, declaring his se- 
cret attachment, and promising his zealous services, but desiring to 
have some assurances of James's intentions as to the church of 
England, and as to the Princes of the House of Hanover. In reply 
James wrote and put into the hands of Carte a very judicious letter 
io which he expresses great doubts as to the sincerity of Walpole's 
good wishes, but promises that if they shall be real and effective 
they shall be duly rewarded at his restoration. ^^ I have no difB- 
'^ culty," he adds, ^' in putting it in your power to satisfy him au- 
'' thentically on the two articles about which he is solicitous, since, 
^^ independent of his desires, I am fully resolved to protect and 
'' secure the Church, of England, according to my reiterated prcH 
'' mises. ....... As for the Princes of the House of Hanover, 

'^ I thank God I have no resentment against them, nor against any 
*^ one living. I shall never repine at their living happily in their 
^'own country after I am in possession of my kingdoms; and 
" should they fall into my power, upon any attempt for my resto- 
'^ ration, I shall certainly not touch a hair of their heads (2)." 
This letter was delivered to Walpole by Carte on his return, and it 
is still to be found amongst Sir Robert's papers, endorsed with his 
own hand. No one, 1 presume, will here do Walpole the injustice 
to suspect him of sincerity. His zeal for the House of Hanover had 
been proved by most eminent services ; and there seems little doubt 
that his object was only, as Sunderland's had been eighteen years 
before, to catch the votes of the Jacobites at the next elections. 
Nay more, it is not improbable that like Sunderland he may have 



(1) Speaker Ooslow's Remarks, Coxe's Walpole, of the endorsement, amongst bis MSS., and ought 
Tol. 11. p. S71. not, I think, to have suppressed all mention of It 

(2) James to Mr. T. Carte, July 10. 1789. See in his Life of Walpole. 
Appendix. Mr. Goxe liad a oopy of this letter, and ^ 
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commniiicated the cwrespondenee to tbie King. I am onlj aston- 
ished how this wily statesman could expect that, after his past ca- 
reer, the Pretender would be satisGed with words, or fail to insist 
opon deeds. 

We And, also, that Walpole in like manner tried his skill with Co- 
lonel Cecil, who, since the death of Lord Orrery, August in 1737, 
had become one of the principal Jacobite agents; and that, by 
professing his devotion to the same principles, he often drew from 
Cecil several important secrets (1). Even in the beginning of 
1741, we may ohserye Carte, in a letter to the Pretender, still ex- 
pressing some hope of Sir Robert's good intentions (2). 

Of all the reasons to be alleged in justification of Sir Robert 
Walpole's pacific policy, there is none perhaps of greater weight 
than the new life and spirit which the Pretender and his party de- 
rived from the war. For sev^al years had they been dwindling 
into insignificance ^ their hopes and projects, though suflBciently 
numerous, never followed by results nor claiming the notice of 
history. But as soon as foreign states became hostile to England, 
and had therefore an interest in overthrowing the government, or 
at least disturbing the tranquillity, of England, from that very 
moment the Jacobite consinracy assumed a more regular and set- 
tled form, and presented a lowering and formidable aspect. I 
must now, then, again advert to the machinations of the exiled 
Prince, his adherents and allies; and trace the progress of 
that smouldering flame which ere long burst forth in another civil 
war. 

James was still residing at Rome. In 1785 his consort, the titu- 
lar Queen Clementina, had died of asthma (3), and this event, 
though they had lived far from happily together, seems to have 
greatly increased his usual dejection both of mind and manner. 
An interesting account of his appearance and habits in 1740, tnay 
be drawn from the lively letters of Prdsidejat des Brosses ; letters 
which formerly appeared in a mutilated shape, but of late have 
been published correctly :*— *^ the King of England is treated here 
<* with as much respect as though he were a real reigning Sove- 
** reign. He lives in the Piazza di Sanf Apostoli, in a large pa- 
** lace not remarkable for beauty (4). The Pope's soldiers mount 
^' guard there as at Monte Cavallo, and accompany him whenever 
*' he goes out, which does not happen often. It is easy to know 
^^ him for a Stuart ; he has quite the air of that family ; tall and thin, 
'* and in his face very like the portraits we have in France of his 
^V father James the Second. He is also very like Marshal Berwick, 

(1) Dr. King's Anecdotes, p. 37. occasion. See Stnart Medals, No. SS., in Sir Henrr 

(ti Letter from Mr. Carte to James (recelTed Ellis's Catalogue. 

April iT. iUi). See Appendix. (4) This was the Palauo Mntl. James died thero 

(8) Bof er's Pollt. State, tol. ilix. p.ttS. A in 1766. See Melchiorri, Gnlda dl Roma, part. U. 

splendid monument vas raised to her memory by p. 666. 
Pope Benedict XIY., and a medal struck on the 
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** his illegitimate bpother, eiccept that the Marshal's countenance 
*' was sad and severe, while that of the Pretender it sad and silly. 
** His dignity of manners is remarkable. I never saw any Prince 
^' hold a great assembly so gracefully and so nobly. Yet, his life 
*' in general^ is very retired, and he only comes for an hour to take 
^* part in the festivals which he gives from time to time, through his 
* ' sons to the ladies of Rome . His devotion is excessive ; he passes his 
^' whole morning in prayers at the Church of the Holy Apostles* 
*' near the tomb of his wife. Of his talents I cannot venture to 
'' speak positively, for want of suflScient information i they seem 
'* but moderate, yet aU his conduct is reasonable and befitting his 
'^ condition. Although I have often the honour of seeing him, he 
^^ appears but for a moment on returning from church ; he then 
*' goes into his closet and remains there till dinner. He speaks lit- 
'^ tie at table, but with much courtesy and good nature, and with- 
^^ draws soon after the meal is concluded. He never sups at night. 
'' His table for dinner is always equally laid with eleven covers 
" for the ten persons of his family, who in general dine with him ; 
** but whenever any foreign or Roman -gentlemen wait upon him 
'* in the morning, he most commonly asks them to stay dinner* 
'' and in that case a corresponding number of his attendants go and 
'' dine at another table, so that at his own the number is always 
*' the same. When he sits down to dinner, his two sons, before 
** they take their places, go to kneel before him and ask his blessing. 
'* To them he usually speaks in English* to others in Italian or in 
** French. 

" Of these two sons, the elder is called the Prince of Wales, the 
^' younger the Duke of York. Both have a family look ; but the face 
^* of the latter is still that of a handsome child. They are amiable 
" and graceful in their manners ; both showing but a moderate 
'^ understanding, and less cultivated than Princes should have at 
" their age. They are both passionately fond Of music, and un- 
'' derstand it well : the eldest plays the violoncello with much 
'' skill j the youngest sings Italian airs in very good taste -. once a 
" week they give an excellent concert, which is the best music at 
•* Rome. The English, who always swarm in this city, are most 
*' eager to have an opportunity of seeing these Princes. The young- 
^^ est, especially, is much liked in the {own, on account of his hand- 
*' some face and pretty manners. Yet I hear from those who know 
*^ them both thoroughly, that the eldest has far higher worth, and 
'' is much more beloved by his friends ; that he has a kind heart and 
^^ a high courage; that he feels warmly for his family misfortunes; 
" and that if some day he does not retrieve them, it will not be 
" for want of intrepidity. They tell me, that having been taken, 
'^ when quite a stripling, to the siege of Gaeta by the Spaniards, 
'- one day during the voyage his hat blew off into the sea. The 
*' people round him wished to recover it. ' No,' cried he, 'do not 
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^' ^ take that trouble ; 1 will some day go the same Vay my hat 
^^ * has gone, if things remain as they are (1). ' " 

The chief Minister of James, md by far the ablest man at his 
little Court, was James Mmrray, the titular Earl of Dunbar ; his 
unworthy brother-in-law, Lord Inverness, had died this very year 
at Avignon. Soon afterwards one Mr. Edgar, who is mentioned in 
1728, in some letters from Italy (2), having become James's private 
Secretary,also obtained considerable influence over him. As to hopes 
of foreign succour, the Duke of Ormond and the Earl Mariscbal 
had hastened to Madrid upon the rupture with England, but did 
not find or make any very favourable opening in that quarter. 
'* Nothing," writes the Earl, ^^ has been intended here against the 
<^ Engli^ Government, which they know was forced into the war, 
'^ and which they count on as ready to forward peace as soon as 
*' they dare (3)/' But in France, the Jacobite prospects were of 
brighter hue. When Cardinal Fleury perceived that France must 
probably follow Spain in a breach with England, he began to lend 
a ready ear to the malcontents- and exiles, and entered into their 
designs, with secrecy indeed and caution, but still considerable 
warmth. In the first place, however, he paused to ascertain what 
the Jacobites could efiect for themselves at home, declaring that if 
they would fulfil their assurances, he would be no niggard of his aid. 

The Jacobite party in Britain, so long as peace continued, was 
well described by BoUngbroke as ^^ an unorganized lump of inert 
^^ matter, without a principle of life or action in it j capable of mo- 
'^ bility, perhaps, but more capable of divisibility, and utterly void 
^^ of all power of spontaneous motion (4)." But war was the Pro- 
methean spark that kindled the sluggish mass. In Scotland an 
association in favour of the exiled family undertaking to risk life 
and fortune, whenever a body of foreign troops should land as 
auxiliaries, was signed in 1740 by seven principal persons, namely, 
the Earl of Traquair, a Roman Catholic noblemjain; his brother 
Mr. John Stuart ; the titular Duke of Perth ; his uncle Lord John 
Drummond ; Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck ; Lord Lovat; and 
young Lochiel. The name of Lovat may excite some surprise in 
those who remember his activity against the insurgents of 1715 (5); 
but this crafty and selfish old man had been ofiended at some 
attempts of the Government to hitroduce law and order in the 
Highlands : he thought also his former service ill rewarded, and de- 

(1) The ttU« of thta work Is Pltalie il y a Cent came one of the ties of hisJnthnate friendship 

Ata, andihe pauafe I have translated is taken with Ronssean. Roassean himself says of Plu- 

ttom TOl. il. p. M— 100., ed. 1886. I ha?e foand tarch, not Ion? before his death, " Dans le petit 

this work. In other parU, both acute and impar- '• nomhre de llrres que Je Us qnelqnefols encore , 

tial. *' Plntarqae est celnl qni m'attache et me proflto 

(t) See Atterbory's Correspondence, vol. i. "le pins. Ce fat la premiere lectnce de men en- 

p. S06. «• fanoe, oe sera la dernlire de ma Tie! Hesse," 

(8) Earl Marisrhal to James, Jnne 21. 1740. Stnart (Qnatriime Rdverle, OEnvres, vol. Ui. p. STS. ed. 

Papers, Appendix. Amonf other points in this igtt. 

letter it is interesting to obserte the Lord Maris- (4) To Sir William Wjndham, January S6. 1740. 

fbal's lore of Ploiaroh, which afterwards be- (S) See Vol. I. p. »9. 
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clared, that he had not received enough — a word which, wilh him. 
always meant a litUe more than he had ! What, then, were his 
feelings, when in 1 736, having excited the suspicions of the Govern- 
ment, he was stripped of the place and pension which he already 
enjoyed ! Incensed, but with caution mastering even his most 
violent resentments, he plunged, eager, yet still dissembling, into 
the Jacobite designs. 

The mind of Donald Cameron, young Lochiel, was cast in a far 
different mould : full of courage, hospitality, and honour; a true 
model of that chivalrous character which poets have feigned, 
oftener than found, in feudal chiefs. For the cause of the Stuarts 
had the father fought and bled, and was now living attainted and 
in exile ; for that cause, even when buoyed up by no vyions of vic- 
tory, the son was as ready to devote the last drop of his blood, 
the last acre of his lands. An erring principle, but surely a most 
noble fidelity ! His energy in war, his courtesy and charity in 
peace, are recorded even by his political (he could have no private) 
enemies. One of these, a courtly poet, unable to comprehend 
either how so excellent a man should be shut out from Paradise, 
or how any person of Jacobite principles could possibly enter in, 
ingeniously s(dves the difficulty by presuming that Lochiel will 
become '' a Whig in Heaven (1)." Nowh^e, I think, do our annals 
display a more strilcing contrast than this between Lovat and 
Lochiel. The one, hoary with age, and standing on the very brink 
of the grave, yet trembling with eagerness for none but worldly 
and evanescent objects; witling to sacrifice honour, conscience, 
country, nay, even, as we shall find hereafter, his own son, vic- 
tims at the shrine of his unprincipled ambition ! The other in the 
prime of manhood, with aims as pernicious for the public, but in 
him most pure and lofty ; swayed not by places or pensions, 
by coronets and ribands, but by his own inward and impelling 
sense of right : faithful to James, only because he believed, however 
erroneously, that James was his rightful King — only because he 
felt that his duty and devotion to the King were a part of his duty 
and devotion to the Almighty King of Kings ! 

Having formed their plot, the seven leaders next determined to 
impart it to their Prince, through a confidential agent, and for 
this purpose they pitched upon MacGregor, otherwise called Drum- 
mond, of Bohaldie. He was directed, on his return from R(»ne, 
to make some stay at Paris, and was entrusted with a memorial to 
Cardinal Fleury, giving an account of the design, and containing 
a list of the Highland Chiefs well affected to the Stuart cause, 
such as Sir Alexander Macdonald and Mac Leod. To Rome 
accordingly Bohaldie repaired, and afterwards to Paris, where he 
was favourably received by the Cardinal, and where he urged his 

(1) Scou* Magazine: 174S, 
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negotiation, cODjmntty with one SempiU, calling himself Lord 
Sempill, at this time James's principal manager at the Court of 
Versailles. 

With respect to England, Colonel Brett was, early in 1740, 
despatched from Paris to confer with the Jacobite leaders in that 
country. Amongst the foremost of these appears to have been 
the Duke of fieaufort ; a young man of delicate health and retired 
habits, who indeed sarviyed only till the spring of 1745 -^ but his 
brother, and afterwards his heir, Lord Noel Somerset, directed 
the powerful influence of that family in the Western counties. 
Sir Watkin Wynh answered for North Wales ; in London, Lord 
Barrymore and Colonel Cecil, at Oxford, Dr. William King, Prin- 
cipal of St. JVlary's Hall, were stirring agents. But, perhaps, the 
most active of theparty was Sir John Hinde Cotton, member for the 
county of Cambridge, a gentleman of old family and large estate •* 
he had sat in Parliament ever since the time of Queen Anne, was 
not undistinguished as a speaker, and so zealous a Jacobite that 
he used to make an annual progress throughout England, to main- 
tain the spirit of his friends (1). On the 28th of March Lord Sem- 
pill writes^ that Colonel Brett has returned from England, and 
reports '' Shippen timid ; Sir John Hinde Cotton doubtful of others, 
^' but answers clearly for himself; Sir Watkin Wynn hearty, and 
" may certainly be depended on (2). '' 

In little more than two months after Colonel Brett's return. 
Lord Barrymore undertook a Jacobite mission from London to 
Paris, and was admitted, together with Lord Sempill, to an au- 
dience of Cardinal Fleury. The Minister gave them a gracious 
reception, listened with pleasure to their account of affairs at h(Hno, 
and promised to send a friend of his own to England, in order to 
obtain still fuller and more authentic information (or his Court (3) . 
In a few days more we find Lord Barrymore about to return, and 
the Marquis de Clermont the person selected by the Cardinal for 
the secret English mission. It also appears that Sir John Hinde 
Cotton was to remain in London throughout the summer, as the 
channel of communication with James's friends ; and that Shippeo, 
whom the public voice still proclaimed as the great leader of the 
Jacobites, was thought by them so weak as to be left out of all 
their consultations (4). Sbippen,«at this time, was sixty-eight, and 
his energy, perhaps, much impaired. But, as it seems to me, even 
his earlier reputation grew much more from his courage, his incor- 
ruptibility, his good humoured frankness of purpose, than from 
any superior eloquence or talent. Horace Walpole, the younger, 

ft 

(1) S«e Coxe'g Life of Lord Walpole, p. 276. coald find pone of tbete ia their pUoo at 

(8) Letter of Lord Sempill, March S8. 1740. Windsor. ^ 

Stvart Papers. The Right Hon. G. W Wynn has (8) Letter of Lord^SempllI, Jane 6. 1740. Stuart 

kindly communicated to me this, and the follow- Papers. 

\ng extracts or summaries, which he made at (4) Letter of Lord Sempill, June IS. 1740. Stuart 

Carlton House from SomplU's Letters pf 1740. I Papers. 
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describes hjfl spaedieg as spirited in sentjoieiit, bat f ieiierally 
uttered in a low tone of voice, with too great rapidity, and wilh 
his glo^held before his month (1) — certainly not the portrait of 
a great orator ! It is said that he had some skill in poetry, yet it 
does not seem tiiat he was known or prized by any eminent men 
without the House of Commons. His father was rector of 
Stockport, and his paternal inheritance had been small ; he acquired, 
however, an ample fortune by niarriage. His wife was extremely 
penurious, and as a relation gently expressed it, '* with a pecnlia- 
'^ rity in temper (2), " and unwilling to mix in society; she was 
much noticed by Queen Caroline, but steadily dedined all connec- 
tion with the Court. Shippen, hnnself, like Pulteney, was not free 
from the odious taint of avarice : when not attending Parliament, 
he lived chiefly in a hired house on Richmond Hill ; and it is 
remarkable that neither of these distinguished politicians, though 
each wealthy, possessed that chief pride mid delight of an English 
gentl^nan— a country seat (3), 

In September, this year, it appears that the Marquis de Clermont 
had returned from his secret mission, and that his reports were 
favourable to the Jacobite designs (4) ; and in December, after the 
Emperor's death had given new ground and probability of war. 
Cardinal Fleury was so far wrought upon as to promise positively 
that if Bohaldie could bring full assurances from those who 
managed the Clans, the Irish brigade in France should be forth- 
with transported to Sicotland, with the arms and ammunition re- - 
quired. )n that case he also undertook to use endeavours with 
the Government of Spain, to send another body of troops from 
thence, with the Earl Marischal (5). Such a project was indeed 
already entertained by the Spanish, or at least apprehended by the 
British, Court (6). 

Even from this outline it will be perceived how unwearied, how 
extensive, and how formidable was the Jacobite conspiracy. Yet» 
at that moment, and for years before, the existence of any such 
conspiracy was stubbornly denied by the '^ Patriots,'^ in Oppo- 
sition ', they maintaining that it was a mere chimera and device of 
ministers to justify military preparations, a standing army, and 
the final establishment of despotic power! Daniel Pulteney— a 
brother of William, of the same principles, and prevented only by 
his early death from attaining similar political distinction — used to 

(1) Gommnnicatod to Archdeacon Coxe. Me- (S) Letter of Lord Sempill, December 19. 1740. 
nolrs of ^alpole, toI. i. p. 679. Stuart Papen. 

(2) From her grand-nephew. Judge Willes. (6) " The troops in Galllcia publicly declared 
Goxe's Walpole, rol. 1. p. 678. Shippen snrTived *' they were to be employed nnder the Doke of 
ber sereral years in fnll possession of her for- '* Ormond, who was then in Spain, in a descent 
tone. <• upon England." (Tindal's Hist. vol. Tlil. p. 

(3) Thfs fact, as regards Shippen, Is stated In 489.) Sir John Norris was sent out with a sqna- 
Goxe's Walpole, ut supra. As regards Palteney, dron to defeat this design, and the Dal(e of 
I find It ina letter from Pope to Swift, of Hay 17, Camberland sailed with him as a yolanteer .* 
1739. (Swift's Worfes, toI. xix. p. S91.) however, the Spaniards found ample employ- 

(4) Letter of Lord Sempill, Sept. 6. 1740. Stuart ment for their force in South America. 
Papers. 
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say that the Pretender would never subdue us, but his name 
would (1) I These mock-patriots, so jealous, as they seemed, of 
British liberties, were undoubtedly in effect — perhaps ^metimes 
in intention — the best allies and patrons of the Jacobites. 

For the Jacobites themselves, their course, though far more 
direct and manly, was still less reasonable. Considering the 
mildness and moderation of the reigning family, we may wonder 
At their irreconcilable resentment ^ and our surprise will augment, 
if we reflect on the feeble and bigot character of the Printe whom 
they were so eager to enthrone. To place at the head of the 
Church of England one of its most bitter and unchangii^ adver- 
saries-HSUch was the aim of men who believed or boasted themselves 
the best, nay, the only real, friends of that Church ! Every suc- 
cessive year, as it increased the diflSculty of a Revolution — as it 
heightened the necessity to wade at this object through torrents of 
blood, and that blood our fellow countrymen's— added, as I 
conceive, to the responsibility and moral guilt of the attempt. 
And while I revere and wish to do justice to the high motives of 
many Jacobites, 1 cannot but strongly condemn the false political 
idolatry of all. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



As the South American Colonies had given the first impulse to 
the war with Spain, so was it against them that its chief exertions 
were directed. Their weakness, it was thought, would afford an 
easy conquest, and their wealth a rich booty. Two squadrons 
were accordingly equipped : the one under Commodore Anson, to 
sail round Cape Horn and rifle the shores of Peru; the other under 
Admiral Yernon, to attack Porto Bello and the Eastern coast. 
Each of these expeditions will demand and reward a particular 
detail. 

(Jeorge Anson, commander of the first, and afterwards Lord 
Anson, deserves to be held forth as a model to British seamen of 
what may be accomplished by industry, by courage, by love of 
their profession. He was born of a family at that period new and 
obscure, nor had he the advantage of distinguished talents. After 
his expedition, it used to be said of him that he had been round the 
world but never in it : he was dull and unready on land ; slow in 
business, and sparing of speech. But he had undaunted bravery, 
steady application, and cool judgment ; he punctually followed his 

(1) LordBoliDgbroke (o sir William Wrndbam, NoYemlMr 18. 1739. 
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ioslructions, and zealoasly discharged his daty ; and by these qua- 
lities— qualities within the attainment of all — did'he rise to well- 
earned honours and bequeath an unsullied renown (!]. 

It is from Lord Anson's papers, but by the pen of Mr. Walker, 
his Chaplain, that an accurate and interesting narrative of the ex- 
pedition has been transmitted to posterity. The ships assigned for 
this service were the Centurion of 60 guns and 400 men, the Glou- 
cester and Severn, each of 50 guns and 300 men, the Pearl of 40 
guns, the Wager of 28, and the Trial sloop of 8. Great diiBculty 
and delay, however^ took place in the manning of this squadron, 
for want of the fuller powers, which Walpole had in vain solicited 
from the House of Commons. Thus far, therefore, no blame can 
attach to the Minister; but, on another point within his own 
control, he may be justly charged with want of knowledge or con« 
sideration. Instead of embarking a regiment of foot as at first 
designed, it was declared that 500 out-pensioners of Chelsea should 
be collected in^stead of it, though these men were utterly disabled 
by age*or wounds from even a common or less laborious service. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Charles *Wager, concurred in 
the representations made by Anson on this subject ; but the opinion 
of both was overruled, as it seems, by the Prime Minister (2). 
Bat, further still, when the poor invalids came on board they were 
found to be only 259 instead of 500, for all those who had limbs and 
strength to walk out of Portsmouth h&d deserted ! ^^ Indeed," 
says an eye-witness, '^ it is difficult to conceive a more moving 
^' scene than the embarkation of these unhappy veterans. They 
" were themselves extremely averse to the service they were en- 
^' gaged in, and fully apprised of all the disasters they were after- 
^' wards exposed to ; the apprehensions of which were strongly 
'' marked by the concern that appeared in their countenances, 
^' which was mixed with no small degree of indignation, to be thus 
^^ hurried from their repose into a fatiguing enotploy, to which 
" neither the strength of their bodies, nor the vigour of their 
*' minds, were anyways proportioned, and when, without seeing 
^' the face of an enemy, or in the least promoting the success of 
" the enterprise they were engaged in, they would, in all probabi- 
'^ lity, uselessly perish by lingering and painful diseases ; and this, 
'^ too, after they had spent the activity and strength of their youth 
*' in their country's service." 

From this first deficiency, from contradictory orders, and from 
various other circumstances of mismanagement, above half a year 
had been wasted, and it was not till the 18th of September, 1740, 
that the squadron weighed anchor from St. Helen's. They touched 

(1) See Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, p. 86. In (s) Walter's NarratiTe of Lord Anson's Voyage, 
RoiueeaD'8 Action, Lord Anson eipands to " un p. 9. ed. 1748. 8to. 
" capitatne, un soldat, un pllote, un sage, un 
-grand homme!" (Noufelle Bdoise, partie ir. 
letirc 3.) 
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at Madeira, refreshed themselYes at St. Catherine's, on the coast 
of Brazil, and in March, 1741, safeljr crossed the streights of Le 
Maire. ^' As these streights/' obsenres the Chaplain, ^^ are often 
^^ considered as the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific 
*^ Oceans, we coald not help flattering ourselves that the greatest 
^^ difficulties of our passage were now at an end, and hence we 
^' indqlged our imaginations in those romantic schemes, which the 
^^ fancied possession of the Chilian gold and Peruvian silver might 
^* be conceived to inspire. These joyous ideas were heightened 

^^ by the brightness and serenity of the sky Thus we tra- 

'^ versed these memorable streights, ignorant of the dreadful cala- 
^' mities that were then impending and just ready to break upon 
^^ us ; ignorant that the time drew near when the squadron would 
^' be separated, never to unite again, and that this day of our pas- 
*^ sage was the last cheerful day that the greatest part of us would 
^^ ever live to enjoy (1)/' It appears that the delays in England 
had brought them to the most stormy and perilous season for 
doubling Cape Horn. On leaving Streights Le Maire they were 
immediately assailed by a tremendous tempdst ; the sea ran mountain 
high ; and the oldest sailors on board were forced to ccmfess that 
what they had hitherto called storms were mere gentle breezes 
compared to the violence of these winds. What added to their 
danger was their inequality, and the deceitful lulls they afforded, 
suddenly interrupted by &ch quick and violent motions, that the 
men were in perpetual peril of being dashed to pieces against the 
decks or sides of the ships. Thus were seversd men killed and 
others greatly injured : one, for example, breaking his thigh, and 
another his collar bone twice. Moreover, these blasts generally 
brought with them a great quantity of snow and sleet, which cased 
the rigging and froze the sails, thus rendering them and the cordage 
apt to snap upon the slightest strain, and which also benumbed and 
disabled many of the people, even to the mortifying of their toes 
and fingers. The ships also, by labouring in these high seas, had 
grown loose in their upper works, so that they let in the water 
at every seam, and scarcely any of the officers ever slept in dry 
beds. 

For many days did the squadron struggle against these dangers 
and hardships, in the meanwhile striking to the southward, and 
having then advanced, as they believed, near ten degress to the 
westward of Tierra del Fuego, so as to compensate the drift of 
the eastern current. Thus, then, on once more 'steering north, 
they fully expected, within a few days, to enter a new scene, and 
experience the proverbial tranquillity of the Pacific Ocean. Bat 
the case proved far otherwise. They unexpectedly discovered 
lapd, which they found to be Cape Nobr, a point of llerra del 

(1) Lord Anson's VoTage, p. io«. 
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Fuego ^ the surprisia^ strength of the currents having thus borne 
them back to the eastward nearly seven hundred miles more than 
they had reckoned. Instead, therefore, of enjoying a summer 
climate and more tranquil sea, their prows were again turned to 
the antarctic pole, again to contend with those fearful storms they 
had so lately encountered ; and in this second cruise they underwent 
a new calamity in the total separation of the squadron, which 
had hitherto been kept together, though with difficulty, by guns 
fired almost every half hour from the conmiodore's ship, the 
Centurion. It only remained for each vessel to shift for itself, and 
endeavour to reach the island of Juan Fernandez, which Anson, 
with prudent forethotight, had previously assigned as a point of 
r^dezvous. 

The Centurion, now left alone, was beset with renewed hurri- 
canes, especially upon the 22d of May : ^' at which time, '' says 
Mr. Walter, ^^ the fury of all the storms which we had hitherto 
^^ encountered seemed to have combined for our destruction (1). '' 
They escaped these dangers, but had still no cause for self-congra- 
talation, for, even when the ship shot along the morie quiet waves 
of the Pacific, it bore within it an active principle of destruction — 
that sea plague, the scurvy. In our days, when medical science 
has done so much to tame and subdue that dreadful disease, we may 
feel surjMTise at the violence of its former fury. We read amongst 
its symptoms on this occasion, of putrid fevers, pleurisies, the 
jaundice, and extreme rheumatic pains; a difficulty of breathing, 
ulcers of the worst kind, attended with rotten bones, and yielding 
to no remedies; a re-opening of the scars of old wounds; nay, 
strangest of all in British sailors, " a disposition to be seized with 
'' dreadful terrors on the slightest accidents. '' We are told that 
the patients, though conpned to their hammocks, sometimes conti- 
Boed to bear the appearance of health ; for they ate and drank 
heartily, were cheerful, and talked in a loud strong tone of voice ; 
aad yel, on their being the least moved, though it was only from 
one pari of the ship to the other, and that in their hammocks, 
they immediately expnred; and that others, who ciMifided in their 
seeming strength, aiMi attempted to rise, died before they could well 
reach the deck. If any reader, should suspect exaggeration in 
these detaSs, he will find them mournfully confirmed by the list 
of deaths. In the first month that the disease appeared the 
Centurion lost 43 men, in the second month nearly double that 
number ; and before they reached the land above two hundred had 
died, aad 50 many were ill, that no more than six fore-mast men 
in a watch could be mustered capable of duty. Ere long, too, 
there was a deficiency of fresh water ; and the island which they 
sOTght — a small speck in a boundless sea— for some tin^e eluded 

(1) Lor4 Absob'i Voyage, p. 148. 
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Jheir research : once, when seen, it was mistaken for a cloud on the 
horizon, and passed by. At last, on the 10th of June, they approach- 
ed and anchored at the much desired port, being then so feeble 
and exliausted that a few days longer at sea would probably have 
destroyed them altogether. 

The island of Juan Fernandez (so called from a Spaniard who 
had formerly obtained a grant of it) was then uninhabited, though 
abounding in all the gifts of nature that could tempt the residence of 
man. Aromatic woods clothe its sides, crystal springs gush from 
its valleys ; it produces many kinds of excellent herbs, and the 
sea around it teems with the greatest variety of flsh. In extent 
it is about five leagues long and two broad. It had once been 
dwelt in by Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish sailor, who had been left 
behind by his ship, and lived alone, until taken up by another some 
years afterwards. This real Crusoe had published a most curious 
account of his hermit's life; and the accuracy of his statements 
was verified by a little incident that afforded great pleasure— as a 
countryman's token in a far distant and solitary land— to the 
Centurion's crew. He says that, as he often caught more goats 
than he wanted, he sometimes marked their ears and let them go ; 
this being about thirty-two years before the Centurion arrived at 
the island. Now it so happened, that the very first goat killed by 
the sailors,— a patriarch of ^* an exceeding majestic beard, and 
'' most venerable aspect, " had his cars slit, from whence they 
rightly concluded that he must have been one of the hermit's little 
flock. These goats were, indeed, no small resource to the hungry 
seamen : they also ate seals flesh, which they did not relish at 
first, but afterwards calling it lamb among themselves— such is the 
power of names upon the multitude !— thoughtit very palatable (1). 
Of still more service were the wild herbs to the sick, who were 
carried to land and placed under tents ; yet thd healthy were so few 
that, though the officers worked alike with the men, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that this removal was eflected. Abovea dozen 
died in the boats, on being exposed to the fresh air. Now, however, 
the disease rapidly abated, and a few weeks sufficed to restore the 
survivors to their wonted strength and vigour. 

But where was the rest of the squadron? A few days after the 
Centurion arrived the Trial Sloop : it had been in like manner 
afflicted with the scurvy, and so severely, that at last only the 
Captain, the Lieutenant, and three men were able to stand by the 
sails. But even these suff'erings were light when compared with 
those of the Gloucester, which came in view shortly afterwards : 
they had been for some time at the small allowance of bne pint of 
water to each man for twenty-four hours ; they had already thrown 
overboard two thirds of their crew ; and of those that remained 

(1) liord Anion's voyais«. P- 172. 
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dire scarce any ^ere capable of daty, except the officers and their 
servants. The poor Chelsea pensioners were of course among the 
earliest victims : every one of them had perished (1). In fact 
there was no longer strength sufficient to navigate the diip ; and, 
though some of the Centurion's meqi were sent out to it in boats, it 
was twice driven oGF the island by winds or currents ; and above a 
month elapsed before it could be brought to anchor, or the survivors 
be lauded to recover and refresh themselves. 

Some wed&s later they were also joined by their victualler, th 
Anna Pink. Of the remaining ships the Pearl and Severn had 
suffered so severely in the stonns, that, as afterwards appeared 
they had put back to the Brazils, and took no further part in the ex- 
pechtion. The fate of the last shij^, the Wager, was most disas- 
trous of all : it was wrecked on a small desert island to the sooth- 
ward of Chiloe. The crew (140 in number) were saved from the 
waves, but instantly exposed to still more dire distress ; many of 
them perishing mism^ably from want of food. Moreover, the men 
conceived that by the loss of the ship the authority of the Captain had 
ended : the Captain, on his part, was of no kind or concUiatory 
temper ; and thus mutiny soon came in to embitter the anguish of 
famine. The sailors, at length seizing the long boat, steered away 
with the view of passing the streighls of Magellan; and, nearly im- 
possible as it was deemed, yet, after a most surprising navigation, 
some of them, to the number of thirty, did actually reach Rio 
Grande, in Brazil. But afraid of being tried for mutiny in England, 
should their Captain ever be present to confront them, they had 
insisted on leaving him on shore when they began their voyage, and 
with him the Lieutenant, the Sui^eon, and the two Midshipmen. 
One of these last, the Honourable John Byron, has left a well- 
written narrative of his sufferings and adventures on this occasion : 
he afterwards rose to the rank of Admiral in the British navy, com- 
manded in the West Indies, and survived till 1 798, but is best known 
as the grandfather of the celebrated poet (2). The same frankness the 
same energy, the same love of enteriH*ise and of distinction, appear 
both in the sire and the son -, but while the spirit of the former was 
restrained by the rules, and yet quickened by the impulse, of the 
public service, the latter was assailed by the temptations of early 
wealth, and the opportunities of unlimited indulgence. Thus did 
that great genius sink into errors and failings which his grandsire 
never knew ; thus his life, if more glorious, was far less long, less 
happy, less truly honourable. Well and wisely was it said, by a 
true practical philosopher, that next to religion the most important 
principle in life is to have a pursuit (3) ! Yet the contrast of the 

(1) See Lord Anson's Voyage, p. sss. In the his Don Juan, as, Indeed, is ohaerjed by hlni«el 

Centnrion there had sarrifed only four! (oanto il. stanza 187.). 

(S) Lord Byron has made great nse of the real (9) Sir Humphry Daty's Salmonla, p. STO. 
tncideat* of the Wager's shipwreck for that in 

II. 5 
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Byroos may show that a profes^km, where the duties are fixed and 
indispenss^le, is better stiU than a pursuit which may be taken up 
or laid aside at pleasure. 

The four oiBcers(tf the Wager left behind {for the fifth had sunk 
beneath his sufierings) contrired, by the assistance of scHne Indians, 
after surmounting many perils and enduring extraordinary hard- 
ships, to make their way towards the Spanish settlements. The 
country they passed is described by Byron as most dismal : ^ ' a deep 
^^ swamp, in which the woods may be rather said to float than 
^^ grow; so fliaty except a range of defcHrmed broken rocks which 
^' form the sea coast, the traveller cannot find sound footing 
'' anywh^e (i).'' On reaching the idiand of Ghiloe they sur- 
rendered themselves to the Spaniards, who treated them at first 
with much pomp and affectation of military prowess. Thus, on 
being carried to the town of Castro, ^' the boatts all lay upon their 
'^ oars^ and there was a great deal of ceremony used in hailing and 
^^ asking for the keys, as if it had been a regular fortification. 
^ ^ After some time we landed , but could see neither gates nor walls, 
^* nor any thing that had the appearance of a garrison* As we 
*' walked up a steep hill into the town, the way was lined with 
^^ men, who had broomsticks upon their shoulders instead of 
^^ muskets, and a lighted match in their hands. When we came to 
^^ the Gorregidor's house, we found it full of people. He was au 
'^ old man, very taU, with a long cloak on, a tie-wig, and a spada 
'^ of immense length by his side, and received us in great state 
" and form (2).*' The same evening they were transferred, in the 
hope, as was adleged, of their religious conversion, to the Jesuits' 
Ck)llege, where they passed eight days, with at least the benefit of 
regular meals after their long famine. *' We used to keep close to 
^^ our cells till the bell rang for dinner, when we were conducted 
^^ into a hall, where there was one table for the fathers and an- 
' ' other for us. After a very long Latin prayer we sat down and ate 
^^ what was put before us, without a single word passing on eithar 
*' side, and as soon as we had finished there was another long 
" prayer, which, however, did not appear so tedious as the first, 
*' and then we retired to our cells again/' These Latin prayers, 
and a strict search for any valuables they might have left, (no doubt 
with the kind view tp detach their minds from worldly things), 
were the only steps taken towards the great object of reclaimmg them 
from heresy. On being sent, however, to the main land of Chili, 
they experienced much courtesy and generosity from the Spaniards, 
and were allowed to reside at large upon their parole, until the 

fl) Bfron's Narratire, p. 96. ed, 1882. " a wann reception, meanln;, I snppoae, that li« 

(9) Byron's NarraUre, p. 154« On another oc- " would haye left them a good fire in his house ; 

casion yiere vasan alarm of an English landing, '* for I am certain he would soon have been In 

upon which, aayii Byron, ** theGoTernor of Chaco '* the woods, If he had seen any thing Ilks Uk. 

"mounted his horse and rode . backwards and " EngUsli ship coming in." {P. ITS.) 

" forwards, saying that he w onld giye theJEngUsh 
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conclusion of a cartel gave them liberty to return to England. 

The tempests which had wrecked the Wager and scattered the 
other ships were, however, so far seryiceable to them that they 
produced still more eflect upon a squadron fitted out from Spain 
to pursue and attack them. This squadron, commanded by Don 
Joseph Pizarro, and consisting of five ships of the line with a regi- 
ment of infantry on board, had arriyed at St. Gathmne's only four 
days after Anson had left it. Beyond Gape Horn they were, like 
him, buffeted by the winds and waves : two ships perished ; and 
the others, though escaping shipwreck, and exempt from scurvy, 
suffered most grievously from famine, having, through the negli- 
gence of the purveyors, left Spain with very scanty supplies. Such 
was their distress, that rats, when they could be caught on board, 
were sold Cor four ddlarseach; and, on one occasion, the death of 
a sailcH- was concealed for some days by his brother, who during 
that time lay in the same hanunock with the corpse, only to receive 
the dead man's allowance of provisions (1). In this miserable 
plight, Pizarro, so far from pursuing his enemy, was glad to re- 
trace his steps and seek relief in the Rio dela Plata. 

At Juan Fernandez, meanwhfle, Anson continued emidoyed in 
rrfreshing his men and refitting his ships. Having taken out the 
stores and brokad up the Anna Pink, he had three vessels left, but 
found the survivors amount only in all to 335 $ a number greatly 
insufficient for the manning the Centurion alone. Noihlng*daunted, 
however, his thoughts and those of his men turned rather to the 
hope of triumph than to the remembrance of disasters. It was the 
begiiming of September before their preparations were completed. 
On the 8th they espied a s^il to the north-east, which they hoped 
might prove another of their squadron ; but finding it s{eer away 
from the island, and concluding it to be a Spaniard, they forthwith 
sent all hands on board the Centurion, heaved anchor, and gave 
chase. At night they lost of their object, ncnr could they discern 
it again the next day, so that, giving up the pursuit, they prepared 
to return to Juan Fernandez. Now, however, they were agreeably 
surprised by the appearance of a ship, different frcHU the one they 
bad at first perceived : upon this they immediately bore down ; it 
was overtaken without difficulty and seized without resistance ; and 
it proved to be the Nuestra Sedora del Monte Carmelo, a mer- 
chantman, bound from Callao to Valparaiso. Her cargo was of 
sngar and broad doth, but comprised several chests oi wrought 
silver and dollars, while the news obtained from the prisoners 
was scarcely less acceptable. Now first were the English informed 
that Pizarro had been f(»*ced back into the Rio de la Plata^ with the 
loss of two of his largest ships ; that an embargo had been laid upon 
all the shipping by the Viceroy of Peru, in the month of May pre<> 
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ceding, from an apprehension that Anson might arrive about that 
period; but that on the account sent overland by Pizarro of his 
own distresses, part of which they knew that th6 English squadron 
must also have experienced, and on their having no news of it for 
eight months after it was reported to have sailed from St. Cathe- 
rine's, they were convinced that it must either have perished or put 
back, and, therefore, on the earnest application of the merchants, 
the embargo had been lately taken off. 

With this prize, and with the prospect thus affcMrded of making 
more, did Anson steer back to Ju^n Fernandez. It is remarkable 
fliat, when the Spaniards in the Garmelo saw the Trial sloop at 
anchor, they expressed their astonishment that the Commodore, 
after all his fatigues and hardships, should have had the industry, 
besides refitting his other ships, to build this new one ; and it was 
with great difficulty they could be prevailed on to believe that it 
had come from England with the rest of the squadron ; they insisting 
that it was impossible such a bauble could pass round Gape Horn, 
^hile the bestships of Spain were compelled to put back. 

Anson now determined, from the information he had received, 
to separate his ships and employ them in distinct cruises, so as to 
in(;rease the chance of captures. According to this resolution, the 
Trial, ere long, fell in with a Spanish merchant vessel, so large 
that it had often been manned and fitted out by the Viceroy of Peru 
as a man-of-war. . The Trial, on the contrary, was so small and 
so low in the water, that the Spaniards were at first superstitiously 
alarmed at seeing nothing but a doud of sail without any ship in 
pursuit of them; however, they soon recovered their spirits ; for, 
altering their course in the night, and shutting up their windows 
to prevent any of their lights from being seen, they thought them- 
selves secure. But a small crevice in one of the shutters baffled 
their precaution : through this the Captain of the Trial perceived a 
light which he chased, until, coming within gunshot, he alarmed 
them with a broadside and compelled them to surrender. This 
capture proved of great advantage to the expedition ; for, the Trial 
having become dismasted and leaky, it was judged necessary to 
scuttle and sink her, transferring her crew and stores to her prize, 
and commissioning the latter as a new frigate in His Majesty's ser- 
vice. The Centurion was no less fortunate, taking two merchant 
ships with cargoes of considerable value. 

Among the prisoners made in this last capture was one John 
Williams, an Irish vagrant of indifferent character, calling himself 
a pedlar, and being probably a thief : he was in rags, and had just 
been released from the prison of Paita. Yet this man, by a singular 
turn of fortune, now decided the destiny of the town which had so 
lately held him in its dungeons. For it was he who informed the 
Commodore that a Spanish vessel, having seen the Gloucester, had 
by this time given the alarm to the whole coast— that an express 
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had been sent to Lima — that the entire English squadron was sup- 
posed to be at hand — that the Royal Intendant at Paita, appre- 
hending an attack, was busily employed in removing the King's 
treasure and his own to an inland town. Anson, percefying from 
this news that no further prizes would be found at sea, and allured 
by the accounts which Williams also gave of the great wealth of 
Paita, and of its defenceless condition, resolved to land his men and 
assail that place. He was so near it^ that the execution ensued the 
yery night after the design. 

The town of Paita is built in a most barren soil, consisting only 
of sand and slate ,* the houses are but ground-floors, the walls con-^ 
structed of split cane and mud, and the roofs thatched with leaves ; 
an architecture, which, however slight, is sufficient for a climate 
where showers are considered a prodigy ; so that we are told 
some rain failing in 1728 had ruined a great number of buildings^ 
which mouldered away, and, as it were, melted before it. The 
town itself was open, andhadonlya small fort for its defence. Such 
being the weakness of the place, Anson conceived that his boats 
would be sufficient to attack it, and accordingly he manned them 
with 58 jpicked men, and entrusted them to Lieutenant Brett. Had 
be appeared in sight with his ships, they might, as he apprehended, 
have given the inhabitants the darm froni a considerable distance, 
and allowed them leisure to remove their most valuable effects. 
Brett and his boats, on the contrary, approaching in the night, had 
already entered the mouth of the bay before they were discovered ; 
—then first they heard a cry los perros ingleses ! '^ the English 
'* dogs are coming;"— then first they saw several lights hurrying 
to and fro in the fort, and other marks of general commotion. 
The Spaniards had time to load several of their cannon, and to 
point them towards the landing place ; and the first shot passed 
close to one of the boats, whistling just over the heads of the crew : 
the English, however, only plied their oars with redoubled ardour, 
and had disembarked before the second gun was fired. Having 
entered one of the streets which protected them from further fire, 
and formed themselves into a body, they rushed forward with 
drums beating and loud shouts to the Plaza, or principal square, 
of which the fort formed one side, and the Governor's house (1 ) 
another. On entering the Plaza the sailors received a volley from 
the merchants, who owned the treasure then in the town, and who, 
with a few oQiers, had ranged themselves in a gallery that sur- 
rounded the Governor's house ; but no sooner was their fire re- 
turned than they fled in confusion. The English then divided into 
two parties, the one to attack the fort, which the garrison (only 

(1) The word Houae seems more appropriate in " yemor's House, 'and therefore we expected to 

these towns than (heir faToorlte term of Palace, "see something Tery magniacent, bnt It was 

At Castro Mr. Byron obserres, " The soldiers upon •• nothing better than a huge hatched barn partl- 

" oiir joomey had gi? en us a pompons account of *| Uooedoff iskU> MTeral rooms." NarratlTe, p. 159. 
UPaUKio d9i iUy> M tJieY Pt7le4 the Go- 
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one weak company) forsook at their approach withoat resistance ; 
the other to seize the Governor. This dignitary had however 
already fled, displaying but UtUe of the true Spanish gallantry, in 
either senseof thatword; for he had sprung from bed andescaped half 
naked without thought or care of his wife, whom he had married 
but three or four days before, and whom he now left behind him. 

Sixty English sailors were now therefore the undisputed masters 
of this town. Meanwhile the Commodore, in expectation of the 
issue, had, after some delay, steered his ship toward the harbour, 
and had tlie joy as he approached to see the British colours flying 
from the flag-stafT of the fort. A fresh band of British, all eager 
for booty, now poured on shore. Neither public nor private pro* 
pcrty.was spared : even the churches were rifled of their plate ; 
and it was a strange spectacle, says an eye-witness, to behold the 
sailors decked forth in all the finery which the Spaniards had left 
behind them in their flight, laced and embroidered coats above 
their own tarred jackets, not forgetting tie or bag wigs $ nay, the 
latest comers, finding no other, in women's gowns and |)etticoats ! 
During this time the Spaniards were mustering their force from 
all parts of the country oh an adjacent hill : there were amongst 
the rest about two hundred horsemen, seemingly well armed and 
mounted ; nevertheless the English remained in possession of the 
town two whole days without molestation! The amount of public 
treasure which they found in wrought sQver and coin was upwards 
of 30,000/.; the private plunder, though not exactly ascertained, 
must also have been considerable. But the chief wealth of Paita 
lay in stores and merchandise, which the Commodore could neither 
use nor remove ; and these accordingly, before he re-embarked on 
the third morning, he fired, assisting the conflagration with tar- 
barrels and other combustibles, and reducing the whole town to a 
heap of ashes ; an act which, as it appears to me, can scarcely be 
defended in civilized war, and which, striking not so much at the 
Spanish Government as'at unofifending and industrious individuals, 
has imprinted a deep blot on the glory of Lord Anson's expe- 
dition (1). 

A redeeming feature is, however, to be found, in Anson's treat* 
ment of the prisoners made in his prizes at sea, and amounting 
altogether to nearly ninety persons. Several had been passengers 
in the ships ; amongst them sOme ladies of rank, and a son of the 
Vice President of the Council of ChiU. All these wh^n first taken 
were in the utmost alarm, having, from the former barbarity of 
the Buccaneers, imbibed the most terrible idea of the English, and 
expecting every aggravation of ill usage. It was the constant 
endeavour of Anson to assuage their apprehensions and deserve 

(1) The Spaniard, Ulloa, who was on this coast " de rEsoadre, et en effet on a sa depute que cette 

at the same Ume, obserres of the conflagration : " action Ini arait fort d6plu." (Voyage d'Ani6rl- 

•• Personne ne poaralt se flgnrer qu'nn precede si que, toI. U. p. 9. ed. 1782.) But this Is not con- 

'* barbare cut 6te permte par le Commandant Armed by Anson*s own narratlre. 
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their grttitade ; his eourtesy and indolgeiice were eoospicaons to all. 
The kdies especially were most carefully protected from insult, 
allowed to retain their own apartments, and treated with the same 
attention and respect as before their capture. Nay more, on 
leaying Paita, the prisoners of both sexes were restored to free- 
dom, being sent on shore, and stationed for present security in 
the two churches, which by good fortune stood at some distance 
from the town, and ware therefore exempted from Its conflagra- 
tion (1). Not a few of these Spaniards afterwards met in Chili the 
EngUsh captives of the Wager. *'They all/' says Mr. Byron, 
''spoke in the highest terms of the kind treatment they had re- 
^' eeived, and some of them, told us they were so happy on board 
^^ the Centurion, that they would not haye been sorry if the Com- 
^^ modoite had tak^ them with him to England (2)." 

When AnsQU set sail for Paita, he directed his little squadron 
to spread, in order to look out for the Gloucester. Nor was it 
long before that ship appeared in sight. It had meanwhile made 
two prizes, one of them a small vessel, the other an open barge. 
The peofde on board the last had pretended to be very poor, and 
to have no other loading but cotton ; yet some suspicion was 
raised, oa observing that theur dinner by no means tallied with 
their declaration, for they were found eating pigeon pie in silver 
dishes; and, on a closer search, it appeared that their jars were 
only covered over with cotton at top, and held beneath a conside- 
rable quantity of dollars and doubloons to the value of 12,000/. 
With this accession, the squadron continued to steer to the 
northward, which had been its general direction ever since it left 
Juan Fenumdez. The design of the Commodore had been to 
touch near Panama, and from thence communicate across the 
Isthmus €i Darien with Admiral Vern(m, who he trusted might 
be already in possession of Porto Bello, and of the eastern coast. 
To cbtain a reinforcement of men from the other side — to reduce 
the city of Panama itself — perhaps even to maintain the Isthmus, 
and there interceptall the treasures of Peru, — were the visions which 
bis hopes suggested and his valour justified. But the report of the 
prisoners he had taken hadalrelidy dispelled these gorgeous dreams, 
by relating what had befallen Vernon and the British armament 
at Carthagena; and he therefore limited his views to an enterprize, 
far less indeed, yet still, as it seemed, an overmatch for his scanty 
numbers — ^to seek out and attack the great Manilla galleon. 

Manilla, one of the most splendid cities ever founded by Euro- 
peans out of Europe, and perhaps the richest gem in the regal 

(1) ComiMure in Anson's Voyage, pp. si9. tn. " his Spanish prisoners, is, at the distance of 
and S84. " eighty years, better linown and more dwelt 

(2) Byron's Narrative, p. 199. Captain Basil " upon by the inhabitants of Paita than the cap- 
Hall informs us that " Lord Anson's proceedings " ture and wanton destruction of the town.' 
" are still tradiUonally known at PaiU ; and it is (South America, toI. li. p. 101,) A strong proof 
"curious to observe that the kindness with of Spanish generosity, 

" which that sagacious officer invariably treated 
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diadem of Spain, standing on the farthest confines of the immense 
Pacific, had costly merchandize to offer in exchange for Peruviaa 
ore. The commerce between these two colonies had been guarded 
by the Council of the Indies with jealous care. Its station was at 
first assigned to Gallao, the port of Lima, bat afterwards, in consi- 
deration of the trade winds, transferred to Acapulco, on the coast 
of Mexico. Tliis port was allowed to receive one, or at most two» 
annual ships, 'which sailed from Manilla about July, and arrived 
at Acapulco in the December or January following, and after dis- 
posing of their effects began their homeward voyage in March. 
These galleons (for such they were termed) were of enormous size, 
as may be judged both by theur crew and by their cargo : the former 
in tbelargcstship sometimesamoftnted to noleass than twelve hundred 
men (1) ; the latter seldom fell short in value of three millions of 
dollars. Of one article only — sUk stockings — ^we are told that the 
number brought every year from Manilla in this ship was full fifty 
thousand pair (2). 

One of the earliest of these annual ships had been captured by 
Sir Thomas Cavendish in 158i>, an example which Anson and his 
men panted to follow. Being however only in the middle of No* 
vember, they conceived that they should have sufficient time to 
water the squadron, of which it stood in great need, before the 
arrival of the galleon ; and for this purpose they steered for the 
island of Quibo, a little beyond the bay of Panama. On leaving 
the coast of South America, they found the season greatly changed : 
the giant Cordilleras, which had hitherto afforded a cool and tem- 
pered clime, and whose snowy summits might often be discerned 
many leagues at sea apparenUy floating in air (3) — the only donds 
in that azure sky — were now left behind, and no shield remained 
against the close and sultry heat of the tropics. Beyond Quibo 
also the winds proved unfavourable, and the progress made was 
so small that the month of January, 1742, had nearly elapsed 
before the squadron neared Acapulco. The next object being to 
obtain intelligence, a barge was sent out by the Commodore, and 
after some days, succeeded in seizing three negro slaves in a canoe. 
From these it appeared, to Anson's great disappointment, that the 
galleon had arrived a month before ; but his hopes revived, od 
hearing that it had delivered its cargo, was taking in water and 
provisions for its return, and was appointed to sail on the 3d of 
March. During the whole of March, therefore, did Anson remain, 

(1) Lord Anion'f Voyage, p. S80. " came In alfht It someUmeg eren happened 

(t) Ibid. p. 8fr. " that the lower ranges appeared rank below the 

(S) " The land, abont twelre or thirteen leagnea ** horiion. when the dUtant ridges were still dis- 

** distant, made exceeding high and nneveii, and ** tlnetly In sight, and more magnifloent than 

" appeared quite white, what we saw being ** ever..... We madelobserfatlons on some which, 

•• doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, which are " though upwards of 180 miles off, were quite 

" always corered with snow." (Lord Anson's " distinctly fisible. The pleasure which this 

Voyage, p. 181.) A later and abler writer says, ** constant Tiew of the Andes afforded is not to 

" It was only when the ship wasat a oonslderable ** be described.'* Gapt, pall's South America, toI. 

!' dtotoBM firon (be' shore t|iat the hlgber Andes I. p. 199.) 
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witb his squadron spread at some distance before Acapnlco, so 
that^notbing could pass through undiscovered . Yet still no galleon 
appeared, and it then became suspected, as was indeed the case, 
that the barge sent out for news had been seen from shore, and 
that the Spaniards, taking the alarm, had laid an embargo on the 
galleon till next year. 

Thus a second time baffled of his prize, and flnding himself 
under the necessity of quitting the station to procure fresh sup- 
plies of water and proTision, Anson proceeded to the harbour 
of €hequetan, about thirty leagues to the north-west of Acapulco. 
At that place he resolved, on full deliberation, to destroy the 
Trial's prize, the Garmclo an^d the Carmen, and to reinforce the 
Gloucester with their crews ; his whole number of men at this time 
not exceeding the complement of a fourth rate ship of war. The 
Spaniards near Ghequetan did not attempt to molest the Commo- 
dore daring this or his other proceedings, nor indeed ever appear- 
ed in sight ; yet the English could discern the smoke of their fires, 
and flience determine that they were pbsted in a circular line sur- 
rounding them at a distance. One prisoner whom the Spaniards 
made — the GcHnmodore's French cook— being sent to Mexico, and 
from thence to Europe, but making his escape at Lisbcin, was the 
first person that brought to England an authentic account of the 
proceedings of the expedition. 

Ghequetan was Anson's last station in America. Postponing but 
not relinquishing his hopes of the galleon, he began his voyage 
across the wide Pacific — ^a protracted and to him disastrous navi- 
gation. The scurvy broke forth afresh, and raged with great fury 
amongst bis crews. His ships also had become crazy and unsound ; 
in a violent tempest that ensued both of them sprung leaks, and 
the Gloucester lost the greater part of two masts. Wben the 
storm abated, and the two ships could again communicate with 
eadi other, the Captain of the Gloucester informed the Conmiodore 
(hat besides being dismasted, his ship had no less than seven feet 
of water in the hold, although tRe officers and men had been kept 
constantly at the pumps for the last ^enty-four hours, and that 
this water covered their casks, so that they could come at neither 
fresh water nor provisions. A reinforcement of men was, there- 
fore, indispensable; yet this the Centurion, with a leak of its own, 
and so many sailors sick of the scurvy, was wholly unable to af- 
f(»rd. There remained, therefore, no other resource (nor, indeed, 
was there much time for deliberation) than to take on board, the 
Gloucester's crew, and as much of its stores as could be saved, and 
then suffer the hull to be destroyed. To execute this resolution 
employed the whole of two days. Yet so enfeebled were the men, 
that it was witb the greatest difficulty that even the Gloucester's 
Itt*ize-money was secured ^ the prize goods were entirely lost -, nor 
could anymore provision be removed than Pve casks of flour, three 
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of them spoiled by (he salt water. Sereral of the ridk expired 
even with the slight fatigue of being gently hoisted into the Gen- 
torioB. By this time the Gloucester's hol^ was nearly full of 
water ; yet, as the carpenters were of opinion that she might still 
swim some time if the calm should continue^ and as it was possible 
that she might be drifted to an island in possession of the Span* 
iards, she was set on fire. During the whole night the conflagra- 
tion did not cease, her guns flring successively as the flames reach- 
ed them, until early in the morning of the 16th of August she blew 
up, her fate announced by a large^black pillar of smoke which shot 
high into the air. 

The Centurion, now the single remnant both of the squadron 
and the prizes, pursued her solitary voyage, the scurvy still gain- 
ing gromnd amongst her men, and several dying each day. It was, 
t^refore, with inexpressible joy that (he survivors at length be- 
held the Ladrone Islands, to which their course was tending, and 
singled out that of Tinian as their station for repose. Such was 
then their debility that the/ were full five hours in furling the sails; 
and all the bands they could muster capable of standing at a gun, 
and many of these too unfit for duty, were no more than seventy- 
one, gathered from the united crews which, when they sailed from 
England, consisted all together of near a thousand men I But Ti- 
nian with its herds of wild catUe and its delicious fruits— above 
all, that rare and especial gift of Nature to these islands — the Bread 
Tree, ere long restored their exhausted strength. Their rapture 
at this favourite spot was probably heightened by the force of 
contrast ; they describe it as ''not resembling an uninhabited and 
''uncultivated place; but much more with the airof amagni- 
" ficent plantation, where large lawns and stately woods had been 
'' laid out together with great skill, and where the whole had been 
** so artfully combined, and so judiciously adapted to the slopes of 
** the hills and the inequalities of the ground, as to produce a most 
** striking efTect, and to do honour to the invention of the contri- 
'' ver (1)." One of their first objects was now to repair the ship i 
every seam was caulked and leaded over, and the leak stopped, 
not indeed efiectually, but as well as the circumstances would al- 
low. But, meanwhile, the roads in which the Centurion lay at 
anchor were by no means secure, and ere long exposed her to a 
new and unexpected peril. A violent equinoctial gale drove her 
far out to sea, while the greater part of the crew, and Anson 
himself, were on shore : there were scarcely hands sufiicient to 
man her, the vessel was unrigged, and thus there seemed but lit- 
fle probad)ility of her weathering the storm and returning to the 
island. 

What then were the prospects of the sailors on shore ? In a 

ft 

(1) Lord AnsoB^s Voyage, p. «is.l 
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deserted idand— six hundred leagaes from fheir nearest port, 
Macao, on the coast of China ; — none of them acquainted idth that 
voyage ;•— not even a compass or a quadrant left amongst them, — 
with bat ninety charges of powder, ot less than one to eyery fire- 
lock ; — with no means of embarkation but a small Spanish Tessel 
of about fifteen tons, which they had seized on their firstarrival, 
and which oonld not hold a fourth part of their number :«-snch a 
situation might haye daunted any ardent spirit, elated by success 
or quelled by reverses ; it scarcely ruffled the usual composure 
and steadiness of Anson. By concealing from the men his own 
apprehensions, he succeeded in allaying theirs. He assured them 
that, at the worst, the gale which had driven the Centurion out to 
sea, and which still continued, would only oblige her to bear away 
for Macao, and that the single thing needful was to rejoin her at 
that port. For this purpose he proposed to haul the Spanish bark 
on shore, to [saw it asunder, and to lengthen it twelve ^eet, which 
would enlarge it to near forty tons burthen, and enable it to carry 
them all to China. ^^ Nothing is wanting to this plan," added 
Anson, '^but the united resolution and industry of all ; for my 
*^ own part I will share the labour with you, and expect no more 
^^ from any man, than what I, your Commodore, am ready to 
'*• submit to." Confidence like fear is contagious. The saitors 
recovering by degrees from their first despondency, heartily en- 
gaged in the project, and set themselves with cheerfulness to the 
different tasks aDotted them. Many materials were wanting, some, 
tools were to be made ; still, however, the work advanced ; and 
one day in searching a chest belonging to the Spanish bark, they 
espied a small compass, which though little better than the toys 
usually made for children, to them appeared an invaluable trea- 
sure ; and some time afterwards, by a similar piece of good for- 
tune, they fohnd on the sea shore (a quadrant, which hisd been 
throvm overboard amongst other lumber belonging to the dead. 
Already had they fixed a day to begin their voyage, when happily, 
on the 1 1th of October, one of the sailors being upon a hill in the 
middle of the island, descried the Centurion out at sea, and ran 
down loudly shouting ^' The Ship ! the Ship ! " to his comrades at 
their labour. At these joyful words the Commodore flung down 
the axe with which he was at work — then for the first time break- 
ing through the even and unvaried demeanour he had hitherto 
maintained. The others, in a kind of frenzy, tumultuously rushed 
to the sea shore, eager to feast their eyes vrith a sight so long 
desired and scarcely yet believed. 

It appeared that the Centurion, though driven a considerable 
distance, and exposed to imminent perils, had, yet, by good ma- 
nagement and excessive labour, been enabled to return to her sta- 
tion. After her arrival, it was determined to make no longer stay 
in the island than was requisite to complete their stock of water. A 
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prosperous gale soon wafted them to Macao. , This was, as now, 
a Portuguese settlement, and therefore a friendly port to Absod, 
where he might justly expect to supply his, exhausted stores, and 
repair his leaky ship. . Yet, when he waited upon the Governor to 
naake known his wante, the other declared that he durst not furnish 
him with any of the things required unless an order were first 
obtained from the Viceroy of Canton; for that he himself received 
neither provisions for his garrison, nor other necessaries, but 
through this permission, and that they were only doled out to him 
from day to day. A long [and wearisome negociation ensued be- 
tween the Commodore and the Chinese. It was not till after much 
solicitation and delay on the part of this jealous people, that two 
Mandarins were even sent on board to examine the defects of the 
ship and the necessities of the crew. To them Anson pointed out 
that a permission to purchase, which was all he demanded, coiiid 
not safely be denied himj that they must be convinced that the 
Centurion alone was capable of destroying the whole [navigation of 
the port of Canton, without running the least risk from all the force 
the Chinese could collect ; that his men had hitherto behaved with 
great moderation, but that their hunger would at last prove too 
strong for any restraint ; and that it could not be expected that they 
would long continue to starve in the midst of that plenty which 
their eyes daily witnessed. Nay, he even added, that if by the 
delay in supplying them with provisions they should be reduced lo 
the necessity of turning cannibals, it was easy to foresee, that, in- 
dependent of their friendship to each other, they would in point of 
taste prefer the plump well fed Chinese to their own emaciated 
shipmates (1) ! The Mandarins seemed struck with the force of 
these arguments, and immediately wrote a .permit in the manner 
desired by the Commodore. 

It was the beginning of April 1743 before the Centurion again 
put out to sea, new rigged, thoroughly repaired, and fit for fresh 
adventures. Anson had given out at Macao that he was bound to 
Batavia, and thence to England : nay, more, to confirm the delu- 
sion, he took on board letters for the former place ; but no sooner 
was he clear of the coast, than summoning all his men on deck, he 
informed them that his real design was to cruiae for the two 
annual ships (of last year and this) on their way from Acapulco. 
The sailors received this announcement with great joy and three 
hearty cheers. Although leach of these annual ships was known 
to be much larger and better manned than the Centurion, yet no 
doubt seemed to exist amongst the English of mastering both to- 
gether ,* and they spoke of the rich spoil as if already in their grasp. 
Their only fear was lest they might not find the enemy ; none, that 
they should fail to subdue him (2). 

(1) Anron'g Voyage, p. 480. by Mr. Waller. " the Commodore having taken 

<2) One instance o( this confident spirit is girea «* some Chinese sheep to sea with Urn for his own 
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It "was off Gape Espiritu Santo that the Commodore proceeded to 
cruise for the galleons ; that being the first headland of the Philip- 
pine Islands to which they always steered, and where they usually 
arrived in the beginning of summer. He had already been a 
month on that station when, at length, early on the 20th of June 
the sailors with straining eyes and eager hearts beheld a sail rise on 
the horizon, and bearing closer to it, discovered it to be one of the 
long expected galleons. The Spaniards showed no intention to 
avoid an engagement : they ^ere prepared JLo expect an enemy, 
and had resolved to fight; yet they had neglected clearing their 
ship till the last moment, when already within gunshot, being then 
observed to throw overboard their cattle and lumber. Anson, on 
the contrary, had made his dispositions with forethought' and skill. 
Having learnt that it is common with the Spaniards to fall down 
upon the decks when they see a broadside preparing, and to con- 
tinue in that posture till it is given, after which they rise again and 
maintain the battle as before ; he wholly disconcerted this scheme 
by stationing two men at each gun, and dividing the rest into 
gangs of ten or twelve each— the latter always to move about and 
fire such' guns as were ready, thus keeping up a constant fire, 
instead of broadsides with intervals between them. Some of the 
best marksmen, also, he placed on the tops, from whence they , 
made prodigious havoc, killing or wounding every oflScer but one 
that appeared on the Spanish quarter-deck, while that deck was 
likewise swept by the grape-shot from below. The Spaniards 
fought with bravery, though not with skill ] but when their Ge- 
neral, who was the life of the action, had been disabled by a wound, 
they began to fall into disorder. The other ofiBcers were then seen 
attempting with great intrepidity to encourage their men, and 
prevent their desertion from their quarters, but all their endeavours 
were in vain ; their fire slackened, and the proud standard of Spain 
was struck. They had 151 either killed or wounded, the Centu- 
rion only 19. 

The name of the galleon was the Nuestra Seiiora de Gova- 
donga (i) : it was much larger than the Centurion, and had 550 men, 
above double the number of the English ; so that some of the pri- 
soners, when brought on board the Centurion, and observing how 
slenderly she was manned, and the large proportion which the 
striplings bore to the rest, could not restrain their grief and indig- 
nation to be thus beaten, as they said, by a handful of boys. They 
informed the Commodore that the other ship, which had been 
detained in the port of Acapulco the preceding yeaf*, instead of 

s 

" proTision, and one day inquiring of liis bntclier " keep those for the entertainment of the Ge- 

" why for some time past he had seen no mutton *' neral of the Galleons i " (Voyage, p. 498.) 

" at bis table, and whether all the sheep were ii) Coradonga is^ the caTe in Astnrlas whery 

"killed; the butcher rery seriously replied, that Pelayo sought shelter with bis Goths (Hariana, 

" there were indeed two sheep left, but that if his Hist. Hisp. lib. 7. c. 9.) ; and a ohuroh has been 

"Honour would glye Mm leaye he proposed to built there by Charles the Third. (Minano, sub yoce. 
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retorning io company ^th the second galleon as was expected, 
had sailed alone before the usual period, and was already no doubt 
in the port of Manilla. The value of the present prize, however, 
was so large as to atone for any other disappointment : it had on 
board, in silver coin and ingots, a million and a half of dollars— a 
rich and well-earned recompense for the toils of the gallant British 
crew. 

' To secure the prisoners was a task of no small risk, considering 
their great superiority of numbers. Anson, however, brought 
them safely with his prize into Canton, where he set them at li- 
berty ; and from thence he began his homeward voyage, passing 
round the Cape of Good Hope. He cast anchor at Spittiead in June, 
1744, after an absence of three years and nine months, thus con- 
cluding an expedition in which his happy combination of skill, in-> 
trepidity, and prudence, retrieved and rose superior to every 
disaster ; and which, though unconnected with the general march 
of public affairs, is so honourable to the courage, and so conducive 
to the fame of England, as ever to deserve a conspicuous place in 
her annals. 

I now revert to the second squadron fitted out in 1739, against 
the Spanish West Indies. It was entrusted to Captain Edward 
Yernon, an officer, in most respects, the very opposite of Anson. 
As calmness and composure were the principal characteristics of 
the one, so were violence and passion of the other. His father, who 
had been Secretary of State under King William, had instilled a 
blind hatred of France, which the son, as a Member of Parliament, 
indulged by frequent sallies against the pacific policy of Walpole. 
So unmeasured were his invectives, that he was more than once in 
danger of the Tower (1). He became, however, a great favourite 
with the multitude, who were, like bijnself, impatient of peace, 
and prone, as usual, to consider the noisiest patriot the most sin- 
cere ; and on the breaking out of war he was appointed an Admiral 
and Commander of the West Indian squadron, by the very Minister 
whom he had assailed, from the same concession to popular cla- 
mour which had produced the war itself. He was undoubtedly a 
good officer, so far as coun^e, enlerprize, and experience can 
constitute that character ^ but he was harsh and haughty to his in- 
feriors, untoward with his equals, mutinous and railing to all 
placed above him in authority. 

Yernon having sailed from England in July, 1739, and being 
baffled in attempting to intercept the Azogue or quicksilver ships, 
appeared off Porto Bello on the 20th of November with six men-of- 
war. The Spanish garrison was only on the peace establishment, 
and not even complete at that number ; the anununition scanty, 
and in part spoiled ; and many of the cannon, for want of mountings, 

(1) nndaVf Blst. vol. tIU. p. 4». 
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lying useless on the ground (1). On the 21st, Yernon began ope- 
rations against a fort which protected the entrance of the harbour, 
and which, as a bravado of its strength, bore the name of the Iron 
Castle. The fire of his musketry having driven the Spaniards from 
the lower batteries, his sailors scaled them, mounting on one 
another^s shoulders, and gained the place with very slight resis- 
tance. The same evening the Admiral began to batter the Castillo 
de la Gloria, lying further down the bay, and defending the open 
town ; and he was preparing next day to renew his cannonade, 
^en he observed the castle hangout a white standard, and a boat 
push towards him with a flag of truce. He readily allowed the 
garrison to m^ch out with military honours, and thus obtained 
possession both of castle and town. His own loss in killed was only 
seven men (2). From the several castles he took on board sixty 
pieces of cannon, spiking the remainder ; and employed the gun- 
powder he captured in springing mines and destroying the fortifica- 
tions. "It is remarkable," says a contemporary, *'that they 
" found more danger and difficulty in demolishing these works 
" than in taking them (3). " This object being achieved, Vernon 
re^mbarked his men and returned to Jamaica. The treasure seized 
in Porto Bello was very inconsiderable j only 10,000 dollars. The 
sailors might, perhaps, complain and wonder that the Admiral had 
restrained them from cutting olBf and bringing home the ears of the 
Spaniards (4), yet they must have deemed it some compensation 
that he generously resigned to them his own share of prize money. 
Such was the capture of Porto Bello, which the reader will 
scarcely think either very glorious in achievement, or ♦very impor- 
tant in results. But it had been gained by an enemy of Walpole ! 
—and the whole Opposition, with one voice, hastened to proclaim 
it an heroic exploit ! More especially was it urged that Vernon 
had taken Porto Bello with only six ships, while in 1726 Hosier had 
not attacked it with twenty ; a cry utterly senseless, since it was 
not pretended that want of force or of courage had hindered Hosier 
from taking the place, but merely his instructions, that sought to 
avert and that did avert a war. Nay, so inconsistent is party 
rancour, that while Vernon was extolled for doing with six ships 
what Hosier could not do vrith twenty, Hosier, in the same breath, 
was pitied and declared to have died of a broken heart, from the 
inactivity which his orders prescribed. Both these sentiments may 
be seen— worthless themselves, but precious from the splendid 
verse that inshrines them — in Glover's ballad at that period, 



(1) Joan et Ulloa, Voyage d'Am^riqoe, toI. i. " off some of their ears, and was In hopes I 
p. 80. ed. l7St. There Is also glren a plan of the " should have sent yon one for a sample now, hnt 
town and hari>onr. *' onr good Admiral, God bless him, was too mer- 

(2) Official Account, Whitehall, March 15. 1740. " ctful i " (Letter f^om a sailor on hoard the 
London Gazettes. squadron to his wife, printed in Boyer's PoUUoal 

(S) Tindal's Hist. tol. tUI. p. U4. 3Ulte, YOl. Ux. p. 19S.) 

{k) •' I hRTO longed this fovr years past to m\ 
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f^ Hosier^is Ghoi&i *'^ the noblest song perhaps eY«f batted forth by 
any British victory except Mr. Campbeirs '' Battle of the Baltic." 
In the same spirit did the Opposition within the Hoose of Gommons^ 
insist on inserting in their Address of congratulation the obnoxious 
Yfords ^^with six ships ot war only/' and this amendment they 
carried in a thin House, by 36 against 31. By such insinuations 
and devices was a general enthusiasm raised amongst the people. 
We are assured that no Roman Consul, after reducing a province:^ 
ever received more lavish marks of public applause than were now 
showered upon Yernon (1). His name became proverbial for coo- 
rage $ his head was a favourite sign; his birthday was celebrated 
with bonfires and rejoicings (2). The Opposition which channted 
his praise in public were no less careful to keep up a private cor- 
respondence with him. They inflamed his natural vanity and ar^ 
rogance, represented Walpole as envious of his fame, and prepared 
him to consider any future coadjutor as a secret enemy. 

On the other hand the Ministers, anxious to pursue his success, 
had determined to send him a large reinforcement both of shipsand 
soldiers. Their armament was nearly ready, when they received 
intelligence that a Spanish fleet was putting out to sea ; and that a 
French one was about to sail from Brest, its destination believed to 
be the West Indies, and its design hostile. It became expedient^ 
therefore, greatly to increase the expedition from England, so as 
to render it adequate to all emergencies ; but this could not be 
effected^ without some delay. '* I need not tell you," writes Sir 
Charles Wager to Admiral Yernon, " how much t&ne it necessarily 
'^ takes-up to prepare and victual so large a squadron for a voyage 
' ' to the W^st Indies, nor how difficult it very often is to get them 
^' out of the Channel, when they are ready to sail, as this year we 
'^ have experienced; and I thought it would not be amiss for both 
^' French and Spaniards to be a month or two in the West Indics^ 
^' before us, provided the treasure was not ready to embark la 
'^ that time ; that they might be half dead and half roasted before- 
'^ our fleet arrived, as I doubt not but it has happened to them ; 
^' and the Government here, laying an embargo upon all pro- 
visions in Ireland, where the French had 14 ships loading pro- 
visions for the West Indies, has no doubt been a great disap- 
*' pointment to them (3)." The Opposition, however, took care 
to exclaim against the delay, as though proceeding from the basest 
motives, and expressed strong doubts whether the expedition would 
ever really sail (4). 
The expedition nevertheless di4 begin its voyage at the end of 

(1) Tlndars HUt. toI. Till. p. 4S6. (S) To Admiral Vernon, February 4. 1741. 

(8) " It Is Admiral Ternon's birth-day, and the (4) *' I haTO not the least notion that onr expe- 

"city shops are fnll of fatours, the streets of " dlUon under Lord Gatbcart is intended to be sent 

*• tnarrowbones and deaTert, and the night will " aay where.'* Pnlteney to Swift, Jane 3. 1740. 

«' be fall of mobbing, bonfires, and lights." SwifVs Works, toI. ^ix. p. m. 
Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November it. 1741. 
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October 1740, the troops commanded by Lord Gathcart, and the 
fleet by Sir Cbaloner O^e, When joined with Vernon at Jamaica, 
it formed by far the most powerful armament ever yet seen in 
those seas, amounting to no less than 115 ships, above 30 of these 
of the: line, with 15,000 sailors, and 12,000 land forces on board. 
Vernon, who meanwhile had taken and demolished the small fort 
of Ghagre, was acknowledged as chief Admiral, while the command 
of the troops (Lord Gathcart dying from the effects of the climate) 
dev(dyed on General Wentworth. The precise object of these for- 
midable preparations had not been flxed and prescribed in Eng- 
land; sonie had suggested the Havana, others Garthagena, and the 
decision was at length referred to a Council of War, to be held in 
the West Indies. In this, tjie impetuous wishes of Vernon, ever 
prone to dictate rather than consult, prevailed in favour of an 
attack on Garthagena. Nay, so thoroughly was he bent upon this 
enterprize, that he had already announced the intention in a letter to 
the French governor of St. Domingo (1)— a singular imprudence, 
which served to give the Spaniards timely notice, and stirred them 
to more active measures for defence. 

Garthagena, then the best fortified and strongest place in Spanish 
America, stands upon a sandbank nearly surrounded by the sea or 
salt pools. A tongue of land, beginning at the city, and running 
oat at some distance across a bay, incloses a harbour both spacious 
and secure. To this harbour there was then only one entrance, so 
narrow as to deserve the name of Boca Ghioa (Small Month) : a 
boom had been drawn across it, and it was defended by several 
forts and batteries (2). Within the harbour, on a peninsula jutting 
out from the tongue of lalnd^^ and thus covering the city, was built 
another large fort called Castillo Grande, and here the channel was 
almost impassable, being choked by ships sunk in order to prevent 
the approach of the British fleet. The ramparts of Garthagena itself 
had been newly repaired and mounted by no less than 300 pieces of 
cannon ; its garrison could muster 4,000 good soldiers ; and its Vi- 
ceroy, Don Sebastian de Eslava, was an officer of skill and spirit, 
whose mind, nourished with Greek and Roman story, had long 
panted for some opportunity to emulate their heroic deeds (3), and 
who — if he needed any meaner motive for exertion — might reflect 
that the Governor of Porto Bello had been' sent to Spain and 
brought to trial for the surrender of that place (4). 

Such were the preparations for defence at Garthagena when the 
British squadron appeared before it on the 4th of March; 1741. 



(1) Tindal's Hist. tol. Till. p. 466. Campo Raso (2) See a description and two plans of Gartha- 

also says of the expedition, "decnyo snceso ffena in Jaan andUlIoa,yoyaced'Am6riqiiie,T0l. f. 

" estaba Inglaterra tan segnra, qne no se recel6 p. S0r-S6. ed. 1758. 

** de pnblicarla ocho meses antes de que se exe- (,S) Coxe's Bonrbon Kinss of Spain, TOl. Ui. 

" eatase ; lo que no dexo de contribnir en parte p. 82S. 

"al malogro de ella.'* :(Gora«Btarlos, toI. It. (4) Beyer's Polit. State, toI. Hx. p. 404. This 

p. Its.) iiseftil coRiptlatloR ends in 1740. 

M. 6 
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The first step of tbe officers on board ^as to hold a GotiiidroriVai' 
next day, in order to settle the distribution of their ftiture 
booty (1) ; or, according to the fable, sell the skin of tbe living 
bear ! Perceiving that tbe high snrf made it impracticable ix^ batter 
Cartbagena from the sea, they determined to force the entrance of 
the harbour, and direct their attack from thence. Accordingly, 
they opened their fire upOn the castle of Boca €hica, landing sonie 
troops and artillery, and raising batteries against it. They ^ere 
met by a resolute resistance, and did not preVml till after the losg 
of fifteen days and 400 men. It is also certain that the engineers 
were utterly unskilled, the General far from able; and that Yernon 
was not wholly without reason for complaining, as he did, of " the 
soldiers' laziness.'' Having gained possession of the Boca Chica, 
and entered the harbour, tiie enemy immediately confined them- 
selves to Cartbagena, and relinquished Castillo Grande vrithout a 
blow, while the Admiral, in great exultation^ sent home a ship to 
announce his approaching victory. " The wonderful success," 
says he, '^ of this evening and night is so astonishing, that one 
^' cannot but cry out vntb the Psalmist, ' It is Qie Lord's doing, and 
^^ ^ seems marvellous in our eyes.' God make us tfuly thankful 
^' for it (2)! "- So confident was his language, and so r^ady the 
belief it found in England, that, as is asserted, a medal was im- 
mediately struck in London to celebrate the taking of Cartbagena, 
bearing on one side the head of Yernon, with an inscription as 
*' The avenger of his country (3)." 

The event did not quite confirm these golden dreams. Tbe Eng- 
lish sailors, indeed, by dint of labour, cleared a way through the 
sunk vnrecks in front of Castillo Grande, and began to bombard 
the city from the inner harbour, while the soldiers and artillery, 
being set on shore, invested it from the land side. But at this pe- 
riod, an animosity that had long smouldered, between the Admi- 
ral and the General, burst forth into open flame. Yernon would 
bear no colleague, and Went worth no master. The latter com- 
plained of the slowness in. landing the tents, stores, and artillery of 
the troops, by which they were prevented from making an imme- 
diate attack, and exposed for three nights to all the inclemency of 
the climate. On the other hand, Yernon declared that the Gene- 
ral had remained inactive longer than he should, and had commit- 
ted an unpardonable error in not cutting off the communication 

' (t) Admiral yernon to the Duke of NewGastle, that strnok by Napoleon for his Intended conquest 

April 1. 1741. His letters and f despatches at this of Engrland ; his head on one side, on the other 

period were afterwards published by himself as Hercnies struggling with a monster ; the words 

a pamphlet. (London, 1744.) dbscbntb eiT AfiGLBTBKKR, and beneath feapp^ 

(a) To the Duke of Newcastle, April 1. 1741. a lohdebs, kocqciv. I am Informed that the die 

(8) Voltaire, Si^cle de Louis XV. ch. Till. He having been broken, only two of the original 

adds, " II y a beaucoup d'exemples de ces midailles medals are preserved, the one in tbe Royal Cabl- 

" pr«matur6es qui tromperaient la post^rite, si net at Parls< the other purchased by an En^Uh 

" Ililstoire plus fldele et plju ezacte ne pr^venait gentleman for 80<.« but tbera Is a fiie simile madv 

" pas de telles erreun."— Perhaps Um most re- at Birmlnghun. 
markable of all these midailleM p/rimatur^ l» 
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betveea tbe town and the adjacent country, by which the garriBon 
was daily supplied with provisions. Each had some reason for 
his ifiiputations ; but each overlooked in the other, while he loudly 
l^eaded for himself, thediflSculties of the situation and the service* 
In the midst of these untoward dissensions, Wentworth, with the 
mivioe of a council of officers, attempted to storm Fort San Lazaro, 
irhich served as an outwork to the city. Twelve hundred men, 
headed by General Guise, dieerfuUy marched to the attack. Th^re 
was no breach in the waU ; the signal for the night attack (for such 
had been designed) was protracted till nearly broad day ; and the 
deserters who undertook to act as guides were afterwards found, 
either through ignorance or ill intention, to have led them to the 
very strongest part of the fortification. Nay, more, on reaching 
the works, it was discovered, that from the neglect of the officers, 
the scaling ladders were partly too short, and partly left behind. 
The Spaniards also, commanded by Eslava in person, were pre** 
pared for vigorous resistance. Yet in spite of all these shameful 
disadvantages, the soldiers fought with stubborn intrepidity; 
whole ranks were mowed down by the enepiy's cannon without 
dispiriting the rest ; and one party had actually attained the sum- 
mit of a rampart, when their leader. Colonel Grant, received a 
death wound, and the men a repulse. Still, however, the survi^ 
vers remained undaunted under the murderous fire of the fort, 
until half their number had fallen (1), and until their officers, peri- 
ceiving valour to foe useless, and success impossible, sullenly gave 
the signal to withdraw. 

The conduet of Vernon in this affauir has been severely — perhaps 
too severely; judged (2). Certain it is, however, that several parts 
t}( his behaviour seem not incompatible with a malicious pleasure 
in the defeat of any enterprize not directed by himself, and that 
it was ndt till he saw the attempt irretrievably ruined that he sent 
bis boats, full of men, to the General's assistance. It may well 
be supposed that such suspicions, combined with the irritation of 
&ilnre, still further widened the breach between the rival offi- 
cers, and still more strongly displayed the evils of joint com- 
mand. In many cases, as Napoleon acutely observes in bis pri- 
vate correspondence, even a bad general is better than two good 
ones (3) I 

An enemy stQl more dire than either discord or the Spaniards 
now began to assail the British ranks, a sickness, the effect of a 
tropical climate on European constitutions, and so rapid in its pro- 
gress , that, as the General declares, he found, in less than two 
days, his effective force dwindle from 6600 to 3200 men. Under 



(1) la the Spanish account this loss fs increased (%) Tiudal's Hist. toI. rlii. p. 508. 

to 1600— more than the original nomber of assai- (3) Letter to Carnot, Hay ia. 1796. See also the 

lants ! Gomentarios do Don Joseph del Campo Mdmoires d'an Homme d'£tat, yol. ill. p. 849. 
Baso (TOl. it. p. 16S.). 
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these combined disasters a council of oiBcers, held on. the 24th of 
April, decided to rclinqaish the enterprize and return to Ja- 
maica, Grst, however, demolishing the fortiGcations they had 
taken. " I believe," writes Vernon, " even the Spaniards will 
*' give us a certificate, that we have eflfectually destroyed all their 
^^ castles ;" and this was the only frait of an expedition that in 
England had cost such lavish sums and raised, such high-wrought 
expectations, that had made Spain tremble for her Indies, that had 
drajrn France in jealousy of our aggrandizement to the very brink 
of war (1). 

Still less honourable was another expedition undertaken by Ver- 
non and Wentworth in the ensuing July, partly in pursuance of or- 
ders from home, and partly in hope to retrieve their reputation. 
Their object was Santiago in the island of Cuba ; their military 
force reduced to 3000 by sickness and disheartened by failure. A 
thousand negroes from Jamaica were their unpromising auxilia- 
riest They landed without opposition in the bay of Guantanamo, 
to which they gave the name of Cumberland, in honour of the 
Royal Duke. But this courtly compliment was their only exploit. 
On sending out parties to reconnoitre Santiago, they received such 
accounts of th.? difficulties of the ground and the strength of the 
place, that Wentworth and his officers judged it best to re*embark ; 
the Admiral, after some angry remonstrances, was compelled to 
acquiesce, and the enterprize was thus abandoned before it had 
encx)untered any, even the slightest resistance. Vernon's own 
statement On the subject has, at least, the merit of extraordinary 
frankness: — ^' Though I pretend to very little experience in mili- 
^^ tary affairs by land, yet it is my belief that if the sole command 
^^ had been in me, both in the Garthagena expedition and the Cuba 
^^ one. His Majesty's forces would have made themselves masters 
^' both of Carthagena and Santiago, and with the loss of much 
" fewer men than have died (2) ! " 

(i) Some despatches intercepted near Cartha- " Tared* wrapped ap in those colours the packets 

gena prove that the Admiral of the French sqoa- " of letters from the Spanish Admiral Rodrlgo de 

dron had orders to attack, if he was strong '* Torres, ... and the French Secretary of State's 

enough. This is Vernon's account :— " One of '♦ orders to the Varqois d'AnUn (the French Ad- 

" our brave sailors, seeing a dead Spaniard lying •' miral), by which your Grace will see they bad 

** upon an English ensign on shore, swore that " both orders Jointly or separately to fail on oa." 

"*' Spanish dog should not lie upon English co- To the Duke of Newcastle, Hay 80. 1741. 

** lours, and went ashore to remove his quarters (t) To the Duke of Newoastle, October t. 174t.; 
** and fetch the colonrs, wben he fortunately disco- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



When Parliament met in Noyember 1740, the Opposition, mind^ 
fnl of the approaching elections, under the Septennial Act, strain-* 
ed every ncrye to aggravate the difficulties and blacken the cha- 
racter of Walpole. No sooner had the King's . Speech been read 
by the Lord Chancellor, than the Duke of Argyle suddenly started ' 
np, anticipating Lord Holderness, the intended mover of the 
Ministerial Address, and proposed an Address of his own ; he 
arraigned the whole conduct of the war, and, instead of following 
the various topics of the Royal Speech, suggested merely a general 
assurance of support. On the same side Lord Carteret bitterly 
inveighed against ''a Minister who has for almost twenty years 
" been demonstrating to the world that he has neither wisdom nor 
''conduct. He may have a little low cunning, such as those have 
" that buy cattle in Smithfieid market, or such as a French vakt 
'' makes use of for managing an indulgent master, but the whole 
" tenour of his conduct has shown that he has no true wisdom : 
" this our allies know and bemoan ; this our enemies know and 
" rejoice in ! " Still more invidiously did ChesterGcld represent 
the Government, as ^'begging hard for a little incense, and en- 
^* deavoaring to have a tnotion rejected with which even they 
'' themselves can find no fault, in order to make room for enci)- 
" miums which themselves have prepared!" However, the mo- 
tion of Lord Holderness, being brought forward as an amendment, 
was carried by 66 votes against 38 ; and in the Commons as deci- 
sive a majority declared in favour of the original Address (1). 

In pursuance of this opening, the 0]>position proceeded night 
after night to heap imputations on the Minister, and to harass him 
with incessant motions for the production of papers and letters, 
such as might iend either to criminate him if disclosed, or afiford a 
handle for invective if refused. The Upper House especially was 
the chosen scene of this warfare. First came an Address for the 
Instructions to Yernon in taking Porto Bello, intended to show that 
the whole merit belonged to the Admiral, and none to the Minister. 
" Can we expect," cried Chesterfield, " that he who gave Admiral 
'^ Hosier orders to persuade the enemy's ships to surrender, and to 
'' lie vrith his squadron till it rotted before a sea port which 

(1) Mr. Orlobar to the Rey. H. Etongb, Nor. n. Lyttleton's speeches, except that Mr. Orlebar says 

ITM. Pari. Hlflt. tol. xl. p. 618—696. The ao- they were " Tory warm, which occatioDed Sir , 

cmnt of the C<lminoii8' debate is extremely Robert to be so too/' 
■stgriB, and no mendoQ made of either Pitt or 
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'' Mr. Vernon has taken with a fourth part of the force, — I say can 
" weexpect that he will give proper orders to any Admiral?" Next 
appeared a motion for the letters from and to Vernon ; after this 
another for the Instructions to Haddock, who, haying been sent 
with a large squadron to the Mediterranean, had, it was alleged, 
remained shamefully inactive. In vain did Newcastle urge that 
Haddock had guarded Gibraltar and Port Mahon, blockaded Cadiz, 
and protected the British trade ; such considerations it was answer- 
^ were but mean and mercantile. ''My Lords," began Bathurst, 
with his usual caustic wit, ^' the two noble young Lords who 
^' opened this debate '' (Sandwich and Halifax) ''spoke with such 
^' dignity, such strength of argument, and such^ propriety of 
*' expression, that I began to imagine myself in an old Roman or 
^'Lacedaemonian Senate, and therefore I must return thanks to 
*' the Noble Duke who spoke last, for he has brought me back to 
' <' a British House of Peers (1) ! " 

These motions, and another strangely inconsistent with them, 
against an^r augmentaticm of the army, were, indeed, rejected by 
the Ministerial majority, but served, as was intended, to agitate 
and inflame the public mind, and prepare the way for the main 
attack, designed in both Houses to be aimed personally and directly 
against the Prime Minister. The cry of " Down with Walpole !' 
was almost the only one on which the Tories and Whigs in Oppo- 
sition could heartily join, especially since the death of Wyndbam, 
which bad greatly loosened the bonds of their alliance. All of 
them concurred in hatred of the Minister ; but few, as to the men 
or the measures that should follow his dismissal. That cry was 
also well adapted for efifect upon the people, who, it may be ob- 
served, are far more easily excited by personal than by political 
questions, although they have never any interest in the first, and 
are often deeply concerned in the latter. On that cry, therefore, 
did Argyle and the other Whigs in Opposition determine to con- 
centrate their whole strength ; but it appears that, satisfied with 
having found a subject well adapted for concert, they neglected to 
secure that concert by previous communications with their Tory 
friends, and reckoned on probabilities instead of (Staining promises. 

Thus resolved upon, the great attack was fixed 
in both Houses for the same day, the 13th of 
February ; to be brought forward in the Peers by Lord Carteret, 
in the Commons by Mr. Samuel Sandys. It is dijSScult to un- 
derstand why so important a motion should have been entrusted 
to a member hitherto of no great note in the ranks of Opposi- 
tion (2), unless either Mr. Sandys had the merit of first suggesting 

(1) PsrI. HlBt.TOl. xi. p. 787. Lord Sandwich mnph contempt by his enemies. Sir Charles Han - 
afterwards filled many high offlces In tbe State, bnry Williams satirically laments that he could 
but was never again oompared to a Roman not spell (Sir G. H- Williams' Works, vol. I. p. isi. 
Senator. ed. 18SS) ; and Horace Walpole calls him, In 175S, 

(2) The abilities o( Sandys are spoken of with " the outcast of a former tUIy admlnistrattoii.'' 
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it, or iliat the prindpal leaders wished to reserve themselves 
for reply. Two days previously, Sandys, crossing over the floor 
in the House of Commons, accosted the Afinister, saying that he 
thought himself bound in common courtesy to inform him that 
he intended to bring an accusation of several articles against him ; 
and soon afterwards, rising in his place, he gave public notice that 
he should on the ensuing Friday open a matter of great import- 
ance, which personally concerned the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who he Uierefore hoped would be- present. Walpole received the 
intimation witii great composure and dignity ; he rose to thank his 
opponent for his notice ; said that he desired no favour, but only 
fair play, and would not fail to attend the accusation as not con< 
sdous of any crime, and he concluded with an appropriate line 
from his favourite Horace (1). 

On the appointed day the public expectation rose to the highest 
pitch ; the gallery wAs thronged with eager spectators ; several 
members had secured their seats at six in the morning, and at one 
time there were nearly 500 in the House. The debate began at 
(me o'clock. The speech of Sandys, probably concerted with the 
principal Opposition leaders, was elaborate and able. Having first 
lamented the dreadful calamities of the nation, and urged an in- 
quiry into the causes of them, he declared that he should divide 
his accusation into three branches^ — foreign negotiations, domestic 
government, and the conduct of the war. As to the former, he 
inveighed, especially, against the Treaty of Hanover, the Act of 
the Pardo, the acquisition of Lorraine by France, and the Spanish 
Convention. With respect to afEairs at home, he charged Sir Robert 
with frandulent views in adjusting the South Sea Scheme; he 
computed the produce of the Sinking Fund in 1727, and asserted 
that the national debt was not diminished, although the Sinking 
Fund had, since that period, produced no less than 15,000,000/. 
— '^all spent in Spithead expeditions and Hyde Park reviews!" 
He next enumerated many instances of unconstitutional conduct. 
A lai^er standing army than was necessary-^squadrons fitted out 
at an encMrmous expense, and never employed against an enemy — 
all methods to secure the Constitution against corruption rejected 
— ^many penal laws passed of an arbitrary tendency — votes of credit 
fireqaent— expenses of the Civil List increased — the abolition of 
burthensome taxes opposed merely because their collection re- 

(HemofM, TOl. i. p. kSk.) Ho had been M. P. for the dispute to Mr. Nioliolas Hardinge, clerk of th« 

Worcester eter slnc^ 1717. House, who was known •a an excellent scholar. 

(1) A remarkable Incident IhMOCOarred between Hardlnre deetdedfor I'nUeney, the right word 

Walpole and Pnlteney. According to ttie castom being nu2<d Instead oi nulli. The guinea was 

of that period, these leaders of adterse parties Immediately toMed to Pnlteney, who canght it, 

used to sit together on the Treasury Bench as and held it up to the House, exclaiming, " It Is the 

Prlry Councillors. Walpole had quoted ' ' " only public money I have received for many 

44 Bill - i_ I..! II- .1 t ^ .1 " years, and It shall be the last! "—This anecdote. 

Nil oonscire aibi, nuHt pallescere culp»." ^,'j^ ^ ^^^ ^,,^^1 .ariaf ions, is recorded in nearly 

When be sat down Pulteney drily obsenred to all the histories or that timei Mr. Nicholas Hard- 
him tliatitwas false Latin; Sir Robert betted him Inge was the grandfather of my gallant and dl« 
a guinea it was not ; and they agreed to refer stlnguished friend Sir Henry. 
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quired a great number of placemen— officers dismisged for votiog 
against the Excise Scheme, one of the weakest yet most violent 
projects ever set on foot by any Minister. Entering next upon 
the conduct of the war, Sandys pomplained that no sufficient rein- 
forcements had been sent toYernon in the West Indies, and that 
Haddock in the Mediterranean had been almost equally neglected. 
^^ Things being thus,'' said he, '^I shall now name the author of 
^^ all these public calamities. I believe no one can mistake the 
'^ person to whom I allude; every one must be convinced that I 

^^ mean the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite If it 

'^ should be asked why I impute all these evils to ono person, I 
^' reply, because that one person has grasped in his own hands 
^' every branch of government ; that one person has attained the 
'^ sole direction of affairs, monopolized all the favours of the 
^^ Crown, compassed the disposal of all places, pensions, titles, 
^' ribands, as well as all prefernients, civil, military, and ecclesias- 
'* tjcal ; that one person has made a blind submission to his will, 
'' both in Elections and Parliament, the only terms of present 
" favour and future expectation. . .* . . I therefore move, That an 
^' humble Address be presented to His Majesty, that he would be 
** graciously pleased to remove the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
" Walpole from His Majesty's presence and counsels for ever." 

Lord Limerick having seconded this motion, it was next sug- 
gested that Sir Robert should be directed to retire from the House 
during the debate — a course supported by several ancient prece- 
dents, where specific charges or points of evidence were in ques- 
tion, but in this case most unjust, as enabling any enemies to heap 
vague imputations upon the Minister, without allowing him any 
opportunity for explanation or reply. The mover of this last pro- 
posal, Mr. Wortley Montagu, was a gentleman of immense pro- 
perty and consequent weight amongst his contemporaries, but 
only known or deserving to be known to posterity as the husband 
of the British Sevigne. He appears to have combined very mo- 
derate talents with most overweening vanity. From several of 
Lady Mary's letters to him |we may gather that no flatteries were 
too gross for his taste. Thus, '^ I never knew any man capable of 
" such a strength of resolution as yourself." — '*I have always told 
^^ you it is in your power to make the first figure in the House of 
" Commons." — "You have a stronger judgment than any (1) !" 
No man of real sense would have endured such fulsome praises of it. 

The motion of Wortley Montagu was seconded by Mr. Gibbon ; 
but, so general seemed the feeling in the House of its unfairness. 



(l}To Mr. Wortley, Jamuurx tS. 174t, June l. along the marfftn/mchytf" here iMiiise for a mioate" 

1740, and March 28. 1744. It U aiMrted that ** —"Io6k|ronnd''—"dowr— " load"— '- con gh.*' 

there gtill exists in MS. a speech of this " first 1 hope bis hearers noTor applied the latter hint to 

figure in the Honse of Commons,", which he in- themselTes*. See Quarterly Reriew, No. xUi. 

tended to read from his hat; it has certain no< p. 416. 
table bints for the dellTery carefally arranged 
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and of the inapplicability of the precedents, that the proposal was 
withdrawn, and it was agreed that Walpole should be permitted to 
hear every adcusatfon and to speak the last. The debate then 
reverting to the main question was long and acrimonious. The 
Minister was defended by Pelham and Stephen Fox, perhaps with 
more zeal than talent : the ablest speeches against him were Pitt'js 
and Pulteney's. Edward Harley, brother of the Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, and who a few months afterwards, on the death of his 
nephew, succeeded to the earldom, gave a rare and most praise- 
worthy example of moderation. '4 do not," said he, ''stand up 
'^ at this time of night either to accuse or flatter any man. Since 
^' I have had the honour to sit in Parliament, I have opposed the 
'^ measures of administration because I thought them wrong, and 
''* as long as they are I shall continue to give as constant an oppo- 
^' sition to them. The state of the nation by the conduct of our 
'^ Ministers is deplorable; a war is destroying us abroad, and 
'^ poverty and corruption are devouring us at home. But what- 
'^ ever I may think of men, God forbid that my private opinion 
'' should be the only rule of my judgment! I should desire to 

''* have an exterior conviction from facts and evidences A 

'' Noble Lord to whom I had the honour to be related has been often 
'' mentioned in this debate. He was impeached and imprisoned ; 
"by that imprisonment his years were shortened ; and the pros&- 
'^ cution was carried on by the Right Honourable Gentleman who 
" is now the subject of your question, though he knew at that very 
'* time that there was no evidence to support it. I am now, Sir, 
'^ glad of this opportunity to return good for evil, and to do that 
'^ Right Honourable Gentleman and bis family that justice which 
*^ he denied to mine." — So saying he left the house, and was fol- 
lowed by his kinsman Mr. Robert Harley. 

As remarkable, though on very different grounds, was the 
conduct of Shippen. He observed that he looked upon this motion 
as only a scheme for turning out one Minister and {)ringing in 
another ; that it was quite indifferent to him who was in or who was 
out ; and that therefore he would give himself no concern in the 
question. With these words he withdrew, and was followed by 
thirty-four of his friends. Nay, Lord Cornbury even went further ; 
and, declaring that no man whose ardour for vengeance had not 
extinguished every other motive of action could resolve to sanction 
a method of prosecution by which the good and bad are equally 
endangered, announced that he should vote against the motion. 
The course of these Jacobite Members excited much surprise, and 
called forth many conjectures. So far as Shippen himself is 
con^^erned, it is explained by a fact which one of his relatives com- 
municated to Mr. Goxe. Some time before, Sir Robert Walpole 
having discovered a correspondence which one of Shippen's party 
tarried on with the Pretender, Shippen called on the Minister, and 
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entreated Urn to save his friend. Sir Robert readily oomjpliedy and 
then said : ^^ Mr. Shippen, I cannot desire you to TOte with the 
^' administration, for with your principles I have no right to 
^^ expect it. But I only require, whenever any question is brought 
'' forward in the House affecting me personally, that you will recoil 
\' lect the favour I have now granted you (1). '' It is not to be 
supposed, however^ that this engagement could bind any one bnt 
Sbippen himself. But a letter of Mr. Thomas Carte, in the Stuart 
collection, and referring to this very subject^ shows that the hopes 
inspired by Walpole's message to the Pretender were not yet 
wholly dissipated (2). It proves also that the motion of Sandys 
had been hastily brought forward without due and sufficient com- 
munication to the Jacobite Members, and that at the last moment 
they felt displeased, and determined to show their displeasure, at 
this arrogant neglect. 

When Pulteney had sat down Sir Robert rose, and delivered a 
speech equal if not superior to any of his former efforts. Some of 
thecharges against him, such as the de^poticdismissal of officers, did 
not in my opinion admit of any satisfactory answer ; font on many 
points his defence was conclusive, and on all most abte. He 
observed that the parties combined against him might be divided 
into three classes, the Tories, the dissatisfied Whigs, calling them- ' 
selves Patriots, and the Boys — the latter phrase «denoting bow 
generally the young men \>f promise who entered Parliament had 
joined the Opposition banner, and thus afiforded, perhaps, the surest 
of all omens of a Minister's fall. '' The Tories, " said Sir Robert, 
^^ I can easily forgave; they have unwillingly come into the mea- 
^^ sure, and they do me honour in thinking it necessary to remove 

^^ me as thdr only obstacle Gentlemen have talked a 

^^ great deal of patriotism-^ venerable word when dnly prac- 
^^ tised; but I am sorry to say that of late it has been so much 
^^ hackneyed about, that it is in danger of falling into disgrace « the 
^^ very idea of true patriotism is lost, and the term has been prosti- 
" tuted to the very worst of purposes. A patriot, Sir ! why patriots 
^^ spring up like mushrooms! I could raise fifty of then within the 
" four-and-t^enty hours — ^I have raised many of them in one 
^ ' night. Itis bnt refusing togratify an uilrcasonable or an insolent 
^^ demand, and up starts a patriot. I have never been afraid of 
*'' making patriots, but I disdain and despise all their efforts. ..... 

'^ I am called repeatedly and insidiously prime and sole minister. 
*' Admitting, however, for thesake of argument, that I am prune 
^' and sole minister in this country ; am I therefore prime and sole 
^^ minister of all Europe ? am I answerable for the conduct of other 
** countries as well as for that of my own ? Many words are not 



(1) Memoirs of Walpole, vol. i. p. 67i. (^ Mr. Carle to the Preteader (AeoelTOd April 

17. 1741). See Appendix. 
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*^ wanting to show that the particolar Tiews of each Gomrt occa- 
^'sioaedthe dangers which affected the public tranquillity; yet 
^^ the whole is charged to my account. Nor is this sufficient; 
'^ whatever was the conduct of England, I am equally arraigned. 
'^ If we maintained ourselves in peace, and took no share in foreign 
^* transactions, we are reproached for tameness and pusillanimity. 
'^ If, on the contrary, we interfered in the disputes, we are called 
*^ Don Quixotes, and dupes to all the world. If we contracted 
*^ guarantees, it was asked, why is the nation wantonly bur- 
^' thened ? If guarantees w^e declined, we were reproached with 
'^ having no allies. " 

Sir Robert next proceeded to vindicate the Treaty of Hanover, 
and the wrhole s^ies of his foreign policy. In his financial admi- 
nistration, he contended that within the last sixteen or seventeen 
years no less than 8,000,000/. of the Debt had been discharged by 
the application of the Sinking Fund, and 7,000,000/. more taken 
from that fund and applied to the relief of the agriculturists through 
the diminution of the Land Tax. As to the conduct of the vt^ar^ ' * as 
'^ lam neither Admiral nor General, " said he,'' as I have nothing 
'^ to do dther with our Navy or Army, I am sure I am not answer- 
^^ able for the prosecution of it. But were I to answer for every 
''thing, no fault could, I think, be found. It has from the 
^' beginning been carried on with as much vigour, and as great care 
'^ of our trade, as was consistent with our safety at home, or with 
^' our circumstances at the beginning of the war ; and if our 
'' attacks upon the enemy were too long delayed, or if they have 
'' not been so vigorous or so frequent as they ought to have 
'^ been, those only are to bkone who have for many years, been 

^' haranguing against standing armies In conclusion, what 

'^ have been the effects of this corruption, ambition, and avarice 
'* with which I am so abundantly charged? Have I ever been 
^' suspected of being corrupted? A strange phenomenon, a cor- 
" rupter himself not corrupt ! Is ambition imputed .to me ? Why 
'^ then do I still continue a Commoner? I, who refused a White 
^' $taffand a Peerage! — I had, indeed, like to have forgotten the 
'^ little ornament about my shoulders, which gentlemen have so 
^' repeatedly mentioned in terms of sarcastic obloquy. But surely, 
^' though this may be regarded with envy or indignation in another 
'' place, it cannot Mb supposed to raise any resentment in this 
^^ House, where many must be pleased to see those honours which 
^^ their ancestors have worn restored again to the Commons. ..... 

^^ I must think that an Address to His Majesty to remove one of his 
^^ servants, without so muchasalleginganyparticularcrime against 
'^ him, is one of the greatest encroachments that was ever made 
" upon the prerogative of the Crown ; and, therefore, for the sake 
" of my master, without any regard for my own, I hope all those 
^' that have a due respect for our Constitution, and for the rights 
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^> and prerogatives of the Crown, without which our Constitution 
^^ cannot be preserved, will be against this motion." 

This speech, which was not concluded till nearly four in the 
morning, produced a strong effect, and was followed by a triumphant 
division ; the numbers being, for the motion 106, against it 290, 
an unusually large majority, mainly resulting, however, from the 
secession of the Torjes. In the Upper House, that evening, Lord 
Carteret was powerfully supported by Argyle and Batharst, but 
opposed by the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord 
Hervey, and the motion was negatived by 108 votes against 59. 
The Prince of Wales was present, but did not vote ; and it was 
observed that Lord Wilmington, though holding oflSce under the 
Government^ likewise remained neutral. A strong protest, which 
had been prepared, as is said, by Bolingbroke (1), was signed by 
31 peers. 

The remark of Sir Robert himself, in a conversation with Sandys, 
was, that they might, perhaps, get the better of him, but he was 
sure no other Minister would ever be able to stand so long as he 
had done — twenty years (2). The first effect of these motions 
seemed to be the securing of Walpole in power. His levee the 
next morning was the fuUest ever known (3); congratulations 
poured in from all sides ; while his opponents, baffled and con- 
founded, were imputing to each other the bfame of their failure. 
But in its ulterior consequences the motion of Sandys served in the 
ensuing general election to point and concentrate j^very attack upon 
the Minister, as the one great grievance of the state ; and on the 
other hand, it is asserted that his success on this occasion threw 
him off his guard, and by increasing his confidence slackened his 
exertions (4). 

An occurrence of this Session, still more important in its conse- 
quences, was the Subsidy granted to the Court of Vienna, where 
there had arisen a new conjuncture of affairs, portentous and 
eventful to the other European states. The Emperor Charles the 
Sixth had died on the 20th of October 1740. His daughter Maria 
Theresa, the heiress of his dominions with the title of Queen of 
Hungary, was but twenty-three years of age, without experience 
or knowledge of business ; and her husband Francis, the titular 
Duke of Lorraine and reigning Grand Duke of Tuscany, deserved 
the praise of amiable qualities rather than ofltommanding talents. 
Her ministers were timorous, irresolute, and useless : '^ I saw 
" them in despair," writes Mr. Robinson, the British envoy, "but 
^^ that very despair was not capable of rendering them bravely 
^' desperate (5).'' The treasury was exhausted, the army dis- 
ci) Charles Torke to Philip Torke. Coze't Wal- (8) Hr. T. Cart* to the Pretondsr. Letter re- 
pole, Tol. iii. p. 865. ceUed April 17. 1741. 

(4) TIndal'i Hist. TOl. Till. p. 491. 
(t) Opinions of the Dacheu or Marlboroosh, (8) Mr. Robinson to Lord fiarrin^n, October 
p. 108. The date ot 1739 is clearly erroneens. St. 1740. Coxe's House of Austria. 
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persed, and no' general risen to replace Eagene. The sacoession of 
Maria Theresa was, indeed, cheerfully acknowle4ged by her sab- 
jeets, and seemed to be secured amongst foreign powers by their 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction ; but it soon appeared that 
sach guarantees are me|*e worthless parchments where there is 
strong temptation to break and only a feeble army to support them. 
The principal claimant to the succession was the Elector of Bava^ 
n'a, who maintained that the will of the Emparor Ferdinand the 
First devised the Austrian states to his daughter, from whom the 
Elector descended, on failure of male lineage^ It appeared that the 
original will in the archives at Vienna referred to the failure, not 
of the male but of the legitimate issue of his sons ; but this docu- 
ment, though ostentatiously displayed to all the ministers of state 
and foreign ambassadors, was very far from inducing the Elector 
to desist from his pretensions (1). 

As to the Great Powers — the Court of France, the old aUy of the 
Bavarian family, and mindful of its injuries from the House of 
Austria, was eager to exalt the first by the depression of the latter. 
The Bourbons in Spain followed the direction of the Bourbons in 
France. The King of Poland and the Empress of Russia were 
more friendly in their expressions than in their designs. An op- 
posite spirit pervaded England and Holland, where motives of 
honour and of policy combined to support the rights of Maria The- 
resa. In Germany itself the Elector of Cologne, the Bavarian's 
brother, warmly espoused his cause ; and ^^ the remaining Elec- 
" tors," says Chesterfield, '* like electors with us, thought it a 
^' proper opportunity of making the most of their votes, — and all 
"at the expense of the helpless and abandoned House of Aus- 
'' tria (2) ! " 

The first blow, however, came from Prussia, where the King 
Frederick William had died a few tnonths before, and been suc- 
ceeded by his son Frederick the Second ; a Prince surnamed the 
Great by po^ts, and who would have deserved that title better had 
he not been one of them himself. It is difiScult to understand how 
the same spirit could sometimes soar to the most lofty achievements 
•—sometimes creep in the most wretched rhymes; and when we 
painfully toil through page after page, and volume after volume, 
of intolerable dullness, here ahd there enlivened by blasphemy, 
we can- scarcely believe that they really proceeded from the first 
warrior and statesman of his age. Voltaire, who knew him well, 
gave him the nickname of Gesar-gotin (3). Nor was there a less 
striking contrast between the qualities of his heart and of his head. 
Vain, selfish, and ungrateful, destitute of truth a^d honour, be 

(1) Mr. RoblDBon to Lord HorrlngloD, October satire, was also the original ofMoUire's Tri$$otin 
26. and NOTember 7. 1740. in Le* Femmes Savante$. The name was at 

(2) Case of tbe HanoTer Forces. first Tri-cotin, bat afterwards altered, the alio- 

(3) Abb* GoUd> tbe constant bntt of BoiUan's sion being thought too plain. 
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TalaedhiseompaiiioDs, not from former kindness, but oidy tot fu- 
ture use (1). Bjit turn ^re to bis talents, and ^e find the most 
consummate skill in var, formed by his own genius and acquired 
from no master; we find a prompt, sagacious^ and unl>ending 
administration of affairs ; an activity and application seldom yielding 
to sickness and never relaxed by pleasure, and seeking no re- 
pose except by variety of occupation; a high and overruling am-* 
bition, capatde of the greatest exploits or of the most abject 
baseness, as either tended to its object, but never losing sight oi 
that object ;. pursuing it with dauntless courage and an eagle eye, 
sometimes in the heavens and sometimes through the mire, and 
never tolerating either in himself or in others one moment of 
languor or one touch of pity! 

' This aspiring Prince bad found on his accession an immense trea* 
sure and an excellent army ; he panted for an opportunity of 
employing both, and aviiiled himself of the Emperor's death to 
revive some obsolete claims to c^tain duchies and lordships in Si* 
le»a. While others negotiated, he acted. He quietly collected his 
troops, all the while continuing his professions of amity lo the Goort 
of Vienna; and, when his preparations were complete, seoretly 
quitting Berlin at the close of a masked ball, on the 23d of Decern*- 
i>er he entered Silesia, at the head of thirty thousand men. He had 
not strengthened himself by any engagements with the Court of 
Versailles, but he relied on its ancient animosity against the House 
of Austria, and perceived that he might sign an alliance whenevw 
he gained a victory. As he set off, he said to the French Ambassador, 
the marquis de Beauvau : ^^I am going, I believe, to play year 
^^ game; and if I should throw doublets, we will shaure the 
" stakes (2)/' 

At the same time, however, Frederick made an overture in the 
opposite quarter^ He dispatched Count Cotter as his agent to 
Vienna, to announce his intended invasion, and to propose that the 
Queen of Hungary should cede to him the province df Lower Si- 
lesia, on which condition he would undertake to change sides, and 
employ his troops and treasure in defending Her Majesty against all 
her enemies and obtaining for the Duke her husband the Imperial 
Crown. But the high spirit of Maria Theresa could ill brook such 
submission. She declared that so long as the King of Prussia had a 
man in Silesia she would sooner perish than enter nnto any terms 
with him, and Gotter returned in disappointment to his master(3). 

Meanwhile the invasion of Silesia was easy and almost unop- 

(1) This appeared from the verj oatset of his " nemantiiapasde merendreoeMUpophthe^me 

reign. See in the Appendix a letter from Lord " digne de Denys de Syracuse. Je risolas 

Deskford to Marquis Visconti, December 26. 1740. " dds lors de metti-e ensOret^ les pelores de To- 

A stmUar statement is made b7 Voltaire. He tells ** range t" (Mdmoires de Voltaire, p. SS4. ed. 

us that when at Berlin some persons remonstrated 18fS.) 

With the King for faTonring him so highly. (8) Voltaire, SIfecle de tools XV. cH. «. 

" 'Laissea false,' dltleRol,' on pre8serorange,et (8) Coxe's Hoose of Austtte, Tol. ill. p. SSS-* 

*• * on la jette qnand m « •ta16 Lb )«s.' Ja %6M9 t». 
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posed. Tbei^eea^s troops^ (mly 3000 in number, ifere oompelled 
to retreat into Morayia ; and the Protestants, Yfho had suffered 
sererdy under the Austrian yoke, hailed Frederick as a champion 
' of their faith. Before the end of January he had reduced the whole 
province except the fortified towns of Glogau, Brieg, and Neiss. 
Yet still he affected to call himself a friend of the house of Austria, 
and wrote to the Duke of Lortaine :— * ' My heart has no share in the 
" mischief which my hand is doing to your Court (i)." Such hypo- 
critical assurances tended only to inflame the resentment of Maria ' 
Theresa. She collected an army of about 24,000 men in Moravia, 
and drew Marshal Neipperg from a prison to place him at its 
head (2). According to her orders Neipperg, crossing the moun- 
tains, entered Silesia, and pushed forward to Neiss and Brieg, 
while Frederick, who had returned for a short time to Berlin, 
hastened back to meet his new antagonist. On the 10th of April 
the Prussians^ approaching by rapid marches and favoured by a 
faQ of snow, surprised IN eipperg at Molwitz, a village near Brieg. 
The battle, however, which ensued, seemed at first to declare 
against them; their cavalry, much inferior to the Austrian, was. 
entirdy routed; the King's baggage was taken; and the King 
himself was home along by the crowd of fugitives to Oppellen, 
many miles from the field of action (3). But the bravery and 
steadiness of the Prussian infantry, under Marshal Schwerin, .re- 
trieved the day : they not only arrested the progress of Neipperg's 
already half victorious troops, but put them to flight with the loss 
of 3000 men and several pieces of cannon. An express was then 
dispatched to the King in the rear, informing him that the battle 
which he had long since despaired of was completely won. A 
strange outset of a hero's career, but nobly repaired in after years. 
The disaster of Molwitz revealing the weakness of the Aus- 
trian monarchy encouraged new claimants to its spoils* The Kings 
of Spain, of Sardinia, and of Poland as Elector of Saxony, each on 
different grounds, pretended to some share in its dominions. On 
the other hand a generous spirit was rising throughout England to 
sapport the injured Queen, and the Opposition already began to 
clamour against the tameness of the Minister. Thus goaded, Wal«< 
pole brought forward an Address in the House of Conunons, 
pledging Parliament to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction : he also 
proposed a Subsidy of 300,000/. to the Queen of Hungary, and 
adcnowledged the national obligation by freaty of assisting her with 
a force of 1 2,000 men. These motions were supported by Pulteney 

- 4 

(1) Despatch of Mr. Robinson to Lord Haiv trian ont-post, and gome Hnssan sallied oat 
lington, February S2. 1741. against the King's party ; npon which Fredericic 

(2) Neipperg had been disgraced and sent to the exclaimed to Maopertuls, the French mathe* 
castle of Hallitz in 1789, for signing the preliml- maticlan, and some other attendants, " Farewell. 
Baries of a disadyantageous peace with the Turks, my friends, I am better mounted than yon all I* 
(Coze's Honse of Austria, vol. iii. p. 198.) and gaily rode off, leaTing Manpertnis and some 

(S) Fredetlck's behaTiour fai this flight was cha- others to be taken prisoners. This was related by 
racteristically selfish. On arriving at Oppellen, Hanpertuis himself at Vienna to Mr. Robinson, 
be plfliee wm tound to be oooupied by an Aq9^ (Despateh to lA>rd BaRiiifrtoB» April n. ilH.) 
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and other chiefs of the ^' patriots," but did not pass without 6Qme 
severe remarks from Shippen, who declared that the measm^es 
were intended only to secure the King*s Electoral dominions. A 
similar Address, proposed by Ministers in the House of Lords, dis- 
played a still wider schism in the Opposition ranks ; Carteret speak- 
ing in favour of the motion, but Chesterfield and Argyle opposing it 
as too Hanoverian , According to Chesterfield, ^ ^ the Prince of Wales 
^^ behaved sillily upon this occasion, making Lords North and 
^' Darnley vote against us ; such was the- power of the natale so- 
'* liJm. This has hurt him much with the public (1)." Carteret 
on his part, with the view of thwarting Walpole's negotiations, 
took care to assure Count Ostein, the Austrian Ambassador, that 
the Subsidy did not proceed from the good disposition of the Mi- 
nister, but had been extorted by the general voice of the Parliament 
and people (2). 

The great object of Walpole's negotiations at this time was to 
break the confederacy against Maria Theresa, by detaching the 
King of Prussia from it, nay, even converting him into an ally. 
It was found, however, far from easy to mediate between a vic- 
torious invader and a haughty and offended Queen. When Lord 
Hyndford the English Ambassador urged Frederick to moderate his 
pretensions, and represented how beautiful a thing is magnanimity, 
he was impatiently interrupted : — "Do not talk to me, my Lord, 
'' of magnanimity ! a Prince ought first to consult his own interests.. 
" I am not averse to a peace, but I expect to have four Duchies,. 
" and I will have them (3)." Mr. Robinson at Vienna had full as. 
many obstacles to combat. Scarce any concession could be wrung 
from Maria Theresa ; she resolutely refused every part of Silesia, 
but at length proposed the Duchy of Limburg and other lands in the 
Low Countries. Even to these inadequate terms she was brought 
with extreme reluctance, and while empowering Mr. Robinson to 
make the offer to Frederick, passionately exclaimed, '^ I hope he 
may reject it ! " That wish was soon accomplished. On arriving 
at the Prussian head-quarters the British Minister immediately 
opened his commission to the King, but was encountered by a 
burst of indignation. " Still beggarly offers ! " cried Fredet^ick. 
" Since you have nothing to propose on the side of Silesia, all ne- 
^^ gotiations are useless. My ancestors," added he, with theatrical 
gestures, '*■ would rise out of their tombs to reproach me should 
^' I abandon my just rights." So saying he took off his hat, and 
rushed behind the inner curtain of his tent (4). 

Thus then the war continued, fraught with dangers and apparent 

(1) Lord Chesterfield to Lord Harchmont, April (4) The details of this cnrions interrlew Are 

14. 1741. Marchmoat Papers, vol. II. related by Mr. Robiason In his despatch to Lord 

(i) See the Life of Lord Walpole, of Wolterton, Harrington, Angost. 9. 1741. A second ionrney or 

p. i24. Rfibinson, with larger offers, proTOd eqnaUy 

(8) Despatch of Lord Hyndford to Lord Bar- fniilleas. 
ringtop, 9r«»Uv, Juno %y HM. . 
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rain to the Austriah Heiress. At the Court of France the paciGc 
inflaence of Fleary was overborne by the Marshal de Belleisle, as^ 
sisted by a female cabal ; and Fleury, when driven to choose be* 
tween the sacrifice of his power and of his principles, still at the 
age of eighty-seven clung with dying grasp to the former. He 
onworthily consented to preside over councils which he had long 
gainsaid and still disapproved. Belleisle was despatched to Breslau 
and to Dresden to concert the terms of alliance ; with Munich they 
were already focmed. The projects bf Jacobite risings and French 
assistance were postponed at Versailles, the more readily, perhaps^ 
siffce the failure at Garthagena had diminished the fear of British 
aggrandizement ; and the troops were collected in two great armies 
for. the invasion of Germany. The first army undsr Marshal 
Maillebois passed the Meuse and Rhine and advanced towards Ha- 
nover, where King George was then residing, having gone abroad 
in the spring in spite of the urgent entreaties of Walpole, and 
leaving that Minister to struggle, as he best might, through the 
difficulties of the General Election. His Majesty was accompanied 
by Lord Harrington as Secretary of State, and was employed in as- 
sembling troops for the support of the Queen of Hungary, when 
the approach of the French chilled his ardour and arrested his 
arms. Trembling for what was always nearest to his heart, his 
Electoral dominions, he concluded one year's neutraljUy for Han- 
over, stipulating that during that period it should yield no assistance 
to Maria Theresa, and that at the ensuing Election of Emper(Mr 
its vote should not be given in favour of her husband. Thi» 
treaty, signed on thel6lh of September, was reprobated, and not 
without some reason, as a pusillanimous and selfish measure, and 
it is difficult to say whether it excited most displeasure in Austria 
or in England. 

The second French army, 35,000 strong, and headed by Marshals 
de Belleisle and de Broglie, pouring into Bavaria, joined }he Elec- 
tor's forces, and reduced the important dty of Lintz. There the 
Elector was inaugurated Dulce of Austria, and declared war against 
Maria Theresa by the name of Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Al- 
ready had his outposts pushed within three leagues of Vienna, al- 
ready was a summons sent to Count Khevenhtdler; Governor of 
that capital, already did its inhabitants hastily prepare, some for 
ffight, others for resistance ; and while a suburb which had grown 
np beneath the fortifications was destroyed, the Danube was co- 
vered with barges conveying away the most precious effects. The 
Queen herself^ then advanc^ in pregnancy, was induced to depart 
with her husband and her brother-in-law Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine to defend her capital and maintain her cause. 

Amidst this long train of disasters no resource seemed left to the 
nnfortunate Princess, but a peojde whose lofty spirit accorded with 
her own. For years, nay for centuries, had the Hungarian^ 

II. 7 
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groaned or rebelled beneath the d^potism of her imperial anodstry. 
While they formed the outpost of Christendom upon their frontier, 
they were no less the martyrs of tyranny at home : almost equally 
assailed from Constantinople and from Yienna, they had to defend 
their religion vri th one hand and their privileges with the other ; The 
flower of their cbiyalry was again and again mowed down in battle 
by the Tnrks or immured in dungeons by the Austrians, yet always 
started up afresh with renewed yalour and unconquerable lore of 
liberty. Never^ perhaps, had aViy nation undergone more grievous 
calamities or displayed moare heroic courage. ^^ In going through 
^ ^ Hungary /'says an English traveller, one htindred and twenty ye«t$ 
ago, ^^ nothing can be more melancholy than to see such a noble 
^' spot of earth almost uninhabited (1) ; ''and even at the present 
day, after a long period of quiet and good government, the scanty 
and squalid population, the di^nal towns, and the uncultivated 
.fields, still bear impressed upon them the stamp of former misery, 
and show how unavailing are the most lavish gifts of Providence 
where the greatest of all— Peace and Freedom-^were denied. 

It was to this noble nation, resolute against the strong oppressor, 
but generous to the feeble and the suppliant, that now, at her 
utmost need, the Austrian Queen appealed. She had already, 
when crowned at Presburg in the June preceding, gratified them 
by reviving and taking the oath of their King Andrew the Second 
(it had been abolished by h^ grandfather) in confirmation of their 
privileges, and by fulfilling the stately cerranonies which their 
forms prescribed. • Placing on her head the crown of St. Stephen, 
and borne ^by a spirited charger, she rode up the ancient barrow 
called the Royal Mount, and from thence, according to the esta- 
blished custom, waved a drawn sword towards the four cardinal 
points, as though defying the universe to war. So fair and grace- 
ful was her aspect, that, as an eye-witness exdaimed, she did not 
require her weapon to conquer all who saw her (9). Yet lovely 
as she seemed in h^ Royal Crown, her fascination augmented 
after she had laid it aside,- irhen her beautiful hair, no longer 
confined by it, flowed freely in long ringlets on her shoulders, 
while the excitement of the previous ceremony diffused a warmer 
glow over her charming features ; and, as she sate down in public 
state at the Royal banquet, there was not a heart among the 
spectators, however chilled by age-^or worse than age, by 
selfishness — ibai did not beat high with chivalrous and loyal 
admiration. 

Endeared by these recollections, the young Queen, or as they 

(1) Lady Mary W. Montagu to the Coantesg of 1799.)* He addf, «* I am assured by tbose who 
Mar, Jannary 90. 1717. " witnessed her coronation, that sba ma then 

(2) Mr. Robinson to Lord Harrington, June 28. " one of the most charming women in Enrope : 
1741. This scene was also detailed by seyeral " her flgnre elegant, her shape fine, and her d»« 
gentlemen who were presently Sir N. Wraxall " meanoar majestic." I have compared v&d com • 
(Gonrto of Berlin, Vienna, etc;, ytA. U. p. S99. ed. bined both deseriptlon» In my namClre. 
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tenned her, the Kinp (for in Hungary the female title is applied 
only to Qaeens Contort,) again repaired to Presburg a few months 
afterwards as a fugitive from Vienna. All the Magnates and 
other orders of the kingd(Hn were there assembled in Diet* On 
the litb of September, a day whose memory has e?er since been 
cherished in Hungary, she summoned them to attend her at the 
GasUe ; they t^me, and when marshaUed in the Great Hall, the 
Queen appeared : she was still in deep mourning for her father^ 
bat her dress was Hungarian, the crown of St. Stephen was on her 
head, and the scimitar of state at her side. Her step was firm and 
majestic, but her voice faltered, and tears flowed from her eyes. 
For some moments she was unable to utter a single word, and the 
whole assembly remained in deep and mournful silence. At 
length her infant son, afterwards Joseph the Second, was brought in 
by the first Lady of the Bedchamber, and laid on a cushion before her. 
With an action more eloquent than any words, the Queen took 
him in her arms, and held him up to the Assembly, and while 
sobs still at intervals burst through her voice, she addressed the 
assembly in Xatin, a language which she had studied and spoke 
fluently, not from pedantry, as ladies elsewhere, but because it is 
to this day in common use with the Hungarian people, and still 
serves to convey the national deliberations. Her speech was no 
cold and formal harangue of a Sovereign, cautiously declaring 
projects, or haughtily demanding supplies; it was the supplication 
of a young and beaiitiftil woman in distress. When she came to 
the words (2) — ^^ The kingdom of Hungary, our person, our chil- 
'^ dren, our crown are at stake 1 Forsaken by all, we seek shelter 
'^ only in the fidelity, the arms, the hereditary valour of the re- 
'^ nowned Hungarian states/' — the whole assembly, as if animated 
by one soul and speaking with one voice, drew their sabres halfway 
from thQ scabbard, and exclaimed, ^^ Our lives and our blood for 
" your* Majesty ! We will die for our King Maria Theresa!" — 
Nowhere, perhaps, does modern History record a more beautiful 
and touching scene. According to the narrative of one of the 
noblemen present, ^' we all wept, as did the Queen, aloud, but 
'^ they were tears of affection and indignation. In a few minutes 
"afterwards we withdrew, in order to concert the necessary 
*^ measures at such a period of public dang^ and distress (2). " 

(1) The precipe irordi, aa commmiloated fMm lattpn, tii<] fn htf iwf words, by Sir N. Wraxall. 

the Uunparian archUei, both to Mr. Coxe and (Go'nrts of Berlfo and Tlenna, Tol. it. p. S96— 

Sir N. Wraxall, are as follows : ** Agitar^e regno 298. ed. 1799.) *' The whole scene,*' adds the 

" HaogarisD, de personA nostrft, prolibus nostris " Goavt, *' which has famished so much matter 

" et corooft. Ab omnibus derelict!, unice ad " for history, hardly lasted more than twelve 

" inclytomm Stataom fldelttatem, arma, et Hnn- " or fifteen minutes." Archdeacon Coxe dis- 

" garornm priscam yirtntem oonfagimns l " The credits the point of the Queen's holding ap 

•xelamatlon of the States in reply was " Vttam et the Infant Archdnke to the Diet, becaose, as 

" Sangnlnrai pro Majestate Vestrft l Horlamnr pro he states, it appears from Mr. Robinson's des- 

** Rege nostro, Marlft TheresiL 1 "—These words patches that ithe Archduke was not brought to 

will resonnd to all posterity. Presburg till after the soih of the month. (House 

(9) The narratiye of Coant Roller, who was of Austria, TOl. iii. p. 866.) Yet we Iinow (h>m 

present, was taken down from bis repeated re- other anUiority tbai Maria Theresa bad taken her 
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It is certainly a grdat advantage, as all History attests, of female 
succession, that it tends above all other causes tokiqdle the extinct 
or revive the decaying flame of loyalty. The warmest-feelings 
then combine with the most deliberate judgment, and we become 
Royalists from enthusiasm as much as from reason. Nay even 
where a contracted understanding fails to discern the superior 
benefits of Monarchy, the heart unbidden warms towards one whose 
sex makes it our pride to protect, as her birth our duty to obey 
her. And never, not even by our own Elizabeth, were a people's 
loyalty and love more strongly stirred than then by Maria Theresa. 
Her attraction was not merely that of form or youth ; goodness 
and benevolence of character shone conspicuous in every period 
of her life ; and even when time and sorrow had deprived her of all 
pretensions to beauty, she still charmed all those that approached 
her by her manner and mien, displaying in most harmonious com- 
bination, a motherly kindness, a regal dignity, a femalegrace. 

Nor did the enthusiasm of the Hungarians evaporate in words. 
The spirit of the Magnates was caught by the vassals ; military 
ardour united vrith feudal duty; and though with different degrees 
of power, the energy and exertion were the same in all. From 
the remotest provinces, from the banks of the Save, the Teiss and 
the Drave, poured hardy and half-savage bands, whose aspect, 
nay whose very name was yet unknown to Western Europe — 
Croats, Pandours, Tolpaches, Sclavonians—vrith strange dress and 
arms, barbarous tongues, and unwonted modes of combat, yet 
able, as was shown by the event, to cope vrith most disciplined 
troops. The subsidy of 300,000/. which had been transmiitted 
from England proved likewise of no small avafl, and an army, 
formidable both in spirit, and in numbers, rapidly grew around the 
Royal standard. 

Vienna meanwhile was no longer in present peril from the 
Elector of Bavairia and his French allies. Reserving that capital 
for future prey, and impatient to be crowned King of Bohemia, 
he had turned aside from his Austrian expedition, and invested 
Prague. Its garrison was only 5000 men; its governor, Ogilvy, 
an Irish exile. To relieve that city became Maria Theresa's first 
object ; the new Hungarian levies, headed by the Duke of Lorraine 
and his brother Prince Charles, were set in movement early in 
November, and were joined by the relics of the Silesian army under 
Neippei^, as well as by a detachment from the garrison of Vienna. 
Already had they advanced within five leagues of Prague, when 
they had the mortification to learn, that on the preceding liight, 

• 

■on with her from Vienna (TIndal's Hist. toI. tUI. transcripts (toI. cI. p. ti4. Brit. Mas.) It is erident 

p. 520), and I should be the less inclined to tmst that his copyist has pat the word *' Archduke/* by 

Mr. COie's dates in this transaction, as he has mistake, for " Grand-doke *' thatJjL of Tosoany, 

chosen to transfer the celebrated scene before the and Dnke of Lorraine) ; the f qq lllstMid of the 

Pietfrom the iith to the IStii. .But on referring father. See the Appendix. 
lo the despaleh in qvestion among Mr. Coze*s 
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the 25th of Novembery the city had been taken by dnrpnse. 
They thereupon retired to a secure position behind the marshes of 
Badweis, while Prague resounded with the festal coronation of 
the pretended King of Bohemia. From that conquest the Elector 
hastened to a still pr6uder scene of triumph, the Diet of Frankfort, 
where the neutrality of Hanover had left the Duke of Lorraine 
without a single vote, and where his rival was accordingly chosen 
and crowned Emperor by the title of Charles the Seventh (1). 
These, however, were but the continued impulse and flow of his 
preceding fortune ; the zeal and valour of the Hungarians wholly 
torkied the tide; and my next view of the aflfoirs of Maria Theresa 
will display a success not unworthy of her spirit and theirs. 

In England the Parliament had been prorogued on the 25th of 
April, and dissolved a few days afterwards. I need not here re- 
capitulate what I have already dwelt upon, the many causes that 
had combined to heap unpopularity and discredit upon Walpole. 
Indeed, if truth were always found half way between opposite 
angry allegations. Sir Robert might be proved a perfect character; 
for he was denounced at once as profuse and niggardly^ timid and 
presumptuous, a sycophant and a despot, too hasty and too slow ! 
Bat in reality, the faults of the Minister on some points are quite 
as undoubted as the injustice of the people on others. The 
Opposition had also been most unremitting in theur exertions 
tlffoughout the country ; and the testimony of a French traveller 
at this period may possess some interest, as showing what progress 
had been made in the science of Electioneering : ^^ I am now, " 
says he, ** at Northampton ; a town where there are some of the 
'^ best inns in England, but where I am lodged at one of the 
'^ worst ; this has happened because I fell in with a Noble Peer 
** who was going, like myself, to London, and who insisted upon 
^^ our traveling together, which I readily agreed to, not knowing 
'' that I should pay so dearly for the honour of his company. 
'' Each party in ttiis nation has its peculiar inns, which no one can 

*^ change unless he wishes to be cdled a turn-coait Our 

'' dinner consisted of a tough fowl and a liquid pudding. This 
'' was not the worst ; it seemed at one moment as if the innkeeper's 
'' hatred of the Minister would give him the privilege of sitting 
^' dovm to table with ourselves. The least we could do was, to 
'' drink firom the same glass as he used, to his health and the healths 
'' of an those at Northampton, that are enemies of Sir Robert 
'^ Walpole (against whom I have not the sUghtest cause of quarrel) 
^^ and fnends of our innkeeper (with whom, as you see, I have 

(1) The eoronation at Frankfort wai delayed till " se foatenlr.... L'Impiratrice est d'ane taille an-* 
Febmary l«. 174S. The KargraTlne of Baieldi, •* dewiude la petite, etglpnlManteqQ'elleiemble 
vho waa pietent, obfenreg : **Le paarre Bmpe- " one bonle ; elle eit laide ao possible, sans air 
"rear negodta pas toate la satisfaction qnecette "etsans grAee." (Il6ni.de Barelth, vol. 1|. p. 
" cArtmonle doTaitlni insplrer. 11 «tati monrant 849. and 846.) 
" 4e la foottt et de la graTelle, et pouTalt a peine 
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'^ no great reaison to be pleased). Nay, more, ve bad patiently to 

*^ listen to all the argoments of tfiis zealous member of the Op- 

^^ position, for it was not the innkeeper that paid court to My Lord, 

^^ but My Lord that paid court to the innkeeper. The latter 

**• loudly complained that his party in Parliament was far too 

^^ moderate. ^ How shameful! ' he cried in a passionate tone. 

'* * If I were a Peer like your Lordship, I would insist that all 

^* ^ Ministers should be expelled from both Houses, and that the 

^' ^ Militia should be disbanded, or else (here he added an oath) I 

^^ ^ would set fire to the city of London from end to end ! ' With 

'^ these words he angrily wished us good night. After he was 

" gone, ' Sir,' said my Noble Friend, * you must not be surprised 

<^ ^ at all this. That man is of more importance in the town than 

*^ ' you can possibly imagine ; his understanding is so much res* 

^' ' pected by his neighbours that his vote at an election always 

^^ ^ decides theirs, and Our party are bound to show him all possible 

^^ ' attention (1). '" Such details may appear beneath the dignity 

of History, yet, let us neyer contemn whatever can best illustrate 

the temper and manners of the times (2). 

One of the first elections that ensued at the Dissolution was that 
of Westminster. The Court had then a paramount influence in 
this borough ; and its candidates were Sir Charles Wager, first 
Lord of ttie Admiralty, and Lord Sundon, a Lord of the Treasury, 
and husband of the former favourite of Queen Caroline. No op- 
position was at first expected ; but Sir Charles having been sum- 
moned to convoy His Majesty to Holland, and Lord Sundon being 
an arrogant upstart, with no merit but his marriage, a party in 
Westminster set up Admiral Yernon, then in the height of his po- 
pularity^ and Mr. Edwin, a gentleman of considerable fortune. 
Still, however, there was a majority in favour of the Ministerial 
candidates ; but some tumult ensuing. Lord Sundon was weal^ly . 
prevailed upon to order the poll-books to be closed, a party of the 
Guards to attend, and himself and Sir Charles Wager to be returned 
by the High Bailiff while soldiers surrounded the hustihgs. So 
exasperated were the multitude that the Guards were pelted, and 
Sundon himself narrowly escaped with his life. 

This appearance of military force roused a strong resentment 
through the country, and is supposed to have turned seyeral elec- 
tions against the Ministerial candidates. Another powerful lever 
of the Opposition was a subscription, to which Pulteney, the 
Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, and the Prince of Wales, were 
lavish contributors ; the Prince incurring considerable debts oa 
this occasion. In Cornwall, Lord Falmouth and Mr. Thomas Pitt 
Sttcoeeded in gaining over several of the smaller boroughs from 

(1) Lettres d'nn Fran^als, toI. f. p. 197^-459. «d. it argued with some striking examples In Emile, 

HM. « liTre 4. (toI. 1. p. 4S9. ed. ISSl.). The author is as 

(i) This qnestion—as to what drenmsttneei Moalmost able, and what we siridom find htm, ] 

bould or should not be excluded from history— think, in the eight. 
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the Got emment. In Dorsetshire, Wejmoath and Meloooibe fol- 
lowed the change of Bubb Dodington, who had gone into opposi- 
tion with the Duke of Argyle, irritated, as it was said, by the 
refusal of a peerage. Lord Melcombe (sudi was the title he 
coveted) would have continued a steady friend, Mr. Bubb became 
an inexorable enemy !* Scotland was made the battle field of two 
brothers, the Earl of Isla and the Dulce of Argyle ^ the formar as 
manager for Walpole, the latter as his principal opponent. In 
this conflict the Duke prevailed ; and Uie Scottish members who 
had hitherto formed a. dose phalanx in support of the Govern- 
ment, and had even, as we have seen (1), received each ten guineas 
weekly during the Session^ were now, for the most part, ranged 
on' the contrary side. On the whole the Ministerial majority was 
80 far reduced, that even its favourers could not boast of above 
8ixt«9en i '' and I well know," writes Do^ngton, ^' that if we take 
*^ proper measures, sixteen and nothing is the same thing (2) 1 " 

To concert these ^^ proper measures " betimes was therefore a 
maiik object. Dodington, Lord Limerick, and several others, 
urged Pulteney to hold a meeting of the principal leaders and 
determine the future operations ; but Pulteney, who, like many 
other men of quick genius, was always vibrating in his politics be- 
tween blood'heat and freezing-point, being then at the latter, 
appeared very indifferent. He said that he saw no use of meet- 
ing not of ccmceri,— that he would by no means undertake to 
write to or summon gentlemen,— that he thought a fortnight be- 
fore the Session would be time enough— that if popular and na- 
tional points were gone upon, people must follow them, without 
fdrther preparation*- that he would meet if he was sent to, but 
would rather his friends would let him know what was resolved ^ 
upon, and he would take his post — that he was weary of being at 
the head of a party, and would rather row in the galleys (3). On 
tlie other hand, Lord Chesterfield wrote from abroad to point out 
and direct how the Government could be best assailed. ^^ I am, '' 
says he, " for acting at the very beginning of the Session. . . . For 
" example, the Court generally proposes some servile and shame- 
^^ less tool of theirs to be chairman of the Committee of Privileges 
'' and Elections. Why should not we, therefore, pick out some 
" Whig of a fair character, and with personal connexions, to set 
^^ up in opposithm ? I think we should be pretty strong upon this 
'^ point. But as for opposition to their Speaker, if it be Onslow, 
'^ we shall be but weak ; he having, by a certain decency of beha- 

^^ viour, made himself many personal friends in the minority 

^^ An Address to the King, desiring him to make no peace with 
^^ Spain unless our undoubted right of navigation in the West- 
" Indies without molestation or search be clearly and in express 

(1) Sw TOl. ii. p. ws. (I) To the Duke of Argyle, Jul j ». mi. Coxe'» Walpole. (S) Ibid* 
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^^ vords Stipulated, and till we have acquired some raloable cos- 
*^ session there as a pledge of the performance of such stipulation 
^^ — such a question would surely be a popular one, and distressful 
*^ enough to the Ministry." Qiesterfield adds, that the decisi?e 
battle must be in the House of Commons, since among the Peers 
the Ministers are too strong to be Shaken, and ^^ for such a 
*^ minority to struggle with such a majority would be much like 
^^ the late King of Sweden's attacking the Ottoman army at Bender, 
*^ at the head othis cook and his butler (1) ! " 

This letter was dated from Spa, Lord Chesterfield having gone 
thither on account of his health, and the same motive led him in 
the autumn to the south of France. At Avignon he wias for a few 
days the guest of the Duke of Ormond ; and it is positively asserted 
by his political opponents, that the true object of his journey was 
to solicit through the Duke an order from the Pretender to the Ja- 
cobites, that they should concur hereafter in any measures aimed 
against Sir Robert Walpole (2) . The Stuart Papers, which I con- 
sulted, have afforded me no light upon this question. It is certain 
that Lord Chesterfield's illness was both real and severe, it betng 
mentioned as such many years afterwards in his most unguarded 
correspondence (3) . But it is far from improbable that the imputed 
negotiation may also have been a secondary object of his journey. 
Thus much we know — that the meeting of the new Parliame<it 
found Chesterfield restored to vigour, and active at his post, and 
that in the preceding month letters from James had reached nearly 
an hundred of his principal adherents, urging them to exertions 
against the Minister (4). 

The other events between the election and the meeting of the 
Parliament all tended alike to the unpcq^ularity of Walpole and to 
the downfal of his Government A general resentment followed 
the news of the failures at Carthagena and Cuba, and they were 
readily ascribed to the Minister's partial choice of land cf&cers, or 
insuflScient preparations. Our commerce was also sustaining 
heavy losses from the war with Spain ; and though Walpole had 
foretold these losses, and had often urged them as a motive for 
preserving peace, they were now diarged to his fault. William 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, writes at this period to the 
Lord President in Scotland : '* The trade has suffered by captures 
^' to a degree that produces daUy bankruptcies ,* and the mo^chants, 
^* enraged with the smart of then* sufferings, impute most of the 
^^ losses to neglect, in not stationing properly a few small ships, 
^' which was often desired to be done (5). '' Another fierce outcry 



(1) Lord CbMtardeld to Mr. Bodlogton, Sep- "and th« unskllfDl gaye me over.** To kisfoo, 

tonlMr 8. 1741. December 9. 1760. 

(t) See Hortce Walpole't Memoln. toI. I. p. 4S. (4) Mr. Etongh to Horace Walpole tbe elder. 

(S) " I am yen glad you begin to feel the good See Goxe't Walpole, toI. I. p. Wt. 

** eoects of the climate where yoa are; I know (1) Letter, Noyember iS. 1741. CvIlodeD Papers, 

«' U sayed my life ta 1741, when both the sklltal p. 170. 
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was raised when a Spanish armament of 15,000 men sailed from 
Barcelona to attack the Austrian dominions in Italy. Where, it was 
asked, is Admiral Haddock? Has his squadron no better employ- 
ment %i this critical juncture than quietly blockading the Spanish 
flota at Cadiz? Yet, as Sir Robert observed to one of his sons, if 
Haddock had on the contrary allowed the flota to sail for the West 
Indies, in order to prevent the embarkation for Italy, the Tories 
would have complained as loudly, and said thathe had favoured the 
Spanish trade, under pretence of hindering an expedition that was 
never really designed (1). 

It appeared, however, on more accurate intelligence, that 
Haddock had in truth made an attempt to intercept the Barcelona 
expedition, but that it bad been joined by a French -squadron of 
twelve ships from Tonlon, and that the French Admiral had sent a 
flag of truce to the English, announcing that he was engaged in 
the same expedition, and that if the Spaniards were attacked he 
had orders to defend them. Haddock, unable to cope with double 
his force, called a council of War, and in pursuance of its advice 
retired to Port Mahpn, leaving the French and Spanish ships to 
proceed to their destination. This conduct, though different from > 
the flrst reports, was not less unsatisfactory to the British nation (2) . 

But most unwelcome of all was the news of the Hanover neutra* 
lity. It seemed as if His Majesty wished to cast the whole burthen 
of the war on his kingdom^ and to protect his Electorate without 
any exertion of its own. Walpole was much concerned at this 
measure, not only as foreseeing its effect upon the public mind, 
but as jealous of its having been transacted without his participa- 
tion and advice. He complained that Lord Harrington had not 
given timely notice io the Cabinet (3), and it was only when he 
found that the treaty was Anally concluded, and could not be re- 
called, that he gave it a sullen and reluctant acquiescence. 

Such causes then combined to heighten more and more the 
exasperation that prevailed during the elections. Every day the 
ferment increased $ whether justly or unjustly founded was of little 
importance to its progress (4), and it rose at length to such a pitdi 
that no human power, I am persuaded, could have stayed or warded 
off its vidence. Had not Walpde been overthrown by the House 
of Gomm(»is, he would have been overthrown in spite of and against 
the House of Commons; had be clung to the steps of the throne for 

(1) H. Walpole to Sir H. Vann, December S. " which qaestions he states in so strong a manner 
|7U. " as puts them nnder a dilemma of either dis- 
cs) Tlndal's Hist. Tol. TllL p. 86T. Goxe's House "obliging the King or giring an opinion they 
oTBoiirbonln ^ain,TOl. ill. p. Stl. "think perhaps not for the interest of their 
(8) Aocoiding to Honee Walpole the elder, " ooontnr." To Mr. TreTor, Angnst Si. 1741, Life 
" Lord Harrlngton^s correspondence (from Ha- of Lord Walpole of Wolterton. 
** BOTer) is goremed bf all the art and skilfof an (4) An eminent modem repnbllcan writes to 
*' old ooartler. He disooTers his master's desires another :<-** Ton know of how little oonseqnenee 
" wlthont n^lainlng them fireely and in confl- ** it is to human action whetiier opinions be or 
" dence to others here, or giTing his own opi<- " be not well founded." GouTernenr Morris to 
" iloB upoa Ihem ; he pretends to leare the JeOTerson, Paris, September 17. 1791. 
** decision of questions proposed to others here, 
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his proteetion, the throne itsdf woold have be^ shakeu, and 
perhaps subverted, rather than allow him to retain his hateful 
power. 

Amidst this rising storm of indignati(m, with colleagues helpless 
or wavering — ^Wilmington hoping to succeed him — Newcastle 
making secret overtures to Argjle — and Hardwicke always siding 
vdth Newcastle-Hinder sudi adverse circumstances did Sir Robert 
^icountei; the meeting of the new Parliament. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Hie King's speech (for his Majesty had latdy returned from 
Hanover) was delivered by himself on the 4th of December. 
Notwithstanding the care and caution with which it had been drawn, 
it did not fail to excite a vehement discussion in both. Houses. In 
the Upper ^ Chesterfield reviewed the whole foreign policy of 
Government, glancing with sarcastic bitterness at the Hanover 
neutrality (1) ; and he was supported both by Carteret and Argyle, 
but the original Address was carried by 88 to 48. Amongst the 
Commons, whose discussion did not take place till fotir days later, 
an amendment was proik]!$ed by Sbippen, seconded by Lord Noel 
^Somerset, that His Majesty might be entreated not to engage the 
kingdom in war for the security of his foreign dominions. They 
were eager for a division; Pulteney, on th^ contrary, declared 
against it, observing with a witticism, tfiat dividing was not the 
way to multiply (2). Sir Robert, on his part, showed most unusual 
timidity and sense of weakness, and declared that he was willing, 
for the sake of unanimity, to omit the whole paragraph relative to 
the war with Spain. Little did this concession avail him : — 
" Sir/' exclaimed Pulteney, " it is no wonder that the Right 
^' Honourable Gentleman wiUingly consents to the omission of this 
^^ clause, which could be inserted for no other purpose than that 
^^ he might sacrifice it to the resentment which it mast naturally 
^^ produce, and by an appearance of modesty and compliance pass 
" easily through the first day, and obviate any severe inquiries that 
^^ might be designed. '' He then proceeded, in an able philippic, 
to urge afresh all the grounds of charge that could be gathered 
against the Government ; and even went so fai* as to assert that Wal- 
f(Ae was influenced by the enemies of the Protestant Establishment. 

(1) "Lord Chesterfield made a tery fine (ihoofh still with many drawbacks) ts tn more 

" speech against the Address, all lerelled at the trostworthy than Walpole's Minliftsce&cM or 

** House of HanoTer." H. Walpole to Sir H. con?ertttlon8, fifty years 14tflr. 

Mann, December 10. 1741. Thte eonection of (t) Hr.Orlebartothe Ret. B. EUMigk, Mcei&lMr 

letters now becomes of great use to history, and 10. 1741. GoM'ti Wt^le. 
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Thereplyof Sir Robert, says hisson, was deliyered ^^ with as niiich 
*^ healthy as much spirits, as much force and command as eyer(l) ; " 
he repeated some words used by Chesterfield in the other House, 
^* that this was a time for truth, for plain truth, for English truth ; " 
and retorted the charge of enmity to the protestant Establishment 
by some hints of the secret mission to the south of France. He said 
he had been long taxed with all our misfortunes ; but did he raise the 
war in Germany, or advise the war with Spain ?* Did he kill the late 
Emperor or King of Prussia ? Did he counsel the present King of 
Pnissia, or was he first minister to the King of Poland? Did he 
kindle the war between Muscovy and Sweden ? For our troubles 
at home he declared all the grievances of the nation were owing to 
the Patriots. He added^ that far from wishing to^|de a more 
strict and less general inquiry, if the gentleman ^9mo had thus 
publicly and confidently arraigned his conduct would name a day 
for inqoiring into the state of the nation, he would second the 
motion. This challenge was accepted; Pulteney named the 21st 
of January next, and was seconded by Walpole, while the Ad> 
dress, omitting the clause oa the Spanish war, was passed unani- 
mously. 

In the tactics of the opposition at this period it seems that Ghes- 
tcrGcld's advice from Spa had been adopted. They allowed Onslow 
to be placed in the Chair without resistance ; but when it came to 
the election of Chairmstki of Committees, they brought forward 
Dr. Lee, a gentleman much respected by all parties. The Ministe* 
rial candidate for that office was Giles Earle, a former dependent 
of the Duke of Argyle, who bad forsaken his patron, and made 
inany other enemies by his caustic wit. On the 16th December^ 
^ter great preparations on both sides, the Opposition prevailed 
by four votes, the numbers being 242 and 238. ^^ You have no 
" idea of their huzza," writes Horace Walpole the younger, " un- 
^^ less you can conceive how people must triumph after defeats of 

'' twenty years together They say Sir Robert miscalcu- 

'^ lated: bow should he calculate, when there are men like Charles 
" AosS) and fifty others he could name (2)?"— this Mr. Ross, and 
some others having unexpectedly voted against him, in spite of 
considerable former obligations. But even admitting that Wal- 
pole may have been thus deceived, he may yet be justly blamed 
for his imprudence and want of foresight in urging a most unwel- 
come candidate at a most critical juncture. Where any principle 
^as involved, it was his duty at all hazards to stand firm ; where 
^% personal considerations were at stake, it would have been po* 
% to yield. 

On another q[uestion — a motion for papers on the German nego< 
fetions, Walpole was less unsuccessful, carrying that point against 

u^J^ ^aJpole to Sir B. Haan, Deeember 17M. is in several respects erroneous. (Memoirs, p. 690.)' 
"Ppoars (rom thence tbal the account of Coxe . (I) To Sir H. Mann, December 16. 17*1. 
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had beoome irritable and fretfol in debdte, to his own pain, and to 
tlie lessening of his dignity and reputation; that his age seemed to 
allow, nay to call for a well earned repose ,* that the torrent against 
him was too powerful to stem ; that he could no longer either pre- 
vent or punish the treachery of his colleagues ; that it was better to 
lay down .the seals of office than find them wrested from his hands ; 
that hisen^nies, who might now be satisfied with his resignation, 
a few weeks later would call for bis blood. But though health, 
strength, popularity, friends, success, had forsaken Sir Robert 
Walpole, ambition had not. Still did he cling to that darling 
pow^^ ins own for twenty years, which because he would never 
share he could not always retain. Still did he plan new expe- 
dients of Court craft, or Ministerial patronage. Retaining his in- 
fluence with the King, he prevailed upon His Majesty, though not 
irithoat the greatest difficulty, that an offer should be made to the 
Prince of Wales of an addition of 50,0001. to his yearly income, 
and of the future payment of his debts, provided His Royal Highness 
would desist from opposition to the measures of the Government. 
This message wasconveyed through Seeker, Bishop of Oxford. It 
is strange how the falling Minister could so far delude himself as 
to expect uny favourable result from such an overture at such a 
moment, or imagine that his weakness would pass for moderation. 
The answer of the Prince, after many expressions of respect and 
duty to the King, declared that he would never hearken to any pro- 
posals so long as Walpole continued in power (1). ' * 

The period of the adjournment was as actively and more success- 
foUy employed by Walpole's enemies, in gaining over his adherents, 
extending ttieir solicitations even into his Cabinet. A letter was 
addressed by Dodington to lord Wilmington, urging him to use his 
mflueoce with the King for the dismissal of Sir Robert (2). New- 
castle's brain was, as usual, teeming with perfidious machinations. 
Hervey, the Lord Privy Seal, pretending illness, kept aloof from 
his chief ; according to Horace Walpole, ' 'he lives shut up with my 
*' Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pulteney— a triumvirate who hate 
^^ one another more than any body they could proscribe, bad they 
*' the power (3)." 

It was amidst this turmorl of conflicting intrigues that Parliament 
met again on the 18th of January. Next day the Opposition, with- 
OQta ^vision, carried Hume Campbell, brother of Lord Marchmont, 
as member for Berwickshire (4). On the 21st ensued the long ex- 
pected motion of Pulteney, for referring to a Secret Committee the 
papers which had been laid before the House relating to the war. 
Pcdtehey himself made two speeches, elaborate^ powerful^ and bit- 

' (1) Edward Walpole (second son of sir Robert) '* the death, mored to pnnlsh the iheriff (of 
to the Dnke of Deronshire, January 9. 174S. '* Berwick), and as we dared not dtride, fibey or- 

is) See this letter In Coxe's Walpole, rel. lU. «• dered him into custody, where by this time I 
p. ns. (8) To Sir B. Mann, Janvary 4. 1T4S. ." suppose Sandys has eaten him." H. Walpole ta 
(4) " Sandys, who lofes peneciiaon eTen vnto sir H.'Mann, lannary tt. 174>. 
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ter; and on the same side Pitt spoke 'with equal abnitjr and acrimony i 
Among the defenders of the Minister, Sir William Yonge, Winning- 
ton, and Pelbam i¥ere much and deservedly admired. In his 
opening speech^ Pulteney protested that the motion was not pointed I 
against any particular person, but merely intended to assist His 
Majesty with advice, and on this footing the debate was fonght, till 
Lord Perceval, the new Member for Westminster, blnndered out 
the real truth, declaring that he should vote for the motion as a 
Committee of Accusation. Sir Rob^t, perceiving his advantage, 
immediately rose, and observed that he must now take the ques- 
tion to himself. He inveighed against the malice of the Opposition, 
who for twenty years had not been able to touch him, and were 
now reduced to a disgraceful subterfuge ; he defied them to the 
charge, and desired no favour but to be made acquainted with the 
articles of accusation. He alluded to Bodington, who had called 
his administration infamous, as a person of great self-mortification, 
who for sixteen years had condescended to bear part of the infamy. 
As to Pulteney, we are told that "Sir Robert actually dissected 
" him, and laid his heart open to the view of the House (1).'' In 
short, his harangue, of which no further record now remains, was 
even by his enemies acknowledged as a masterpiece of eloquence, 
and surprised even some of his friends by unwonted readiness in 
all the foreign affairs (2). For the division there had been on both 
sides most strenuous efforts, or, as at present we should term it, 
" whipping ih ,• '' there were brought dpwn the halt, the lame, 
the blind,— " the lame on our side and the blind on yours," said 
General Churchill. But three of the ministerial sick, who had been 
kept waiting in an adjoining apartment which belonge*d to Sir Ro- 
bert's eldest son. Lord Walpole, as Auditor of the Exchequer, found 
when they hastened to the House on the question being put, that 
the Opposition had been beforehand with them, and that the lock 
of the door was filled with sand and dirt jso that it could not be 
opened. Among the patriots. Sir William Gordon, most danger- 
ously ill , was dragged from his bed and carried to the House, 
seeming rather like a^corpse, wrapped in its cerement, ttmn like a 
living man. His son, a Captain in the Navy, had lately been lost 
at sea, and the news had been concealed from Sir William, that he 
might not absent himself. But when he appeared in the House, a 
Ministerial member, his friend (there is never any lack of such 
friends), went up and informed him of his unknown disaster. The 
old man bore it with great magnanimity, saying that he knew why 

(1) sir Robert Wllmol to the Duke of Devon- " flue, [bat not of that weight with vhtoh tou 

l^'dlT2 ^- k"?*- , " ^P^''®" <H- walpole to Sir H. Mann, January 22 

(2) When the debate was oyer, Pulteney, who 1748.) P Is from this letter ad Sir Robert Wil- 
as usual sat near Walpole on the Treasury Bench, mot's that we must glean the only hints remain- 
said to him that he bad neyer heard so fine a de- ing of Walpole's speech ; the meagre reports of 
bate on his side, and added : " Well nobody can the ttme Judiciously omit it altogether, though 
*' do what you cam" " Yes," replied Sir Robert, giving Lord Perceyal's pompous oraUon at foil 
i» YoDge did belter." Pulteney reiolned, •' It was length I (Pari. Hist. vol. lU, p. 570.) 
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ke wa§ loM of it at that moment, tmt that when he thoQ^t his 
country in danger he would not quit his post. 

By such exertions the House was fuller than had been known 
for many years ; including the Speaker and Tellers^ there were 
508 members present, and Pulteney's motion was rejected by a 
majority of only three ; a result, though not of yictory, yet of 
joy and triumph to the Opposition. 

The next, and, as it proved, the decisive struggle, was upon 
the Chippenham election petition. A point arising from it being 
mooted on the 28th of January, it appeared (hat ' the Opposition 
had so far gained in numbers since the last division as to pre- 
Tail against the Minister by a majority of one. Walpole, with 
an undaunted spirit, was still fot maintaining olBSce in the very 
face of a hostile House of Commons ; but his brother, his three 
sons, and all his trustiest friends, now combined in most earnestly 
mrging him to resign. Still they would probably not have pre- 
vailed had not the same cry resounded from his own ofScial col* 
leagues. It is stated by himself, in a letter to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ^' I must inform you 
^^ that the panic was so great among — ^what shall I call them? — my 
'^ ovm fliends, that they all declared that my retiring was become 
^^ absolutely necessary, as the only means to carry on the pubho 
^^ business (1).'' In truth, it does not appear that any one person 
of weight gave him the slightest encouragement to continue at the 
helm, unless it were the King, reluctant to lose a faithful and ex- 
perieneed servant, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who went 
to see him at this period, and said as he took his leave, ^^ Sir, I have 
^^ been lately reading Thuanus : he mentions a minister who having 
^^ long been persecuted by his enemies, at length yanquished them. 
'* The reason ^e gives, quia se won deseruit (2)." 

Moved, though with extreme reluctance, by the all but unani- 
mous opinion of his friends, and yielding to mutiny and panic in 
his own camp rather than to the force of the hostile phalanx, Sir 
Robert, on the night of Sunday the 31st of January, formed the 
final resolution to resign. When next morning at a private au- 
dience he stated the necessity of the case to the King, he must 
have been gratified and yet moved at His Majesty's regret. As he 
knelt t6 kiss hands, the King fell on his neck, wept, and kissed 
him, and requested to see him frequently. On the following day, 
when the final decision on the Chippenham election was impend- 
ing, Walpole thought it bis duty to send a private intimation to the 
Prince of Wales of his intended retirement. The circulation and 
effect of such a rumour were very perceptible in the division that 
evening; the majority against the Minister being swelled from one 
to sixteen. Expecting this event, Walpole bore it with fortitude 

(1) LeUer, Febnianr S. I'^M. Coxe's Walpole. (>} B. Walpolt to Sir H. Masn, Janvarf 81. ms. 
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and cieerfttlness. As the Tdlers began their offlee, he bedionedl 
to Mr. Baynlon Rolt, the member vhose return was qaestumed 
by a Ministerial petition, to sit near himv and entered fredy into 
conversation, animadverting on the ingratitude of several persons 
whom he had greatly obliged, and who were now voting against 
him, and deckiring that he shoold never sit again in that House. 

Next morning, the 3d of February, the Lord Chancellor con- 
veyed the King's desire that the House should adjourn for a f<»'t- 
night. Some days later, Sir Robert Walpde resigned all his places, 
and was created Earl of Orford. 

Thus, then, ended Sir Robert Walpole's long and renowned ad- 
ministration. Having traced it from its commencement to its 
close, I have already, as occasion offered, pointed out what seemed 
to me its merits, or what I thought its errors ^ and I need not here 
enter into a full recapitulation of either. If wc compare him to 
his next successors, their unsteadiness and perplexity, the want of 
principle in some, and the inferiority of talent in others, will be 
found to throw by contrast a reflected light on his twenty years 
of government. If we draw a parallel between him and Uie prc> 
ce(Ong Prime Minister, Lord Stanhope, we shall probably pro- 
noiiince Walpole the superior in knowledge of. finance, in orato- 
rical abilities, in management of the House of Commons. On the 
other hand, it may be tliought that Stanhope's was the higher skill 
in all foreign affairs. Another marked distinction between them 
appears in the readiness of Stanhope to introduce measures, as he 
thought, of practical jmprovement ; while Walpole, on the contra- 
ry, strove to leave, as nearly as possible, all things as he found 
them. When Stanhope died, at the age of only forty-seven, 
he had in preparation five great measures. The first, for the re-, 
lief of the Roman Catholics, by the mitigation of the Penal Laws 
affecting their persons or property. The second, for the relief of 
the Protestant Dissenters, by the abrogation of the Test Act. The 
third, for the security of oflScers in the army, and the lessening of 
their dependence on the Government, by taking from the Crown, 
the power of dismissal, except under the sentence of a Court Mar^ 
tial(l). The fourth, for the limitation of the prerogative in tho 
future creations of Peers. The fifth, not legislative, but admiais-- 
trative, for extending the popularity of the reigning family, widen- 
ing the basis of the Government, and gradually gaining over the 
party in Opposition by employing several of its more moderate 
members. Every one of the$e measures was dropped by Walpole 
on succeeding to power. It may be maintained in his justifica- 
tion, that all these measures were mischievous; one of them, at 
least, the Peerage bill,<undoubtedly was so. But it will be found, 
that the same indifference or aversion of Walpole to any change, 

(1) S^e on this tnlijeot In the Parliamentarr 1TS4, and of Lord'ClM«terfl«l(l the MBe day In lli« 
' HMorr tbe speeclies of Pnmnov, Febraarr 19- otl^er Hoqm. 
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extended even to cases where the change was certainly and clearly 
beneficial. Thus, for example, in December 1718, Stanhope had 
moyed for and appointed a Lords^ Committee on the state of the 
public records; and its report, made after some months' inquiry, 
details the want of arrangement, classification, nay even of proper 
house-room, for the various national documents, and recommends 
that some of them, at least, may be digested into order — that such 
of the loose papers as appear to be of yalncy may be bound up for 
their better preservation — that catalogues and indexes of them 
may be prepared without delay — ^that better apartments may be 
provided for their custody (1). Here, then, what defence can be 
framed for Walpole in discarding these recommendations? Was 
not the evil real and undoubted, the remedy plain and easy, and 
have we not even in the present times seen reason for lamenting 
its neglect? And are we not justified in saying, from this and 
other such examples, that Walpole's dislike to innovation prevailed, 
even where the innovation was most evidently an improvement? 
The character of Walpole might also, as I conceive, be unfa- 
vourably contrasted with Stanhope's, in point of disinterestedness 
and political purity. I am very far— this must have been per- 
ceived in many former passages — from adopting the party suspi- 
cions and rancorous charges of corruption to which in his life-time 
Sur Robert stood exposed. I believe, on the contrary, that of 
such charges great pail was falsehood, great part exaggeraftion. 
But still, looking only to proved and certain facts, and to the state- 
ments of his own partisans and panegyrists, we shall even on such 
testimony find cause to think that Wdpole sometimes swerved from 
the straight path, and altogether lowered the tone of public morals. 
Thus, for instance, both be and Stanhope were in office together 
^hen the South Sea speculations reached their height. Stanhope 
thought it bis duty to refrain altogether from any such source of 
profit. Walpole, on the contrary, plunged eagerly into the whirl, 
torned his own sagacity to good account, sold his shares of 100/. 
for 1000/., allowed his wife to gamble for herself, and gained a 
considerable fortune. The same absence— I do not mean of inte- 
grity, but of any nice scruples, prevailed, I fear, daring his subse- 
quent administration. If it be needful any further to exemplify 
my assertion, I will take the very words of his own affeclionatc 
and admiring son. In a letter, several years afterwards, Horace 
i'^alpole is inveighing against Keene, Bishop of Chester : '< My 
** father, '' he adds, *^ gave him a living of 700/. a year to marry 
^^ one of his natural daughters; he took the living, and my father 
^' dying soon after, he dispensed with himself from taking the wife, 
" but was so generous as to give her very near one year's income 
'^ of the living (2). " I do not now inquire whether this accusa- 

(1) This Report Is printed in (he Lords* lovroals. (s) To Sir H. Mann, December 11. 1758. 
A|^l le.'lTlf). 
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tion of Keene may not be unduly and untruly heightened. But X 
ask, could there be any stronger proof of a low tone of public mo- 
rals than that Sir Robert should employ Crown livings as portions 
for his illegitimate daughters^ and that his son should tell the 
story as bearing hard upon the Bishop, hut without the slightest 
idea that it was also most discreditable to the Minister ? 

It is possible indeed that a feeling of partiality may blind me, 
hut I will own that I cannot discern in any part of Walpole's career 
a parallel to the disinterestedness of Stanhope in Spain, when 
offered by the Archduke an estate and title for his sj^rvices, but 
refusing them, and adding that if any gratitude to him were felt, 
he hoped it might be shown in a readiness to conclude the Treaty 
of Commerce, which he was then negotiating (t). How far Jess 
lofty was the course of Walpole on his resignation ! In&tead of 
withdrawing with a noble pride, asking nothing and accepting 
nothing, as one conscious of great services and resen,tful of popu- 
lar ingratitude, he obtained the title of Earl of Orford^ a further 
pension of 4,000^ a year (2), and a patent of rank for his daughter 
by the mistress whom he had afterwards married. Was it wi$e 
for his own reputation to grasp immediate rewards for his services, 
and leave posterity no part of the debt to pay? Was it just to so- 
licit such signal marks of Royal favour at the very moment when 
overwhelmed by national resentment, and Ithus to involve the 
Crown in his own unpopularity ? So fierce was the outcry against 
these favours to the fallen Minister (3), that Sir Robert was in- 
duced to relinquish the pension, which however he again sued for 
and received two years afterwards. He would, also, probably 
have cancelled Lady Mary's patent had it not been too late. A let^ 
ter at this period, from one of his friends, strongly manifests the 
imprudence of these grants, but at the' same time displays his high 
and unconquerable courage in adversity. Lord Morton writes to 
Duncan Forbes, President of the Scottish Court of Session : '^ I 
'^ cannot finish without a word about our honest friend Sir Robert 
" Walpole, for whom, I own, I am in some fe^. He this day 
" went to Richmond, never again to return to Court.. The letter 
^' of rank for his daughter has raised such a torrent of wrath 
" against him, that God knows where it may end. They now talk 
" of a strict Parliamentary inquiry; your Lordship knows how 
^^ little any man can stand such an ordeal after twenty years' ad- 
> ^^ ministration. The last time I saw him, which was on Sunday 
'^ evening, I told him of the clamour that was raised upon the sub- 

<1) War of the Succession, p. 1T7. (8) It had for many years been an Opposition 

(s) The Binecores and places for life hold by taunt, that Sir Robert held In reserve a patent for 

Walpole's three sons at this Tery time are enn- some hlj^h title, to be taken ont whenever he 

merated by Coze (Memoirs, p. 870.), and their retired. Swift writes in 1731 :— 

yearly income amonnto to 14,900)., besides the „ -,.„ ^,, ,. „ ««„„ #«. ♦•.«„ .«^ i««„ ^ » 

RangJrshlp of Richmond Park, which was held . ^J" f " ^"^ «*"**'» '*' ^^"^ *<»* ^*»"« "»••* 

by Sir Rrfbert and one of his sons Jointly, with ,. « 1 \ i * *t ^ -. ^ . . 

benefit of surrifondilp, and which prodiedV- J*«>duoe «t last thy dormant Dacal palwil." 

yeralthoiiMnd» more per annidn. fiee Swiff* Workf, ToL I. p. 880. SootVe ed. 
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^' ject of his daughter, but the thing was then passed the olDSoes, 
^' and could not be recalled, though slie had not been {M^esented, 
^' else I believe he would haye stopped it. I would fain hope, 
^^ after he is fairly away, that the fury may subside; at present it 
'^ is very violent . Last week there passed a scene between him 
^' and me, by ourselves, which affected me more than any thing I 
" ever met with in my life, but it is too long to trouble your 
'' Lordship with. He has been sore hurt by flatterers, but has a 
'' great and undaunted spirit, and a tranquillity somefliing more 
** than human CI)." 

Before his departure for Richmond, Walpole had a considerable 
share in the choice of his successor. He was desirous to sow dis- 
sension in the ranks of his opponents, to continue the administra- 
tion on the Whig basis, and, in case Pultcney should decline to be 
First Lord of the Treasury, to appoint Lord .Wilmington. Such 
were his objects ; his means were influence over His Royal master.. 
In the sanie audience of the 1st of February, when he announced 
his own retirement, he prevailed over the King's aversion to 
Pulteney, and induced His Majesty to send him an immediate mes- 
sage, offering him full power, provided only he would screen Sir 
Robert from prosecution. This condition, suggested by W^alpole 
at that crisis, is surely no proof of a generous and lofty mind. Am 
I wrong in believing that at such a juncture Clarendon or^hatham 
would have thought only of their country's, or, at the worst, of 
their party's benefit, and disdained to seek any safeguard for them- 
selves, except from their own virtue and renown ? 

The communication to Pulteney was intrusted to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who accepted it with peculiar pleasure. He had al- 
ready some days before, though, as it seems, only on his own ac- 
count, privately sent to Pulteney, requesting to have a secret meet- . 
ing with him at the house of the Duke's Secretary, Mr. Stone. 
Pulteney had answered, that at the present juncture he could not 
comply with the request for a secret meeting, lest he should give 
umbrage to bis friends, but had no objection to receive His Grace 
publicly at bis own house. This not suiting Newcastle's underhand 
designs, the communication dropped. But the Duke, having now 
the Royal authority, no longer affected mystery, and wrote to 
Pulteney, stating that he and the Lord Chancellor had a message 
to him from the King, and were therefore about to wait upon him. 

A meeting accordingly ensued that same morning between New- 
castle and Hardwicke on one side, and on the other Pulteney, at- 
tended by Carteret as his confidential friend. The Duke opened 
the conference by saying that the King, convinced that Sir Robert 
Walpole was no longer supported by a majority in the House of 
Commons, had commanded them to offer the places held by that Mi- 

(1) utter of FebmiT it. VJkt. CnUoden Papen, p. US. ^ 
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nister to Mr. PuUeney, with the power of forming his own admi- 
nistration, on the sole condition that Sir Robert Walpole should 
not be prosecuted. To this PuUeney replied^ that if that condition 
were to be made the foundation of a treaty, he never^would comply 
with it J '*and even/' said he, "should my inclination induce 
''me to accept it^ yet it might not be in my power to fulGl my 
'^ engagement, for the heads of parties are like the heads of 
" snakes, carried on by their tails. For my part I will be no 
" screen ; but if the King should be pleased to express a desire to 
** open any treaty or to hold any conversation with me, I will pay 
" my duty at St. James's, though I have not been at Court (ox 
*' many years; but I will not go privately, but publicly and at 
" noonday, in order to prevent all jealousy and suspicion (1).'' 

This result being communicated to the King, His Majesty, with- 
out delay, and following the advice of Walpole, sent PuUeney an- 
other private message (it does not appear through whose hands), 
to request that if Pulteney did not choose to place himself at the 
head of the Treasury, he would let Lord Wilminglon«lide into it. 
Pulteney acquiesced in this alternative. His friend Carteret, who 
coveted that office, expressed some dissatisfaction ; but Pulteney 
declared that if the other would not consent to Wilmington's ap- 
pointment he would break his own resolution, and take the place 
himself. '* You," he added, " must be Secretary of State, as the 
** fittest person to direct foreign aflfairs." Thus then Sir Robert 
Walpole, writing to the Duke of Devonshire on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, the day of the final division on the Chippenham case, was 
already enabled to announce Lord Wilmington as his successor at 
the Treasury (2). 

A few days afterwards the King despatched another embassy to 
Pulteney, consisting, as before, of the Chancell(»' and Duke of 
Newcastle.; but they do not seem to have been made acquainted 
with the intermediate message. Newcastle declared that he was 
now commissioned by the King to repeat the former ofiers, with- 
out urging the condition of not prosecuting the fallen Minister; 
and his Majesty only requested, that if any prosecution was com- 
menced against Sir Robert Walpole, Mr, Pulteney, if he did not 
choose to oppose it, would at least do nothing to inflame it. Pul- 
teney answered, that he was not a man of blood, and that in all 
his expressions of pursuing the Minister to destruction, he had meant 
only the destruction of his power, but not of his person. He could 

(1) Life of Bishop Newton. At the close of this Prof. p. xxi. and p. 70S.) Neither the Bishops nor 
interview some refreshments being brought in, the Archdeacon attempt to fix the date, bat it max 
Newcastle drank, " Here is to onr happier meeting." be ascertained by ol>serTing that Walpole did not 
^PuUeney replied by Shalcspcare's lines : . decide on resigning till the night of Janaary Si. ; 
•• If we do meet again, why we shall smile, ?/* " ^" <>"*y <>" *^? following morning that 

" If not. why then this meeting yfns well made." i^,?;*T Ai tLf "•^fn'^r'T" ^J"^^^^ ^ 
• ^ Pulteney ; and that on the day after. Febmary S., 

(2) Tbc details of these negotiations with Pul- he could already announce the name of Us fno* 
teney were communicated by himself to Bishops ^88or. 

Nowton and Doeglas. (See Coxe's Walpole, vol. f. 
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not undertake to say what was proper to be done ; he must take the 
advice of his friends ; though he was free to own, that, according^ 
to his opinion, some Parliamentary censure, at least, ought to be 
inflicted for so many years of mal-administration. Newcastle then 
observed, *'The King trusts " you will not distress the Govern- 
iQent by making too many ^' changes in the midst of a session.^' 
The reply of Pulteney was, that he did not insist on a total change, 
and had no objection to the Lord Chancellor or the Duke of New-* 
castle, but that he demanded an alteration of measures as well as 
men. He required that some obnoxious persons should be dismis- 
sed, and the main forts of Government delivered into the hands of 
his party ; namely, a majority in the Cabinet, the nomination of the 
Boards of Treasury and Admiralty, and of an ofiBce to be again 
restored, a Secretary of State for Scotland. These points being 
agreed to, though not without some demur, Newcastle said he sup- 
posed that Mr. Pulteney would place himself at the head of the 
Treasury, which, he added, was the earnest and repeated desire of 
the King. *^ As the disposition of places is in my hands," said Pul- 
*^ teney, I will accept none myself: I have so repeatedly declared 
'^ my resolution on that point, that I will not now contradict my- 
<' self." He then named the Earl of Wilmington First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Samuel Sandys Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Carteret Secretary of State, and the Marquis of Tweeddale the new 
Secretary for Scotland ; while for himself he required a Peerage 
and a seat in the Cabinet. 

Concurrently with this negotiation, overtures were made from 
the Court to the Prince of Wales. His Koyal Highness was 
gratified by an addition of 50,000/. to his yearly income, and by 
the promise that two of his adherents. Lord Baltimore and Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, should be included in the new Board of 
Admiralty, On the 6th he granted a private audience to Sir 
Robert Walpole, and assured him of his protection in case of 
attack-**a promise from which he afterwards receded. 

Meanwhile the rumours of the late negotiations, and of the 
intended appointments, raised a great ferment in the ranks of 
Opposition. The Tories, though forming the larger share of 
the anti-ministerial phalanx, found themselves as yet utterly 
exdaded. Among the " patriots *' many wished to be employed, 
and all to be consulted. Nay, more, as always happens in such 
cases, several persons, exasperated at the want of concert, mur-, 
mured against the very course which they themselves would have 
advised, had they been applied to. Under these circumstances, 
the chiefs of Opposition, not in the new arrangement, summoned 
a meeting of the whole party, to be held on the 11th of February 
(the very day of Sir Robert's official resignation), at the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand. This meeting was attended by nearly three 
hondred, both Peers and Commoners. Carteret refused to go, 
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only 'saying that he never dined at a tavern (1) ; but there ap- 
peared Pulteney, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
general suspicion was expressed by the persons present that the 
change would not be complete, and that the old system was still to 
be continued. Lord Talbot, son of the late Chancellor, and a 
man of considerable talents, filling a glass of wine, drank to 
cleansing the Augean stable of the dung and grooms (2). But the 
principal opponent of Pulteney at this meeting was the Duke of 
Argyle, who now, by a change that would have been surprising 
in any other person, stood forth as the leader more especially of 
the Jacobites in Parliament* He made a long and solemn speech. 
After observing, in sarcastic allusion to Pulteney, that a grain of 
honesty was worth a cart-load of gold, he proceeded — '* Have we 
'^ not too much reason to fear that good use will not be made of 
'* the present happy opportunity, and that a few men, without any 
^' communication of their proceedings to this assembly, have 
'^ arrogated to themselves the exclusive right of nomination ? 
*^ They have now been eight days engaged in this business, and 
" if we are to judge from the few offices they tiave already 
*' bestowed, may justly be accused of not acting, with that vigour 
" which the whole people have a right to expect. The choice of 
'* those already preferred having fallen upon the Whigs, is an ill 
" omen to the Tories. If these are not to be provided for, the 
*' happy effects of the coalition will be destroyed, and the odious 
* ' distinction of party be revived* It is therefore highly necessary 
*' to continue closely united, and to persevere with the satae 
" vehemence as ever, till the Tories obtain justice, and the admi- 
*^ nistration is founded upon the broad bottom (3) of both parties. " 
Pulteney, whose strength lay in eloquence, and who always 
spoke far more ably than he acted, replied with great spirit and 
effect. He complained that he and his colleagues should be thus 
held forth and publicly arraigned with things of which no man 
durst venture to accuse them in private. '* We deserve, " added 
he, '' very different usage for the integrity with which we have 
^* hitherto proceeded, and with which we are determined to pro- 
'* ceed. Overtures having been made to us, it wasDur duty (as 
^ ' it would have been the duty of eVery man to whom such overtures 
had been made,) to employ all our abilities and endeavours to 
form a happy settlement. So much for the imputation that we 
^' have taken the management of the negotiation into our hands! " 
He proceeded to argue, that as to the referring of the settlement 
to the whole party, it was an idea fit only for the *' superficial 
^' vulgar, " — that there was neither justice nor prudence in 

(1) B. Walpole to Str H. Hann, Febniary 18. 1748 : *' One now hears of nothing bnt the broad 

174S* " bottom ; It is the reifrnlng cant word, and 

(s) Bbhop Seeker's Diary, February la. 1748. *' means the taking all parties and people indif- 

(S) This was the faronrlte phrase of the day. ** ferently into the Ministry.** 
H. Walpole writes to Sir H. Hano; Febraary 18. 
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attempting to dictate to the King — that it would have been more 
to the credit of the party if their patience had extended a little 
longer than the few days which had elapsed ; that as to the ap- 
pointments of Tories, it most be a work of some time ^^ to remove 
^* suspicions inculcated long, and long credited, with regard to a 
^' denomination of men, who have formerly been thought not 
" heartily attached to the reigning family. " Still, he added, some 
instances of friendly intentions to the Tories had already been 
given in the late removals, and there would be many more ; 
bat it must depend upon the prudent conduct of the Tories 
themselves (1). 

Sandys also harangued, saying, the King had done him the ho^ 
nour to offer him a place, and why should he not accept it ? If he 
had not, another would: if nobody would, the King would be 
obliged to employ his old Minister again, which he imagined the 
gentlemen present would not wish to see. 

The gentlemen present were somewhat appeased by these expla- 
nations, and separated in better humour than they had met. But 
what seems to have principally weighed with them was, that each 
remembered how many offices were still vacant, and hoped that 
some 'were reserved for himself or for his friends. 

A few days afterwards a conference between the late Opposition 
leaders was held at the desire and in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales. On the one side were Argyle, Chesterfield, Gobham, Gk)wer, 
and Bathurst j on the other came Pulteney, accompanied by Lord 
Scarborough (2), the Prince's Treasurer. It does not appear that 
any arrangement was concludedat this conference, yet undoubtedly 
it tended, like the larger meeting, to allay dissatisfaction. A wise 
statesman should always give offended partisans an opportunity to 
pour forth their grievances j their mind seems relieved by the 
effusion , or their resentment exhausted by its own violence, and 
when once they have stated their complaints as fully and as bit- 
terly as they desire, they often begin to feel that they have in truth 
little or nothing to complain of. 

The principal demand by the Duke of Argyle was an appoint- 
ment for Sir John Hinde Cotton, who, as I have elsewhere noticed, 
was perhaps the most active, and next to Shippcn the most avowed, 
Jacobite in Parliament. That Argyle should now so warmly es- 
pouse his interests, and so closely link his cause with his own, 
seems a strong presumption that the Duke at this period was acting 
in concert with, or at least in favour of, the exiled family (3). He 

(1) The account of this speech and of Argyle's them, In 1740, had unhappily blowli oat his brains, 

is glTen in ** Factfon Detected," a pamphlet of The post of Secretary af State had 'been sereral 

treat note, written by Lord Perceval, [who was times offered to him, bat always refused. "He was,*' 

present at the meeting. says Lord Chesterfleld, " the best man lerer know, 

(s) This earl of Scarboroogh was not the same "and the dearest friend I erer had." (Characters.) 

who had been the early confldent and friend of (3) This, it appears, was the decided opinion of 

George the Second. That nobleman had been al- Walpole. See, in Goxe's Pelham, his confldential . 

vays subject to fits of melancholy, and In one of letter of October 20. 1743, after Argyle's death! 
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received.at length a rdactant assurance, that Cotton should be in- 
cluded in the new Board of Admiralty, and thereupon he condes- 
cended to accept fdr himself a seat in the Cabinet, the Mastership 
of the Ordnance, and the Raiment of which he had been lately 
dispossessed. Lord Cobham in like manner was made a Field 
Marsha], and restored to the command of the Grenadier Guards, 
which he had lost in 1733 for his opposition to the Excise Bill. 
Lord Harrington, having resigned the Seals in favour of Carteret, 
was created an Earl, and appointed to the Presidency of the Council, 
vacant by Wilmington's promotion . Sir William Yonge was allowed 
to continue Secretary at War, and Mr. Pelham, Paymaster of the 
Forces. Thus then the new administration being completed, except 
the Board of Admiralty, which, as so many promotions had been 
referred to it, was itself referred for further consideration, the 
whole party, headed by the Prince of Wales, went to pay their res- 
pects at Cdurt, on the 18th of February, the day when Parliament 
met (1), and on the same evening the new writs were moved in the 
House of Conunons. 

For a little time the Government business glided on with 
smoothness and despatch, interrupted only by occasional harangues 
from Shippen and Sir Watkin Wynn, whose animosity was not at all 
abated by the changes. Though very many others were dissatisfied/ 
they stood at gaze, and would not yet openly oppose. But when 
the new Board of Admiralty was at length announced, there ap- 
peared at the head of ittheWhigEarlof Winchelsea (as LordFinch, 
.the friend and defender of Steele), and among its members the 
Prince's dependents, Lords Baltimore and Archibald Hamilton, but 
no Sir John Hinde Cotton. The King, it seems, had put a positive 
negative ijipon that gentleman, declaring that he was determined to 
stand by those who had set him and his family upon the throne. At 
this disappointment the whole Tory party raised a loud yell of in- 
dignation. Argyle, as their present chief in the House of Lords, 
displayed the utmost resentment; he had besides, as he conceived, 
other grounds of his own to complain ; he had set no bounds to bis 
pretensions ; he had expected to engross the whole Government of 
Scotland, and was irritated that the Marquis of Tweeddale, the 
Secretary of State, should, as such, possess any degree of authority. 
With these feelings, he, on the 9th of March, resigned all his new 
appointments, and relapsed into angry Opposition. The Prince of 
Wales, also, ere long, began to discover, that though his friends 
were in place, he was very far from power, and he showed first 
coldness and then aversion to the Government. Thus the elements 
of a new Opposition speedily gathered and grew. Several of the 
placemen, moreover, whose writs had been moved, found them- 

(1) The King's reception of his son waft very " Prince liissed Ms hand, and this iras all." ^' 
cold and formal. *• His m^esty said. * How does Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Febmary 18. ms. 
"•th? Princess do? I hope fbe Is well.* The 
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selyes no longer supported by their former patrons— especially 
the Dukes of Bridgewater and Bedford ; and Lord Limerick, who 
bad been intended for Secretary at War, but who was member for 
Tavistock, durst not Vacate his scat for that ducal borough. 

In this arrangement it may justly excite surprise^ that no offers 
were made either to Chesterfield or Pitt. It is certain that the 
former had excited the resentment of the King, by his bitter in- 
yectives against the Hanover neutrality, and probable that Carteret 
ms^ have feared to place a rival in the Council. Chesterfield 
himself declares in a letter at that period: — ^^ The public has 
'^ assigned me different employments; but I have been offered 
" none, I hare asked for none, and I will accept of none, till I see 
^' a little clearer into matters than I do at present. I have opposed 
'^ measures, not men, and the change of two or three men only is 
'^ not a sufficient pledge to me that measures will be changed, nay, 
'^ rather an indication that they will not ; and I am sure no em- 
" ployment whatsoever shall prevail with me to support measures 
'' I hare so justly opposed. A good conscience is, in my mind, 
^^ a better thing than the best employment, and I will not have the 
'' latt^ till I can keep it with the former (1). '' With respect to 
Pitt, we may suppose, with great likelihood, that both he and 
Lytfleton were passed over as members of the Prince's household ; 
his Royal Highness having applied in the first instance for Lords 
Baltimore and Archibald Hamilton, and th^se appointments being 
considered as sufficient for that quarter. 

In reviewing the conduct of Pulteney at this memorable period, 
he appears equally conspicuous for good fortune and ill judgment. 
He was placed on an eminence as lofty and commanding as ever 
British statesman attained ; the dispenser of all public honours ; 
the arbiter between the Crown and the people. He saw humbled 
before him and imploring his forbearance that Monarch, who ten 
years back had struck his name from the list of the Privy Council, 
and denied him his Commission as a Justice of the Peace. He saw 
the assembled Commons, till then the supporters and satellites of 
Walpole, overthrow his haughty rival and hail him their trium- 
phant leader. Above all, he beheld that nation to which bis 
eloquent voice bad so long appealed in vain, now stirred by that 
voice as by an oracle, and raising their own in its support. How 
vast but how giddy a height! How very great appears the occa- 
sion — how very unequal the man! At such a crisis, instead of 
fixing bis eyes on high public principles and objects, he looked only 
to his own show of consistency, to his previous declarations against 
receiving public money, or being ambitious of public office. ^ He 
sbrnnk at provoking some taunt from Shippen, some lampoon from 
Hanbury Williams ! Ought such trifles as these to have weighed in 

(1) S«e llaty*s Life, p. 198. • 
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the balance with his country's service, if his country really was in 
danger? And if his country was nOt in danger, what [H'etence 
had he for having roused it ahnost to frenzy by his declamations 
against corruption and misgovernment? The truth is, that to 
think of personal reputation instead of the national welfare is 
rank selQshnes, difering only in kind and degree from that which 
clings with tenacity to posts of profit. Let every statesman be as- 
sured that if he will but take care of his country, his reputation will 
take care of itself. Posterity is not deceived. A true patriot will 
be acknowledged and revered, whether in Opposition or in tk)wning 
Street ; while he who grasps at ofiSce for the sake of sordid gains, 
or he who declines it from the dread of libellous attacks, will 
be classed alike in a far lower and less honoured scale. 

But even admitting that Polteney was defensible in his own 
refusal, with what justice could he yield the Treasury to Wilming- 
ton, a man even at the prinie of life proved unfit for high rule, and 
whose dulness of disposition was now aggravated by the torpor of 
age ? Was not this of all others the post which, as having been held 
by Walpole, would most attract the notice of the public, and indicate 
the intentions of the Government? Should then Walpole's princi- 
pal opponent have left that post to one of Walpole's colleagues, who 
Was pledged as such to Walpole's whole course of measures, and 
who could not swerve from them, without far greater inconsistency 
than Pulteney so anxiously avoided in himself? — ^I must own that 
I concur with Lord Chesterfield in thinking that so partial a change 
- in the Cabinet, far from being a pledge that measures would be 
altered, was rather a sign that they would not. 

Then again why claim a peerage ? If Pulteney shrunk from the 
labours, he should also have relintquished the prizes of public life. 
The sacrifice should have been entire and complete. But it ap- 
pears that this act of political suicide (for such it proved to the 
new Lord Bath), though prompted by his own inclination, had been 
aided and facilitated by the influence of Walpole with the King. 
The veteran minister clearly foresaw the impending ruin of repu- 
tation to his rival, and it was with this view that he laboured to 
remove His Majesty's reluctance to Pulteney's expected demand 
— nay more, when Pulteney wished afterwards to recede from 
his promised patent, the King, under Walpole's direction, insisted 
on his taking it. '* I remember, " says Horace Walpole, " my 
•* father's action and words when he returned from Court, and 
*' told me what he had done : — ' I have turned the key of the closet 
^^ ' on him! ' making that motion with his hand (1). '' 

Never, certainly, was any statesman's conduct more fatal to 
himself. He lost ground alike with King and people. As Chester- 

(1) ReminisoenoM (Works, rol. if. p. 817.). eeired it ; bnt on this point Horaoe Walpole can 
There is also a story of Pnlteney flIngiBg down only speak from ramoar. 
nd trampling upon the patent when he first re- 
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fidd obserres^ ^' the King bated him abnost as much (at what 
''he might have done as for -what he had done; the nation 
'^ looked upon him as a deserter ; and he shrunk into insigni- 
^' ficance and an Earldom (1). " From the moment of Wil- 
mington's appointment, his influence and popularity began to 
decline ; the cry being that the nation "was betrayed, and an 
infamous compromise effected for screening Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. But at the news of his own creation as Earl of Bath, which 
was deferred till nearly the last day of the Session, the public in- 
dignation knew no bounds : the peerage was everywhere denoun- 
ced as the price of perfidy, and the acclamations which used to 
greet his presence were changed to scoffs and hisses. His attempts 
to rise from this depression were frequent but ineffectual, for ^' the 
^^ confidence of the public, where once great, and once lost, is 
'^ never to be regained (2).'' The first time that Lord Orford 
met him in the House of Peers, Orford walked up and observed to 
him with malicious pleasantry, '^ Here we are, my Lord, the two 
'^ most insignificant fellows in England (3) ! " 

It must be owned, however, that however ill judged the con- 
duct of Pulteney, his motives were very far from mean or sordid, 
and that the public resentment, though not without foundation, 
greatly exceeded all bounds of justice or reason. But such 
is tlie common fate of factious men. Pulteney and his coadju- 
tors had raised a spirit in the nation, which they could not lay. 
All these bawlers against Walpole's system had no practical mea- 
sures of improvement in view ; and, when placed at the helm, had 
nothing better to suggest than a continuation of Walpole's system. 
The people who had been taught to believe themselves oppressed 
by the old Government, of course, under such circumstances, 
t)elieved themselves betrayed by the new. They became unjust 
to Pulteney, only because he had made them unjust to Walpole. 
Nor are there any characters in History who, in my opinion, 
deserve less compassion, than those who become the victims of the 
popular ferment which themselves have stirred. 

We can trace with some accuracy the schemes with which the 
public mind was teeming at th& period of Walpole's resignation ; 
rinoe almost immediately after that event, the greatest counties 
and chief towns in Great Britain sent representations to their Memi- 
bers, stating and urging their wishes. The purport of all these 
documents is nearly the same. First comes a loud cry- for the 
blood of Walpole. *' Shall the disturber of the public," say the 
Westminster Electors, ^^ be permitted the enjoyment of a private 
" tranquillity? Lenity to such a one would be cruelty to the 
^^ nation.'' We have next heavy complaints from Suffolk of the 
exportation of English wool, "which many agriculturists ap- 

(1) Charactora, p. 81. (8) Dr. King's Anecdotes of hit own TimeSt 

(8) Ibid. p. 3J. p. a. 
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^^ prehend to be the cause of the fatal decay of Uiat manufactare 
^^ in this kingdom, and of the prodigious increase of the poor." In 
other passages we find an outcry against the recent decay of trade, 
for which Walpole is considered answerable, as if such decay did 
not necessarily follow war, or as if Walpole had not been cen- 
sured by themselves for preserving peace ! The members are 
earnestly entreated to yote against Standing Armies in time of 
peace — ^a strange earnestness in the midst of hostilities lately begun, 
and so far from any prospect of cessation ! The Septennial Act is 
reprobated^-septennial ale being a much less pleasant prospect 
than triennial! There is also a demand for a Bill to limit the 
number of placemen in Parliament — undoubtedly a wise and well 
timed measure, if the limitation had not been carried, as they cer- 
tainly designed, too far (1). Had there been a Reformed House of 
Commons at that period, all these sagacious recommendations must 
undoubtedly have prevailed; the head of Walpole would have 
rolled upon the scaffold; and an Act would have passed to check 
the increase of poor by limiting the sale of wool ! But in 1742, as 
on many other occasions, the old nomination boroughs served to 
restrain the immediate fulfilment of rash desires, and aUow the 
larger constituents leisure to cool and to reflect. 

The only point on which the leaders of the late Opposition 
showed a warmth corresponding with the nation's, was the prose- 
cution of vindictive measures against Walpole. They had em- 
ployed Mr. Fazakerley, a high Tory lawyer and Member of Par- 
liament, to draw up articles of impeachment (2) ; but not finding 
these satisfactory, Lord Limerick, on the 9th of March, moved for 
a Secret Committee to inquire into the administration of Sir Robert 
during the last twenty years. Pulteney was not present, being 
detained by the dangerous and, as it proved, mortal illness of bis 
daughter ; but his aversion to Oie motion was privately intimated 
by his friends, and this hint^ combined with his absence, caused 
th0 question to be negatived by a majority of only two, 2W 
against 242. 

When, however, Pulteney resumed his seat, he found so many 
and such bitter imputations cast upon his want of zeal, that he was 
compelled to entreat Lord Limerick to renew his motion. But as 
the forms of Parliament do not allow any motion, once rejected, 
to be tried again in the same Session, the term of the proposed 
inquiry was altered from twenty years to the last (en. In this 
shape the motion was repeated on the 23d of March, when Pul- 
teney not only voted but spoke for it, declaring, however, that be 

(i}The'mearare demanded at UilsperiodU defined <' almost all taxes, tbongh they all *p^J^ ^ J 

by a contemporary '* as a rigid place and pension " wisdom and necessity of oontlnmng tn" 

' Bin, exdndlng from Parliament erery seryant of " with double yigonr/' ^ jg 

*• his Majesty, who had abiltUes and experience." (t) H. Walpole to Sir B. VanOt F«vrwy < 

(TlndaVs Hist. toI. yUI. p. (89.) He adds, ''Many 17M. 
I* of the towns were for reducing if not abolislUoB 
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was against rancour in the inquiry, and desired not to be named 
on the Committee (1). The fallen 5linister was defended by his 
son Horace in a first and not unsuccessfnl effort of oratory, but 
was fiercely and most ably assailed by Pitt, who observed, that if 
it was becoming in the Honourable Gentleman to remember that 
he was the child of the accused, the House ought to remember also 
that they were the children of their country ! On the division in 
a very full House, the question was carried by seven votes, the 
numbers being 252 and 245. 

The next point was the nomination of this Secret Conmiittee, 
throagh the means of lists given in by every member, and then 
examined by a Committee appointed for that purpose. This Com- 
mittee of examination continued at their labour for twenty-two 
hours without any intermission (2). At length the names being 
announced, were found, out of 21, to comprise many rancorous 
opponents, and only two decided friends of Walpole (3). 

The Committee having met and chosen Lord Limerick for their 
Chairman, entered upon their investigation with all the zeal and 
activity that hatred can supply. They searched through the 
Treasury books and papers fcnr proofs of guilt, and summoned be- 
fore them the persons supposed to have been the secret agents of 
Walpole in his schemes of corruption. So plain and open was 
their animosity, that several members of their own party in the 
Committee became disgusted with it and ceased to attend. Among 
these, to bis high and lasting honour, was Sir John Barnard, who 
declared that he thought their views had been more general, but 
that finding them so particular against one man, he would not 
engage with them (4). 

With all their ardour and activity, the Committee made little 
progress. Paxton, Solicitor to the Treasury, Scrope, its Secre- 
tary, and other persons brought before them, refused to answer, 
lest any thing in their replies should criminate themselves. The 
Court also, though silent and cautious, were eager to hush the in- . 
quiry : their communications with Orford were secret, but fre- 
quent ; and Mr. Edgcombe, who had been under Walpole the main 
manager of the little Cornish boroughs, was created a peer, with 
the view that the privileges of the Upper House might shield him 
from examination. Under these circumstances. the Committee, 
much perplexed, applied to the House. Paxton was committed to 
Newgate, and a Bill was introduced to indemnify evidence against 
the Earl of Orford, that is, granting to every witness a remission 

(1) Bishop Seckor's Diary, March iS. 174S. donbtfal friend8.->Slr Robert Walpole. who un- 

(1) H. Walpole to [Sir H. Mann, April 1. 174t. derstood the eaprit de corps, was rery indifl^ 

This Is confirmed by Bishop Seeker's Diary. Only rent to this nomination of a few of his adherents. 

one member fainted from the fatigue • He obserred, " They will become so lealons for 

(S) The differenoe between Coxe, who sUtes the " the honour of this Committee (hat they will no 

namber of Sir Robert adherents on this Committee " longer pay regard to mine." 

as two, and Horace Walpole, who mentions five, (4) H> Walpole to Sir H. Xanp, April 8S. 174S. 

Ji easily exi^^JMby the d^tiiiGUon of sore or 
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of all penalties or punishmeiits to whicli he might become liable 
by his disclosures. 

This Bill, \rhich, like that against Bishop Atterbury, broke 
through the settled forms and saf^^oards of law, in order to strike 
at one obnoxious head, was readily passed by the House of Com- 
mons, the members being then, a3 always happens in the heat of 
party, intent on their immediate object, and careless of final 
results. In the Lords the measure was warmly supported by 
Chesterfield and Bathurst, but as warmly and more effectually op- 
posed by Carteret and the Chancellor Hardwicke. ^^ In my opi-* 
*' nion/' said the latter, ^^ it is a Bill calculated to make a defence 
^' impossible, to deprive innocence of its guard, and to let loose 
'^ oppression and perjury upon the world. It is a Bill to dazzle 
^^ the wicked with a prospect of security, and to incite them to 
'^ purchase an indemnity for one crime by the perpeftration of 
^^ another. It is a Bill to confound the notions of right and wrong, 
'^ to violate the essence of our Constitution, and to leave us without 
^' any certain security for our properties or rule for our actions. 
^* So clearly do I see the danger and injustice of a law like this, 
^^ that I believe if I were condemned to a choice so disagreeable, 
*^ I should more willingly suffer by such a Bill passed in my own 
^^ case, than consent to pass it in that of another (I)*'' In ac- 
cordance with the judgment of this great magistrate, a large ma- 
jority of Peers decided for the rejection of the Bill. . 

This disappointment was severely felt by the enemies of Walpole 
in the Commons. Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, a young 
man of some talent, but more violence, moved a resolution that the 
proceedings of the Peers were ^^ an obstruction to justice," and 
the two Houses would have come into collision, had not Pulteney, 
and the Members of the new Administration, opposed the motion, 
and determined its rejection by a majority of Ofty-^two. Thus 
baffled in their attempt at obtaining larger powers, the Secret 
Committee resumed their sittings, and again endeavoured to inti- 
midate Scrope, the Secretary of the Treasury. But this old man, 
firm against all threats, had formerly braved a sterner tyranny 
than theirs. As a stripling, he had fought under Monmouth at 
Sedge Moor, and carried intelligence to Holland in woman's 
clothes. He now, with as bold a spirit, answered the Committee 
that '^ he was fourscore years of age, and did not care whether he 
^^ spent the few months he had to live in the Tower or not, but 
^^ that the last thing he would do was to betray the King, and next 
*' to the King, the Earl of Orford (2)." We may conclude that his 
courage and his years wrought favourably with the more generous 



(1) Pari. Rkt. toI. ill. p. 695. Horace Walpole «* swear Lord Orford knew of It, and they may 

obseryes in his lively manner: *'By this Bill, ** plead their pardon 1" To Sir H. Mann, May IS. 

" whoeyer is gnllty of murder, treason, forgery, m«. 
'* etc., have nothing to do but to add peijnry, and (»} H. Walpole to Sir B. Muii, Ime f7. 174^ 
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minds in the Condmittee. The t)ew CbanceUpr of the Exchequer, 
also, pleaded in behalf of a useful secretary ; and, on the whol^, 
Scrope was dismissed without further molestation. 

It was not till the 30th of June, very nearly at the close of the 
Session, that the Committee presented Uieir Second Report. The 
insignificance of the charges it contains appears one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of the fallen Minister. For, even admitting 
that great obstacles might be thrown in the way of discovery, yet 
still, as I have elsewhere contended (1), if Walpole's acts of bribery 
and corruption had been of such common and daily occurrence as 
his enemies had urged, nay, even if they approached in any degree 
to the representations of them, it is impossible that a band of de- 
termined enemies, armed with all ordinary powers, should have 
failed to bring to light a considerable number. In3tead of these, the 
Report can only, allege, that during one election at Weymoufli, a 
place had been pi:omised to the Mayor, and a living to his brother ; 
and that some Revenue OflBcers, who refused to vote for the Minis- 
terial candidate, had been dismissed. It denounces a contract with 
Messrs. Burrell and Bristow as fraudulent, because the contractors 
had gained H per cent., forgetting that large profit in one case 
is often required to counterbalance total loss in another. It then 
proceeds to express some loose suspicions as to the applications of 
the sum for Secret and Special Services, which, as it assierts, 
amounted during the last ten years to no less than 1,453,000/., 
whereas, in a corresponding period of ten years, from 1707 to 171 7, 
they were only 337,000/. But it appears that, in the first place, 
there is great disingenuousness in these calculations, since the 
latter omits a sum of I78,000r., accruing from a deduction of two 
and a half per cent, from the pay of all foreign troops in the British 
service, and also omits a part of the sum of 500,000/., paid by, 
Parliament in 171 3, as the debt of the Civil List. It appears, more- 
over, that several expenses which at present are provided for under 
different heads, and in a more open manner—especially all pen- 
sions paid from the Treasury — ^were at those periods classed as 
Secret or Special Service. Nor should we forget, that at a time 
when nearly all foreign Courts were most disgracefully open to 
corruption, large sums might be necessary to procure early aqd 
exact intelligence of their intentions, or produce a favourable de- 
cision in their councils. Still, I acknowledge I think it inrobable, 
and scarcely to be doubted, that some part of the money was cor- 
ruptly spent at home. But if such corruption had been common, 
flagrant, or unblushing, I ask again, why should not the Committee 
have been able to trace and expose it, in like maimer as they 
showed that of these sums for Secret Service, 50,000/., during the 
last ten years, that is, 5,000/. annually, had been paid to Walpole's 
writers in newspapers and pamphlets? 

(i/See Tor. I. p.llW, 
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' On the whole, this Report of the Gomniittee from wUdi iso 
much had been expected, instead of exciting indignation against 
the Minister, rather drew ridicule upon themselves, and as we 
are told by a contemporary, was received by the public with 
contempt (1). 

Another remarkable proceeding of this Session was a motion to 
repeal the Septennial Act, when Pnlteney, till then the warm {pro- 
moter of such motions, stood forth as its opponent, and caused it 
to be rejected by his influence. His creed on that occasion seems 
by no means clear; he said he thought annual Parliaments would 
be best, but preferred septennial to triennial (2)! 

This memorable Session was also distinguished by a zealous de- 
termination to support the Queen of Hungary. A subsidy of 
500,000/. was granted to her on the motion Of Pulteney, and a 
supply of upwards of 5,000,000/. voted for the prosecution of the 
war. Carteret, who had now succeeded to the chief, indeed the 
sole, management of foreign affairs, and who had often complained 
of Walpole's backwardness, was fully resolved on more vigorous 
measures, and prevailed with liis. colleagues ttiat a body of 16,000 
men should be sent as auxiliaries to Flanders. Their command 
was entrusted to the veteran Earl of Stair, who was drawn from 
his twenty years' retirement out of public business, and dignified 
with the title of Field Marshal. But the dow forms and indeci- 
sive temper of the Dutch restrained them from taking the part that 
was expected in conjunction with those troops, thoughboundby the 
same engagements, and by a much stronger interest, than England, 
to support the Pragmatic Sanction. In vain did Stair remonstrate ; 
in vain did Carteret himself hasten over to the Hague at the close 
of the Session ; the lightning of his eloquence flashed ineffectually 
upon the sluggish mass r.and, it was not till some time afterwards, 
that in the struggle of their jarring fears, their apprehension of the 
French power prevailed, and induced them to^ assume a more pro- 
minent position. From thence it happened that the British forces, 
during the whole of this campaign, remained in Flanders '*' idle, 
^^ unemployed, and quarrelling with the inhabitants (3)." 

Happily for the Queen of Hungary, the ardour of her subjects 
atoned for the slackness of her allies. During the winter, her new 
levies, headed by Prince Charles of Lorraine, recovered no small 
part of the open country of Bohemia, and confined Marshal De 
Broglie and his French nearly to the ramparts of Prague. Another 
division, under Count Khevenhiiller, the most enterprising of the 
Austrian generals at this period, defeated the French and Bavarians 

(1) Tindars HUt. TOl. Till. p. 54S.. see the Re- man. Once In dlMnuiIng some merchants' peli- 

port at full length in the Pari. Hist. vol. xil. p. 788 tions, there was a copy of a letter produced, the 

—887., and the elaborate but partial Commentary original being lost, and Godschail asked, whether 

Which fills the 6l8t Chapter of Coxe's Walpole. the copy had been taken before the original wa* 

(s) Bishop Seeker's Diary, March 81. 1741 The mo- lost, or after i 

tion was brought forward by Sir Robert Godschail, (8) Theie ai« the words of Ttadal (Hlsl. tqI. TiiL 

Lord Mayor and Member for the City, a very dall p. 989.). 
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nnited, at Linz, and compelled a large body of the former to capi- 
tulate. Not satisfied vfiih this success, Khevenhiiller became tbe 
invader in his torn \ his troops pouring into Bayaria, over-spread 
its vast plains almost without resistance, and entered its capital, 
Munich, on the very day that its sovereign was elected Emperor 
at Frankfort. And thus, by a singular coincidence, while a Court 
of Sovereigns hailed Charles their chief— while the orb of the 
world was, according to ancient custom, borne before him, as 
though all subject to his sway — he was despoiled even of his own 
hereditary states (1)! Grateful for such successes, the Queen of 
Hungary sent KhevcnhuUer an affecting letter of thanks, vrith the 
picture of herself and her son. The letter was read, and the pic- 
ture displayed to the assembled soldiers, raising their enthusiasm 
to the highest pitch, > and calling forth a solemn and unanimous 
expression of their devotion to her cause. 

Besides the enthusiasm of her own soldiers and people, Maria 
Theresa, at this period, derived no smaU advantage from the 
jealousies and animosities (Mrevailing between the little German 
Princes (2). Ceremony and precedence were then, as it appears, 
the favourite business of their lives. Whether a single or an arm- 
chair should be assigned to each other at an interview — ^whether 
their right hand or their left should be held forth in a festival — 
whether they ought to be addressed as sure durchlaucht (your 
Highness) or Euer liebden, (a subdivision of rank so minute as to 
defy translation,) — such were the points on which they most deeply 
felt and most frequently contended (3). Not a few of them, says 
Chesterfield, would borrow a ducat's worth of gold on purpose to 
exercise the invaluable jus cuDENDiE MONSTiE. With such prejudices^ 
we may easily conceive that to assist the rapid aggrandizement of 
one of their own number — to find a sovereign where they had 
hitherto beheld an equal, — would be far more galling than a con- 
tinuation of the old respect and homage so long paid to (he Court 
of Vienna. And it was, probably, in a great measure from this 
jealousy that many of the smaUer German states, at first unfriendly 
to Maria Theresa, began to lean to her interests, upon the en- 
thronement of her Bavarian rival. 

Again, the stronger minds, among these Princes, entertained 
well-founded alarms of. the encroachments and conquests of the' 
French in Germany. So prevalent was this apprehension vnth the 

(1) A satirical medal was struck abont this time ; and the grare manner of treating them, are wrj 
on one side the head of Francis of Lorraine, striking in tlie Memoirs of the Margrayine of 
afterwards Emperor, and the motto aut CiESAn Bareilh— a princess certainly of no ordinary nn- 
AVT nmiL ; on tbe rererse the head of Charles, derstanding. See ib9 case otEuer Liebden (yoIAI. 
with BT cuBSAR BT niHiL I . p. 249.) At Frankfort, in her interview with the 

(2) A practised diplomatist obserred eight years Batarlan Etepre^s, tbe point of chairs caused ter- 
before: *'Such is the eternal enyy in the neigh- rible dilSculties. "On disputa tont le Jour... . 
" bonring Courts of Germany, tbat they mostcor^ " Toot ce qu*on put obtenir fa| que rimperalrice 
'* dially hate one another." Horace Walpole (tbe " ne prendrait qu'nn tres-petit fanteull, et qu'elle 
elder) to Sir Robert, October Si. 17S4. " me 4onnerait en grand dossier I " (Ibid. p. 848.) 

(S) Tke constant recurrence ni sneh discussions^ 

u. 9 
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King of Prnssia, as to render him most desirous of peace and not 
ilnreasoqafile in bis terms. Early la the winter he had even agreed 
to a secret ailiiistice, Ti'bich proved highly serviceable to Maria 
Theresa, as allowing her tq employ her forces elsewhere, — to take 
Munich and to threaten Prague. But finding that he could not 
prevail in obtaining a peace with the concessions he desired, £re- 
derick abruptly resumed the offensive, entered Moravia, redaced 
Olmutz, and then passing into Bohemia engaged the army of Prince 
Charles on the 17th of May, at the village of Czaslaa. The nmn- 
hers ou each side were nearly equal, not so the skill of the com- 
mander^; and the Austrians were worsted with considerable 
loss (i). This defeat induced the Queen of Hungary to recede 
from her determiiiation with respect to Silesia, and to yield that 
provinpf) as a peace-oiffering to the moat dangerous of her antago- 
nists. A treaty with this contlition waa accor4ingly signed at 
Breslau, in the ensuing montii, including likewise the accession of 
the King of Poland as deotor of Saxony, who was gratified with 
some small districts on the Bohemian frontier. 

Tbu9 freed fmmi the Prusi^an avms, Prince Charles was enabled 
to turn his undivided force to the reduction of Prague, where the 
French, about 2d,OQ0 strong, had been joined and were now 
commanded by Marshal Belleisle. The place was closely invested 
Jby the Austrians, who, however, pushed their attacks with very 
slender skill and slow progress-; but a still more fdrmidable enemy 
— famiue-r-was wasting the French ranks within. Belleisle^ in a 
conference with Konigsegg, one of the Austrian Generals, offered 
to evacuate th^ city and all Bohemia, provided he had leave to 
marcli with his arms, artillery and baggage. He also presented to 
|[qnigsegg a letter from Cardinal Fleury, in which that Minister 
expressed his readiness for peace, and declared that he had been 
forced into the war against his inclination. But the Austrian lead- 
ers would hear of no terms but unconditional surrender, and 
gave no other answer to Fleury's letter than by printing it in the 
public papers, to the great discredit a^A mortification of the Car- 
dinal (2). 

To relieve the French at Prague, Marshal MaiBebois was di- 
rected to advance with his army from Westphalia. At these 
tidings Prince Charles changed the siege of Prague to a blockade, 
and, marching against his new opponents, checked their progress 
on the Bohemian frontier; the French, however, still occupying 
the town of Egra . It !was under these circumstances that Belleisle 
made his masterly and renowned retreat from Prague. In the 
night of the 1 6th of December, he secretly left the city at the head 

(1) Coxe's Honfe of Austria, toI. ill. p. 878. " mats ee qa'Il pense. Gette seconde lettre Ivi It 

(S) Voltaire, Steele de Lonis XT. Gb.7. He adds : " encore plus de tort que la premiere.*' These 

" Le Cardinal, Toyant sa lettre imprimte, en Aorl- letters are inserted in the MAmoires de Noallles 

** Tit nne second^, dans laqnelle II se plaint au (rol. t. p. 41S-HI9), bnt the second does not eon- 

•' G^niral Antrichlen de oe qn'on a pobM sa pre- tain tho throat of insiaoerlty which Tolltl/e 

» * nikre^ et Ini <Ut qn'U ne Isi Aoriit plna disor- asserts, 
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of 11,000 fpot and 3,000 horse, having deceive^ the Austriaps' yi- 
gilance by t(ie feint of a general forage in the opposite quarter ; 
and pqshed for Egra through a hostile country, destitute of re- 
sources and surrounded by superior enemies. His soldiers, with 
no other food than frozen bread, and compelled to sleep without 
coveripg on s^ow and ice, (ierished in great nufQ()ersi but the 
gallant spirit of Belleisle triumphed oyer evcr^ obstacle : he 
struck through morasses almost untrodden before^ offered batlle 
to Prince Lobkowitz, who however declined engaging, and at 
length succeeded in reaching the other French army with the flower 
of his.own. The remnant left at Prague, and amounting only to 
6,000 men, seemed an easy prey; yet their threat of flring the city, 
and perishing beneath its ruins, and the repent proof of what 
despair can do, obtained for them honourable terms, and the per- 
mission of rejoining their comrades at Egra. But in spite of all 
this skill and courage in the French invaders, the final result to 
them was failure, nor had they attained a single permanent ad- 
vantage beyond their own safety in retreat. Maillebois and De 
Broglie took up winter quarters in Bavaria, while Belleisle led back 
his division f^eross the Rhine ; and it was computed that of the 
35,000 men whom he had first conducted into Germany^ not more 
than 8,000 returned beneath his banner. 

As in Germany apprehension of the French wrought in favour 
of Mar|a Theresa, so did apprehension of the Spaniards in Italy. 
The Qqeeq of Spain made no secret of her desire and intention to 
obtain an independent sovereignty for her younger son Don Philip, 
as she had already the kingdom of Naples for Don Carlos, and this 
indeed had been her main motive for entering into the war; but 
the project was so distasteful to the King of Sardinia, who imagined 
that it might be realised partly at his own expense, that he was 
induced not only to relii^quish his alliaqc^ with France and Spain, 
but to espouse the opposite causc'of Maria Theresa. His accession 
gave the Austrians a decided superiority in the field, enabling 
ih,^^i to driye t()e Spani^tt general^ the Dqke of Mor^emart* out of 
Lombardy , yf\ii\ the Ipss of nearly tialf his army. At the same time 
BQ less ipiportapt services were achieved by the British fleet on 
these coasts. )ts commander was no longer Haddock ; he had been 
superseded by Admiral Lestock, and Lestock in his turn by Admiral 
Matthews, who was sent out on the change of administration with 
seven additional ships of the line, and who arrived eager to justify 
the clt^ice, and to correct the inactivity so much complained of in 
this q^iarier. One of his captains, cruising in pursuit of five 
Spanist^ galleys, and finding them take refuge in the little French 
pOJ^i of St. Tropez, was not withheld by the peace which still s^ib- 
sisted with France ( for both France and England had hitherto en- 
ga|[ed oi^y as auxiliaries), but entered the harbour after them, 
attacked tb^n, and by the aid of a fireship reduced them to ashes. 
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This insult lo the French flag, though passed over by Cardinal 
Fleury, affected him most deeply : ifvhen the tidings were brought 
to him we are told that he covered his eyes with his hands, ex- 
claiming: Si mea credita trahunt me! — which he repeated again 
and again (1}. 

Another squadron of the British fleet, entrusted to Commodore 
Martin, suddenly appeared in the Bay of Naples, and threatened an 
immediate bombardment, unless the King would engage in writing 
to withdraw his troops (there were 20,000 men) from the Spanish 
army, and to observe in future a strict neutrality. The Neapolitan 
Court, wholly unprepared for the defence of the city, endeavoured 
to elude the demand by prolonging the negotiation. But the gal- 
lant Englishman, with a spirit not unworthy the Roman who drew 
a circle around the Asiatic despot, and bade him not step from it 
until he had made his decision (-2), laid his watch npon the table in 
bis cabin, and told the negotiators that their answer must be given 
within the space of an hour, or that the bombardment should 
begin. This proceeding, however railed at by the diplomatists as 
contrary to all form and etiquette, produced a result such as they 
had seldom attained by protocols. Within the hour Don Carlos 
acquiesced in the required terms. Thus was the neutrality of a 
considerable kingdom in this contest secured by the sight of five 
British ships of the line during four-and-twenty hours ; for their 
number was but such, and no longer time elapsed between their 
first appearance and their final departure from the bay (3). 



CHAPTER XXV. 

When in November 1742, the new administration again encoun- 
tered the assembled Parliament, it had already survived the popular 
impulse which gave it birth, and, while itself discordant, could 
only lean for strength on the discord and division of its opponents. 
It had endeavoured, at the close of the last Session, to gratify the 
Tory party by appointing Lord Gower Privy Seal in the place of 
Hervey, and Lord Bathurst Captain of the Band of Pensioners. 
Shortly afterwards, also, the office of Solicitor General was bestow- 
ed, and most worthily, on William Murray. But the Tories, and 
indeed the whole people, disappointed in their vast though vague 
expectations of national advantage from the Ministerial chai^, 

p ) Mr. viUette to the Dnke of Newc^sUe, July 19. (8) Goxe's Boorbon Kings of Spain, Tol. 111. p. S9S. 
"34t. Appendix. Tikdal's Hi»t. TOl. tIU. p. 919, 

{9) LIT. Hlft. m. 48. C. II. 
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looked on, for the most part, ia moody discontent. Tbey felt* 
as Bolingbroke observed (for Bolingbrokc had come over to Eng- 
land on a summer ramble, or perhaps with an ambitious hope), 
that '^ the principles of the last Opposition have been the princi- 
" pies of very few of the opposers. " With still greater bitterness 
does he add to Marchmont, ^' Your Lordship and I, and some few 
" — very few^besides, were the bubbles of men whose advantage 
^^ lies in having worse hearts (1). '' And again at a later period^ 
'^ Liberty has been the cry of one set of men, as prerogative was 
'* fi^merly of another . But it has been no more than a cry ; and the 
'^ cause of Uberty has been as little regarded by those loaders who 
'< gave it out to their troops, as the cause of St. George or St. Denis 
'^ was Godcerned in the battles of the English and the French (2)/^ 
Yet, notwithstanding such angry denunciations of his countrymen, 
Bolingbroke had determined once more to live among them. We 
find him again returned to England in January, 1743 (3); and he 
ehiefly resided, till his death in 1752, at a house.near Battersea, sur- 
rounded by the veterah friends of his youth, or the youthful admi- 
rers of his genius, and manifesting a far diminished influence, but 
an unabated eagerness in all political cabals. 

The new Cabinet was divided into tvro great and nearly equal 
sections ; the former opponents and the former colleagues of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Among these last, the most eminent undoubt-^ 
edly was the Chancellor, Philip Yorke, Lord, and afterward^ 
Earl of, Hardwicke. The family of Hard wick was neither rich nor 
old ; he owed his elevation solely to himself, to high character, 
extensive knowledge, and eminent abilities. He was born in 
1690, the son .of an attorney at Dover; and at the early age of 
twenty-two we find him amongst the smaller contributors to the 
Spectator {^). He was first brought forward in public life by 
Newcastle and Stanhope, of whom the former named him a Mem- 
ber of Parliament in 1718, and the latter, Solicitor General in 
1720 (5). Rising through the different stages of his profession, 
and distinguishing himself in all, he at length, in 1 737, became Chan- 
cellor on the death of Lord Talbot, and continued such for nearly 
twenty years. Never was that high office more worthily or honou- 
rably filled. If we compare him to Somers^yet how difficult to 
assign the palm between two such tnighty names ! — we should say,* 
perhaps, that Somers was the more distinguished as a statesman, 
bat Yorke the superior as a magistrate. His decisions have ever 
been revered as a great landmark in our law, nor has calumny once 
dared to breathe against the uprightness of his motives. Amidst a 
degenerate age— while a too prevalent corruption had deeply 



(1) To Lord Marchmont, October 80. 174t. Noble Authors, rol. ir. p. S67. Mr. Torke was the 

(S) To the same, Norember S5. 1746. author of the letter on traTelliog, in No. 364., 

(3) See the Marchmont Papers, yol. li. p. S89. signed Philip Homebred. 

(^) Park's Continoation of Walpole's Royal and (5) Beyer's PoliUoal State, vol. xi](. p. 881. 
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tainted the State, his Judge's ermine, like the fleece of Gideon, shone 
forth unsuUied and pure. As an orator, he was never warm or 
impassioned, but clear, weighty, and convincing. When he rose 
in debate, it seemed, says Lord Lyttleton, like Public Wisdom 
speaking (1). His knowledge, high as it soared in his own depart- 
ment, was not confined to it : in literature he was accomplished; 
with foreign affairs well acquainted. Lord Waldegrave, who does 
not praise him as a statesman, owns, that even in that capacity he 
had been the mdin support of the Duke of Newcastle's administra- 
tion (2). The principal blemish which his eheiniei$ imputed to 
him, and probably not without some truth, was avarice; yi^t, it 
should be borne in mind that Chancellors are easily, but unjustly 
eiLposedto this charge, from being contrasted with theii* colleagues 
and associates, men in general of hereditary fortunes ahd large 
expense, whilst the Head of the Law, on the contrary, must endea- 
vour to found a family, and earii an estate, and not leave his sOd, 
as a poor Peer, a burthen on his country. This endeavour feVery 
thoughtless spendthrift or envious detractor may call Avarice j but 
should not the Historian award to it a nobler name^ 

Of the others who had been Walpole's colleagues, Lbt'd Wil- 
ihington, tholigh nominally at the head of the bovei*nment, was 
justly regarded both by his own subordinates and by the pdblic as 
a mete cypher. The Pelham^, namely, the t)uke of Newcastlb and 
his brother, backed by Lord Harrington, cowered bene^lth the 
storin that had overwhelmed their late chief; they Wer^ sup|k)rted 
by the still powerful influence of that chief, froni his retireinent 
at Houghton, and by the good opinion of Ihdr Royal master; but 
they directed their views chiefly to future opportunities, and pru- 
dently awaited the clearing of the sky. 

On the opposite side in the Cabinet were Mr. Sandys, Lords 
Wincheisea, iTweeddale, Gower , and Carteret ; the latter consi- 
dered by the people, and being in fact the new Prime Minister. 
His character, which I have elsewhere more fully portrayed (3), 
was a strange medley of brilliant abilities and of boyish freaks. 
Sometimes astonishing and over-awing his colleagues by his ge- 
nius, at other moments he niust have become their laughing-stock, 
as when he insisted upon reading to them in Council the love let- 
ters he received from Lady Sophia Fermor, a young beauty who 
became his second wife. "He is never sober,'* writes Horace 
Walpole, " and his rants are amazing, but so are his parts and his 
*' spirit (4).*' The period of his Grovernment was called " the 
^^ t)runken Administration," in allusion partly to his convivial 
habits^ but describing also his dashing, bold, and buoyant temper. 
We are told that on coming to power, he was base enougfh to think, 

(1) See H. Walpole's Memoirs, yel. I. p. 801. (4) To Sir H. Ilaiui« Noveinber M. 174S. aad 

(a) Lord Waldegrave's Menioirs, p. 86. April 18. 17U. 

(8) See fol. i p. 304. 
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and rash enough to say publicly, that England could only be go- 
yerned by corruption (1). He was admirably skilled in all foreign 
affidrs as well as languages, and speedily gained the King's highest 
favour by going all lengths in his Hanoverian measures. But in- 
tait as he was upon diplomatic negotiations and Rojral smiles, he 
neglected all those smaller but necessary cares, by which alone 
party influence can be acquired or retained; On one occasion we 
are told, that when the Chief Justice, Willes, came to apply to him 
for an lyppointment^ ^^ What is it to me,*' cried Carteret, ^^ whd is 
^^ a Judge and who a Bishop ? It is my business to make Kings and 
^^ £mper(M-s, and to maintain the balance of Europe ! " ^^ Then," 
answered the thief Justice^ ^^ those who want to be Judges or 
'' Bishops will apply to those who will^condescend to make it their 
'^ business (2) ! " And so, indeed, it proved. The disposal of 
patronage was a labour of love to the PelhamSi and to them ac- 
cordingly the whole pack of place-hunters — always a large one — 
repaired. Thus it happened, that in the race of power^ Which 
had i^eguu even now^ from the declining health of Wilmington^ 
and for the i^poils of his succession, Lord Carteret — immeasurably 
superior as he was in genius to the PelhAins-^far highef .as he 
stood at one time^ both in Royal and popular regard — suAk down^ 
overpowered beneath their active, consistent^ and deccHrous miedt • 
ocrity. 

^he great object of George the Second at this time, was, to ap- 
pear, in emulation (tf William the Third, at the head of a confederate 
army, and to assist his Electoral dominions as largely as possible 
from his kingdom's resources. With this view, had the British 
Uroops been sent to Flanders; with this view, had they been rein* 
forced by 6000 Hessians, taken into British pay, under a conven- 
tion irUeb Walpole had not long since concluded, and which forms 
one of Ihe least justifiable acts of his whole administration. But 
it was now desired to c^xtend this measure still further, and more 
directly to Hanover, by hiring from the British Treasury 16,000 sol- 
diers of that country. Miich as Carteret had clamoured against 
such asystem while yet in Opposition^ he now readily acceded to it, 
thereby gaining at once the King's highest confidence ; it was ako^ 
strange as it seems, concurred in by Lord Bath and Mr. Sandys, 
and adopted by the Cabinet. 

But when at the opening of Parliament the King's Speech an- 
nounced the 16,000 Hanoverians, and when hints of British pay 
for them were thrown out in the Ministerial ranks, it may easily 
be conceived how adverse was the feeling excited in the country; 
The hiring of foreifi[ners in bands of mercenaries, however conso- 
nant to the riide military system of the darkest ages, is condemned 

- (1) This remark Is eagerly fastened upon by Mr/ " Imprudent speech." To the Pretender, May 4. 

Carte, and he shrewdly adds, that " the world 174S. Appendix. 

'' sooner forgets an ill action in a man than an (3) See H. Walpole's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 147. 
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alike by religion and natural reason : it is neither praiseworthy in 
those who sell their bloody nor in those who buy it ; and is right* 
ful only wheq the former have some national interest of their own 
in the quarrel, and when the latter have already raised, armed, 
and tried their own force, and found it unequal to their enemy's. 
But, independently of these general reflections^ it seemed very far 
from constitutional to have taken a step of such importance, and 
so great extent, without the previous deliberation and consent of 
Parliament. But even waiving this also, there still remained the 
chief grievance which the people felt, or the Opposition urged — 
the glaring partiality to Hanover. It was heaping fuel on a fire 
that already burned high. Since 1714, it had always been the cry 
that Hanover was preferred to England : that cry had resounded 
sometimes with and sometimes without reason ; bnt never had more 
just cause been aCTorded than now. The natioiii observed, that 
though Hanover was far more immediately concerned in the event 
of the present war than England, it did not appear to have contri- 
buted any thing to the support of the common cause. It was also 
not left unnoticed that, on this occasion, Hanover had made a far 
more profitable bargain for herself than in 1702, when Marlbo- 
rough had negotiated for the hire of 10,000 men from Luneburg, 
there being in that contract no stipulation either for levy or re- 
cruit money, whereas, in this, present case, these amounted to 
160,000/. (1). It was said, that a force to the same amount might 
be safely spared to go abroad, from the 23,000 soldiers whom we 
idly maintained at home. It was contended likewise, that if we 
must have mercenaries we ought to have taken any rather than 
from Hanover, because we might have engaged the Prince whose 
troops we hired, to join us in espousing the cause of the Queen of 
Hungary, and because, if the Hanoverians were once taken, oar 
future administrations would always be ready to gratify the ^King, 
by finding pretexts for retaining them. Nay, the more eager par- 
tisans carrietl their exaggeration so far as to declare that the Act 
of Settlement, providing that Great Britain should never engage 
in war on account of Hanover, had been violated, and they did not 
even shrink from the inference to which that declaration seemed 
to lead. 

The ambiguity of the King's Speech as to the pay of the Hano- 
verians, restrained discussion upon then», until that pay wasactually 
moved for in the House of Commons. All doubts, however, were 
speedily dispelled. On the 10th of December, Sir William Yonge, 

(1) Compare the Commons* Joornals, NoTember Till December 17M, 
i». 1708, and December 8. 1742. The additional Horse. ......... 6,91S 

Items In the latter are as follows :— Foot 7,914 

Lety Honey 189,8182. These charges are inaccnrately stated in Tlndal.-^ 

Recruit Honey from August till De- There Is also a provision for ap excessiTe number 

ec-Dber 1743, Morse 2,916 of slaif oflicers. 

Fool 2,858 
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as Secretary at War, proposed a grant of 657,000{. fpr defraying 
the cost of these troops, from August 1 742 till December 1743. He 
defended the proposal with his usual volubility, and was supported 
(with signal courage, considering former professions,) by the new 
ChanceHor of the Exchequer. But several eloquent voices were 
raised s^ainst them. '^ As the King/' $aid Sir John St. Aubyn, 
*^ has every other virtue, so he has, undoubtedly, a most passionate 
*' love for his native country; a passion the more easily to be 
'' flattered, because it arises from virtue. I wish that those who 
'* have the honour to be of his councils would imitate his Royal 
" example, and show a passion for their native country too (1) ! " 
The invective of Pitt was as bitter, and more direct. '* It is now 
*•' too apparent that this great, this powerful, this formidable 
'^ kingdom is considered only as a province to a despicable elec- 
<^ torate, and that, in consequence of a scheme formed long ago 
^' and invariably pursued, these troops are hired only to drain this 
" unhappy nation of its money (2). " Yet, on a division, the 
Ministers could muster 260 votes against 193 — a clear sign how 
many of the patriots had combined with Walpole's friends, and 
how weak, even against the most unpopular proposals, was the 
new Opposition. 

It was on another sudh debate, relative to the British troops 
lying unemployed in Flanders, that Murray the new Solicitor 
General made his first speech in Parliament • it was received with 
high applause, and was answered by Pitt ; and observers could 
foresee, even from this first trials that the two statesmen would 
henceforth be great rivals (3) . 

As, however the principal members of the Cabinet -^^^ 
and leaders of the Opposition were now in the House 
of Peers, it was there that the main debate on the Hanoverian 
troops ensued. The question was brought forward by Lord 
Stanhope, son and successor of the late Prime Minister. Phih'p, 
second Earl Stanhope, was born in 1714, and therefore only seven 
years old at his father's decease. He had great talents^ but fitter 
for speculation than for' practical objects of action. He made 
himself one of the best — Lalande used to say the best — mathema- 
ticians in England oi his day, and was likewise deeply skilled in 
other branches of science and philosophy. The Greek language 
was as familiar to him as the English ; he was said to know every 
line of Homer by heart. In public life, on the contrary, he was 
shy, ungainly, and embarrassed. So plain was he in his dress and 
and deportment that, on going down to the House of Lords to take 
his seat, after a long absence on the Continent, the door-keeper 
could not believe he was a Peer, and pushed him aside, saying 
'* Honest man, you have no business in this place." — "I am 

(i) Pari, ilitt. Trt. zii. p. »W. («) IbW. p. 1*W. (3) ». Walpol© to Sir H. Mann. December V. I7*i 
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^^ ^rry, indeed, " replied the Earl, '* H honest men have no 
^^ business here ! ^' From his first outset in Parliament he took 
part with vehemence against the administration of Walpole (1). 
He had been educated chiefly at Utrecht and (jeneva^ and the 
principles he hmi there formed or imbibed leaned far more to the 
democratical than to the kiiigly or aristocratical branches of the 
constitution; they are eyen termed/^ republican" by Horace 
Walpole (2), but unjustly^ for, like his father, he was a most zealous 
assertor of the Hanover succession. 

The speech of Stanhope on this occasion was pre-composed and 
fail of strong arguments, but delivered, as we are told, '*' with 
^' great tremblings and agitations." He said,/^ the country these 
^^ troops come from makes it probable they will frequently be 
^^ iaken^ and affairs abroad embroiled for Uie sake of lending them. 
^^ What would Poland think of taking Saxons into pay ? Why 
^^ should not Some regard be had to the opinion of the people, who 
'* wip always judge right of the end though not of the means, as 
\' well as to the Jnclinations of rulers ^ho may aim wrong in 
^Vbolh (3)^?^' and he concluded with a motion for an address to the 
King, that he Would be graciously pleased to exonerate his jpeople of 
those Meroenanes, who were taken into pay lastyear, w|thoqitcon- 
sent of Parliament. He was ably seconded by liOrd Sandwiqh, an^ 
stiii more ably answered l^y Lord Carteret, tiervey ^j^kewithnluch 
eloquence %aipst, and Bathurst for the tfanoyerians ,; ^ strangei 
transposition of parts, and surely not unconnected with thie io3S of 
oihce in one case, with the acquisition of it in the qth^ ! Lord 
Bath» rising for the first time in that House, declared, in nearly the 
same te!rms as Walpole had so often urged against himself^ that he 
^* considered it an act oi cowardice and meanness to fall passively 
^/ down ihe stream of popularity, and to suffer reason and integrity 
^* to be overborne by the noise of vulgar clamours, which have 
^^ been raised by the low arts of exaggeration, fallacious reason- 
'^ ings, and partial representations." He added that the term of 
^^ Mercenaries^ " in Stanhope's motion, seemed designed rather to 
stir, the passions than to influence the judgment. '^ This was not/' 
said he, ^' the rash measure of any single man, but the united opi- 
'' nion of dll the administration that were present" (for Lords 
Gbwer and Gobham it appears had stayed away] : ^Mt was not only 
** acquiesced in, but approved on a solemn deliberation. We have 
'*' now an Address to dismiss, flagrante bello, troops, which the 
" other House have given money to pay. What a diificulty would 
*^ this put the King under! It would Be a greater blow to the 
^^ Queen of Hungary than losing ten battles."— A brilliant oration 

(1) " "We are to baTO Lord Rockingham and '■ Walpole as one they are to hate by Inhori- 

*' Lord Stanhope (who are Just come of age) in the " taace/' Lord Hervey to Horace Walpole the 

" Hoase of Lords ; the first of whom I hear will eider, December SS. 178S. Coxe's Walpole. 

" be with us, the latter ajjainst us. All the Stan- (I) H. Walpole's Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 100. 

" hopes and Spencers are Uught to look on a (8) Bishop Seeker's Diary, February 1. 1743. 
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from Cbesterfieldy and ao able argnment from Hardwicke, con- 
cluded the debate. On the division the Ministers had 90, the Op- 
position only 35 votes ; but among the latter, to their high honour, 
were two members of the Cabinet, Cobham and Gower. Their 
consequent dismissal was expected by the public, (i), but did not 
ensue. 

Although these divisions in both Houses were decisive of the 
subject, so far as the Government was;concerned, it was too pow- 
erful a weapon for the opposition to relinquish ; and the public 
mind contitiued to be stirred by pamphlets, among which, the 
" Case of the Hanover Forces, " written by • Lord Chesterfield, 
excited the most attention, and t*eceived the highest applause. I 
need scarcely add ho^ feageHy the Jacobites forwarded and swel- 
led a cry so favourable to their hopes and designs. Yet while I 
condemn the measure on principle, I must acknowledge that in 
its effects ft produced a great collateral advantage ; since, it was 
the taking of these troops by the Government, arid their confir- 
mation by the House of Commons, that appear to hdve mainly de- 
termined the wavering temper of thie Dutch, atid brought them, 
M this very period, tO a co-opersition and concert of measures 
wiih the King. Nor should it be forgotten, that His Majesty in 
some measure softened the objectiotis to the grant of British mohey, 
by reinf(H*cing, of his own accord, the 16,000 Hanoveriafas with 
a body of 6000 more, paid from his Electoral revenues. 

Another remarkable proceeding of this Session was the repeal 
of the' Gin Act, passed in 1731 (2). It was found, as Walpole 
had foretold, that the duties imposed by that Act, and amounting 
nearly to a prohibition, had only afforded encouragement and 
opportunity to fraud. Informers were terrified bjr the threats of 
the people ; justices wiete either unable or unwilling td (enforce 
the law ; and it was proved that the consumption of gin, instead 
of diminishing, had considerably augmented since the heavy dilties 
were imposed. Though no licence was obtained^ and no duty 
paid, the liquor continued to be sold at ^all corners of the streets ,- 
nay, we are even assured that the ristailers of it U^ed to set up 
painted boards, inviting people to be drunk at the small expense 
of one penny, assuring them they might be dead drunk for twb- 
pence, and have straw for nothing ! They accordingly ptdtided 
cellars Or garrets strewed with straw, to which they conveyiea 
those poor wretches who were overj^owered with intoxication, 
and who lay there until they recovered some use of their iinder- 
' standing ; whilst the other dens for drinking were hideous t^e- 
ceptacles of the most filthy vice, resounding with continual riot, 
0ath^ ahd bUsiAemy (3). To check these frightftil disordm, and 



(1) It. Walpole to Sir k Ifann, ^ebraary S. 17^8. (S) See yol. i. p. 40S. 
be speakf 
\a!k the a 
Co^am. 



He speaks poly of Gover, bat w9 may conclude* (i) See SmolleU's History, book ii. cb. 7. sect, 
thati the same e](pec(ation existed with respect to iA. 
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at the same time preyent the loss to the Revenue, the Ministers bad 
framed a new Bill, by which a small duty per gallon was laid 
on the spirits at the still-bead, and the price of licenses reduced to 
twenty shillings. Through this measure it was calculated that 
the price of gin by retail would be moderately but really raised 
— so much as to discourage the drunkard, yet not so much as to 
encourage the smuggler— that the law, being mitigated, would be 
enforced — and that the Revenue would gain a clear and certain 
accession. And if even it were true, as the Opposition affirmed, 
that the latter motive was the main one with the promoters of the 
Bill, and that, in the words of a great Spanish historian, ^' 111 
*' rulers never deem their Exchequer wrong (1) j " still the wis- 
*dom of the preceding considerations would deserve our praise, — 
as what reason suggests, and experience has fully confirmed. 

The Bill passed the House of Commons rapidly,, and almost 
without remark (2), but in the Lords encountered a most vigorous 
resistance. All the Bishops opposed it. It was denounced as a 
sanction to vice — as a license granted to the people for poisoning 
themselves; as *'abait spread over the pit-falls of debauchery (3)," 
— as an infamous attempt to raise the Revenue at the expense of 
the health and morals of the people. Lord Hervey, in a dexterous 
speech, moved that several eminent physicians should be sum- 
moned to the bar, to prove to the House the fatal effects of dram- 
drinking. But the palm of eloquence on this occasion was un* 
doubtedly borne away by Chesterfield : his two speeches on this 
question, inadequately as they seem reported, may yet attract our 
admiration, and have seldom been surpassed, as combinations of 
lively wit and impressive forebodings. Sometimes, comparing the 
mes^ure to '' the tax which Vespasian laid on spirituous liquors of 
^^ another kind, that would not. indeed admit of a total prohibi- 
tion (4) ', " in other passages, again, he thunders against it as the 
infallible harbinger of national decline, depopulation, and ruin. 
Yet, notwithstanding his exertions, and those of the Right Reve- 
rend Bench^ the Bill passed by a great majority. 

In this Session an attempt was also made to renew the inquiry 
into the conduct of Lord Orford, the proposal being brought 
forward by Mr. Waller, seconded by Sir Watkin Wynn ; but it was 
defeated by large numbers — a proof that the current of popular 
feeling had already turned. The forces voted for the year were 
40,000 seamen and 11,000 marines, 16,000 British troops in Flan- 
ders, and 23,000 for guards and garrisons at home. The supplies 
did not fall short of 6,000,000^. (5). 

(l)"FlMloaii8arab mala Principe nnnqnam est HeWc Speooh, Febraaiy tl. 17(S. Tlib Ifbettar 

" mala." Marianna, Hiatoria Hiipanis, Ut. XTii. aoAority than Tindal's to the contrary, 

c. 4. (8) Chesterfield's Second Speech, Febraarx S4. 

(1) " It was hnrried through the other Honse 17M. 

*• with the Btmost precipitation, and passed almost (k) See Bishop Seeker's Diary, Febmary M. 174S. 

•* wlttont the fomality of a debate." Chester- (8) Commons' Jonnuds, MoTenber M. VM, etc, 
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The King haying prorogaed the. Parliament on the 2l8t of 
April, hastened over to his German dominions, accompanied by 
his son the Duke of Cumberland, and attended by Lord Carteret, as 
Secretary of State. In the preceding January a strong impulse had 
been given to the war, on the part of France, by the death of Car- 
dinal Fleury in the ninetieth year of his age. His pacific policy 
died with him ; and the hostilities which he had begun from com- 
pulsion were continued and extended from choice. The young 
King, selfish, indolent, and devoted to pleasure, took no part in 
public business ; but the power of Fleury was shared between 
Count D'Argenson, Minister of War, an expert diplomatist, and 
Cardinal Tencin, a subtle insinuating priest, of considerable ta- 
lents, but fitted for intrigues rather thaua for government, disgraced 
by some acts of fraud in early life (i), and devoted to the Mouse of 
Stuart, which had wrought his elevation to the Purple. His 
sister, Madame de Tencin, a nun who had renounced her convent, 
was celebrated for her wit and gallantries. Bolingbroke is said to 
have enjoyed her favours during his embassy at Paris '; and at 
another period she became the mother — it would be most pre- 
* sumptuous to assert by whom— of D'Alembert, the well-known 
mathematician and philosophist. 

The French Ministers, eager to signalize themselves by a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, and excited by the unfavourable 
news that came from Germany, collected a large army under the 
Maresehal Duke de Noailles, who had been distinguished in the 
Spanish campaigns, to support their other forces in the Empire. 
These, forces, first commanded by Maill^is, and afterwards by 
De Broglie, had ceased to threaten Hanover, by their march for 
the relief of Prague. They had afterwards wintered in Northern 
Bavaria ; and it was through their diversion that the Emperor 
Charles the Seventh was enabled to re-enter his capital. But in the 
spring of 17J^3 he was again defeated by the Austrians, and once 
more driven from his hereditary^ states ; De Broglie being intent 
only on his own security, and restrained by his instructions from 
hazarding a battle. 1 he unfortunate Emperor, whose exalted 
rank served but to sharpen the sting of his calamities, and to make 
them more conspicuous and deplorable, sought shelter in the free 
city of Frankfort ; a Sovereign without any states to rule, nay, even 
without any revenues to maintain him ! De Broglie, on his part, 
retreated in confusion from Bavaria, harassed by the Austrian ca- 
valry, and sustaining heavy losses, until, on the banks of the 
Neckar, he received a reinforcement of 12,000 men from Noailles, 
and again attempted to keep Prince Charles of Lorraine in check. 

During that time the British troops also were advancing into Ger- 
many, having begun their march from Flanders, at the end of Fe- 
ci) St. Shnon, Him. toI. n. p. 4. ed. I8i9. by Presideat dM BroiSMin Us Trtrelf, TOl. 11. 
Tencin rttdded «t Boipf in 1740^ And l» dewrUrwl p. 79. tnd M. 
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braary, nnder the command of the Ear] of Stair. They were joined 
on their march by some Austrian regiments, headed by theDukeof 
Aremberg and by the 16,000 Hanoverians in British pay, who had 
wintered in the Bishoprick of liiege. But so tardy was their march, 
that it was the middle of May before they crossed (he Rhine and fixed 
their station at Hochst, between Mayenceand Frankfort. Here Lord 
Stair determined to await the junction of the 6,000 Hanoverians in 
Electoral pay, and also of the same number of Hessian mercenaries, 
who had been employed in garrisoning the Flemish fortresses, but 
who were now relieved by an equal body of Dutch troops, and left 
at liberty to rejoin the main army. Even without any fresh ac- 
cessions, however. Lord Stair could muster at Hochst nearly 
40,000 soldiers', and might easily have seized the Emperor at 
Frankfort, had not the neutrality of that free city been scrupu- 
lously respected by both parties in this contest— or, to speak more 
truly, had not the seizure of the Emperor promised but small 
advantage. 

The Mareschal de Noailles, on his part, whose army, even after 
the detachment sent to De Broglie, amounted to 60,000 men, like- 
wise passed the Rhine, and approached the Mayn on the southern* 
bank, as the British on the northern. The two camps were no 
more than four leagues distant from each other. Yet still, amidst 
these hostile manifestations, and an impending battle, the two 
nations nominally remained at peace, and only acted as auxiliaries : 
there was still a British Resident at Paris, and a French in London. 
*^ A ridiculous situation !" writes Horace Walpple. ' *' We have 
^< the name of war with Spain without the thing, and war with 
** France without the name *(1) ) '' 

In the manoeuvres that ensued. Lord Stair, whose military 
genius, never very bright, was rusted with age, appears to have 
committed blunder upon blunder. Having first determined to 
await the Hessians and Hanoverians, he suddenly altered his inten- 
tions, recalled the detachments which he had sent across the Mayn, 
and advanced up the course of that river on the right bank, with 
the view of drawing supplies from Franconia, and of commu- 
nicating with the Austrian forces. He reached Aschaffenburg on 
the 1 6th of June, closely followed and completely out-generalled 
by Moailles. The French commander took up a strong position 
near Gross Ostheim, while his detachments occupied the principal 
fords and passes on both the Upper and Lower Mayn, so that the 
English found themselves cut off both from their own magazines at 
Hanau, and from the expected Franconian supplies. Moreover 
the duties and details of our Commissariat appear in that age to 
have been ill understood, or grossly 'neglected. '^ England, that 
^^ is famous for negligence/'— «ays Marlborough io one of his let- 
ters (2). 

(1) To Sir B. Mann, Jfuly 19. 17M. <t> T« lK>r4 GodolpUB, Stptaaitor 1. im. 
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Under these circq|iisfai|ces, ^hep o<i the i9ih Kiqg Qeorge a^*- 
rived from Hanover, with Lprd Cs^rteret aqd the Duke of Cumber- 
land, be found affairs in a most pritical posture j the soldiers op 
half rations, the horses pjning for want of forage ; Stair and Arem- 
berg divided by a violent feud, an({ the army reduced to Z'JyQftO 
men, and cooped np ix\ a narrow yalley that runs between A!|Quqf 
Spessart and the Mayn, and extends alon^ t^iat river from th^ 
town of Aschaffenburg to tile large village of Dettingen (1)/ while 
in sight appeared a far superior forc^ of Frepch. ably compaanded 
and well supplied, ||nd in confident expectation tnai the a|}ie$ must 
either st^rrender prisoner^ o^ war. or be cu^ to pieces \n their 
retreat. The expected Hessjans and Hanoverians, i\ appeared, 
had nearly reached jSanau, but so far from being able to advaqpe 
and join, were theniselves in peril of bein^ taken by the French. 
Still, under every disadvantage and danger, the soldiers were fu^ 
of spirits and eager to fight, and the presence of their E^ng becaqie 
a further incentive to their valour. 

After repeated f^ouncils of w^r, the Qply mea^qre that seemed 
practicable was to fall back on the ipap[aziqe$ sipd reipforcements 
at Hanau, and t)|js resoliftio]^ ^as I^astep^d ^y ^p utt^r a failure 
of forage, ths^t, had they reipained but two days longer, they must 
have sacrificed theif hordes (2J. The ipoveqi^efit, however, was 
neither safe qor easy in the face of f\ si^peripr ei^pipy, quick iat 
discerniqg and powerflif tp prevent the design. At the first signs 
of their iptended re|riejfit7 Noailles iniipediately altered his owp 
position &*om theff front to .their reaf*, advanced to 3eljgenstadt, 
threw two bridges Qvejr the ^faiyfl, aiiid sent his qephew, the Di|ke 
de Granimont, wjth 23,0pQ mei^, ^crqss th^ riyer to secure tli^ 
defile of l)ettingen, through ^hich the Allies must march. I'bese 
troops w^re accordingly dr^M^Q «p 9^ very i^tropg ^roun(|, whjle 
batteries wei'e also ^aisc^ ^opg[ the opposite bank of the Mayn, 
and these precautions we^e the ni^ore dangerous, because ia a 
great measure unknown tP th^ English, ^ho st|ll belieyed thp 
principal force of I^oail|es to i)epn the other side of Aschaffenburff. 

Before day-break^ on the morning of thp 27th of June, the ^ies 
struck their tQnts and began their march tow^rcjs Dettin^en {p 
two columns. The Kjng^ himself commandedl the rear g[Vi^^9 
which, from the fgnorai^pe of Noajlles's movements, was conside- 
red the post of danger. But when they found th^i^ adyance^l 
posts repulsed fron^' pettingen, and beheld the f'rench forces 
pouring over the bridge of the Mayn, they perceived th^t the^r 
front was chiefly threatened. ' Tb^ir columns were immediately 
halted, and the Sing, riding to the first ranks, i^rew up the ^irjpy 

(1) The distance between Aschaffenburg and (lj| " On manqnait de fonrrage an poHit qn'on 

Bettfngen It one and a hialf German or abont eight ** proposa de oonper les Jarrets aox cheranx, 6t on 

English miles. Dettingen was then and is now. " I'anrait fait si on ^tait rest6, encore den^i Jonrt 

the post tlationonthe road from AschafTenbturg ** dans cettepositton." Voltaire, Siteled« Loots XY, 

WRuum, irUohU two Germaiiiitlet further. oh. i. 
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in order, the infantry before and the cavalry behind ; its right ex- 
tending to the slopes of the Spessart, and its left to the river. 
Their only hope lay in cutting their way through the French lines, 
yet these were strong as nature and skill could make them. The 
Village of Dettingen, occupied by Grammont, was covered by a 
morass and a ravine, the bed of a small rivulet ; and farther 
reinforcements to support him were already in motion from the 
army of Noailles. The batteries on the other side of the Mayn 
began to play upon the British flank ; behind them Aschaffenburg, 
which they left, was already taken by a French division of 12,000 
men : thus were they completely enclosed and hemmed in, and 
our military fame — the lives and liberties of our s(ddiers — ^nay 
even of our King — ^seemed already within our enemy's grasp ! 

Happily at this decisive moment the Mareschal de Noailles left 
his post in the front and passed to the other bank of the Mayn, to 
give some further directions in that quarter. During his absence, 
the impetuous courage of the nephew marred the uncle's skilful 
policy. Grammont^ burning to engage his adversaries, and be- 
lieving that the force before him was only part of their army, 
which he might easily exterminate, ordered his troops to cross the 
ravine, thus quitting his vantage ground, and giving the Allies 
battle on equal terms. By this movement, also, the batteries on 
the other side of the Mayn, that were already mowing down 
whole ranks of English, were compelled to suspend their fire, lest 
it should strike their countrymen as much as their enemies. As 
the French approached, the horse of George the Second, fright- 
ened with the noise, ran away with His Majesty, and had nearly 
carried him into the midst of the enemy's lines, but was fortunately 
stopped in time (1). The King then dismounted, and put himself 
at the head of the British and Hanoverian infantry at the right, 
flourishing his sword, and addressing the British in these words, 
^^Now, boys, now for the honour of England; fire and behave 
*' bravely, and the French will soon run ! " The Duke of Cum- 
berland in like manner, as Major General, commanded the first 
line on the left. Yet, notwithstanding the bravery of their Royal 
leaders, and their own, the troops were thrown into some disorder 
by the first impetuous charge of the young French chivalry. The 
King, however, with admirable courage and coolness, made every 
exertion to retrieve this slight confusion, while the battle rapidly 
spread from flank to flank and became general along the line. The 
Duke of Cumberland, like his father, appeared in the hottest of the 
fight, displayed the highest courage, and even when wounded in 
the leg refused to quit the field (2). 

(1) Letter from Mk. Kendal, of Lord Ashbnrn- an Interesting story of bis generoas treatment of 

ham's troop. a wounded Frencli officer ; bat to this the suhse- 

(s) The great gallantry of the Dniie of Gambei^ qnent conduct of " the Batcher" makes It more 

herland In this battle is acknowledged by ithe difll«iilt to fire cre4it. 
Freaeta aa well aa English writers. There la also 
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Noftittes , ^lio from'the other iide of the rirer had beheld the 
first motion of his troops iHth astonishment and grief, hastened 
oyer with all possible speed to give the needful directions ; but on 
his arrival he found the tide of the battle already turned. The 
British and Hanoverians vied with each other in the most deter- 
mined intrepidity; while the French, though no way inferior in 
gallantry^ did not on this occasion display an equal steadiness, and 
were not, like them, inspired by the presence and exertions of 
Smr King. The conduct of George in this conflict deserves the 
highest praise ; and it was undoubtedly through him and through 
his sdn, far more than through any of his generate, that the day 
was won. A dense mass of infantry formed and led by His Ma- 
jesty in person , broke and scattered the enemy, whom ttiey found 
exhausted by their own brave but imprudent onset. So dreadful 
a slaughter ensued in the French ranks, that Noailles, despairing 
of the day, and anxious only to prevent further havoc of his men, 
gave the signal of retreat across the Mayn. But this retreat speadily 
became a rout. Many of the French were cut down by their pur- 
suers before they could reach ihe bridges ; and the bridges becoming 
dioked with the multitude of fugitives, many more plunged into 
the river and were drovmed. Others, again, turning in the op- 
posite direction, apd throwing down their arms, endeavoured to 
ascend tlie mountains to the right, and were taken prisoners 
without resistance. The fighting continued till four in the after- 
noon, and the King remained on the ground till ten at night. The 
loss of the French in killed and wounded was computed at 6000, 
including a large proportion of their oflficers, whose headlong va- 
lour strove during the engagement to repair the error it had caused 
at the commencement. It seemed only surprising how so many 
brave men could ever, under any circumstances, be defeated. The 
Allies on their part suflFered severely, their loss being scarcely 
under 3000 men. Both their Marshals, D'Aremberg and Stair, 
though eclipsed by their Royal master, well deserved his praise 
for intrepidity; the former was wounded in the shoulder, and 
Stair was eager to pursue the French iq then: retreat. But consi- 
dering that so large a proportion of Noailles's army had not en-* 
gaged and was still quite fresh ; that the Allies were exhausted 
from their hard won victory, and from their insufBcient supplies ; 
that as one of their officers complains, ^ ' we had neitW victuals, 
"drink, nor tents to lie in, after the work was done,"— the rash 
proposal of Stair was wisely overruled, and the troops after a few 
hours' halt continued their retreat to Hanau. They were com- 
pelled, however, to leave their wotfnded at the mercy of the 
French commander, who treated (hem with signal generosity (1). 

(1) Tbe chief aathoriUes for the battle of Det- Magazine, Jalj, 174S— Coxe's Pelham, toI. f. 

ttDgen aire. Lord Carteret's detpateh, Jane SO. p. 65— 71.*^Ho(n8e of Aostria, toI. ill. p. 29£— 8M. 

1743. O. S. and the other official aocounts—Capt. ^-Mimoires de NoaUles, toI y. p 347--867. There 

Kendar* letter, pnhlisbed in the Gentleman's was also published in EnsUnd the same year, a 

II. to 
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Such wa^ the battle of DettiDgen, the last In irhich a Kitij^ of 
England has appeared at the head ^f his troops. In itsdretnAstan- 
ces it might, perhaps, not unaptly be eotnpared to the foatfle fought 
by Napoleon^ in 1813, against the Bayarians on the neighbouring 
ground of Hanau, except that on tins last occasion the position 
of the French was inserted, and that they had to fiMroe iastead of 
intercepting a passage. We may also observe that at Dettingen^ 
superior as was the army of Noaill^s, yet from the French divisions 
at Aschaflfenbarg, and oii the other side of the Mayn, the nmnber^ 
actually enga j^ed were most considerable on the side of the Allies^ 
And, notwithstanding the glory which this battle ^eds on both the 
British and the Hanov^an arms, we must own, that the good 
conduct of the troops was r^nired by, and codld scarcely reMeve, 
the blunders ot the genarals. A few weeks afterwards Ycditaire 
met Lord Stair at the Hague, and took the liberty of asking him his 
opinion of the battle. '' I think, " tep&eA the ISsA, '' that the 
^* French made one great mistake, and the English two : yours, 
'^ was not standing still ; our first, entangling oturselvesiu a most 
^' perilous position, our second^ ftiiling to pursue our victory. '' 
The latter project has been already mentioned as wild andraslr, but 
the former complaint may, with great justice, be urged Against 
Lord Stair himself, as the commander (1) . 

At Hanau, the Allied army being joined by the expected rein- 
forcements, and thus becoming nearly equal to the French, Lord 
Stair again proposed to pass the Mayn and attack the enemy. Bttt 
several circumstances — his own hasty temper, ahd violent quarrel 
with the Hanoverian officers — the jealousy dt the petty Gi^rman 
Princes — the very delays and perplexities of constlltation -^ 
tended to prevent a second battle ; nor, indeed, was it net^sary to 
the expulsion of ihe invades from the Empit*e. For, De Broglie 
being closely pressed by Prince Charles, and givitig way before 
him, was driven across the Rhine near Manheim; and Noailles, by 
this means, finding himself placed between tWo formidable armies, 
determined on retreat, burned his tnagazines^ and likewise passed 
the. Rhine on the 17th of July, opposite Worms, from whence he 
and De Broglie withdrew to their own frontier on the Lauter, so 
that the whole of Germany was now freed from the Frendi. 

It appeara that De Broglie, who had already offended the Em- 
peror by his refrisal to defend Bavaria, sent him a message at thf^ 
time, on the part of his Goyernment, that the King of France could 
afford him no further assistance, and advised him to make peace 

pamphlet oontidnlngmTeral other letters from offl- tareg the conduct of the King In this battle, ahd 
cers and soldiers present at the battle, for the sake r^resents him as standing all the time, with his 
of those who *' lore truth and particulars'* (p. 81.}. sword drawn, in the attitude of a fencing master 
The latter indeed are sufficiently minute, extend- who is about to make a lunge Inquarte! We 
Ing even to Lord Stair's loss of his hat a few must remember tiiat Frederick was not present- 
days before the action (p. U.). It la almost as that he hated his cousin— and that be had neTW 
little worth while to notioe that Fvederick the any regard for tmtb. 
Seoond, In his '* HIstoIre de raon Temps/' carioa ' (i) SIkie d« iotk Xf. ch. x. 
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with the Queen of Hungary. The unhappy Prince "was then at 
Frankfort, without credit for even the common necessaries of life, 
and obliged to borrow 40,000 crowns fr.om Noailles, who had come 
(as did also Lord Stair) to visit him after the battle. Yef , notwith- 
standing his destitute condition, he repUed to De Broglie with 
becoming spirit, saying, that he never would be instructed how to 
make peaee by those who were so ignorant how to make war (1) ! 
In conformity with his suggestion however, he signed a tieutrality 
for his own hereditary states, which were to remain in the Queeti 
of Hungary's possession till the conclusion of a peace ; and this peace 
he endeavoured to obtain through the mediation of &e0rge the 
Second, and by the agency of Prince William of Hesse. But Maria 
Theresa was by no means inclined to grant any moderate terms, 
aspiring cither to keep Bavaria, or extort the abdication of the 
Imperial Crown (2). Moreover the Ministers in England, much 
incensed at Carteret's neglect, and want of consultation with them, 
resolutely declined to sanction or adopt the preliminaries agreed to 
between the King and the Emperor, more especially as these pro- 
vided for a subsidy of 300,000 crowns to the latter. All the petty 
German objects of the day, as ChesterGeld observes on another occa- 
sion, were to be paid in a few ducats, and a great many guinea^ (3) ! 
Under such obstacles, the negotiation with Prince William was 
reluctantly abandoned by King George and Lord Carteret. 

On the retreat of the French, the King's quarters at Hanau haid 
become the scene, not merely of this negotiation, but of several 
Councils of War which Prince Charles and Count Khevenhfiller left 
the Austrian army to attend. An immediate invasion of France 
was planned and announced, and the public expectations, already 
excited by the victory of Dettingen, were wound up to the highest 
pitch. King George accordingly marched across the Rhine at the 
bridge of Mayence, and Cxed his station at .Worms, while Prince 
Charles, from Alt Breisach, seized a post on the left bankof thferiver. 
But these were almost their only achievements ; each considering 
the season too far advanced, or the French too strong, for further 
operations. Moreover, the King's camp was distracted with jarring 
counsels and rival pretensions -. Lord Stair, above all, complained 
mih bitterness that his advice had been slighted ; and he delitered 
to His Majesty an angry memorial, reflecting on past transactions, 
hinting at Hanoverian partialities, and asking permission to retire, 
as he expressed it, to his plough. His resignation was immediately 
accepted, not without some marks of the Royal displeasure at the 
language in which it was tendered (4). Many other English officers, 

(1) Tindai's Hist. toI. ytll. p. 9»% " cable, and has sent strong orders upon It td sir 

(s) "The QueeD of Hnngary has proposed in '* Thomas Robinson.** Mr. Stone to the Earl of 

** fona that she shonld keep Bavaria and the Harrington. Jnly 31. 1743. 

" Upper Palatinate, and that the Elector of Ba- (8) To Mr. Dayrolles, September 15. 1768. Ches- 

" Taria shonld in exchange hare the kingdom of terfleld's Works. 

'' Naples Lord Carteret treats it as impractl- (4) Mr. Stone to Lord Harrington, S^tember it 
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including Ibe Duk^ of Marlborough, the second in command, 
immediately threw up their commissions in disgust, and with loud 
complaints of their Hanoverian rivals. Amidst such dissensions, 
at the close of the campaign the King returned to England, and his 
troops to their former station in Flanders. 

In Italy, as on the Rhine, the r^ult of this campaign was far 
from fulfilling the expectations raised at its commencement. Mon- 
temar having been recalled on account of his former failure, the 
Queen of Spain had appointed as his successor Count de Gages, an 
officer of English extraction and long sei:vicc. While stationed at 
Bologna in the winter, he received peremptory orders froM his 
imperious mistress to give battle to the Austrians withm three 
days or else resign his command to another officer. Accordingly, 
marching forward, be engaged Count Traun on the 3d of February, 
at Campo Santo, and claimed a victory with the capture of some 
standards and artillery. Nevertheless he was soon afterwards 
compelled to fall back upon Rimini , and in the autumn towards 
the frontier of Naples, with an army reduced to 12,000 men. Tus- 
cany though subject to the Queen of Hungary's husband, remained 
unmolested under a treaty of neutrality which he had concluded. 
Savoy and'the coast of Nice were exposed to several inroads and 
attacks from the Infant Don Philip, and some troops assembled in 
Dauphiny, but he was more than once repulsed, and found himself 
unable to force a passage (1 ) . 

But before the close of the campaign, either in Germany or Italy, 
a treaty affecting both those countries was signed by King George 
at Worms on the 1 3th of September. The contracting parties were 
England, Austria, and Sardinia. By this aUiance the King of Sar- 
dinia undertook to assist the conunon cause with an army of 45,000 
men and to renounce the pretensions which he had advanced to 
the Milanese ; in return he was to be gratified with the supreme 
command of the Allied forces in Italy, whenever present in person, 
with the cession of the Vigevenasco and other districts from Austria 
—and with a yearly subsidy of 200,000^. from England. Maria 
Theresa likewise consented to transfer to him her claim to the 
town and Marquisate of Finale, which had been mortgaged to the 
Genoese 5 and George the Second, besides his subsidy, stipulated 
to maintein a strong fleet in the Mediterranean. This treaty of 
Worms had been negotiated by Lord Carteret in submission to the 
Electoral wishes of the King, and with scarce any reference to the 
other Ministers in England ; nevertheless, it being already con- 
cluded, they gave it a sullen acquiescence. But they absolutely re- 

1748 (Coxe'8 Pelham.) There was circulated •• rouffe » Plw. " Bt 9ue danne-«-ofi au Gif- 

Imong the officers at this time, a French dialogue ^^ n^ral en chef qut ^Oagnfla^tctotre/" 

ITZZlTot Dettmgen. Written perhaps by " J-rl •• Son co«|,rf ' Plerr " Qu. a «>.« d« 

SUirhlmself. and certainly mnch in his style. ••6te.s,?«?" Hart. U'^jnetm." 

ptJrrot asks Harlequin, '« Que donne-t^on aux (1) Muralorl, AbmI. U'ltal. fol. xlL p, 295- 

«• GSn^raux -qui ne »e sont pas trouv^s d la 80«. 

♦ Htai^ie f " Hwl. " On l9Mr <ionne ie cordon 
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fused to admit a separate and secret Convention agreed to at the 
same time and place, but not yet signed, and stipulating that Great 
Britain should pay the Queen of Hungary a subsidy of 300,000/. 
every year, not merely during the war, but so long " as the ne* 
" cessity of her affairs shall require ;" and this Convention, accord- 
ingly , was never ratified nor publicly avowed (1). 

It cannot fail to be perceived' in all these negotiations that Car- 
teret made every sacrifice of British interests, and of his own po- 
pularity, in order to secure the personal favour of the King. He 
was sanguine of prevailing in the struggle between the rival parties 
in the Cabinet, which impended from the declining health of Lord 
Wilmington, and which came to an issue from the death of that 
statesman on the 2d of July. The two candidates for his succession 
were Pulteney and Pelham : the former supported by Carteret, the 
latter by the secret but still powerful influence of Walpole (2). 

The fallen Minister, judging of events with his usual sagacity 
and foresight, and looking round among the members of his former 
party, saw none but Henry Pelham qualified to undertake the di- 
rection of the Treasury , and the management of the House of Com- 
mons. Pelham himself, with characteristic timidity, shrunk from 
the dangerous pre-eniinence, but was urged forward by the exhort- 
ations of Lord Orford, of his brother Newcastle, and of the Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke. At length, he had been prevailed upon to solicit 
the reversion of Wilmington's office, before the King went abroad : 
his application was secret ; and the answer, by Orford's influence 
and advice, was a positive promise from His Majesty. 

Oa the other hand the friends of Lord 3a th perceived the fatal 
error he had committed, in not taking the Treasury on Walpole's 
resignation, and warned him not to be the bubble of his own re- 
putation for consistency. Pulteney admitted the truth of their re- 
presentations ; be felt Uiat it was a chimerical hope to direct public 
measures without holding any public appointment, and that dcda- 
rations against office thrown out in the heat of debate, or in the 
bitterness of party struggles, might, to promote his principles, be 
infringed without blame. Still however he wavered, and would 
make no applications previous to Lord Wilmington's demise. Bui 
on that event he was persuaded to write a letter to Lord Carteret, 
to be laid before the King, stating the unanimous wishes of the. 
Board of Treasury in his favour — expressing his own acquies- 
cence — and soliciting the place. This letter he sent express to the 
Continent by a confidential servant of Sir John Rushout, his warm 
friend and one of the new Lords of the Treasury. 

(1) Dake of Newcastle to Mr. Stone, October 14. Mr. Fowie, a GommlssioDer of Excise, in Golden 

1748. (Goxe'8 Pellnm.} He adds, '' It is a most Square. Late in the erenlngrs Walpole used to 

** strange, nnCalr, unpardonable proceeding In meet the^ In secret the King's confidential 

" Lord Carteret : bat what we most always ex- page ; the door being always opened and shot by 

" peet from bim." Mr. Fowle himself ; hot his daughters sometimes 

(t) Tlie channel of oommunieation between peeped from the top of the stairs! See Coxes 

Lord Orford and the Coart^ was the house of Walpole, vol. i. p. 733. 
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This letter, and a renewed application from Mr. Pelbam, reached 
his Majesty while he still remained at Hanau. For five weeks no 
decision was taken upon either. The formal answer to Pelham 
— that the King would make known his pleasure through Lord 
Carteret— was far from affording him an omen of success. Already 
did the faint resolution of Pelham hegin to sink, and was only sns- 
taine4 by friendly exhortations from Houghton. "If," added 
Lord Or ford, " you had taken the advicd of a fool, (meaning him- 
" self,) and been made Chancellor of the Exchequer, under Lord 
" Wilmington, the whole had dropped into your mouth. Lost 
'' opportunities are not easily retrieved {!)." It may, therefore, 
he supposed with how much surprise and delight the Pelhams 
hailed a letter from Lord Carteret, dated the i6th of August, Old 
Style, in which by His Majesty^s command he announced a deci- 
sion in their favour. The tone of Carteret in this communication 
was manly and straightforward, yet not hostile ; he avowed' to 
Pelham that he had striven to the utmost against him, but added, 
*' what could anybody in my circumstances do otherwise? If I 
•' had not stood by Lord Bath who could ever value my friendship, 
" and would not you have despised me ? However, as the affair 
" is now flecided in your favour by His Majesty, I wish you joy 
^' of it, and I will endeavour to support you as much as I' 
" can (2)." 

Heipry Pelham, when he became First Lord of the Treasury, was 
forty-§even years of age, and had been twenty-four in Parliament. 
His character was Walpole's in miniature. He had formed himself 
ppop sir Robert's model as nearly as his far inferior talents would 
aUpw, T^hilc his care ^nd caution had restrained him from Wal- 
pole's more open defepts. He differed, however, from his model 
in natifr^l temper : far from the joyous good humour and buoyant 
courage of Walpole, Pelham was peevish and irritable; qualities 
which would have made him yery unpopular amongst his party, 
had they not been usually )£ept down by an inborn timidity and 
dpead of giving offence. From this difference of temper between 
the two Ministers, it followed that the love of power, in which both 
concurred, was manifested in opposite ways, — Sir Robert's by 
bearing none but mutes in the Cabinet; Mr. Pelham'sby shrinking 
from any new opponent in the Commons. In the same proportion, 
however, as his abilities fell below his predecessor's, did they rise 
above his brother the Duke of Newcastle's. He had probity, in- 
dustry, punctpality ; he was a good speaker on points of business, 
and a good Minister for quiet times. He never incurred lavish 

(1) To Mr. Pelham, Joly IS. 174S. (Goxe's Pel- appears to be disproTed by Orford's confldenUal 

^^^■) letters as pabUshed in Goxe's sobsequeBt work. 

(1) See this letter in Coxa's PeUiam4Tol. i. p. 8S. Sot woald it be easy to explain why the King 

In his Memoirs of Walpole, Mr. Coxe says, '* it is should think it desirable to consult Lord Orford 

" more than pmbable that before the return of flKain. haring before he left £uglaod received Us 

" Rushoui's messeogcr. the Kliig had conjyulted upinion and advice on the very point aMssue, 
" the iSarl of Orf'.'id ' '[>. 7Sj.) ihlg. however. 
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espeow^ «X0ept wfaen the King very {larticidarly desired it ;, pot 
forsook his friends, but on extremely pinching qnestions. In short, 
we may plaoe him in that krge and respectable class of statesmen, 
whom contemporaries do right to keep in ofBce, bat whom poste- 
rity will seldom take the tronble to remember. 

The Tiew of the King in preferring Pelham, besides his dislike 
of Bath and his regard for Orford, seems to have been that, since 
the Hanoverian troops, the foreign subsidies, and the dissensions 
of the Generals were likely to excite considerable clamours, it was 
absolntely requisite to secure the most powerful assistance in the 
Bousis of Commons. At the same time^' boweyer. Gar teret's favour 
and eonfidenee in all foreign businesa continued unimpaired. 
Under these circnmstanoes, the following was the advice of Pelham's 
<dd patron in lf(Mrfolk ; ^^ 6atn time, strengthen yourself, and enter 
^' into no hasty aagagements {i)J' Such a course was sufSciently 
agreeable lo Pelham'a natural eautfon. He made no rash or un- 
necessary alterations. He found places for hi$ friend Henry Fox, 
and for Lord Middlesex, an adherent of the Prince of Wales. The 
Paymastership of the Fcnrces, vacant by his own elevation, he 
bestowed on Winnington ; and, requiring for himself the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he gratified Sandys on his r^ilrement 
with a peerage and a pkoe in the Royai Holiseh(dd. And when, 
in the ensuing Deoend>er, two Members of the Cabinet, Lords 
Gower and Cc^ham, resigned from diisgust, at finding thai the 
Hanoverian troops were still to be continued, the Privy Seal was 
transferred to Lord Chotanondeley, although on this last occasion. 
Lord Bath atrained his whole influence in favour of Lord Carlisle. 
I^ is renoorkaUe, that, from the long tenure and exorbitant power 
pf Walpde in government, the ofiSce he had filled at the head of 
the Treaanry was now universally considered as that of the Prime 
Ministry whereas, previous to 1721, the main authority had often 
been rested in a Secretary of State. 

Another advantage to Pelham, at this period, aocrued from the 
death of (wo prmcipal chiefs of the new Opposition, Lord Hervey 
and the Duke of Argyle. The brilliant parts of Hervey had been 
always diecked by his feeble health, while the great name of 
Argyle was lowfcred by his rapid changes, and recent Jacobite 
connexions. Leaving no male issue, Argyle was succeeded in bis 
Utlee and estates by his hrother, and of late his bitter enemy, the 
Earl of Isb. Never did such near kinsmen display less affinity of 
mind. With idl his faults and follies, Argyle was still brave, elo- 
quent, and accomplished, a skilful officer and a princely nobleman. 
Isla, on the contrary, was base and mean — ^' his heart is like his 
^^ aspect, vile," says Hanbury Williams, — suspect of having be- 

(1) Lord Orford to Mr. Pelham. Jaly 13. 1743. sportsman adds, " Whig it with all opponents that 
This was written In anticipation of the event. In " will parly, but 'ware Tory l " Apyugt J5. 17«» 
a jtnlweqiient letter the veteran statesman and 
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trayed Wal^le at his fall (1), I believe, UDjnstty, yet sehkmi on 
any occasion, swayed either by gratitude or generosity. 

The King and Lord Carteret having returned to England, the 
Parliament was opened on the Ist of Becember. The Opposition 
did not appear very formidable on common questions j thus, an 
attempt to put a negative on the Address of Thanks was rejected 
by 278 against 149. But the unpopularity of Hanoverian troops 
and Sardinian subsidies armed them with extraordinary strength. 
Chesterfield and Pitt, above all, thundered against Carteret, as the 
author of these measures, and transferred to him most of the bard 
names which had so lateljr resounded against Walpole. On the 
very first night ot the S^ion, Pitt denounced him as ^^ an exe- 
^< crable, a sole Minister, who seems to have drunk of the potion, 
^^ which poets have described, as causing men to forget their 
^^ country. " And on another occasion, after calling 
him ''the Hanover-troop-Minister" — ** a flagitious 
^' task^naster " — ^^ with the sixteen thousand Hanoverians as his 
^^ placemen, and with no other party;" in short, after he had 
exhausted invectives, he added, '^Butl have done; if he were 
*' present I would say ten times B[iOFa(2X: '': In4be same debate, a 
cousin of Lord Strange went even further — if that was possible— 
in violence ; his own friend, George Grenville, called him to order; 
and we find even Mr. Yorke complaining of ^* the inconsiderate 
" warmth of Stanley (3) . " 

Motions against the Hanover troops and Hanover measures 
were now brought forward, night after night, in every variety of 
{otm. The arguments I need not recapitulate ; they were nearly 
the same as in the previous session. On these points the Minis- 
terial majorities were neither large nor willing, while the nation 
from without were loud in their expressions of resentment. It 
frequently happened that the toast of ^^ No Hanoverian King " ^^^ 
proposed even in loyal companies, and the very, name of Hano- 
verian became a by-word of insult and reproach. Thus fraught 
with all but universal unpopularity, the question of the foreign 
troops had begun to scare even the most resolute memb^« of the 
Cabinet. All except Carteret wavered. A letter is preserved 
from the Duke of Newcastle, in which he argues against the 
Hanoverian mercenaries, as strongly as he did for them a few 
months after (4). Mr. Pelham, as usual, was timorous; his fears 
were quickened by his brother's, and the measure would un- 
doubtedly have been dropped but for the interposition of I^r^ 

(1) This charge b broadly urged by Sir C. Han- (f) H. Walpole to Sir B. HaMi. itxn^^ s^' 

bury Williams, in a poem, from which the line 1744. , (n 

above is taiien (Worlis, vol. i. p. ».) ; and It (8) Mr. P. Yorke's Jouninl, Pari. **•*' , * om- 

is more ibaii once hinted by Horace Walpole in p. 484. It is added that " the scene could be ^ ^ 

his letters. Bat I observe that Sir Robert himself pared to nothing bnt a tnmaltuoaa polish Piew 

attached no weight to it. See his warm letter of (4) To Lord Ilardwicke, November 7. ^^*»• 
i'on;;ratiila(ton to Jsla on his accession to the 
DukeaoQi. ^'Joic's Walpole. vol. ill. p 599.) 
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Orford. ThisTeta-an statesman^ on coming to to^n, most warmly 
^precated such an insult (for so he deemed it) to his Royal 
master : he used his authority over Pelham and his other parti- 
sans in the Cabinet— -an authority that finally prevailed oyer their 
darms. And though, hitherto, he had seldom appeared, and 
never spoken in the House of Lords, having remarked to his brother 
Horace that he had left his tongue in the House of Commons, yet 
on this occasion his eloquent voice vras once more raised, beseech- 
ing their Lordships to forget their cavils and divisions and unite 
in affection round the throne (1). It v^^as solely owing to him that 
(he torrent 6f public opposition was braved and overcome * ' The 
*^' whole world/' says his son, '* nay, the Prince himself, allows 
*' that if Lord Orford had not come to town, the Hanover troops 
"had been lost (2)." 

Whatever may be thought of the system of buying troops from 
Germany, ^^ that great market of men, " as Pitt emphatically 
called it in debate (3), we must own that it was no fit season to 
disband the army, when the perils of the war were rapidly 
fliickening around us. The French Government, irritated by the 
Treaty of Worms, had, on their part, concluded at Fontainebleau 
an aHiance offensive and defensive with Spain. They determined 
to send forth a superior army in the next campaign, with their 
young King at its head, and, instead of continuing the contest as 
auxiliaries, to issue a direct declaration of hostilities against both 
England and Austria ; nay more, they were encouraged by the 
clamours against the Hanoverians, and the other symptoms of po- 
pular discontent in England, to undertake a Jacobite invasion — ^an 
attempt of which a fuU account shall presently be given. It was 
met, however, with prompt resolution, both by the Ministry and 
by the Parliament. Several members of the Opposition — none 
more conspicuously than Pitt--:laid aside, for the moment, their 
party animosities to withstand the common danger. The Duke of 
Marlborough, in spite of his recent resignation, hastened up to 
London to move a loyal Address in the House of Peers. The Earl 
of Stair, forgetting his wrongs, offered his services in any station, 
and in return was graciously appointed Gonunander in Chief. It 
soon appeared — a fact till lately incomprehensible to foreign na- 
tions — that the most ardent adversaries of the Minister might be 
among the most zealous subjects of the King. The high Tories 
and Jacobites, on their pa^rt, expecting that their cause would 
soon be decided by other weapons than words, prudently, for the 
most part, kept aloof from the debates. Supplies were voted to 
the amount of nearly 10,000,000/. including subsidies of 300,000/. 
to Austria, and 200,000/. to Sardinia. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, but only for two months. A Bill was brought in, 

(1) See bis speecb at lengtb, In Coxe*s Memoir«, (t) H. Walpole to Sir H. Hana, January ik. 17U, 
p. 738. ' (3) Pari. Utot. Tol. xlii. p. 468. 
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from the canks of OppoMtion, proyiding (bat (he penalties on 
treasooable GorreqpoDdeiice with the Ppeteader shoidd extend to 
correspondence with his idiilihren. But on reaching the Upp^ 
House two additional dauses w(«re proposed by tbeLordGhanoellor : 
one, to attaint the 90ns of the Pretender, in case th^ should at- 
teippt to land ; and th^ QUm$ tQ ei^tend the penalties of the Act to 
tbfd pos^rity of those w|)p ^bonld be c<m?icted puader it, dsFing 
the lifetime of both the jopng Pretenders. The former danse 
passed unanimously; bpt ^e latter, which tended to impose a 
pruel ppupshment on children for the offences of their fathers^ 
was strepuously though inefiectiially ojqposed by the Duke of 
Bedfojrd an4 Lord C2hesterpeld in one House, by Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Strange ?n the other. 

Out of Parliament the proc-eedings were not less vigorons* A 
prodana^^lon was issued for putting the laws in force against Pa- 
pists aw) ]!fonjurors. Lord Barrimore and Colopel Cecil w^e ar- 
Fjestpd ape} e]R:amined, but po material discoveries being made 
agajns^ tbeoj they were soon afterwards released (1). Troops were 
directed ^j forced marches to the Southern coast} and an applica- 
jtion was sept to the Dptch for the 600Q auxiliaries vW^ they 
were bQppd by trepty to fprpisb in case of m iPY»?ic>fl? U>j^ 
addressesand protestatiop^of service poured ip ffQn^eyery cii^arter. 
Yet, with al) this outward show, it appears tb^t, ip trptb, po more 
than 7000 IBngpshipep, in arpis, could ha dr^^p pgpV^if fqj: ih^ 
defence pf the ic^pital or apy of the peighbopriag fsopptfes, while, 
op the other ba^, the J^cqbite conspiracy wajii e^tepsive^ well 
laid, and r^dy to burst forthf The vet^an brother of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, wbose sagacity and zeal for the Protestant Succes- 
sion are equally unquestionable, laments in private that, '^I see 
*' nothing but words stirring in the City, for the sppport of the 60- 
'' vernment- I do not look upon Addresses to carry ^ith them 
'^ powder and ball — and I apprehepd tbqit the people may 
'' perhaps look on apd cry ' Fight dog! jSght bear! ' if they do no 
^' worse (2) ! " As it appears to me, the fate of iSngland at this 
juncture bnng suspended on the winds apd the waves : had these 
not favoured P4 the capse of the Stuarts might, nay must, for a 
season have prevailed $ but, as with the Spanish 4i^piada} fuyit 
Deus et dissipantur! 

(1) Tbe Earl of Barrrmore, ao IrUh Peer, and a to the exiled family. See Ur. Yorke's Journal, 

Member of ttte House of Commons In England, i^arl. Hist. vol. xliL p. 668. and Tindal's History, 

was at tbb time the oldest Lientenanl General in vol. ix. p. 17. 

the serrice: he died in 1747, at the age of eighty. (2) See Mr. Walpole's confldenlial letter to 

His fortnne was great, bat his temper penurious ; Mr. Trevor, March 8. 1744, in Coxe's Life of the 

In his political principles he was wholly devoted former, p. 2S9. 
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CHAPTER XXVl. 



Ever since the accession of Cardinal Tencin to power, the Ja- 
cobites had formed the most sanguine hopes of French support. 
His attachment to the House of Stuart— the favours it had bestowed 
upon him — his enterprising temper, as contrasted with the dilatory 
prudence of Fleury— the rancour excited by the progress of the 
war— these circumstances might well justify their expectations. 
Nor were they disappointed. The Cardinal immediately renewed ^ 
the negotiation with the British exiles at Paris, w|iich had greatly 
languished in the last year of Fleury's life, but which was still in the 
bands of Lord Sempill, and Drummond of Bohaldie. He also dis- 
posed the French Gorernment in favoui^f the scheme, and found 
the King's mind, though indolent, yet vrml inclined to the Stuarts, 
as to his kinsmen, in whose veins as in his own ran the heroic 
blood of Henry Quatre. Nor were considerations of policy want- 
ing, to show tbe French the importance of at least distracting the 
British from foreign affairs, and^ if possible, placing a grateful ally 
upon their throne. Arrangements were, therefore, speedily in 
progress for an expedition to England, and a smaller one to Scot- 
land, to be assisted by simultaneous risings in both countries. For 
these was needed the presence of the exiled Prince as their object 
and leader. But, as even the youth of James had never been re- 
markable for enterprise, and as he was latterly weighed down by 
age and disappointments, the hopes of his partisan^ had for some 
time rested on his son Prince Charles, then in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, endowed by nature with many, and by their ima- 
ginations with all, great qualities. 

Charles Edward Stuart is one of those characters that cannot be 
portrayed at a single sketch, but have so greatly altered, as to re- 
quire a new delineation at different periods. View him in his 
later years, and we behold the ruins of intemperance— as wasted 
but not as venerable as those of time ; — we find him in his antici- 
pated age a besotted drunkard, a peevish husband, a tyrannical 
master — his understanding debased, and his temper soured. But 
not such was the Charles Stuart of 1745! Not such was 
the gallant Prince full of youth, of hope, of courage, who, landing 
with seven men in the wilds of Moidart, could rally a kingdom 
round his banner, and scatter his foes before him at Preston 
and at Falkirk ! Not such was the gay and courtly host of Holyrood! 
Not sijch ^as he, whose enduraacc of fatigue apd eagerness for 
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battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst Highland chiefs ; while 
fairer critics proclaimed him the most winning in conrersation, 
the most graceful in the dance ! Can we think lowly of one who 
could acqnire sach upbounded popularity in so few months, and 
over so noble a nation as the Scots j who could so deeply stamp 
his image on their hearts that, even thirty or forty years after 
his departure, his name, as we are told, always awakened the 
most ardent praises from all who had known him — the most 
rugged hearts were seen to melt at his remembrance — ^and tears 
to steal down the furrowed cheeks of the veteran? Let us, then, 
without denying the faults of his character, or extenuating the 
degradation of his age, do justice to the lustre of his manhood. 
The person of Charles — (I begin with this for the sake of female 
readers)— :was tall and well-formed ; his limbs athletic and active. 
He excelled in all manly exercises, and wa^ inured Jto every kind 
of toil, especially long mai'ches on foot, having applied himself to 
field sports in Italy, and become an excellent walker (1). His face 
was strikingly handsome, of a perfect oval and a fair complexion ; 
his eyes light blue ; his Atures high and noble. Contrary to the 
custom of the time, which prescribed perukes, his own fair hair 
usually fell in long ringlets on his neck. This goodly person was 
enhanced by his graceful manners ; . frequently condescending to 
the most familiar kindness, yet always shielded by a, regal dignity, 
he had a peculiar talent to please and to persuade, and never failed 
to adapt his conversation to the taste or to the station of those 
whom he addressed. Yet he owed nothing to his education : it had 
been entrusted to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Irish Roman Catholic, 
who has not escaped the suspicion of being in the pay of the British 
Government, and at their instigation betraying his duty as a 
teacher. I am bound to say that I have found no corroboration 
of so foul a charge. Sheridan appears to me to have lived and died 
a man of honour ^ but History can only acquit him of base perGdy 
by accusing him of gross .neglect. He had certainly left his pupil 
uninstructed in the most common elements of knowledge. Charles's 
letters, which I have seen amongst the Stuart Papers, are written 
in a large, rude, rambling hand like a school-boy's. In spelling 
they are still more deficient. With him " humour, " for example, 
becomes omer ; the weapon he knew so well how to wield, is a 
soRD ; and, even his own father's name appears under the alias 
of GEMS. Nor are these errors confined to a single language : 
who— to give another instance from his French — would re- 
cognize a hunting-knife in gooto de chas? I can, theref(x*e, readi- 
ly believe that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew very little . of 
the History or Constitution of England (2). But the letters of 
Charles, while they prove his want of education, no less clearly dis- 
ci) Boswell'i Tour to the Hebrides, p. m. e<l- (i) Anecdotes of his own Time, p. toi. 
1785. 
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play his natural powers, great energy of diaracter, and great 
warmth of heart. Writing confidentially, just before he sailed 
for Scotland, he says, '' I made my devotions on Pentecost Day, 
'' recommending myself particularly to the Almighty on this occa- 
' ' sion to guide and direct me, and to continue to me always the 
'^ same sentiments, which are, rather to suffer any thing than fail 
" in any of my duties (1). " His young brother, Henry of York, 
is mentioned with the utmost tenderness ; and, though on his re- 
turn from Scotland he conceived that he had reason to complain of 
Henry's coldness and reserve, the fault is lightly touched upon, and 
Charles observes that, whatever may be his brother's want of kind- 
ness, it shall never diminish his own (2). To his father, his tone 
is both afiectionate and dutiful : he frequently acknowledges his 
goodness ; and when, at the outset of his great enterprise of 1745, 
be entreats a blessing from the Pope, surely, the sternest Roma- 
nist might forgive him for adding, that he shall think a blessing 
from his parent moreprecious and more holy still (3). As to his 
friends and partisans. Prince Charles has been often accused of 
DOt being sufficiently moved by their sufferings, or grateful for 
Iheir services. Bred up amidst monks and bigots, who seemed far 
less afraid of his remaining excluded from power, than that on 
gaining he should use it liberally, he had been taught the highest 
notions of prerogative and hereditary right. From thence he 
. might infer, that those who served him in Scotland did no more 
than their duty — were merely fulfilling a plain social obligation, 
and were not, therefore, entitled to any very especial praise and 
admiration. Yet, on the other hand, we must remember how 
prone are all exiles to exaggerate their own desert, to think no 
rewards sufficient for it, and to complain of neglect, even where 
none really exists ; and moreover that, in point of fact, many pas- 
sages from Charles's most familiar correspondence might be ad- 
duced to show a watchftil and affectionate care for his adherents. 
Asa very young man, he determined that he would soonel* submit 
to personal privation than embarrass his friends by contracting 
debts (4). On returning from Scotland he told the French Minis- 
ter, D'Argenson, that he would never ask any thing for himself, 
but was ready to go down on his knees to obtain favour for his 
brother exiles (5). Once, after lamenting some divisions and mis- 
conduct amongst his servients, he declares that, nevertheless, an 
honest man is so highly to be prized that,/^ unless your Majesty 

(i) Second letter of June 19. 1748. See Ap- Cardinal— « measure most Injurious to the Stuart 
pendlx. cause, and carefally concealed till the last 



(2) Letter to his father, December 10. 1746. Ap- meat from his brother, so as to prevent hla 

IMndix. remonstrances— produced an almost complete 

(S) Letter of June IS. 1748. Appendix. James estrangement between Charles and his family. 

on his part writes to his son with warm 'aflfeo- (4) " I never lore to owe, but, on the contrarr 

tlon, many of his letters beKinnlng with the *' I will deprlTC myself of lltUe conyenlences 

Italian name of endearment, " Hy dearest Car- " rather than run In debt." Letter, June 1. 1744, 

looclo."— Bat my remarks apply no further than Stnart Papers. 

July, 1747, w&eift Uie Bomlnation 0; Henry as a (») Utter of Dec. i», i74e. Appendix. 
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" orders me, I ^ocdd part with them with a sore heart (1)/* Nay 
more, as it appears to me, this warm feeling of Charles for his un- 
fortunate friends survived almost alone, when, in his decline of life, 
nearly every other noble quality had been dimmed and defaced 
from his mind. In 1785 Mr. Greathed, a personal friend of Mr. 
foxj succeeded in obtaining an ihterview with him at Rome, 
fieing alone with him for some time, the English traveller stu- 
diously led the conversation to his enterprise in Scotland. The 
Prince showed some reluctance ito enter upon the subject, and 
seemed to sufiTer much pain at the remembrance ; but Mr. Great- 
bed, with more of curiosity than of discretion, still persevered. 
At length, then, the Prince appeared to shake off the load which 
oppressed him ; his eye brightened, his face assumed unwonted 
animation ; and he began the narrative of his Scottish campaigns 
with a vehement energy of manner, recounting his noarches, his 
battles, his victories, and his defeat, his hair-breadth escapes, and 
the inviolable and devoted attachment of his Highland followers, 
and at length proceeding io the dreadful penalties which so many 
of them had subsequently undergone. But the recital of their suf- 
ferings appeared to wound him far more deeply than his own ; 
then, and not till then, his fortitude forsool^ him, his voice faltered, 
his eye became fixed, and he fell to the floor in convulsions. At 
the noise in rushed the Duchess of Albany, his illegitimate daugh- 
ter, who happened to be in the next apartment. '* Sir," she 
exclaimed to Mr. Greathed, ''what is this! ypu must have been 
'^ speakidg io my father about Scotland and the Highlanders 1 No 
^^ one dares to mention these subjects in his presence (2). ^ 

Once more, however, let me turn from the last gleams of the 
expiring flame to the hours of its meridian brightness. — In esti- 
mating the abilities of Prince Charles, t may first observe that they 
stood in most direct contrast to his father's. Each excelled in what 
the other wanted. No man could express himself with more 
clearness and elegance than James : it has been said of him that 
he wrote better than any of those whom he employed (3) ; but, on 
the other hand, his conduct was always deficient in energy and 
enterprise. Charles, as we have seen, was no penman; while in 
action — in doing what deserves to be written, and not in merely 
Writing what deserves to be read— he stood far superior. He had 
some little experience of war, (having, when very young, joined 
the Spanish army at the siege of Gaeta (4), and distinguished him- 
self on that occasion,) and be loved it as the birthrightbothi of^a 
Sobieski and a Stuart. His quick intelligence, his promptness of 
decision, and his contempt of danger, are recorded on unquestioo- 

(1) Letter of January Id. 1747. See Appendix. bat 1786, ad Charles wai still at Flor«noe fa the 

(2) Scottish Episcopal Magazine, to). U. p. 177. former year, and not yet Joined by hfa dasrhter. 
and Chambers' History of the nehellion of 1745, (8) See Haopherson's Slato Papers, vol. IL p. tis, 
TOU U. p. 381. The right date must be not 1783 (4) Hnratorl, Annal. (fltal. toI. xU. p. 907. 
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able MsttflllDfty. Kis tsAeftts as a leader ptobaHjr never rose aboye 
the eoanacm level ; y^, to some ca^es in Scofland, where he and hiii 
more practised offioers diflfered in opinion, it will, I think, appear 
that they were wrong Md he was right. No knight of the olden 
time etmld have a Idftier sense of honour ; indeed he poshed it to 
saeb wild extremes, that it often led him into erroi* and misfbrtdnei 
Thus, he lost the battle of Ouiloden in a great measure because h# 
difidateed to take stdvantage bf the ground, and deemed it mor« 
chivalrous to meet the enemy on equal terms. Thus, also, his 
wilful and froward eonduet at the peace of M% la Ghapelle pro- 
ceeded from a false point of honour, which he thought involved in 
it. At other times, again, this generous spirit may deserve tm- 
mingled praise t he eould never be persuaded or provoked into 
adopting any harsh measures of retaliation ; his extn»ae lenity to 
his prisoners, even to such as had attempted his life, was, it seems, 
a common matter of eomplaint among his troops (i) ; ahd» even 
when encouragement had been given to his assassination, and a 
price put upon his head, he continued most earnestly to urge that 
in no possible case should '^ the Elector, *' as he called his rival, 
suffer any personal injury or insult. This anxiety was always pre- 
sent in his mind. Mr. F(»*sy th, a gentleman whose description of 
Italy is far the best that has appeared, and whose scrupulous ac- 
curacy and superior means of information will be acknowledged 
by all travellers, relates how only a f^w years after the Scottish 
expedition, Charles, relying on the faith of a single adherent, set 
out for London in an hiimble disguise, and under the name of Smith. 
On arriving there, he It^as Introduced at midnight into a room full 
of conspirators whom he had never previously seen. ^^Here/' 
said his conductor, ^^ is the person you want," and left |iim locked 
op in the mysterious assembly. These were men who imagined 
themselves equal, at that time, to treat with him for the throne of 
England. ^' Dispose of me, gentlemen, as you please,'' said Charles ; 
^^ my lifb is in your power, and I therefore can stipulate for no- 
'' thing. Yet give me, I entreat, one solemn promise that if your 
'^ design should succeed, the present family shall be sent safely and 
^' honourably home (2)." 

Another quality of Charles's mind was great flmmess of resdu- 
tion, which pride and sorrow afterwards hardened into sullen 
obstinacy. He was likewise, at all times, prone to gusts and sallies 
of anger. When his language became the more peremptory from A 
haughty consciousness of his adversities. I have found among his 
papers a note without direction^ but no doubt intended for some 

(1) Capt. DanleVs KarratlTte, MS. wards. A medal, In my possesalon, has on ono 

(1) FonfUi's Jtaly, p. M9. Geneva ed. He is, side Prince Chorlea^ head, and on the other the 

however, mistaken as to the date of this Jonrney, inscription, latamiri oivbs, bkpt. xxin. mdccui 

which was nndonbtedly September, ITBO. Sdh This date, there Is reason to conjectare, refers to 

King^ Anecdotes, p. tM. There seems to have Charles hayinf dKlated binuell a Protestant, 
been another soch conspiracy two years after* 
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tardy officer t it contained only these words t ^^ 1 order you tQ exe* 
^^ cute my orders, or else never to come back." Such harshness 
might, probably, turn a wavering adherent to the latter alterna- 
tive. Thus, also, his public expressions of resentment against 
the Court of France, at different periods, were certainly far more 
just than politic. There seemed always swelling at his heart a 
proud determination that no man should dare to use him the 
worse for his evil fortune, and that he should sacriGce any thing or 
every thing sooner than his dignity. « 

Such is, I conceive, a true and impartial portrait of Prince 
Charles, as he departed from Rome, and as he arrived in Scotland. 
I shall afterwards have occasion to explain some of ihe causes that 
ere long -impaired the merits and darkened the shades of his 
character ; and, at this place, it only remains for me to touch upon 
some features, inconsistent with the portrait I have drawn^ bat 
resting, as I think, on no sufficient evidence. ^^ He was a miser,'' 
says Dr. King. ^'I have known him, with two thousand louis- 
'' d'ors in his strong box, pretend he was in great distress, and 
'^ borrow money from a lady in Paris who was not in affluent cir- 
" cumstances. Hismostfaithfulservantswereillrewarded (l)."..^. 
First it should be remembered that the testimony of Dr. King is 
very far from impartial to the Stuarts f he was that worst : of all 
enemies, a former friend. If the facts of his story be truly stated, 
and his authority, though not impartial, is yet, I own, of no in- 
considerable weight — they will certainly admit of no defence. But 
as to the charge of avarice in general, and of sparing rewards tohis 
servants, I may observe that for the sake of the exiles themselves, 
and with a view to their certain and complete relief, it was surely 
better for Charles to be thrifty of his means, and to collect money 
for the execution of one great enterprise, rather than to scatter it 
in vague and casual acls of bounty. 

^^ But he was a coward ! " Such is the language of those who 
love to trample on the fallen, and to heap imputations upon him 
whom fortune has already overwhelmed. When Lochiel, Lord 
George Murray, and so many other brave men so often censured 
Charles as rash, and checked his headlong eagerness for battle, can 
it be doubted ttiat he equalled (for none could exceed) them in 
bravery? But who are they that assert the contrary? Helvetius^ 
the French philosophist, whose house at Paris was for some time 
Charles's residence, told David Hume that the Prince was utterly 
faint-hearted, insomuch that when the expedition to Scotland was 
in preparation, it had been necessary to carry him on ship-board 
by main force, bound hand and foot (2). Now, on the contrary, 
there are no faCts in all history better attested than that, throughout 
his stay in France, Charles warmly pressed* the expedition against 

(1) Anecdotes of his own Time. p. sos. iS. 1T7S. Mimoirai Seorehi de Dnltolf, ToL t, 

(s) Leuer from Hume to Dr. Priogle, Febmary p. 189. 
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many of his friends, Yfho wished to await a more favourable 
opportnnity, and that, in Scotland, it was solely his earnest persua- 
Hon that prevailed upon the first Highlanders to rise. The 
documents which have since appeared not only establish these facts 
in the clearest manner, but must tend, by subverting the testimony 
of Helvetius on one point, to render it worthless on all others (1). 

But the cowardice of Charles is also asserted by the Chevalier 
Johnstone, an ofScer of his own army. This, at first sight, may 
appear unimpeachable authority. The keener eyes, howeVer, of 
Sir Walter Scott, and other Scottish antiquaries, have discovered 
thai Johnstone, in other parts of his narrative, shows himself quite 
unworthy of credit. Thus a most minute and circumstantial story, 
which he ascribes to Gordon of ^bbachie, is proved to be in all its 
parts an utter fiction. Thus, again, his own private circumstances 
are found to be in some respects the very opposite from what 
he represents them (2). After such detections, I can only value 
Johnstone's Memoirs for their military criticisms and remarks, but 
shalt never admit them as sufficient evidence for facts. The com- 
plaints of men who in their vanity think their services slighted, or 
the calumnies of those who forsake, and then, to excuse their fors^- 
ing, slander, the defeated, are always too readily welcomed by 
contemporary rancour. But there is I believe no higher duty — I 
am sure there is no greater pleasure — in history, than to vindicate 
the memory of a gallant and unfortunate ^nemy . 

Early in the summer of 1743, Cardinal Tendn wrote to the old 
Pretender, urging that Prince Charles should at once proceed from 
Rome to France, so as to be ready to take the command of the in- 
tended expedition whenever that should be prepared. The answer 
of James, however, far more sagaciously points out, that his son's 
journey should rather be deferred till thoise preparations were 
completed, as it would otherwise serve to put the British Govern- 
ment upon its guard, and induce it to adopt more active measures * 
of defence (3). Accordingly, the previous step was to draw together 
15,000 veterans at Dunkirk to be commanded, under Charles, by 
the Mareschal de Saxe, an illegitimate son of the late King of 
Poland, and at that time the most skilful and intrepid officer in 
the French service : a large number of transports for the descent 
were collected in the Channel, and a fleet of eighteen sail of the 
line, for their protection, was ready to sail from the harbours of 
Rochefort and Brest. Notice of these equipments, and of their 
state of forwardness, being duly sent to Rome, James, on the 23d 
of December, 1743, put his name to several important acts — ^a 
proclamation to the British people, to be published on the landing 
— and a Commission, declaring the Prince, his son. Regent, with 

(1) See this argnment more fally urged In |i (8) See this letter in the Appendix : it Is dated 
vote to Warerler, toL it. p. m. reTlsed ed. Jane tj, ilh^ ; tfie Ml of JD«tt(»feD. 

(9) See the Qoarteriy Review, No. IxiU p. Sii. 

H. 11 
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full powers in his absence (1 ) . On the same dagr he likewise signed 
a patent to secure rather than to reward, the doubtful fldelity of 
Lord Lovat, by naming him Duke of Fraser, and the King's lieute- 
nant in all the counties north of Spey (2). 

Thus prepared, and full of hope and ardour, Charles took leave 
of his father, and set ottt from Rome on the night of the 9lh of 
January, 1744, on the pretence of a hunting expedition, and after- 
wards in the disguise of a Spanish cQurier. He was attended only 
by a single servant, a faithful groom, who personated a Spanish 
secretary. Both the King of Sardinia by land, and Admiral 
Mathews by sea, were eager if they could to intercept him j but so 
skilfully were his measures taken, that his departure remained a 
secret even to his younger brother during several days (3). 
Travelling day and night, he reached Savona, and, embarking in a 
small vessel, ran through the British fleet at great risk of being 
captured, but aiTived safe at Antibes. From thence he pursued 
his journey, riding post, with such speed as to enter Paris on the 
20th of the same month— the very day on which the pretended 
King at Rome publicly, at his own table, announced his sop's de- 
parture, and received the congratulations ^f his family. 

An interview with the King of France was now eagerly solicited 
by Charles, but in vain ; and it is remarkable, that he was never 
admitted to the Royal presence, untfl after his return from Scot- 
land (4). He held, however, repeated conference^ with the Earl 
Marischal, and Lord Elcho ; the former his avowed, the latter his 
secret, adherent. He then hastened from Paris to direct the inten* 
ded expedition, and took up his residence at Gravelines, where he 
lived in strict privacy, under the name of the Chevalier Douglas^ 
and with only Bohaldie attending him as secretary. It was from 
thence that his eyes, for the first time, greeted the white clifiEs qf 
that island, which he believed himself born to rule, and was 
destined so soon to invade. What visions of glory and empire may 
then have floated before him, and seemed to settle on the distant 
British hills! How little could the last heir and namesake of the 
martyred Charles at that time foresee that he should be even more 
unhappy, because self- degraded, and unlamented in his end ! 

The letters of Charles, at this period, to his father give a lively 
picture of his close concealment -. — ^^ The situatk>n I am in is very 
^' particular, for nobody knows where I am, or what is beccxne <rf 
'^ me ; so that I am entirely buried as to the public, and cannot but 
(^ say ttiat it is a very great constraint upon me, for I am obliged 

fl) S«e these papers In the Collection of the (4) Tindal alleges an interview (vol. ix. p. SI.), 

Declarations and other State Papers of the InsuN and he is (ellowed by all the later writers : hot 

cenU at Edinburgh. Reprinted 1749. the Stuart Papers seem to prore the contrary. 

<8) See Lord LotaVs Trial, 1747, p. 14. James writes to Mr. O'Bryen, August 11. 1746,— 

(8) These singular measxires of precaution are " Depuls que le Prince etait en France, 11 a hti 

fully detailed in a secret letter of inteUigence, " tenu gudre moins que prisonnier; on ne lai a 

IflBt to the Britiah Gotemment, and dated Janvary ** pas permis d'aller ii I'ann^e, et U B*ft ai6me J«^ 

Vi. 1744} tt iiiUl^ fo«ii41a VT Apvwdlx. ** maiSTU to Rol." 
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'< rery often not to stir oat of my room for fear of somebody's 
" noting my face. I very often think that you would laugh very 
*'' heartily, if you saw me going about with a single servant, buying 
'^ fish and other things, and squabbling for a penny more or less ! *' 
And again : '' Everybody is wondering where the Prince is : some 
'' put him in one place, and some in another, but nobody knows 
^^ where he is really; and sometimes he is told news of himself to 
" his face, which is very diverting." — "I have every day large 
^^ packets to answer, without any body to help me but Maloch 
'^ (Bohaldie) . Yesterday I had one that cost me seven hours and a 
'' half (1)/' . About tliis time, however, the Prince received a visit 
from Lord Marischal, who intended to join the expedition to Scot- 
land, but was informed by Charles that it was deferred until that to 
England had sailed. 

Meanwhile the squadrons at Brest and Rochefort had combined, 
and, led by Admiral RoquefeuiUe, were already advancing up the 
British Channel. Our fleet had, till lately, lain anchored at Spithead : 
it consisted of twenty-one ships of the line ; and its commander 
was Sir John Norris, an officer of much experience, but whose en- 
terprise, it is alleged, was quenched by age. He had now steered 
round to the Downs, where, as Captain of Deal Gastle, he had long 
been well acquainted with the coasts, and where, being joined by 
some more ships from Chatham, he found his force considerably 
greater than the French. RoquefeuiUe, by this time, had come 
abreast of the Isle of Wight, and, perceiving no ships left at Spit- 
head, rashly adopted the conclusion that they had all sought shelter 
within Portsmouth Harbour. Under this belief, he despatched a 
small vessel to Dunkirk, to urge that the expedition should take 
place without delay, a direction which was cheerfully complied 
with. Seven thousand of the troops were at once embarked in the 
first transports, the Prince and the Mareschal de Saxe in the same 
ship, and they had put out to sea, while RoquefeuiUe, proceeding 
on his voyage, was already at an anchor off Dungeness. 

At this critical moment the British fleet, having advanced against 
RoquefeuiUe, anchored within two leagues of him, so that the 
Downs and Isle of Thanet were, for the time, left open to invasion. 
The French fleet might have been attacked vrith every advantage, 
and almost certain prospect of not only their defeat, but their 
destruction ; but though a good officer, Norris was no Nelson ; and, 
considering the state of the tide, and the approach of night> resolved 
to deC^ the batUe tiU next morning. Next morning, however, 
the French fleet was gone. RoquefeuiUe seeing the very great 
superiority of his opponent, and satisfied with having made some 
diversion for the transports, had weighed anchor in the night, and 
sailed back towards the French harbours. Next day a dreadful 

(1) To hU fatlier, April 9. April le, and 6. Marcb 1744. Stuart Papen, 
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tempest, which greatly damaged his ships, protected them, however, 
from any pursuit of Norris. 

But the same storm proved fatal to the trausports. It blew — as 
was observed in London on the same day — directly on Dunkirk (1), 
and with tremendous violence : some of the largest ships, with all 
the men on board, were lost; others were wrecked on the coast ; 
and the remainder were obliged to put back to the harbour with 
no small injury. For some time Charles hoped to renew the at- 
tempt ; but the French Ministers were discouraged, and the French 
troops diminished by this disaster. The Mareschal de Saxe was 
appointed to the command in Flanders, the army withdrawn from 
Dunkirk, and the expedition relinquished. 

Under these mortifying circumstances Charles, not yet losing 
hope, sent a message to Lord Marischal to repair to him at Gra- 
velines, and proposed that they should engage a small fishing vessel 
and proceed together to Scotland, where he said he was sure he 
had many friends who would join him. This bold scl^eme — ^yet 
^scarcely bolder than that which Charles put in execution a year 
later, and far better timed as to the preparations of his party — ^was 
strenuously opposed by Lord Marischal, and at length reluctantly 
abandoned by Charles. The Prince's next wish was, to join the 
French army in the ensuing campaign, a project which was in like 
manner withstood and finally baffled by the Scottish nobleman. 
On this last occasion Charles wrote to his father in terms of high 
resentment against Lord Marischal (2). It certainly is no matter 
of blame to a young Prince if he ardently pants for warlike dis- 
tinction ; but on the other hand, Lord Marischal was undoubtedly 
most kind, judicious, and far-sighted in preventing him from 
enterii^ the French ranks against his own countrymen, where his 
restoration was not concerned, and thereby heaping a needless un- 
popularity upon his head. 

As another instance how Tife were divisions and animosities 
amongst those who had every motive to remain united, Jt may be 
metioned that Charles had, at first, neglected to summon the Duke 
of Ormond from his retirement at Avignon, to embark with the in- 
tended expedition. Ormond, it is true, was now an octogenarian, 
and his exertions even in his prime were little worth ; but his name 
and popularity in England had long been a tower of strength. 
The Prince perceived his error when too late, and hastily wrote to 
the Duking pressing him to join the armament, and Ormond ac- 
cordingly set out J but, receiving intelligence upon the road that 
the design had already miscarried, returned to his residence. 

(1) ''There hare been terrible vlnds these four *' the Brest squadron sailed, it had all been d«- 

'* or flye days we hope to hear that these '* cided. We expect the Dutch In four or fire 

" storms, which blew directly on Dnnklrk. have " days." H. Walpole to SirH. Mann, March 1. 1744. 

*' done great damage to their transports. By the Bat the first diTision of the Batch did not aitiT6 

" fortune of the winds, which hare detained them till the I8th. (Tindal'^ Hist. toI. Ix. p. S6.) 

" in port, we have had time to make preparations ; (S) Uii9T, May 11. 1744. Stuart Papers. 
•• If they had been ready three weeks ago, when 
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Disappointed in all projects of immediate action, whether in Eng' 
land, in Scotland, or in Flanders, Charles now returned to Paris. 
Re received a message from the King directing him to remain con- 
cealed ; accordingly, he writes to his father : — ^' I have taken a 
^' hoase within a league of this town, where I am like a . 
^^ hermit (1)." But in a little while the zeal and loquacity of his 
adherents betrayed hiii presence ; so that, as is observed by himself, 
^* at last my being in Paris was le secret de ia gom£dib (2)." At 
some intervals, accordingly, he was allowed to live privately in 
the capital, but at others, he found it necessary to retire to Fitz« 
James, the seat of the Duke of Berwick, where he sought recreation 
infield sports (3). During all this time he carried on an active 
correspondence with his Scottish partisans, whom he soon per- 
ceived to be greatly superior in zeal and determination to his Eng- 
lish. <^ The truth of the matter is," says he at a latter period, 
'' that oar friends in England are a fraid of their own shadow, 
^' and think of little else but of diverting themselves; otherwise, 
''we should not want the King of France (4)." During the last 
two years his adherents in the JNorth had employed, as their prin- 
cipal agent, Mr. John Murray, of Broughton, a gentleman of birth 
and property whom they knew to be active and able, and believed 
courageous and trusty ; and this person being despatched to Paris 
in the summer of 1744, held frequent conferences with Charles. 
In these the Prince appeared sanguine of French assistaqce, but 
declared himself willing to go to Scotland though he brought but 
a single footman (5) ! 

The invasion of England had not been the sole object of the ar- 
maments at Dunkirk and at Brest; the French were equally de- 
sirous of striking a decisive blow upon the naval resources and 
reputation of Great Britain. With this view the fleet at Toulon, 
consisting partly of French, partly of Spanish vessels, was likewise 
directed to sail from that harbour, and to risk an engagement with 
Admiral Mathews. The two fleets met off Toulon on the 22d of 
February, New Style -, the British vessels were the more numerous, 
but in worse condition from the length of time they had kept the 
sea, and a deadly feud rankled between Mathews andLestock, the ' 
first and second in command. Mathews, with his own division, 
attacked the Spanish squadron very gallantly, himself bearing down 
upon the Spanish flag-i^ip, a vessel of 114 guns. Lestock during 
this time kept aloof, withheld, as Mathews aUeged, from motives of 
personal envy; as himself declared, from the confused and doubtful 

(1) Letter, Jane l, 17U. Stoart Papers. " In rerenge for my calling him so formerli". 

(i) To his father, November 16. 17U. " As soon as I am arrived at Fitz-James, I Intend 

(») He writes to Mr. Edgar, Jannary l«. 1748 :— " to begin again to shoot, but no» when it rains. 

" I «n going In two or three days to my conntry- ** Ton will see by this, that according as one ad< 

'* house, where 1 shall be at fall liberiy to hare " tances in years, one gets reason l Adieu." 

" the spleen. It is now two months since I have (4) To his father, February 21. 174S. 

" not handled a gnn, beeanae of the bad weather (8) Examination of Mr. Murray of Broughtqn, 

" nd cold, for which I shonld be called Caccia- August 18. 17V6. See Appendix/ 
" tore tfi Panbtanco by the I>uke, if he knew it, 
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signals of his chief. W^en night parted the cotnbatants, the Spa- 
niards had suffered severely ; their Admiral's ship wds shattered 
to a mere wreck : the Royal Philip was disabled ; and the Poder, 
after being taken and retaken, was finally burnt by the English. 
Next day, the combined squadrons retiring in disorder, Lestock , 
with his division, gave them chase, and was followed by the whole 
fleet; but, just as he was in hopes of coming up with the enemy, 
Mathews gave the signal to cease from pursuit ; a measure difficult 
to explain frpm any other causes than jealousy and resentment. 
Lestock was, moreover, treated with great personal harshness by 
his superior officer, suspended from his command and sent for 
trial to England, where, however, Mathews himself was speedily 
summoned to answer for his conduct. After some proceedings in 
the House of Commons, there ensued a Court Martial, and a most 
protracted and wearisome inquiry : the result being at last, that 
Iicstock was honourably acquitted, and Mathews declared incapable 
of serving His Majesty in future. The Spaniards, on their f part, 
accused the French, though unjustly, of having deserted them in 
the engagement, and, as unjusUy, claimed for themselves the ho* 
Qour of the day, decorating their Admiral, Bon Joseph IVavarro, 
with the pompous title of Marquis de La Victoria (1 ). 

The naval designs of the French Government, and their reported 
reception of the young Pretender, contrary to the stipulations of 
treaties, were loudly complained of by Mr. Thompson, who was 
still British Resident at Paris. His representations, however, were 
met by haughty answers, and terminated by a pid)lic declaration 
of war, issued by France in the mdnth of March, and couched in 
most offensive terms (2). 

About the middle of May, King Louis took the field in person, 
on the side of Flanders, with De Saxe for his general, with 80,000 
effective men for his army. The Allies had undertaken to have 
75,000 in that quarter; but, so grievously bad the Dutchvdnd 
Austrians failed in their contingents, that the whole united force did 
not exceed 50,000. Besides the British Commander, Marshal 
Wade, though a respectable officer, was ill qualified to cope with 
the practised skiU and daring energy of Saxe. He might also 
complain that the Dutch and Austrian generals impeded all his 
measures — as ihey once had Marlborough's — by their jarring and 
jealous counsels ; and he had not Marlborough's high serenity of 
temper and gift of patience — '^patience, " says that great man, 
'' that will overcome all things (3) " — to support him. Thus the 
French, feebly opposed by inferior and divided adversaries, reduced 
within six weeks Courtray, Meniu, Ypres, Fort Enoque, and 
Furnes, and spread alarm to the inmost provinces of Holland. But, 

(1) Goxe'sBoarbon Kings ofSpain, vol. iii. p. 346. (S) Dake ot Harlboroagh to Lord Godolphin 

(2) See this declaration and the counter one of JuIt IS. I70a. 
Eo^land in Tindal's Hist. vol. ix. p. 28—32. 
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ID Jnfy, their progress was arrested by the tidfaigs, that another 
Austrian army bad suddenly burst into Alsace. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine bad with great promptitude drawn \ 
together a considerable force at Heilbronn, and with great skill 
passed the Rhine near Philipsburg in the yery face of the enemy, 
fipom whence, at the head of 60,000 men, he forced the lines of the 
Laater, and drove the French before him to the ramparts of Stf as- 
barg. To a^ert the threatened danger Louis the Fifteenth resolved 
to inarch in person, with half bis army, leaving the rest, under De 
Saxe, to maintain their ground. This would have been the mo- 
mcDt for the Allies in Flanders to undertake some important (q[>era^ 
tioQ; but discord and inefBciency were still the bane of their 
ooancils, and their campaign closed as it had begun without en- 
terprise or glory (1). 

The French King had been but little inured to the fatigues of 
the field, and had sought to alleviate them by the pleasures of the 
table (2). He had advanced as far as Metz on his march to Alsace, 
when he was seized with a violent fever, which increased so ra- 
pidly that, in a few days, his life was despaired of. The news 
reached Paris in the middle of the night ; immediately the Queen 
and Royal Family hastened away to the scene of danger, and 
arrived just when the King's illness had taken a favourable turn. 
Bat the general grief and consternation in the capital can scarcely 
be described. The cry was, '^ If he dies it will be from marching 
'* to our defence." The Churches were opened at midnight, and 
prayws offered for His Majesty's recovery ; but the voices of the 
priests were often overpowered by their own emotion, or lost 
amidst the rising sobs of a loyal and aiSicted people ; and, when 
the tidings of the King's convalescence came, the messenger who 
brought them was embraced and nearly stifled by rejoicing crowds; 
his very horse was covered with kisses, and led in triumph through 
the streets (3). Such feelings are the more remarkable, as flowing 
from duty and principle rather than from gratitude. Louis had, 
hitherto, done nothing for the welfare of his subjects, and seldom 
eyen bestowed a thought upon them except as instruments of his 
pleasures *. he was selfish and cold-hearted, incapable of friendship, 
but always blindly governed by some female favourite. In his 
illness, however, he discerned the error of his ways, and heark- 
ened to the voice of priestly admonition ; he dismissed his reigning 
mistress, Madame de Chateauroux, and declared that if Providence 
spared his life he should henceforth devote it to the good of his 
people. Almost every man, when sick, forms an earnest resolution 
of amendment, and his progress in recovery may be accurately tra- 
ced, day after day, by the slackening of his good intentions. And 
so it proved with Louis. As he grew in strength he recalled his 

(1) Lovd Hardwieke to the Doke of Newcastle, (2) TindaVs Hist. vol. ix. p. 74. 
Aignst 16. ITU. (8) Voltaire, Si^cle de L^oii XV. ch. xii. 
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former mistress, and sunk back to his old Toluptaoos indolence. 
And thus it happened in the course of time, and by the progress of 
misgovernment, that the surname of le bien-aime, which he justly 
obtained from such signal marks of popular affection, has become; a 
byword of derision whenever coupled with his name. ' 'The French 
*' King," says Chesterfield only eight vears^ afterwards, "is both 
*^ bated and despised, which seldom happens to the same man (1).^' 

During the King's illness at Metz there came a diversion to 
Alsace, still more effectual than he could have afforded had he 
remained in health. Frederick of Prussia had for some time viewed 
with jealousy the rapid successes and reviving power of the Aus- 
triansy and apprehended that a restoration of Silesia would be^come 
the aim of their ambition. He had, indeed, pledged himself to 
Maria Theresa, both by public treaties and private promises, bnt 
his liberal mind was emancipated from any such narrow preju- 
dices, as to speak the truth or to keep his word.. Resolved to 
renew hostilities, he had latdy negotiated at Frankfort an engage- 
ment with the Emperor, and now broke into Bohemia at the head 
of 60,000 soldiers, while Moravia was invaded by another division 
of his army. On the 16th of September he reduced Prague, after 
a ten days' siege, making the garrison, no less than 15,000 men, 
prisoners of war. Encouraged by his example, the Imperial 
troops, under Marshal Seckendorf, entered Bavaria, drove a di- 
minished force of Austrians before them, and once more reinstated 
Charles the Seventh in his capital, and in the greater part of his 
electorate. Even the city of Vienna began to tremble at and to 
provide against a siege. But on the very first movements of the 
King of Prussia, Prince Charles had been hastily summoned from 
his conquest of Alsace^ he repassed the Rhine with skill and with 
safety in the presence of a superior enemy, and led his army by 
forced marches to the frontiers of Bohemia, himself proceeding to 
Yienna to concert the military operaticms (2). Maria Theresa, on 
her part, again repaired to Presburg, again appealed, and not in 
vain, to the chivalrous loyalty of the Hungarians; roused the gal- 
lant nobles to renewed exertions in her cause, and saw tumultuous 
but intrepid levies crowd beneath her banner. By these, and by 
Prince Charleses troops combined, the Prussian concpiests were 
speedily retrieved ; and, before the winter, Frederick found himself, 
compelled to evacuate as speedily as he had overrun Bohemia. 

The campaign in Italy was marked by several important events. 
The French, headed by the Infant Don Philip, and by the Prince 
de Conti, not only conquered Savoy, but reduced Nice, forced 

(1) Earl of GhesterOeld to Mr. Dayrollcs, Hay '* poor performance! "says Horace Walpole. "HU 

19. 1752. " Voltalres and bit Literati should correct bis 

(S) See a cnrions letter on the slate of the war,- " worlcs before they are printed. To pen maol- 

from Sir Thomas Robinson, dated September 16. " nifestoes worse than the lowest commt's that is 

17U, and printed in my Appendix. The King of " kept Jointly by two or three HargFayes, is lA* 

Prussia, on beginning hostilities, published a " sufTerable." To Sir H. Mano, August 16. 1744« 
letter or address to the people of Eugtaud : -' a 
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several mountain passes, and routed the King of Sardinia in person 
at the bloody battle of Goni. On the other hand the Austrians, 
onder Prince Lobkowitz, drove the Spanish troops ^m their 
strong position at Rimini, and pursued them towards the frontier 
of Naples with every prospect of defeating them. At this critical 
moment, however, jthe King of Naples broke his neutrality, and 
joined the Spaniards with some forces. The Austrians, though 
oat-numbercdy not dismayed, formed a gallant scheme, resembling 
Prince Eugene's at Cremona, to surprise the Neapolitan King and 
Generals at the head-quarters at Yelletri ; and their first column 
successfully penetrated into the place, set fire to the suburbs, and 
spread no slight consternation among the Spanish army ; but rein- 
forcements, coming up, they were finally repulsed with consi- 
derable slaughter. They then commenced their retreat towards 
the po, and closed the campaign in nearly the same positions as at 
its commencement (1). 

This year England obtained, as captives, the two principal pro- 
moters of the war, the Mareschal de Belleisle and his brother. 
They had been sent in the autumn, by the King of France, on a 
mission to the King of Prussia, but stopping to change horses at 
Elbingerode, a village of the Electorate of Hanover, were detained 
by the magistrates. From thence they were conveyed to England, 
and, refusing to give their parole in the mode it was required, were 
confine for security in Windsor Castle. The Emperor complained 
of their arrest as a breach of the privileges of the Empire; the 
prisoners, themselves, claimed the benefit of the cartel of exchange ; 
and the British Government was inclined to consider them as pri- 
soners, not of war but of state. The question was referred by the 
King to his three Field Marshals, Stair, Cobham, and Wade, who, 
after a due examination of Belleisle's papers and conmiissions, gave 
it as their opinion that Bellisle and his brother |Were prisoners of 
war ; and they were accordingly released under the cartel, and 
sent back to France, after several months* detention (2) : but we 
must acknowledge that in this transaction, the British Govern- 
ment appears neither rightful in its claims, nor speedy in its 
justice. 

On the same day, in the month of October, died the Countess 
Granville and the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough. The former 
event is only remarkable for the succession to her title of her son. 
Lord Carteret, who must henceforth be mentioned as Earl Gran- 
ville. Sarah of Marlborough was nearly a nonagenarian, survi- 
ving both enemies and friends : her rival, the Duchess of Buck- 
iDgham, had died in the preceding year; her satirist. Pope, only 
five months before. To her last, she was precisely the Atossa of 
his masterly delineation:— "cursed with every granted prayer ; 

(1) Munitori, AllMl. d'lW. toI. xU. p. 30S-316. (2) Tindal's Hist. vol. Ix. p. 107. and t88. 
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'^ chfldlesfli with all 6er chfldren ; "• she appeared a living proof that 
riches cannot surely bestow happiness, nor ofispring always inspire 
Section. • Much as she hated all those who had eyer crossed her 
own or her husband's p^th, her fiercest rancour, perhaps, was re- 
served for some of her own descendants ; nor did her gratitude for 
kindness at all koep pace with her resentment of injuries. It may 
be doubted whether her dogs, of whom she speaks with peculiar 
tenderness and respect, did not* at last engross the larger portion 
olr her heart (1). Her enormous wealth, as during her life it had 
indulged her in every caprice of tyranny, enabled her, in her will, 
not only to endow her favourite grandson, John Spencer (Earl 
Spencer^s ancestor), but to mark, by large legacies, her admiration 
of several leading opponents of the Ministry. To Lord Chester- 
field she bequeathed 20,000/., and the reversion of the Wimbledon 
estate (2) ; to Pitt 10,0001., in consideration of '^ the noble defence 
^^ he has made for the support of the laws of England, and to 
*' prevent the ruin of his country (a)." 

The new Earl Granville was now in the very crisis of his mi- 
nisterial fate. His unscrupulous support of all'Hanoverian mea- 
sures had lost him his reputation, both in Parliament and with 
the people, in the same degree as it had secured the boundless 
favour of the King. His Majesty's regard to Granville was at this 
time still further enhanced by his displeasure with the other Mi- 
nisters ; who, in the first place, had opposed his undertaking 
another journey to Hanover, and induced him, much against his 
inclination, to remain this year in England. He said to one of the 
Foreign ambassadors at his Court, that the people here were angry 
at his going to Hanover, when they all went out of town to their 
country-seats ,* but that it was unjust, for Hanover was his country- 
seat, and he had no other (4). Secondly, they were unwilling to 
support His Majesty * in new payments to other German princi- 
palities. On one occasion he exclaimed to the Chancellor, " I wish 
** Saxony could be assisted with a sum of money I" " Upon this," 
writes Lord Hardwicke, " I took the liberty to observe that the 
** large additional subsidy which His Majesty had already granted 
^^ to the Queen of Hungary, was an additional reason against the 
** practicability of this Saxon demand. The King made no reply, 
" but pulled some papers out of his pocket ; so I made my bow (5) !" 
But the Royal displeasure was soon more unequivocally manifested. 
" Our refusal," says Newcastle, *' in the Saxon affair, has pro- 
duced all the resentment that can be shown by manner, by looks, 
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(1) " My tbne dogg haye all of them gratitiide, (9) Maty's Life, p. fiS8. 

*• wit, and good sense, things . Tery rare to be (3) Thackeray's Life, tol. i. p. I ST. 

" found In this ooanlry. They are fond of going (4) Marchmont Papers, vol. I. p. 5* His ■«- 

** out with me, hnt when I reason with them, and Jesty appears to have orerlooked Hampton Coart 

'* tell them it is not proper, they submit, and and Windsor Castle. 

" watch for my coming home, and meet me with (s) To the Dake of Newcastle. August 5. l^^^- 

" as much Joy as If 1 had never given them good Goxe's Pelbam. 
'* advice." Opinions of the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, 1787, p. 18. 
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' by harsh elpressions to those, and to me in particnlar, "who he 

^ thinks have obstiracted his yiews And I think I 

' ean see by the air of the Court and the conrtiers, a greater 
^ shyness towards us, or at least towards me^ than! haye eyer 
' yet obseryed. . . . Upon the whole, I am of opinion that the 
^ King thinks, at present, he has nothing more to hope from us^ 
^ and nothing to fear; that we will go on with his fayourite, Lord 
' Carteret, and he wfll use us accordingly (1)." 
GranyiUe on his part, conscious of far superior talents, elated 
with the Royal fayour (2), and drunk with ambition and wine, 
continued to treat the Pelhams with haughty disdain. He bad eyen 
frankly told them, a few months before, that he should insist on a 
larger share of power. '^ Things," said he, *^ cannot remain as 
^* they are. I will not submit to be oyerruled and outyoted upon 
^' eyery point by four to one. If you will take the Goyernment 
'^ upon you, you may ; but if you cannot, or will not, there must 
'^ be some direction, and I will do it (3)/' Under these circum- 
stances, but not without considerable hesitation, the loye of power 
in the brothers triumphed oyer their timidity, and impelled them 
to decisiye measures. Early in Noyemberthey declared to the 
King, for themselyes, and for the greater part\>f their colleagues, 
that His Majesty must choose between their resignations and the 
dismissal of Lord Granyille.. The alternatiye, as they foresaw, was 
most painful. On the one side lay the King's inclinations, on the 
other his necessities : Hanoyer with GranyiUe, the House of Com- 
mons with Pelham. How could he yenture, while requiring large 
subsidies for his German objects, to alienate the money-giying part 
of the Legislature, and conyert its leaders from placemen into 
patriots? Yet George made eyery resistance in his power, con- 
salted with GranyiUe how to ayert the storm, and sent for Lord 
Orford, who was sick at Houghton, entreating him to come to 
London, and giye his adyice and assistance. Nay, at this crisis, he 
eyen receiyed assistance from the Prince of Wales, who agreed 
with his father only on one point, deyotion to Hanoyer, and who 
rightly considered GranyiUe as the yictim of his Electoral zeal. 
Bat Frederick had little weight eyen with his own party : the ad- 
yice of Orford was strongly against GranyiUe ; the latter failed in 
his oyertures to the Opposition chiefs ; and, thus compeUed, the 
King, on the 23d of Noyember^ announced to the ChanceUor his 
sullen submission. Accordingly, next day the seals were resigned 
by GranyiUe,. and giyen back to his predecessor, the Earl of Har- 
rington (4). 

(1) Dake of Newcastle to Mr. PeUiaia. August (S) Coxe's Life of Horace Lord Walpole, p. S69. 
SS. 1744. (4) See Mr. Yorke's Joarnal. Pari. Hist. vol. xiU. 

(2) " Lord Granyille's maxim was, ' Give any p. 975—983. He calls Granville " this hunted Mi- 
" • man the Crown on his aide and he can defy " nister, at present an outcast from all parties." 



every thing.' Winnington asked him. ' If that The King ascribed the whole blame to Newcastle, 
were true, how became to be Minister?'" who, in his Majesty's own words, "is grown as 
H. Walpole to SirH. Mann, Noyember 26. 1744. " jealous of Lord Grand ville as he had been of 
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With Granville retired Lord Winchelsea and his Board of Admi- 
ralty, and other persons of inferior note, which, together with 
some Cyphers and secret enemies to be flung out, left sufficient 
vacancies for a large accession of new strength. The object of the 
Pelhams was now to guard against the return of their rival, and 
to facilitate their Government in the House of Commons, by a 
coaIiti(m of parties. They accordingly opened a negotiation with 
the principsd men in Opposition, especially with Chesterfield, 
Gower, and Pitt. So well pleased were these at the fall of the 
** sole and execrable minister," that they expressed their readi- 
ness to assist in maintaining the honour of Great Britain, and car- 
rying on the war upon a practicable footing. It was agreed that 
they should unite against Granville and Bath ; that as to public 
questions, the Hanoverians in British pay should be relinquished ; 
and that, as to personal points, the heads of Opposition, whether 
Whig or Tory, should so far as possible be admitted into place. 

During thi3 time the Parliament had met, when there appeared 
a dead calm in both Houses, and in consequence of it a very thin 
attendance. The leaders had imposed silence oh their party ; but 
this interval of apparent tranquillity was filled up by active negoti- 
ations and conferences among themselves. But, here again, the 
utmost difficulties were encountered from the King's ^personal 
aversion, especially to Lord Chesterfield and Mri Pitt. His Ma- 
jesty warmly resented the zeal of both against his Hanoverian ob- 
jectSy nor had he forgotten Chesterfield's connection with the Da-, 
chess of Kendal, and claims under the will of George the Fu*st (1). 
He was also — ^and it must be owned not unreasonably — displeased 
at the prospect that an undoubted adherent of the exiled family, 
like Sir J(^n Hinde Cotton, should be forced into the nominal ser- 
vice of his own (2). 

The repugnance of George prevailed in a few cases ; in most 
others it was surmounted by the necessity of his aflairs, he ex- 
claiming with bitterness, ^^ Ministers are the King in this coua- 
" try (3) !" As the Tories continued to insist on some place for 
Cotton, as the condition of their support, he was appointed Trea- 
surer of the Chamber in the Royal Household. lird Gower re- 
sumed the Privy Seal ; and, according to the elder Horace Walpole, 
'^ several other Tories, Knights of the shire, were ofiered places 
^^ by the mediation of Gower, but serving for Jacobite counties 
^^ could not hazard a new election, and therefore declined the offer, 
'' of which they have since made a merit with their party. This 



" LordOrford, and wants to be Prime Minister, (Coxe's Life of Horace Lord Walpole, p. 176.) It 

" wbich, a puppy 1 how shonld he be ? " H. Wal- would seem that political caricatures were much 

pole to Sir H. Mann, Not. S6. 1744. in Togne, in England, at that period; two yery 

(1) See Vol. I. p. 846. cnrlons ones are mentioned in a letter oL Earl 

(2) A caricature was clrcnlated, representing the Marischal, of Norember 4. 1743. See'Appendix. 
Ministers thrusting Sir John Hinde Cotton, who (8) Notes of GonTersation between the King aa(| 
was extremely corpulent, down (he King's ttiroat. Lord Chancellor. Coie's Pelham, toI. i. p. to;. 
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^^ made room for more of the patriot kind (1)." The jKifig's objec- 
tions to Chesterfield were so far complied with> that the Eurl con- 
sented to b^ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland instead of Secretary of 
Slate; the former post not requiring, and indeed precluding, his 
frequent access to the Royal presence. The Duke of Devonshire, 
the devoted friend of Walpole, and often called by him ^^ the rough 
^^ diamond (2)," became Lord Steward. The Duke of Bedford was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty, with the Earl of Sandwich as 
second Commissioner. A seat at the same board, for George 
Grenville, gratified his uncle Lord Cobham. In the room of Lord 
Sandys, Lord Bathhurst, and Sir John Rushout, stepped in Waller, 
Dodington, and Lord Hobart, while a Lordship of the Treasury was 
conferred on Lyttleton. 

Pitt alone was placeless. He loftily declared tliathe would accept 
no ofSce except that of Secretary at War, and the Ministers were 
not yet able to dispense with Sir William Yonge in that departments 
This resolution of Pitt, joined to the King's pertipacity against 
him excluded him, .for the present, from any share of power. 
But the Pclhams felt his importance, and anxiously courted his aid. 
They promised to take the earliest opportunity to soften or subdue 
the prejudice against him, which rankled in the Royal mind; and they 
were sincere in that promise. Their great object was to prevent 
the return of Granville to ofiice ; their great dread, that Granville 
might form a party in the Lower House : and it was, therefore, their 
evident policy to attempt no deception, and to give no offence to 
any Commoner, so able and aspiring as Pitt. On the other hand, 
Pitt cheerfully concurred in the new arrangements ; he resigned 
his place in the Household of the Prince, who had fallen into 
great contempt, by clinging, like the King, but against his own 
former professions, to Hanover and Granville; and he undertook 
to support the Ministerial measures in the House of Conunons. 
An opportunity for Pitt's public declaration was 
afforded in the January ensuing, when Sir William - 
Yonge moved a grant for continuing the army in Flanders ; a grant 
which the patriots had heretofore strenuously opposed. Pitt, at 
this time, was disabled with gout, and painfully, nay dangerously 
ill ; yet he desired to be carried to his place, and, rising upon his 
crutches, spoke with undiminished eloquence and fire. '^ If," 
said he, ^' this were to be the last day of my life, I would spend it 
^' in the House of Commons, since I judge the condition of my 
^^ country to be worse than even that of my own health." He 
argued, Uiat the question was changed since the preceding year, 
when a certain fatal inflbence prevailed in his Majesty's councils. 
The object seemed then to multiply war upon war, expense upon 
expense, and to abet the House of Austria in such romantic at-- 

(1) To Mr. TreTor, December ». 17H. («) H. Walpole's Memoirs, vol. I . p. 170. 
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tempts, as the recovery of the avdlsa membra imperii, without re- 
gard to the immediate interest of Great Britain. ^ ^ The object now 
^' is," he continued, '' to enable ourselves by a dose connection 
'^ with Holland, to hold out equitable terms of peace, both to j 
'^ friends and foes, without continuing the war a moment longet 
^^ than is necessary for our own rights and those of our allies. We 
^ ' are now free of that Minister, who, when not^ten men in the nation 
'^ were disposed to follow him, supported himself in the Closet, on 
*' that broken reed, a dependence on foreign Princes." He then 
proceeded to compliment Mr. Pelham on his genuine patriotism^ 
and capacity for business, and the new Ministry, for pursuing mo- 
derate and healing measures. ^* I perceive," he exclaimed, ^'a 
" dawn of salvation to my country breaking forth, and I will fol- 
^^ low it as far as it will lead me. I should, indeed^ consider my- 
^' self as the greatest dupe in the world, if those, now at the helm, 
^^ did not mean the honour of their master, and the good of the 
^^ nation. If I Gnd myself deceived, nothing will be left bat to 
^^ act with an honest despair ! " A member present^ no friend of 
of Pitt, declares that ^' his fulminating eloquence silenced all op- 
^^ position," and the question passed with only a single negative 
from Lord Strange (1). 

Indeed, so thoroughly were the leading members, whether Tory 
or Patriot, reconciled by the recent changes, that the Ministers 
might boast to the King, '' If your Majesty looks round the House 
*' of Commons, you wiU find no man of business, or even of 
^^ weight, left, capable of heading or conducting an Opposition (2). ' 
And though some change occurred in that respect, yet still, from 
this period to the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1754, the Oppositionifas 
so feeble, that the debates in Parliament dwindled almost to insigni- 
ficance; they made far less impression on the people, and should 
fill a much briefer space in History. Thus, for example, the 
remainder of the Session of 1745 was marked by no important 
division, and produced only some proceedings on the conduct of 
the Admirals, in the Mediterranean ; a silly motion of Mr. Garew 
for Annual Parliaments; andan attack upon the City act of 1725 (3), 
which was repelled this year, but to which Mr. Pelham prudently 
yielded in the next. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that no sooner had Granville 
fallen, than the Ministers readily slid into what they had previously 
denounced as ^^ his abominable courtly measures (4)." The Ha- 

(t) For this remarkable debate see Hx. Torke's (t) Notes of conversation between Hid Klog and 

Joamal (Pari. Hist. toI. xiU. p. 1052.) and Mr. Cor> Lord ChandkUor. January.5. 1745. 

nabe's letter, January «6. 1746. In my Appendix. (8) See Vol. I. p. 8J0. 

Sir Watkin Wynn also spoke for the question, (4) An expression of the Dnke of Neveastle. SM 

saying, that he agreed with the Conrt for the first Coxe's Lord Walpole of W'olterton, p. sm. The 

time in his life. On the other hand, Sir R. New- Dnke, with a faint effort at consbtency> writer M 

dlgate drily called it *' an old measure from a new his brother, December 80. 1744. " We i>*"'\'!?? 

*' ministry : " bat be ww put down by Pitt. '* because we seem to be in, forget all we i^ifX w 

'* keep Lord GrannUe out \** 
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worema qrstem wat as steadQy pursued, the English money as 
layisUy supplied. All objection to the King's fayourite wish at 
this moment — a new Saxon subsidy — disappeared, as soon as the 
Minister who urged it was removed. In January, 1745, a Qua- 
druple Alliance was concluded between England, Holland, Austria, 
and Saxony; by which, the latter power engaged to furnish 30,000 
men for the defence of Bohemia, in consideration of a subsidy of 
150,0002., two thirds of this to be paid by England, and one third 
by Holland. But the system of German subsidies did not end 
here : such examples are contagious ; and there was scarcely a 
Prince in the Empure, who did not henceforth, think himse|pentitled 
to the praise and pay of Great Britain, even when he only defended 
his own dominions. The Elector of Cologne was gratiOed with 
24,0OO<. i another sum of 8,000/. was not too small to tempt the 
Elector of Mayence. All these, as well as an increased subsidy of 
half a million to the Queen of Hungary, being supported by the 
patriots, were readily passed by the British Parliament. 

With respect to the Hanoverian and Hessian mercenaries, they 
were indeed dismissed the British service, but by a private agree- 
ment with the Queen of Hungary, they were inuuediately taken 
into Austrian pay ; and it was with this very view, that her subsidy 
had been raised from 300,000/. to 500,000/. The only difference 
was therefore, that, in the flrst case, the same foreign troops were 
paid by British money directly, and in the second case, indirectly. 
Nay, more; when the outcry against the Hanoverians had died away, 
the Ministers, knowing that popular clamour can scarce ever be 
effectually revived ppon the same subject, reverted to their former 
plan. In 1746, 18,000 Hanoverians were once more taken into 
Briti^ pay, and the new Parliament of the ensuing year voted 
22,000. 

In all these measures, a strong case of inconsistency may unques- 
tionably be established against the statesmen, who, having first 
vehemently opposed^ afterwards brought forward or acquiesced in 
them. My admiration of Chatham does not lead me to $issert the 
perfection, though it does the purity, of his whole political career. 
Yet, with respect to the Hanover forces, voted after 1745^ we 
should remember that the rd>ellion, which had manifested the 
strength of discontent and the want of troops at home, placed their 
engagement on a new foundation of experience, and afforded far 
more justifiable grounds for their support. 

The new Lord Lieutenant of Irland, before proceeding to his 
Government, consented to undertake another embassy to the Hague, 
to endeavour to bring the Butch into a more hearty co-operation 
in the war. : In this object every preceding negotiator had failed; 
Chesterfield in a great measure succeeded. His knowledge of 
Dutch politics and statesmen, derived from his former mission, 
the high reputation which he bad then left behind; joiaed to Im 
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insinuating^ manners and skilful address, in a few weeks prevaOed 
oyer the greatest obstacles (1). The Butch were brought to un- 
dertake, upon paper, that they would maintain 50,000 men in the 
field, besides 10,000 in their garrisons ; and that the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was to be put at the head of the British forces in the 
next campaign, should be appointed commander-in-chief of the 
whole confederate army. And though the Dutch, in reality, did 
much less than they had promised, it was yet much more than, 
from past experience, their British allies had any reason to 
expect. 

In ]Vnlch 1745, and before the close of the Session, Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, expired. The tause of his Seath was 
partly the stone, partly a quack medicine which he took to cure it. 
To the last, amidst severe bodily pain, which he bore with high 
fortitude and resignation, his mind retained all its wonted sagacity 
and jclearness. Only a few days before he died, the Duke of Gom^ 
berland, having in vain remonstrated with the King against a 
marriage being concluded for him with a deformed Danish Princess, 
sent bis governor, Mr. Poyntz, to consult Lord Orford how to 
avoid so hateful an alliance. After reflecting a few moments, 
Orford advised that the Duke should give his consent to the mar- 
riage, on condition of receiving an ample and immediate estabfa'sh- 
ment ; *' and believe me, '' added he, " that the match Will be no 
" longer pressed. " The Duke followed the advice, and the result 
fulfilled the prediction. 

In January, the same year, one principal obstacle to peace was 
removed in the Emperor Charles the Seventh, who died at Munich, 
worn down by disasters as much as by infirmities (2). His son 
and successor in his hereditary states concluded a treaty at 
Fuessen, with the Queen of Hungary, by which the new Elector 
renounced all claims- to the Austrian succession, engaged to recall 
his troops from the French army, and promised his vote for the 
Duke of Lorraine in the next Imperial Diet ; while Maria Theresa 
acknowledged the validity of the late Emperor's election, and 
restored all the territory which she had conquered from Bavaria. 

In April, the campaign was opened on the side of Flanders, 
where the French had an army of 76,000 excellent troops, com- 
manded by the Mareschal de Saxe. As to the Allies, England had 
furnished her full contingent of 28,000 men, but Holland less 
than half of the 50,000 she had stipulated ; there were but eight 
Austrian squadrons, and the whole body scarcely exceeded 50,000 
fighting men. The nominal leader was the young Duke of 

(1) See an acconnt of his proceedings vriih the " fait pins de mal qne la fortune H a^"'* 

French envoy. Abb6 de la Ville, in a letter to his " la goutte et la pierre ; on trouTA ses ponmons, 

son, September 29. 175S. See also Maty's Life, " son foie et son estomac gangrenes, des plerres 

p. 236—243. '• dans ses reins, nn polype dans son ottor ! ' 

(2) " II n'avalt 6te malhenrenx qae depuis qn'il (Voltaire, Sleoli de Louia XV. cb. xiT.) 
" avait M Empereur. La nature d^s-lors lui aTatt 
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Cumberland, but subject in a great measure to the control of an 
Austrian veteran, Marshal Konigseg^, and obliged to consult the* 
Dutch commander. Prince de Waldeck. Against these inferior 
numbers and divided councils the French advanced in full con- 
fidence of victory, and, after various movements to distract the 
attention of the Allies, suddenly, on the 1st of May, invested 
Tournay. This was one of the strongest fortresses in Flanders, 
well provided with stores and provisions of every kind, and gar- 
risoned by no less than 9,000 Dutch. To relieve this important city, 
immediately became the principal object with the Allies -, and the 
States, usually so cautious, nay, timorous in their suggestions, 
were now as eager in demanding battle. Accordingly, the Duke 
of Cumberland, who had but lately arrived at the Hague from 
England, set out again for Brussels, and after a few days passed in 
preparations, put himself at the head of his troops and led them 
towards the enemy. On the other hand. Marshal de Saxe made 
most skilful dispositions to receive them. Leaving 1 5,000 infantry 
to cover the blockade of Tournay, he drew. up the rest of his 
army, a few miles further, in an excellent position, which he . 
strengthened with numerous works ; and his soldiers were in- 
spirited by the arrival of the King and Dauphin, who had hastened 
from Paris to join in the expected action. 

The three Allied Generals, on advancing against the French, 
found them encamped on some gentle heights, with the village of 
Antoin and the river Scheldt on their right, Fontenoy and a narrow 
valley in their front, and a small wood, named Barr^, on their left. 
The passage of the Scheldt, and, if needful, a retreat, were secured 
by the bridge of Calonne in the rear, by a t^e de pont , and by a 
reserve of Household Troops. Abbatis were constructed in the 
wood of Barr^ ; redoubts between Antoin and Fontenoy; and the 
villages themselves had been carefully fortified and garrisoned. 
The narrow space between Fontenoy and Barr^ seemed sufficiently 
defended by cross fires, and by the natural ruggedness of the 
ground : in short, as the French officers thought, the strength of 
(he position might bid defiance to the lM)Idest assailant. Never- 
theless, the Allied chiefs, who had already resolved on a general 
engagement, drove in the French piquets and outposts on the 10th 
of May, New Style, and issued orders for their intended attack at 
daybreak. The night was passed by all the troops under arms : 
ours, daunted neither by the strong position nor superior numbers 
of the enemy, but full of that calm self-reliance, that unboastful 
resolution, which are scarce ever found wanting in British sol- 
diers. TJiey have, truly indeed, that fear-nought feeling ascribed 
to them by a General who had often led them forward in former 
wars. When, in 1714, Gobham and Stanhope went together on 
an embassy to Vienna, a body of 10,000 excellent cavalry — deemed 
Ihe best in Europe — was reviewed before them by Prince Eugene j 

II. 12 
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who, taming to Stanhope, asked him, ^^ If he thought that any 
^\ 10,000 British hori^c could beat these Austrians?'" '^I cannot 
" tell. Sir, " answered the General, " whether they could or not, 
^^ but I know that five thousand would try (1) ! " 

At six o'clock on the morning of 0ie 11th, the cannonade began. 
The Prince of Waldeck, and his Butch^ undertook to carry Antoin 
and Fontenoy by assault, while the Duke of Cumberland, at the 
head of the British and Hanoyerians, was to advance against the 
enemy's left. His Royal Highness, at the same time with his 6yrh 
attack, sent General Ingoldsby, with a division, to pierce through 
the wood of Barr^, and storm the redoubt beyond it. But In- 
goldsby, finding the wood occupied by some sharp-shooters, which 
he mistook for a considerable body, hesitated — disobeyed his posi- 
tive orders — and returned to the Duke for flresh instructions ; thus 
incurring an irreparable loss of tinie to the army, of honour to 
himself. On the other wing likewise, the Dutch were repulsed in 
their attacks, suffering so severely from the fire of the numerous 
batteries, that they retired in confusion to some distance from the 
field, where they remained sluggish and unmoved spectat(»^ of 
the remaining conflict. Nay, more -, one of their Colonels (Appius 
was his name) rode away with the greater part of his men, some 
15 or 20 miles, to Ath ; and from thence, with an impudent folly 
equal to his cowardice, wrote a letter to the States, informing 
them that the Allied army had engaged the French, and been 
totally cut to pieces, except that part which he had prudently 
brought off safe (2) ! 

While Ingoldsby and the Dutch were thus failing in duty, the 
British and Hanoverians had not forgotten theirs. These gallant 
troops, leaving their cavalry in the rear, from the ruggedness of 
the ground, but dragging forwards several field pieces, plunged 
down the ravine between Fontenoy and Barr6, and marched on 
against a position which the best Marshals of France had deemed 
impregnable, and which the best troops of that nation defended. 
At their head was William of Cumberland, conspicuous for his cou- 
rage, and whose want of experience was supplied by an excellent 
officer — ^his military tutor — General Ligonier. The French and 
Swiss guards stood before their front, and offered every resistance 
that brave men could make ; while whole ranks of the British were 
swept away, at once, by the murderous fire of the batteries on their 
left and right. Still did their column, diminishing in numbers 
not in spirit, steadily press forward, repulse several desperate at- 
tacks of the French infantry, and gain ground on its position. 

(1) This reply has sometlmei been asorihed lo King's Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 190. and the 

Sir G. H. Williams, Sir A. Mitchell, or others, at Drst vol. of this History, p. 83.) 

the Conrt of Frederick the Second. Bat the much (8) Mr. Yorlie to IL Walpole, May 16. 17M. S«6 

earlier and respectable authority of Dr. King Axes Appendix. This regiment, though in the Dutch 

Ui beyond all question, on " the English officer pay, .was not of Iheir country, bnt of HiiMQ 

" who accompanied Lord Cobham in his embassy ilombury. 
V to Vienna,** tbiil Ut 0«n«nil $t«Bhop«. (iS«o 
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Soon did they begin to retaliate npon the eqemy tbe terrible 
slaughter they had themselves experienced. CNie of the first that 
fell dead in the French ranks was the young Duke de Grammont, 
the same whose imprudent valoar had hazarded and lost the day at 
Dettingen. At his side, when he fell, was his uncle Be Moaffles, an 
older Marshal than De Saxe, but who would not refuse to serve ia 
any capacity that his King and country required ; and who, in this 
battle, assisted his j unior commander with all the skill of a veteran, 
mih all the submission of an aide-de-camp (1). 

The space between Fontenoy and the wood of Barr^ was so nar- 
row, that the British, as much from necessity as choice, remained 
in a close and serried column. This mass— firm, solid, and com- 
pact, and all animated by the same spirit as though it formed but a 
single living frame, as though one mighty Leviathan of war^— -bore 
down every thing before it with irresistible impulse. The news 
of the Dutch retreat, indeed,, and of Ingoldsby's return, struck a 
momentary damp upon their spirits, but was speedily repaired. 
Again did the British soldiers stand proudly on the French posi- 
tions they had won, while charge after charge of the best French 
cavalry was urged at them in vain. Nay, they even continued t5 
press forward in the rear of Fontenoy, threatening to cut off the 
communication of the enemy with the bridge of Calonne,and, there- 
fore, his passage of the river. The battle appeared to be decided : 
already did Marshal Konigsegg offer his congratulations io IM 
Duke of Cumberland ; already had Mareschal de Saxe prepared foi^ 
retreat, and, in repeated messages, ui^ed the King to consult his 
safety and withdraw, while it was yet time, beyond the Scheldt. 
But Louis, with a spirit which could not forsake even the most 
effeminate descendant of Henri Quatre, as repeatedly refused tO 
quit the field. "If," says a French historian, '* the Dutch had 
'' now put themselves in movement, and joined the British, ther^ 
" would have been no resource, nay, no retreat for the French 
^' army, nor, in all probability, for the King and for his son (t)." 

. The French Marshal now determined to make one last effort to 
retrieve the day. The inactivity of the Dutch enabled him to call 
away the forces that held Fontenoy and Antoin : he drew together 
the Household Troops, the whole reserve, and every other man 
that he could muster, but foremost of all were the gallant Brigade 
of Irish exiles. Moreover, by the advice of the Duke de Richelieu, 
-—the destined conqueror of Minorca— he placed and levelled sL 
battery, of four pieces of cannon, against the very front of the ad- 
vancing British column. A fierce and decisive onset ensued. The 
British, exhausted by their own exertions, mowed down by the 
artillery in front, and assailed by the fresh troops in flank, were 
overpowered. Their column wavered — broke— fell back. Yel^ 

(1) M«m. ae NoAUIeSf toI, t1. p. iis. (a) $mu 4q LoqU XV. cfa. xt« 
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still there was neither cowardice nor confusion in their ranks, and 
their retreat was made slowly, step by step, with their face to. their 
foes, and winning the highest admiration, even fr.om those to whom 
they yielded. The Duke of Cumberland was the last in the retreat, 
as he had been foremost in the charge. He called to the troops, 
aloud, bidding them remember Blenheim and Ramillies ; and seeing 
one of his officers running off. His Royal Highness drew a pistol 
against him. ' The cavalry, too, which had been unable to take 
part in the conflict, from the rugged nature of the ground, now 
came up and proved of essential service in protecting the further 
retreat. In this guise did they leave the Add, and then, in con- 
junction with the Dutch, fallback to the ramparts of Ath(l). 

In this battle of Fontenoy (for such is the name it has borne], 
the British left behind a few pieces of artillery, but no standards, 
and scarce any prisoners but the wounded. The loss in these, 
and in killed, was given out as 4041 British, 1762 Hanoverians, 
and only 1544 Dutch; while, on their part, the French likewise 
acknowledged above 7000. To the AUies, it should be deemed 
an abortive enterprise or a half-won victory — a disappointment 
rather. than a defeat. The misconduct of the Dutch needs no com- 
ment ; of the British officers it might, perhaps, be said that they 
showed, throughout, more courage than capacity. But, amongst 
the French, the highest praise is due to the Mareschal de Saxe. In 
him, it was but a feeble lie that bound together a sickly body with 
a fiery atid invincible soul. At this period, so much was he wasted 
with sickness that he could scarcely travel ; and Voltaire, who met 
him at Paris, avowed to him some apprehensions that, if he per- 
sisted in setting out, he would never live to reach the army. " The 
'* object now, " replied the Marshal, ^' is not to live, but to go! " 
When he had arrived, he was unable to bear the weight of a 
breast-plate : he sometimes sunk from his horse, and then was 
carried forward in an osier litter; but his genius triumphed over 
its earthly tramniels : to him went every report — from him came 
every order; and his eagle glance (as was eloquently said of 
Condi's (2) ) saw through every thing in battle, and was never 
dazzled there ! 

After the battle, the siege of Tournay might still have delayed 
the French army some considerable time ; but the treachery of the 
principal engineer, who deserted to the enemy, and the timidity 
of other officers in the garrison, produced a surrender of the city 
in a fortnight, of the citadel in another week (3). The important 
citadel of Ghent was next invested; a detachment sent to reinforce 

(1} For this battle see especially the ofilclal ac- (1) " Ce coup d'oDll d'atgle qui volt tont ^ la 

eonnt In the Gazette— Coxe's Pelbam, toI. i. " gaerre et ne 8*y 6bIoult Jamais ! " De Relz, 

p. 232— 235.— Voltaire, Steele de Louis XV. ch. xr. M6m. vol. I. p. 1B4. ed. 1817. . 

^two letters printed In the Colloden Papers, (S) Mr. Yorke to Mr. Walpole, Hay ST. 17M. See 

p. 200—203 , and two others from Mr. Yorke to Appendix. 
Mr. Walpolo. May *. and 16. J7i5, 0. S., which will 
1)6 found In tbe Appendix. 
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the garrison, and headed by the Hanoyerian, General Molk, was 
worsted in a skirmish at M^le; and the besieged capitulated. 
Equal success crowned similar attempts on Bruges, on Oudenarde, 
and on Dendermond, while the Allies could only act on the defen- 
sive, and cover Brussels and Antwerp. The French next directed 
their arms against Ostend, which, notwithstanding the arrival of 
two battalions from England in the harbour, yielded in fourteen 
days ; the Dutch governor refusing to avail himself of the means of 
defence which the place afforded, by inundating the adjacent 
country. Meanwhile, the events in Scotland were compelling the 
British Government to withdraw the greater part of their force; 
and it was only the approach of winter, and the retreat of both 
armies into quarter^, that obtained a brief respite for the remaining 
fortresses of Flanders. 

King George, in spite of all remonstrances, had repaired to Hano- 
ver at the close of the Session, attended J)y Lord Harrington, who 
laboured, but at first very ineffectually, to mediate a peace between 
Prussia and Austria. Maria Theresa had formed sanguine hopes 
of the reconquest of Silesia, and had sent thither a large army 
under Prince Charles of Lorraine. The genius of Frederick, 
however, gained a signal victory over him at Friedberg, on the 
3d of June (1). In the ensuing September, another battle at Sohr, 
near the sources of the Elbe, proved equally in favour of the Prus- 
sians But some compensation appeared to Maria Theresa for this 
last disaster, since in the same month her husband was chosen 
Emperor at Frankfort, by all the Electoral votes except the Pala- 
tine and Brandenburg. She was present at the ceremony ; and 
from her balcony, was the first to raise the cry ^' Long live the 
"Emperor Francis the First!" a cry eagerly re-echoed by ten 
thousand glad voices below. From Frankfort she proceeded to 
visit her army at Heidelberg, amounting to 60,000 men : she was 
received by the Emperor himself, at the head of the troops, and 
passed between the lines, raising the highest enthusiasm by her 
beauty, her affability, and a donation which she directed of one 
florin to each soldier. Meanwhile the King of Prussia, in spite of 
his Victories, was jealous of Ihe French in Flanders, and sincerely 
desirous of peace. The Empress still rejected his overtures ; but 
another battle which he gained over the Anstrians and Saxons, 
combined, near Dresden, and which gave him possession of that 
city, overcame her hesitation, and a treaty was signed at Dresden 
on Christmas Day, confirming to Frederick the possession of Silesia, 
and, on the other hand, acknowledging on his part the recent Im- 
perial election. 

In Italy- the campaign proved as disastrous as in Flanders. A 

' (1) Frederick had rery shortly ber(H« receWed *' Friedberg la lettre de change qne tods arei 

from Loots the Fifteeoth a notiflcatioii of the bat- " tirie snr moi iFontenoy.'* (Voltaire, SldclQ dQ 

tie in Flanders, and answered him in the following Louis XV. cb. ifi.) 
terms : " Monsieur mon frere, J'al acquitt^ k 
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French and Spanish army, again pouring down from the Alps, and 
headed by Bon Philip and Maresched de Maillebois, was teinforced 
by Goant de Gage&, and his troops, across the Apennines. They 
were stiU farther strengthened by 10,000 men from Ck^noa ; a state 
deeply aggrieved by the cession of Finale nnder thtf treaty of 
Worms. These combined troops forced the passage of the Tanaro, 
and routed the King of Sardinia, compelling him to seek shelter 
under the waHs of his capital. It was in vain that the British fleet, 
now commanded by Admiral Rowley, endeavoured to effect a 
diversion, by battering and burning some towns on the Genoese 
coast. Don Philip, advancing to Milan in triumph, received the 
homage of the neighbouring cities ; and the Queen of Spain already 
saw, in imagination, the Grown of Lombardy encircle the brow '♦■ 
her second son (1). 

From Am^ica, at least, there came joyful tidings. The people 
of New England had formed a design for reducing Louisburg^ the 
capital of Gape Bret(»i, a Frehch port of great importance, and 
sometimes termed the Dunkirk of America (2). The King's Go- 
vernment horded its assistance to the enterprise. Early in the 
spring*, about 4000 volunteers assembled at Boston : they were rcr 
inforced by a body of Marines, and supported by Admiral Warren, 
with a squadron of ten-ships of war. For their commander they 
ehose Mr. Pepperd, a private gentleman, in whom courage and 
sagacity supplied the place of military skill. Landing with very 
slight loss at Gabarus, four miles from Louisburg^ they invested 
the place by land while the fleet blockaded the harbour. The 
. walls were newly repaired and the garrison mustered 1200 men, 
and a resolute resistance was encountered ; but nevertheless, on 
the 15th of June, after forty-nine days' siege, the town and the 
whole island were compelled to surrender to the British arms. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



We are now arrived at the memorable period when the cause of 
the banished Stuarts flashed with brilliant lustre, then sunk into 
eternal darkness — when the landing of seven men could shake an 
empire — ^whcn the wildest dreams of fiction were surpassed by the 
realities of history — ^whena principle of loyalty, mistaken indeed, 
but generous and noble, impelled to such daring deeds, and was 
followed by si|ch utter ruin — when so many gallant spirits, lately 

(1) Goxe's Bonrbon Kings of Spain, toI. lit p. 366. (8) TlndaVs Hist. vol. ii. P- i'^- 
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exulting in iiope or forward in action, were qaencbed in violent 
death, or wasted in the lingering agonies of exile (1). 

The spring of 1745 found the young Pretender still at Paris, ha* 
rassed by the discords of his own adherents, and weary of leaning 
on a broken reed— the friendship of Louis the Fifteenth. Since 
the failure at Dunkirk, the French professions of assistance were 
continued,. but the reality had wholly disappeared. It seems that 
several {Hrotestant Princes-r-the King of Prussia more especially — 
had remonstrated against the support which France was giving to 
the Roman Catholic party in Great Britain (2), and that most of the 
French Ministers shrunk from offending their continental allies, 
while others wished every effi>rt to be concentrated for Flanders. 
Even the Irish Brigade, though consisting of Charles's own coun- 
trymen and partisans, was not ireserved for his service. Even a 
little money for his immediate wants, could only be obtained after 
repeated solicitation and long delay. Yet Charles's high spirit en- 
dured. He writes to his father : '^ I own one must have a great 
^^ stock of patieace to bear all the ill usage I have from the French 
^' Court, and the tragassbkies of our own people. But my pa- 
»^^ tienoc will never fail in either, there bdng no other part to 
^' take (3)." And again, ^^ Whatever I may suffery I shall not 
^^ regret in the least as long as I think it ot sarvioe for our great 
'^ object: I would put myself m a tub like Diogenes if aeces*- 
" sary (4) ! " 

It had been intimated to Chailes, through Murray of Brough- 
ton, and on the part of his principal Scottish friends^ that they 
could do nothing in his behalf, nor even think themselves bound to 
join him, unless he came with a body c£ at least 6000 troops, and 
10,000 stand of arms. These he had no longer any hope of obtain- 
ing, and he wa& therefore brought back by necesrity to his first 
and favourite scheme, ^^ having it always at heart," says he, in a 
later letter, '' to restore my Royal Father, by the means of his own 
^^ subjects alone (5). He wrote to Scotland whither Murray had 
now returned, announcing his intention, at all hazards, to attempt 
the enterprise. Meanwhile he made every exertion for procuring 
arms, borrowed 180,000 livres from two of his adherents, and 
wrote to his father at Rome; concealing his real project, but re- 
questing that lus jewels might be pawned, and the money sent to 
bim. "For our object," says he, "I would pawn even my 

(1) Of tbe rebellion of 1745 there are three se- Stnarts, is always fair and candid, and deserves 

parate histories, which I have consalted and fonnd much praise for his Industry In collecting the 

of great serrice. First, Mr. Home's, pnblished in remaining local traditions. 

1802 ; It is meagre, nnsatlsfactory, and by no (8) M^molres de Noallles, toI. tI. p. Ss. This 

means worthy the anther of Douglas, but it passage has hitherto been orerlooked, in refe- 

contalns seTcral Talnable facts and letters. Se- rence to the conduct of the French Court upon 

eondly. Sir Walter Scott*s, in the Tales of a Grand- this subject, but fully accounts for it. 

father— an excellent and^ perspicuous narratlTC, (8) Letter, January 16, 1745. Stuart Papers, 

bat which being written^or bis nttle grandson, (4) Letter, January 8. 1745. Appendix, 

is, of. course, not always as well adapted to older (5) Instructions to Alexander Macleod, Edin- 

^rgons. Thirdly, Hr. Chambers'— rery full and burgh, September S4. 1745. See Home's History, 

exact. The writer, though a warm partisan of the Append, p. 3S4. 
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" shirt. . .. As for my jewels, I should, on this side the .water, 
^^ wear them with a very sore (leart, thinking that there might be 
^' made a better use of them. . . . It is but for such uses that I 
" shaU ever trouble your Majesty with asking for money ; it will 
^' never be for plate or fine clothes, but for arms and ammunition, 
^' or other things that tend to what I am come about to this caan> 
*Mry(l)." 

The announcement of Charles's intentions excited equal surprise 
and alarm among his friends in Scotland ; all, with the single ex- 
ception of the Duke of Perth, condemned his project ; they wrote 
dissuasive letters which, however, came too late (2),. and they sta- 
tioned Murray on the watch on the Highland coast, that if the Prince 
came, he might see him, and urge him to return. Murray remained 
on this station during the whole month of June, and then went 
back to his bouse in the south of Scotland, supposing the enterprise 
abandoned. But, on the contrary, the tidings of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy had decided Charles's movements, it seeming to afford a 
favourable opportunity, such as might never occur again. He 
made all his preparations with equal speed and secrecy. He was 
then at the Chateau de Navarre, near Evreux (3), formerly a fa- . 
Tourite haunt of his great ancestor Henri Quatre, and, since Charles 
Stuart, again the refuge of fallen grandeur in the Empress Jose- 
phine. In 1745, it Was the seat of the young Duke de Bouillon, 
between whom and Charles a romantic friendship had been 
formed (4). From Navarre, on the 12th of June, Charles wrote a 
most remarkable letter to his father, fpr the first time revealing 
hisdesign. Here are some extracts: — ^^ Let me mention a parable : 
'' ahorse that is to be sold, if spurred it does not skip or show 
'* some §igns of life, nobody would care to have him, even for no- 
'' thing. Just so my friends would care very little to have me, if, 
^^ after such scandalous usage from th^ French Court, which all 
'^ the world is sensible of, I should not show that I have life in me. 
^' Your Majesty cannot disapprove a son's following the example 
^' of his father. You yourself did the like in the year Fifteen ; but 
'* the circumstances now are indeed very different, by being much 
^Vmore encouraging. . . . This letter will not be sent off 'till I am 
^^ on shipboard — I have sent Stafford to Spain, and appointed 
' ^ Sir Thomas G^raldine to demand succours in my name to complete 
^^ the work, and I have sent letters for the King and Queen. Let 
^' what will happen, the stroke is struck ; and I liavc taken a firm 
'*' resolution to conquer or to die, and to stand my ground as long 

(1) Letter, Karch 7. 1748. Appendix. " from a MS., Bibllothftqae da Roi, PariB.) Delilie 

(8) Examination of Mr. Mnrray of Bronghton. "'?',*** P*i*''^'"f*„^„ i «•,*.»«„„«. m. » 

Augisl 13. 17*6. Appendix. ' Vr^f ^S *?°n H«nri ch6rit encor Nafane " 

*^ (4) See In the Culloden Papers, p. ISOS., an In- 

(3) " Nararre, a une deml-IIene d'l^vreux, b&tl tercepted letter from ^be Duke to Charles in 

" par Mon.^{{rneur fc I>uc do Doaillon, sur les Scotland, assuring bim fti the warmest terms of 

" mines d'un diaieau que les Rois de Navarre friendship that he may dispose of all bis estate 

'* avalent fait faire pour la cbasiie.'' {Copied and blood. 
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" as I shall have a man remainiDg with me Whatever happens 

^^ unfortonate'to me, cannot but be the strongest engagement to 
*' the French Court to pursue your cause ; nay, if I were sure they 
^^ were capable of any sensation of this kind, if I did not succeed, 
^^ I would |)erish, as Curtius did, to save my country and make it 
^' happy. . . . Your Majesty may now see my reason (or pressing so 
'^ much to pawn my jewels, which I should be glad to have done 
" immediately, for I never intend to come back (1)." 

To King Louis, or to the French Ministry, Charles gave no inti- 
mation whatever of his intended enterprise, having strong grounds 
to fear that he mightielie be forcibly detained. Nevertheless, he 
secured the assistance of one large French man-of-war, and had 
even hopes of a second. " It will appear strange to you," writes 
he to James's Secretary, ^' how I should get these things withbut 
*' the knowledge of the French Court. I employed one Rutledgc, 
*'and one Walsh, who are subjects :" (they were merchants at 
Nantes ; ) ^' the first has got a grant of a man-of-war from the French 
^^ Court to cruise on the coast of Scotland, and is luckily obliged to 
^' go as far north as I do, so that she will escort me without ap- 
^^ pearing to do it (2) /' The ship of war thus obtained was named 
the Elizabeth, and carried sixty-seven guns : the vessel for Charles's 
own conveyance was a brig of eighteen, the Doutelle (3), an excel- 
lent sailer, fitted out by Walsh to cruise against the British trade. 
The arms provided by the Prince — about 1500 fusses, 1800 broad- 
swords, with powder, balls, flints, and twenty small field- pieces 
— ^were for the most part embarked in the Elizabeth : the money 
that he carried with him was less than four thousand Louis d'ors. 
It must be owned, that the charm of this romantic enterprise seems 
singularly heightened, when we find from the secret papers I 
have now disclosed, that it was undertaken not only against the 
British €k)vemment, but without, and in spite of, the French ! 

The Doutelle lay in the mouth of the Loire, and Nantes was the 
place appointed to meet at. The better to conceal the design, the 
gentlemen who were to embark with Charles travelled by various 
routes to the rendezvous; while they remained there, they lodged 
in different parts of the town, and if they accidentally met in the 
streets, they took not the least notice of each other, nor seemed in 
any way acquainted if there wasanypersoti near enough to observe 
them (4). AU things being prepared, Charles set out from Navarre, 
and, after being delayed for a few days by contrary winds, embarked 
on the 2d of July at seven in the evening, from Saint Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire. At the island of Belleislethey were further 

(1) Letter, Jqm if. 1745. Appendix. all other authorities agree in the name La Dou- 

telle 
(i) UJtter to Nr. Edgar. Jnne 12. 17«. Ap- (4), acoblte Memoirs of 1746, p. 8. ; a ralaable 

***"'"*• work, compiled from the papers of Bishop Forbes. 

(8) It to called Le Du Belter by Charles himself by sir Henry Steuart of Allanton, aad R. Cham- 
in his letter of August S. 1745 (See Appendix) ; but hers, Esq. 1834. 
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detained tfll the 13th, expecting the Elizabeth, bnt, on her arriTal, 
proceeded in good cfarnest on their voyage. It was from Belleisle 
that the Prince bade a last farewell to his friends in Italy. '^ I 
*' hope in God we shall soon meet, which I jam resolved shall not 
'' be but at home. ... I am, thank God, in perfect good health, but 
^^ have been a little sea-sick, and expect to be more so ; but itdoes 
^^ not keep memach abed, for I find the more I struggle against it 
^^ the better (1)." As a disgnise, he wore the habit of a student of 
the Scots College at Paris, and his rank was not known to the crew; 
and to conceal his person still more, he allowed his beard to grow 
until Bis arrival in Scotland. i • 

On the fourOi day after leaving Belleisle the adventur^:^ fell 
in with a British man*of-war of 58 guns, called the Lion, and 
cOtnmanded by Captain Brett, the same c^eer who, in Ansoa'^ 
expedition, had stormed Paita. An engagement ensued between 
this ship and the Elizabeth, when after a well-matched fight of 
five or six hours» the vessels parted, eadi nearly disabled. The 
Lion found it necess»*y to put back to England, and the Eliza- 
beth to France. As to the Doutelle, it had kept aloof during 
the conflict ; Charles had earnestly pressed Mr. Walsh to allow 
him to engage in it, but Walsh, feeling the magnitude of his 
charge, exerted his authority, as owner of the vessel, and steadily 
refused, saying at last, if the Prince insisted any more he should 
ordar him down to the cabin (2) ! The Doutelle now pursued 
her voyage alone ; but the return of the Elizabeth lost Charles 
the greater part of the arms and stores be had so laboriously 
provided. 

Two days afterwards the little bark that bore ^^Qesar and 
*^ his fortunes,'' was chased by another large vessel, but escaped 
by means of superior sailing, and was rapicfly wafted among the 
Western Isles (3). After about a fortnight's voyage, it moored 
near the little islet of Erisca, between Barra and South Uist. 
As they neared the shwe, an eagle that came hovering round 
the ship, ddighted the adventurers by its favourable augury. 
'^Here," said Lord Tullibardine, turning to his master, '4s the 
^* King ot Birds come to welcome your Royal Highness to Scot- 
^^laod!" Charles and his followers then landed and passed the 
night ou shore. They learnt that this cluster of islands belonged 
to Macdonald of Clanranald, a young chief attached to the Ja- 
cobite cause, — that Clanranald himself had gone to the mainland; 
but that his uncle, and principal adviser, Macdonald of Boisdale, 
was then not far distant in South Uist. A summons from Charles 



(1) To Mr. Edgar, July is. t745. In the pro- the Prince's companions. (Jacobite Merooln, p. 7.) 

ceedlqgs abroad I always gire the date according (S) There Is some discrepancy here as to the 

to the New Style, but in Great Britain accordin); dates (compare the Jacobite Memoirs, p. 9. with 

to the Old. The same Is to be observed of Prince tiie Loclchart Papers, vol. ii. p. 479.), hut it is of 

Charles's own letters. small importance. Tlie day of Charles's landing In 

(1) Narratiye of Mr. iEneas Macdonald, one of Moidart was certainly July 25. O.S. 
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bronght Boisdale on board the Doutelle fhe next morning. Bat 
his expressions were not encouraging. He remonstrated with 
Charles against his enterprise, which he said was rash to the 
verge of insanity ; and added, that if his nephew followed his 
advice he would take no part in it. In vain did Charles exert 
all his powers of persuasion : the old man remained inflexible, 
and went back to hFs isle in a boat, while Charles pursued his 
voyage to the mainland. 

Arriving at this, Charles entered the bay of Lochnanuagh in 
Invernesshire, between Moidart and Arisaig. He immediately 
sent a messenger to Clanranald, who came to him on board, at- 
' tended by several of his tribe, especially Macdonald of Kinloch 
Moidart. To them Charles addressed the same arguments as he 
had to Boisdale, imploring them to assist their Prince and their 
countryman, at this utmost need. In reply they urged, like Bois- 
dale, that to take arms without concert or support could end in 
nothing but ruin. Charles persisted, argued, and implored. During 
the conversation they walked to and fro upon the deck ; while 
a Highlander stood near them, armed at all points, as was then 
the custom of the country ; he was a younger brother of Kinloch 
Moidart, and had come to the ship without knowing who was 
on board it; but when he gathered from the discourse that the 
stranger was the Prince of Wales, and when he heard his chief 
and his brother refuse to take arms with their rightful sovereign, 
as they believed him, his colour went and came, his eyes spark- 
led, he shifted his place, and instinctively grasped his sword. 
Charles observed his agitation, and with great skill availed him- 
self of it. Turning suddenly towards him, he Called out : "Will 
*'you, at least, not assist me?" — "I will I I will!" cried Ra- 
nald. '^Though no other man in the Highlands should draw a 
" sword, I am ready to die for you ! " — Charles eagerly ex- 
pressed his thanks to the warm-hearted young man, saying he only 
wished that all the Highlanders were like him. But, in very 
troth, they were like him. Catching his enthusiasm, and spurn- 
ing all further deliberations, the two Macdonalds declared that 
they also would join, and use every exertion to engage their 
countrymen (1). 

During this scene, the other kinsmen of Clanranald had re- 
mained with Charles's attendants in a tent, that had been pitched 
at the opposite end of the deck. One of these Macdonalds has left a 
journal, in which Charles's appearance is described : " There en- 
" tered the tent a tall youth of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain 
'^ black coat, with a plain shirt not very clean^ and a cambrick 
'* stock fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round wig out of 
'^ the buckle, a plain hat with a canvass string, having one end 

(1) Home's History, p. 39. 
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^^ fixed to one of his coat buttons : he had black stockings and brass 
" buckles in his shoes. At his first appearance I found my heart 
" swell to my very throat. But we were immediately told that 
*' this youth was an English clergyman, who had long been pos- 
'* sessed with a desire to see and converse with Highlanders (1)." 
It is remarkable that among these Macdonalds — the foremost to 
join Charles— was the father of Marshal Macdonald, Duke de Ta- 
rento, long afterwards raised to these honours by his merit in the 
French Revolutionary wars, and not more distinguished for cou- 
rage and capacity than for integrity and honour. 

Charles, being now sure of some support, landed a few days af-^ 
terwards, on the memorable 25th of July, Old Style, in Lochna- 
nuagh, and was conducted to Borodale, a neighbouring farm-house 
belonging to Clanranald. Seven persons came on shore with him, 
namely the Marquis of Tulibardine, who, but for the attainder 
of 1716, would have been Duke of Athol, and was always called 
so by the Jacobites— Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been tutor to 
Charles — Sir John Macdonald, an oQicer in the Spanish service — 
Kelly, a non-juring clergyman, the same who had taken part in 
Atterbury's plot (2) — Francis Strickland, an English gentleman — 
iEneas Macdonald, a banker in Paris and brother of Kinloch Moi- 
dart — ^and Buchanan, the messenger formerly sent to Rome by 
Cardinal Tencin. These were afterwards designated as the ''Se- 
<' ven Men of Moidart ; " and the subsequent fate of each has been 
explored by the Jacobites with mournful curiosity C3). 

The first step of Charles was to send letters to such Highland 
chiefs as he knew, or hoped to be, his friends, especially to Came- 
ron of Lochiel, Sir Alexander Macdonald, and Mac Leod. Lochiel 
immediately obeyed the summons; but he came convinced of the 
rashness, nay, madness of the enterprise, and determined to urge 
Charles to desist from it and return to France till a more favour- 
able opportunity. On his way to Borodale he called upon his 
brother, Cameron of Fassefcrn, who concurred in his opinion, but 
advised him i^ther to impart it to the Prince by letter. ^^I know 
" you," said Fassefern, *' better than you know yourself. If this 
*' Prince once sets his eyes upon you, he will make you do what- 
*' ever he pleases (4)." Lochiel, however, persevered in going on ; 
he saw Charles, and for a long while stood firm against both ar- 
gument and entreaty. At length, the young adventurer tried one 
final appeal to his feelings : — ** I am resolved,'' he exclaimed, 
^^ to put all to the hazard. In a few days I will erect the Royal 
^^ Standard, and proclaim to the people of Britain, that Charles 
^' Stuart is come over to claim the Crown of his ancestors, or pe- 
rish in the attempt. Lochiel, who, my father has often told me, 
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(1) Macdonald'sJoaroal; Lockbait Papers, toI. (S) See Jacobite Memoirs, p. 8. 
,11. p. 480. (^) Communicated, la 1781, l)y Fassefern him* 

(s) See Vol. I. p. t9l. self to Mr. Home. (HUtorr. p. W.) 
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'' was our firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn from the 
*' newspapers the fate of his Prince!" At these glowing words, 
the sturdy determination of the Chief dissolved like Highland snow 
before the summer sun. "Not so," he replied much affected ; " I 
^^ will share the fate of my Prince whatever it be, and so shall 
" every man, over whom nature or fortune has given me any 
" power." Such, observes Mr. Home, was the singular conver- 
sation, on the result of which depended peace or war; for it is a 
point agreed among the Highlanders, that if Lochiel had persisted 
in his refusal to take arms, the other chiefs would not have joined 
the Standard without him, and the spark of rebellion must have 
instantly expired. 

The answer of Sir Alexander Macdonald and Mac Leod, removed 
as these were from the fascination of Charleses presence — was far less 
favourable. These two chiefs — perhaps the most powerful in the 
Highlands, could each have raised from 1200 to 1500 followers. 
They were then together in the Isle of Skye, where Glanranald had 
gone in person to urge them.. But they alleged, as they might with 
truth, that their former promise, of joining Charles was entirely 
contingent on bis bringing over auxiliaries and supplies, and they 
also pleaded, as an additional motive for delay, that a great number of 
their men resided in the distant islands. Their object being to wait 
for events, and toside with the victorious, they professed zeal to both 
parties, but gave assistance to neither : thus, for instance, they wrote 
to the Government to communicate Charles's arrival in Scotland; but 
prudently postponed their news till nine days from his landing (1). 

There were not wanting in Scotland many men to follow such 
examples : but Lochiel's feeling was that of far the greater number. 
The Scots have often been reproached with a spirit of sordid gain. 
The truth is merely — and should it not be matter of praise? — 
that by their intelligence, their industry, their superior education, 
they will always, in whatever country, be singled out for employ- 
ment, and rise high in the social scale. But when a contest lies 
between selfish security or advancement on one side, and generous 
impulse or deep-rooted conviction on the other; when danger and 
conscience beckon onward, and prudence alone calls back ; let all 
History declare whether in any age or in any cause, as followers of 
Knox or of Montrose, as Cameronians or as Jacobites, the men — 
ay, and the women — of Scotland, have quailed from any degree of 
sacrifice or suffering ! The very fact that Charles came helpless, 
obtained him the help of many. They believed him their rightful 
Prince; and the more destitute that Prince, the more they were 
bound in loyalty to aid him. Foreign forces, which would have 

4 
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(1) See. Mao Leod's letter in tbe,GuIIodea Pa- In another letter of August 17. Mac Leod adds, "In 

pers, p. 203. He says in tlie postscript, " Young " my opinion it woold be a very wrong step to 

" Clanranald has been liere with us, and has giren " draw many of the troops to Scotland, as there 

" Qs all po99iMe agsiirances of his prndf^nce* " '; can be but little danger here ! " 
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diminisbed the danger, would also have diminished the duty, and 
placed him in the light of a hostile iavader rather than of a native 
sovereign. Moreover, Charles was now in the very centre of 
those tribes, which ever since they were trained by Montrose — 
such is the stamp that great spirits can imprint upon posterity !— 
had continued firm and devoted adherents of the House of Stuart. 
Macdonald of Keppoch, Macdonald of Glengarry^ and many other 
gentlemen, sent or came with warm assurances of service, and 
after a hasty visit, went off again to collect their men; the 19th 
of August being l^xed for the raising of the Standard and the muster 
of the forces. Charles^ meanwhile, displayed great skill in gaining 
the affections of the Highlanders around his person : he a^lopted 
their national dress, and consulted their national customs^ and soon 
learnt some words of Gaelic, which he used on public occasions (1), 
while all those who conversed with him in English, Mi the influence 
of his fascinating manners: Having disembarked his scanty treasure 
and arms from the Doutelle, he employed himself in distrS>ttting 
the latter amongst those who seemed best abl^ to serve him. The 
ship itself he sent back to France with an account of his landing. 
He paid a £arewell visit to Mr. Walsh on board, and gave him a 
letter to James, at Rome, entreating that in reward for his service 
he should receive the patent of an Irish Earldom (2}. fiy the 
same opportunity he informed bis father of his progress : — ^^ I am 
^\ joined here by brave people, as I expected : as I have not yet set 
'^ up the Standard I eannot tell the number; .... but whatever 
^' happens, we shall gain an immortal honour by doing what we 
^' can to deliver our country in restoring our Master, or perish 
" sword in hand (3). " 

Froni Borodale, Charles proceeded in a few days by water to 
Kinloch Moidart, a better house, belonging to the chief of that 
najne, and about seven miles further. There he remained till the 
raising of his Standard. There also he was joined by Murray of 
Broughton, who had hastened from his seat in the south, at Charles's 
summons, having first performed the porilous duty of having the 
manifestos, for future distribution, printed! He was appointed by 
Charles his Secretary of State, and continued to act as such during 
the remainder of the expedition. 

During this time the English Governor at Fort Augustus, 
alarmed at the vague reports, but undoubted preparations, that 
were spreading around him,. had deternodned to send a reinforce- 
ment to the advanced post as Fort William. On the 1 6th of August, 
two companies marched for this service, commanded by Captain 
Scott. The whole distance is thirty miles : for above twenty, the 
soldiers marched without molestation, when suddenly, in the 

(1) See Hacdonald's Journal, Lockhart Papers, conferred, and I was fonneny acquainted at Baden 
Tol. ii. p. 48t. with Count Walsb, who was, as I anderstood, the 

(2) Prince Charles to his father, Angnst S. 1745. descendant and representative of this genUonuui, 

AppendU* I l)«u«T« tin bonow km wwt^9^t (s) L«((9r, A»m^ '^* n4lF. App«&<tU, 
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narrow ravine of High Bridge, tbey found themselves be^et by a 
parly of Keppoch's Highlanders. Assailed by a destructive fire 
from the neighbouring heights, and unable to retaliate upon their 
invisible enemies, they began a retreat ; but more Highlanders of 
Lochiel coming up. and their strength and ammunition being ahke 
exhausted, they weire compelled to lay down their arms. Five or 
six of them had been killed, and about as many wounded : among 
the latter. Captain Soott himself. All the prisoners were treated 
with marked humanity, the wounded befng carried to Lochiel's 
own house at Auchnacarrie ; nay, more, as the Governor of Fort 
Augustus would not allow his surgeon to go forth and attend 
Captain Scott, the generous Chief sent the Captain to the Fort for 
that object on receiving his parole. 

This success, though of no great impwtance in itself, served in 
no small degree to animate the Highlanders on the Raising of the 
Standard. The day fixed for that ceremony", as I have already 
mentioned, was the 19th of August ; the place Glenfinnan, a deso- 
late and sequestered vale, where the river Finnan flows between 
high and craggy mountains, and falls into an arm of ithe sea ; it is 
about fifteen miles from Borodale, and as many AromTort WiUiam. 
Charles having left Kinloch Moidart on the 18th, proceeded to the 
house of Glenaladale, and early next morning embarked in a boat 
for the place of muster. On arriving, attended only by one or two 
companies of Macdonalds, be expected to find th^ whole valley 
alive with assembled clans ; but not one man had come, and Glen- 
finnan lay before him in its wonted solitude and silence. Uncer- 
tain, and anxious for his fate, the Prince entered one of the 
neighbouring hovels, and waited for about two hours. At length 
the shrill notes of the pibroch were heard in the distance, and 
Lochiel and his Camerons appeared on the brow of the hill : they 
were above six hundred in number, but many without weapons ; 
and they advanced in two lines of three men abreast, between 
which were the two English companies taken on the 16th, marching 
as prisoners, and disarmed. On being joined by this noble clan, 
Charles hnmediately proceeded to erect the Royal Standard ^ the 
place chosen being a little knoll in the midst of the vale. The 
Marquis of TuUibardine, tottering with age and infirmities, and 
supported by an attendant on each side, was, as highest in rank, 
appointed to unfurl the banner . it was of red silk, with a white 
space in the centre, on which, some weeks afterwards, the cele- 
brated motto, ^^ TANDEM TRIUMPH ANs,'' was luscribed. At the ap- 
pearance of this Standard, waving in the mountain breeze, and 
hailed as the sure pledge of coming battle, the air was rent with 
shouts, and darkened with bonnets tossed on high ; it seemed, says 
an eye-witness, like a cloud (1). TuUibardine, after a little pause, 
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read aload tbe manifesto of the old Chevalier, and the Gommtoion 
of Regency granted to Prince Charles. This was followed by a 
short speech from the Adventurer himself, asserting his title to the 
Crown, and declaring that he came for the happiness of his people, 
and had selected this part of the kingdom because he knew he should 
find a population of brave gentlemen, willing to live and die with 
him, as he was resolved at their head to conquer or to perish. 
Among the spectators, but no willing one, was Captain Swetenham, 
an English officer, taked prisoner a few days before in (MTOceediog 
to assume the command at Fort William : he was now dismissed 
by Charles, after very courteous treatment, and with the words, 
^^ You may go to your General ; say what you have seen ; and add 
^' that I am coming to give him battle! " 

On the same day, but after the ceremony, arrived Keppoch with 
three hundred of his clan, and other smaller parties. Some gen- 
tlemen of the name of Mac Leod came to offer their services, ex- 
pressing great indignation at the defection of their Chief, and pro- 
posing to return to Skye, and raise as many men as they could. 
The little army encamped that night on GlenfiUan ; 0'Sullivan,an 
Irish officer who had lately joined the Prince, being appointed its 
Quartermaster-General (1 ) , IVext morning they began their march, 
Charles himself proceeding to Lochiel's house of Auchnacarrie, and 
he was joined by Macdonald of Glencoe with one hundred and fifty 
men ; the Stuarts of Appin, under Ardshiel, with two hundred, 
and Glengarry the younger, with about the same ; so that the united 
forces marching onwards soon amounted to upwards of sixteen 
hundred men. 

While these things were passing in the Highlands, the established 
Government was neither prompt in its news, nor successful in its 
measures. It was not till the 30th of July, Old Style, that we find 
Lord Tweeddale, the Scottish Secretary of State in London, in- 
formed that the young Pretender had sailed from Nantes (2). This 
report was immediately transmitted to Edinburgh -, yet, even so 
late as the morning of the 8th of August, nearly three weeks 
after Charles's first appearance on the coast, it was unknown 
to the authorities at that capital. ^^I consider the report of the 
*^ sailing as improbable," writes the Lord President on that day, 
'^ because I am confident that young man cannot with reason 
" expect tobejoinedbyany considerable force in theHighlands (3)," 
and he then proceeds to show how much the Jacobite party was 

the spot where the standard was raised, there now that 0*SalilTan afterwards Joined Charles on 

stands a monument with a Latin inscription. See shore— one of several officers who came from 

note to Warerley, toI. I. p. S38. ed. 1839. France and landed on the east coast of Scotland. 

(8) There seems some uncertainty as to when (See Gnlloden Papers, p. 898.) 

Mr. O'SaUivan Joined the expedition. It Is sap- (3) Lord Tweeddale to Lord MUton, Joly 80. 

posed by some persons that he sailed with Charles 1745. Home's History. «^ 

In the Doutelle, and that Bachanan being consi- (3) Cnlloden Papers, p. t04. See also P- ^^• 

dered tbe Prince's domestic was not included in and 365., and the Lockhart Papers, toI. ii. P- ^^-> 

the number of seven that came on shore. (Ja- on the diminntlon of the Jacobites since i^i^' 
coblie Memoirs, p. s.) But it is n^ore probable 
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reduced sin'ce 1715 : it had indeed died away like a Are for want 
of fuel, wbile the strength of prescription (the mightiest after all of 
any] had gathered round the Reigning Family. But then this in- 
ference suggests itself— if the Scottish Jacobites even thus dimi- 
nished seemed scarcely a minority in 1745 — what, under wise 
direction, might they not have been thirty years before? 

At this period the persons in Edinburgh most relied on by the 
Government, were, first, the commander in chief. General Sir 
John Cope; secondly, the Justice Clerk Andrew Fletcher, Lord 
Milton ; and, thirdly, the Lord President, Duncan Forbes. The 
last has been highly, yet not too highly, extolled as a most learned 
and upright judge, a patriot statesman, a devoted and unwearied 
assertor of the Protestant succession. Few men ever loved Scot- 
land more, or served it belter. Opposing the Jacobites in their 
conspiraciesH)r their rebellions, but befriending them in their ad- 
versity and their distresses, he* knew, unlike his colleagues, how 
to temper justice with mercy, and at length offended, by his 
frankness, the Government he had upheld by his exertions (1). 
When, in 1715, the jails of England were crowded with Scottish 
prisoners, plundered, penniless and helpless, Forbes, who had 
lately borne arms against them in the field, set on foot a subscrip- 
tion to supply them with the means of making a legal defence ; and 
when, on the same occasion, the exasperated (government proposed 
to remove these misguided but unhappy men from the protection of 
their native laws, to a trial in England, it was Forbes that stood 
forward to resist, and Gnally to prevent, this arbitrary measure. 
His seat lying in the north, (CuUoden House, near Inverness^ he 
had always repaired thither in the intervals of the Court of Session ; 
he had there cultivated a friendly intercourse with the principal 
Highland gentlemen, and gained a considerable mastery over the 
minds of many. He was the link that bound the false and 
fickle Lovat to the Government; it was mainly through him that 
Mac Leod, Sir Alexander Macdonald, and several other chiefs, 
were restrained to a prudent neutrality ; it was he who inspirited, 
guided, and directed the Sutherlands, the Mackays, and the other 
well affected clans in the north. Even before the news of Charles's 
landingwasfullyconfirmed,he hastened from Edinburgh toCulloden, 
ready to perform every service that the exigency might demand. 

Sir John Cope, on his part, sent orders for drawing together 
bis troops at Stirling. He had two regiments of dragoons (Gardi- 
ner's and Hamilton's), but they were the youngest in the service; 
and the whole force under his command, exclusive of garrisons, 
fell short of three thousand men. There were also several com- 
panies of a Highland regiment, headed by the Earl of Loudon : these, 
however, besides the doubts of their fidelity, were not at hand for 

(1) See some remarks on the charaicter of Bnncan Forftes in tke-Qvarterly Review, No. xxTiii, - 
p. tsi., 1 believe by Sir Walter Scott. 
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present action, being for the most part in the north, beyond In- 
verness. Nevertheless, with such force as he could muster. Cope 
was eager to march forward to the mountains, and crush (he 
rising rebellion in its bud. This scheme he proposed in a letter to 
the liDrds Justices in England, and it was warmly approved ; nay, 
he even received their positive commands to carry it into exe- 
cution. They also furnished him with a Proclamation, issued in 
the London Gazette several days before, offering a reward of 
30,0001. to any person that should seize and secure the pretended 
Prince of Wales. 

Thus instructed by the €k)vernment, but at the same time 
deluded by the Jacobites around him with a multitude of false 
advices, Sir John set out from Edinburgh on the 19th of August, 
the very day that Charles was raising his standard at GlenfiUan. 
Next morning he commenced his march from Stirling, at the head 
of nearly Ofteen hundred foot, but leaving behind the dragoons, 
who could not have afforded much service amongst the mountains, 
nor yet obtained sufficient forage. He took with him, however, 
a vast quantity of baggage, a drove of black cattle, to kill for food^ 
when required, and about a thousand stand of arms, which he 
expected to distribute to native volunteers. Not one such appear- 
ing to join him, he sent back 700 of the muskets from Crieff. His 
march was directed to Fort Augustus, as a central post, from 
which he hoped to strike a decisive blow against the rebels ; and 
as he advanced, being met by Captain Swetenham, he obtained the 
first certain accounts of their numbers and appearance. But on 
arriving at Dalwhinnie, he found the pass of Corry Arrack, that 
lay between him and Fort Augustus, already in possession of his 
enemy. 

Corry Arrack is a huge precipitous mountain, ascended by a 
part of Marshal Wade's military road, which winds up in seven- 
teen zig-zags or traverses, before it attains the rugged heights. 
The pass was known to the country people by the name of the 
Devil's Staircase, and afforded a most excellent position for de- 
fence. Charles, discerning its importance, had determined to 
occupy it as soon as he heard of Cope's approach ,• and made a 
forced march for that object, burning and destroying all incum- 
brances which conld impede his progress, and, that his men might 
not complain, sacrificing his own personal baggage. Early on the 
27th he stood on the north side of Corry Arrack, and hastened to 
ascend it, expecting an attack that afternoon, and exulting in the 
expectation. It is recorded, that as be put on his new Highland 
brogues that morning, he exclaimed with delight, '^ Before these 
'^ are unloosed, I shall be up with Mr. Cope (1 ) ! '' As he walked 
up he sent forward Macdonald of Lochgarry, and Secretary Mur^ 

(1) Mr. T. FJMMr to tk« Lord PfMMrat, August It. 174S. Cillodiii Papon 
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ray, expecting that they would see the British troops beginning 
their ascent on the opposite side. But when they reached the 
summit, instead of beholding the numerous windings filled with 
the ascending files of Sir John Cope's army, they gazed on utter 
solitude. Not a single man appeared. At length, they observed * 
several Highlanders, whom they supposed some of Lord Loudon's, 
and the British van-guard; but who proved to be deserters, 
bringing the surprising intelligence that the General had entirely 
changed his course, and, avoiding the expected battle, was in fuU 
march for Inverness (1). 

For this and for his subsequent conduct, Sir John Cope has some- 
times been called a coward, and sometimes a traitor. He was 
neither. He was a plain, dull officer, of indisputable fidelity and 
courage, who had been previously in action, and behaved respect- 
ably under a superior ; but endowed with very moderate abilities, 
and overwhelmed by the feeling of hisown responsibility as chief (2). 
On this occasion he felt th^t it was in vain to attack the rebels upon 
Corry Arrack : tp remain at Dalwhinnie seemed inactive, to return 
to Stirling ignominious. What other course then was left but a 
march to Inverness to join the well-affected clans, with the prospect 
that the insurgents must be drawn towards the same direction, 
and would pot venture to descend upon the Lowlands while Cope 
remained in their rear ? But Sir John did not trust to his judgment 
only ; he adopted that favourite resource of incapable commanders 
—a Council of War. No officer was found to advocate remaining 
near Dalwhinnie ; only one urged the alternative of a retreat to 
Stirling ; all the others concurring with their General, gave their 
signs manual to the plan he proposed. Yet, it certainly was by far 
the worst of the three ; and had the King's trciops but kept their 
ground in front of the rebels, the latter would, probably, either 
have been checked in their advance, and cooped up in their 
mountains, or else been obliged to hazard a battle upon equ^ 
terms (3). 

The news of Cope's flight (for such it was considered) filled the 
Highland host with exultation. The greater number wished to 
follow and give him battle — a less hazardous course, perhaps, than 
to march onwards, leaving his army unconquered, to cut off their 
retreat ; but Charles, seeing the superior importance of a descent 
upon the Lowlands, wisely decided for the latter scheme. It was 
immediately put into execution. Two days carried him through 
the rugged mountains of Badenoch ; on the third, he beheld the 
pleasant vale of Athol, expanding to his view. The Grants, of 

(1) Tales of a Grandfather, toI. ii. p. 170. ** that he ought to hare staid somewhere about 

(8) Oa Cope's character, see Quarterly llerieir. " Dalwhinnie ; and, in that case. It woald not 

No. Ixxl. p. 1T7. and also the proceedings on *' have been easy for the rebels to have made 

Cope's trial. " such a progress Into the south before him. 

(3) " The military men bere think that, though *' But as the matter is now o^er, it is needless to 

" It might not hare been 0t for his Majesty's ser- *' enter Into a discussion." (Lord Tweeddale tQ 

' Tlcc (or Sir iobn Cope to «ttacl( the rebels, yet the Lord President, September 10. 174S. j 
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GlenmorristOD, to the number of one hundred men, had already 
come in at Corry Arrack ; and as the Highland army descended to 
the plain, they were joined, like one of their own rivers, by acces- 
sions of strength at the mouths of all the little glens which they 
passed (1). Charles was especially eager to secure Lord Lovat, 
and sent him the most pressing solicitations through Lochiel, toge- 
ther with his patents as Duke of Fraser, and Lord lieutenant of 
the northern counties. But the wily old Chief still kept aloof and 
unengaged : on the one hand, continuing the strongest professions 
of his allegiance to his neighbour, the Lord President; and at the 
same time writing to Lochiel, '* My service to the Prince ; I will 
** aid you what I can ; but my prayers are all I can give at pre- 
** sent (2)." Prayers! from such a saint of course doubly precious! 
— By this conduct, Lovat expected to reap profit whichever party 
prevailed; by this conduct did he ultimately bring his head to the 
scaffold, and hi$ name to lasting disgrace. When will mankind 
become convinced that the dirtiest path is always the most slippery ? 
Charles, however, derived some compensation from one of his 
detachments, which, after «n unsuccessful attempt on the barracks 
of Ruthven, carried off as a prisoner, perhaps no unwilling one, 
Lovat's son-in-law, Macpherson of Cluny, the head of a powerful 
clan. Cluny had been appointed by the Government Captain of an 
independent Company, but now, after several conversations with 
Charles, consented to return and raise his men in the Prince's 
cause. As an apology for his change, he declared to a friend that 
^^ even an angel could not resist such soothing, close, applica- 
" tions(3)!" Indeed, the fascination of Charles was aclmow- 
ledged by every one around him. The Highlanders were delighted 
at his athletic form and untired energy ; like one of Homer'^s heroes, 
he overtopped them all in stature (4), and they found that he never 
required from them any hardship or exertion that he was not will- 
ing to share. Thus, at Dalwhinnie, he slept with them upon the 
open moor, sheltered only by his plaid. Every day he marched 
alongside some one or other of their bands, inquiring into their 
national legends, or listening to their traditionary songs. At table, 
he partook only of their country dishes, seeming to prefer them to 
all others : he wished to be, as he said, '' a true Highlander, '' and 
his few phrases of Gaelic were used whenever occasion offered. 
On the other hand, the simple and enthusiastic Highlanders were 
prepared to find or to fancy every possible merit in their long ex- 
pected Prince. Upon the whole, it might be questioned whether 
any chief has ever, in so short a period, so greatly endeared himself 
to his followers. 

(1) Ckambers' HIstorr, vol. i. p. 79. " Htghland dren laced with gold, wean a boonei 

(2) Lord Lovat to the Laird or Lochiel, September " laced, wears a broadsword, had a green riband, 
1745. (3) See CuUoden Papers, p. 4is. " but did not see the, star; a well made man, 

(4) One of Sir John Cope's spies from Perth " taller than any in his company." (Sir JohD 
described to him the Chevalier as " in a line Cope to the Lord Prevldent, September It. 17^.) 
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V 

On the 30th of Au^st, Charles reached Blair, the seat of the 
Duke of Athol, i^ho hastily fled at his approach, ^hile TuUibar- 
dine resumed possession of his paternal balls, and gave a stately 
banquet to his young master and his ancient vassals. Charles re- 
mained at Blair two days, during which he was joined by several 
gentlemen of note -. Mr. Oliphant of Gask, Mr. Mercer of Aldie, 
Mr. Murray, brother of the Earl of Dunmore, Lord Strathallan,. 
with his son, and Lord Nairn, the son of the Peer who had been 
attainted and condemned to death in 1716 (1). Still marching on- 
wards, the vanguard of the insurgents arrived at Perth on the 3d 
of September, and the Prince made his public entry on horseback,, 
and amidst loud acclamations, the next day. Unlike his father, he 
did not proceed to the neighbouring palace of Scone, but took up 
his residence at an antique house in the town, belonging, as Scone, 
to Lord Stormont. Here he remained a week to collect supplies 
and to muster his men. Of the 4000 louis-d'ors brought with him,, 
he had remaining on the day he came to Perth but a single one^ 
which he showed to Mr. Kelly, saying that he would soon get 
more (2). Accordingly, he sent out parties through Angus and 
Fife, who, while they proclaimed " King James the Eighth" in^the 
principal towns, enlisted a few men and levied a little public 
money. From the city of Perth he obtained 500^, and several 
voluntary offerings reached him from his partisans at Edinburgh. 
All the strangers, however, whom Charles found at Perth attend-- 
iug the fair, received his passports, to protect their persons and 
goods from depredation ; and with several of them he courteously 
conversed, amongst others with a linen-draper from London, whom 
he desired to inform his fellow-citizens that he expected to see 
them at St. James's in the course of two months. Nor was he less 
busily employed in bringing into some degree of order the ill-as- 
sorted elements of his little army j one day he held a public review 
upon the North Inch, and could not suppress a smile at the awk- 
wardness of some of the new recruits. Every morning he rose 
early to drill the troops ; and it is recorded that one night, when 
invited to a great ball by the ladies of Perth, he had no sooner 
danced one measure than he made his bow and withdrew, alleging 
the necessity of visiting his sentry posts. It is added, that the 
Perth ladies— thinking, of course, that no business could possibly 
be so important as their ball — ^were grievously surprised and of- 
fended at the shortness of his stay (3). 

At this period Charles received two most valuable accessions to 
his cause, ia the Duke of Perth and Lord George Murray. The 
former brought with him about 200 of his men ; the latter was of 
great use in raising the tenantry of his brother, the Duke of Athol; 
and both were created Lieutenant Generals in the Prince's service. 

(1) Se« Vol. I. p. 140. (s) Home's History, p. 78. note. (3) Gbamben' History, vol. I. p. 87, 
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James Drummond, titular Dake of Perth, was grandson of the 
Chancellor of James the Second in Scotland, and had received his 
education in France (1). His character was amiable rather than 
able, of courtly manners, conciliatory temper, and dauntless brave- 
ry, but very young, and unskilled either in politics or war. A 
warrant had been issued for his apprehension by the Government, 
as a suspected person, about the time of Charles's landing. Captain 
Campbell, who was charged with the execution of this warrant, 
had first, in ^ spirit very unlike a British officer's, procured for 
himself an invitation to dine at Drummond Castle, directing his 
men to draw as near as they could without raising the alarm, and 
then, at dessert, told His Grace that he was his prisoner. The 
Duke received the tidings very coolly, saying there was no help for it ; 
but in leaving the apartment he made the Captain, as if in courtesy, 
I)ass before him, and then suddenly starting back and locking the 
door, escaped by a private staircase from the house into the wood. 
He was quickly followed and might perhaps have been retaken, 
had he not found a pony and leaped upon its back, without saddle 
or bridle, and only a halter on its head. By this means he made 
his way from his pursuers, and lay concealed in the neighbouring 
Highlands until, on the approach of Charles, he joined him with as 
many of his men as he could raise. 

Lord George Murray was both an older and an abler man. Wiih 
his brother TuUibardine he had taken part in the rebellion of 1715; 
he had been at the fight of Glenshiel in 1719, and had afterwards 
served for some years in the Sardinian army. Being then pardoned 
by the Government, he had since lived quietly on his estate in 
Scotland, had married, and was the father of a family (2) : nay, as it 
is said, he had even solicited a commission in the British army, 
which was however refused. He was by far the most skilful of- 
ficer that appeared with the insurgents in the whole course of this 
rebellion. His personal hardihood and bravery, however con- 
spicuous, might be rivalled by many others ; but none could vie 
with him in planning a campaign, providing against disasters, or 
improving victory. Yet so far was he from being a formal tactician 
or lover of strict rule, that he strongly advised the Prince to trust 
to the national weapons and mode of fighting of the Highlanders, 
with some improvements of discipline, rather than attempt to 
instruct them in any more scientific manoeuvres. But the merits 
of Lord George, as a commander, were dashed by no small way- 
trardness of temper, an impatience of contradiction, a blunt and 
supercilious address. A rivalry almost immediately sprung up be- 



(1) " The Duchess of Perth carried off her sons Dake of Athol. He has left a Military Memoir on 

** to France (in 1780} as soon as she heard of the the marches of the Insurgent army, (printed in 

" Dake their father's death." (Lockbart Papers, the Jacobite Memoirs, p. 89—130.) which Is rerj 

Tol. ii. p. 42.) Sbe was a most rehement Roman clear and able, bat dwelling a liule too much on 

Catholic. (Tindal's Hist. vol. Ix. p. 16S.) his own services. His letter on the battle of Cullo- 

(i) Lord George was the ancestor of the present den appears in Home's Appendix, p. U9— STO. 
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tween him add the Duke of Perth ; which, as we shall find, after- 
wards ripened into a quarrel very hurtful to their common cause. 
In these broils the part of the Duke was always espoused by Secre- 
tary Murray, an able and active, but selfish and intriguing man, who 
expected to wield a greater influence over Perth than over the 
saperior genius of Lord George. Sir Thomas Sheridan also, whom 
Lord George once or twice fiercely rebuked for his ignorance of the 
British Laws and Constitution, became of course his personal 
enemy ; and the Prince himself, who was equally ignorant upon 
those subjects, was often offended at his disrespectful tone. 

FromPerlh, Charles dispatched aletter to the Earlof Barrymorein 
London, urging hi^rty tostrenuous exertions(l). He alsocaused 
to be printed, and circulated as widely as possible, his Father's Pro- 
clamations and bis own. Besides those put forth at his landing, 
be had been prevailed upon to issue a reprisal for that of the Estab- 
lished Government, setting a price of 90,000^. upon bis head. 
For several days Charles stubbornly refused to follow what he 
termed ^* a practice so unusual among Christian Princes; " he only 
yielded, at length, to the necessity of conciliating his officers, and 
then insisted that the price in his Proclamation should be no more 
than 30L Fresh importunities at last induced him to extend it to 
the same amount as in the Government (2); saying, however, he was 
confident no follower of his would ever think of doing any thing to 
merit such a toward. This generosity of Charles was more than 
once carried to a romantic extreme : thus, as we shall see here- 
after, his reluctance to punish some acts or attempts of assassina- 
tion, even to his own peril, provoked the discontent and murmurs 
of his atmy. 

During their stay at Perth news reached the insurgents, that 
General Cope, deeply mortified at their descent into the Lowlands, 
was directing his march from Inverness to Aberdeen, with the 
intention of embarking his army, and returning with it for the 
protection of the capital (3). On these tidings Charles formed his 
plans — not like Lord Mar's^ to stand at gaze and wait for others 
to help bim — but to forestall his enemy's movement upon Edin- 
burgh, by a movement of his own. Having completed his scanty 
preparations, he resumed his adventurous march on the 11th of 
September. It was found no easy matter to draw the Highlanders 
from their good quarters at Perth ; but the Prince went first with 
the vanguard, and the rest joined him at Dumblane. ^^ It was in 
'' this neighbourhood," observes one of the officers, '* that many of 
^^ oxff fathers, and several of us now with the Prince, fought for 

(1) Examination of Mr. Murray of Bronghton, ** from lience, let the blame lie entirely at tlie 
August 13. 1746. Appendix, " do'or of those who first set the infamous ex- 

(2) See this document in ttie Collection of De- " ample." 

clarations, etc. p. fs. signed Charles P. R. and (3) This intelligence is first mentioned in a 
countersigned John Murray. The concluding letter of Lord George Hurray's in the night of 
words are : " Should any fatal accident happen Saturday the 7th September. (Jacobite Meraolra.) 
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' ^^ the same cause, jost thirty years before, at the batde of Sheriff- 
" muir (1)." On the 13th they proceeded to the Fords of Frew, 
aboQt eight miles above Stirling ; since they could not cross the 
Frith, where several of the King's ships were stationed, nor yet 
the bridge of Stirling, which is commanded by the cannoii of the 
castle. But at the Fords of Frew, the river being low at this 
season, they passed without difficulty ; and Gardiner's dragoons, 
who had been left behind by Cope, retired before them, designing 
to fall back upon the other regiment which was now lying at 
Leith. As the insurgents marched on, the sight of their Royal 
Standard provoked some cannon shot from Stirling Castle, aimed, 
it is said, at Charles himself, but without efiigKt; the town how- 
ever gladly opened its gates, and furnished' it» provisions. Every 
thing was paid for, discipline being strictly maintained by the 
exertions of the officers ; and Lochiel, finding one of his men plun- 
der in spite of his repeated orders, shot him dead upon the 
spot (2). 

The army was now passing over the plain of Bannockburn : on 
the next evening, the l^th, they were quartered in the town of 
Falkirk, or lay in some broom fields near Callender House. Charles 
himself was entertained at that mansion by its owner, the Earl of 
Kilmarnock, who hailed him as his sovereign, and assured him of 
his future services. According to the information given by the Earl, 
Gardiner's dragoons had intended to dispute the passage of 
Linlithgow Bridge next day, and the Prince, hoping to surprise 
them, sent forward before daybreak a detachment of a thousand 
Highlanders under Lord George Murray ; but they found that the 
dragoons had decamped the evening before, and quietly took pos- 
session of the town and its ancient palace. A few hours later they 
were joined by the Prince in person, and his vanguard pushed 
forward to Kirkliston, only eight miles from Edinburgh. All the 
ground thus traversed by the insurgents is fraught with the brightest 
recollections of Scottish story. On that field of Bannockburn had 
Liberty and The Bruce prevailed — that palace of Linlithgow 
was. the birthplace of the ill-fated Mary, and afterwards her 
dwelling in hours — alas how brief and few ! — of peaceful sove- 
reignty and honourable fame — those battlements of Stirling 
had guarded the cradle of her infant son — there rose the Torwood 
where Wallacfe sought shelter from the English invaders — ^yonder 
flowed the Forth, which so often had '^bridled the wild Highland- 
man.'' Sorely even a passing stranger could never gaze on such 
sceiies without emotion — still less any one intent on like deeds of 
chivalrous renown — ^least of all the youthful heir of Robert Bruce 
and of the long line of Stuart Kings ! 

Meanwhile the citizens of th^ capital, like a stormy sea tossing 

(I) Macdonald*! JonrnaL (Lockbart Papers, vol.ii. p. m.) (8) CJiaiDbers* HUtory, toI. i. p. iO«. 
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with successiye billows, had been agitated by eyery alternaiioii, 
a€C(»rdiDg to the rumours that reached them, of presumptuous 
confidence or of craven fear. But little concern appeared at the 
'first news of the insurgents. None of the friends of Goyernment 
doubted their speedy dispersion or defeat j while the Jacobites 
(there, as elsewhere in Scotland, a very considerable party,) con- 
cealed their secret hopes under an affected derision of the enter- 
prise, and of all the measures adopted to quell it. But when the 
tidings came that Cope had marched to Inverness/and that Charles 
was descending from the mountains, the well-disposed inhabitants 
were struck with consternation, much heightened by the succeed- 
ing intelligence, that the Prince had already entered Perth. The 
Government newspaper indeed, the Edinburgh Evening Gourant, 
continued to speak of the Highlanders in arms with most utter 
contempt, as ^^a pitiful ignorant crew, good for nothing, and in- 
'^ capable of giving any reason for their proceedings, but talking 
*' only of sNiSHiNG (tobacco). King Jamesh, ta Rashant (the Regent), 
^^ PLUNTER, and NEW PROGCBS (I ) ! " But this confident language was 
belied by the activity with which t]be preparations for defending 
the city were Bipw pursued. A few days later, however, the ma- 
gistrates and the inhabitants reverted to their feelings of security 
from the arrival of one of Sir John Cope's Cajitalns, directing that 
transports for his embarkation might be immediately despatched to 
Aberdeen. These transports accordingly sailed on September the 
lOth ; and from that time, says an eye-witness, the people of Edin- 
burgh were continually looking up to the vanes and the weather 
cocks (2), as conscious that their destiny hung suspended on the 
winds. But who shall describe their fresh panic, when they learnt 
that the young Pretender had not only passed the Forth^ but that, 
driving the King's dragoons before him, he was actually within a 
few miles of their walls ! 

Against this danger the Gasflc of Edinburgh stood secure in its 
inaccessible position, and held a sufficient garrison, commanded by 
General Guest, an intrepid veteran. The city, on the other hand, 
was protected only by an antique rampart of varying height, from 
ten to twenty feet, which was embattled, but with parapets in most 
places too narrow for mounting cannon, and on the whole but 
little stronger than a common garden wall. Some fortifications 
indeed^ but hasty, slight, and incomplete, were added in this emer- 
gency^ under the direction of Professor Mac Laurin, the celebrated 
mathematician (3). The defenders were still more contemptible 
than the defences. There was a Town Guard, of which the value 
may sufficiently be estimated from their conduct in the Porteous 
Mob (4). There were Trained Bands of militia -, but these had 
never been called out since the Revolution, except for a yearly 

(1) Thif extract U given tn Mr. Chambers' His- (3) See ProTOst Stewart's Trial, p. 39, etc. 
torr, vol* i< P' iS8> (s) Home's Hist. p. 63. (V) See Vol. I. p, m. 
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parade on his Majesty's birth day, and a dinner afterwards. There 
were also some volunteers, who had ofTered their services at this 
crisis ; but their number never exceeded four hundred, and they 
required to be taught the first elements of military discipline. All 
these forces were under the authority of the Lord Provost, Archi- 
bald Stew^t, who was afterwards subjected to a long imprison- 
ment and a harassing trial, for alleged breach of duty at this period. 
It is probable that his own principles were not free from a secret 
Jacobite bias; but nevertheless it was proved on the clearest 
evidence, and to the satisfaction of the jury, that he had honestly 
acted for King George, and had failed from want of means, or 
perhaps of capacity, but not from any traitorous design (1). 

The dragoons of Colonel Gardiner having now retired before the 
rebels to Corstorphine, within three miles of the city, and resolving 
to make a stand, sent for the second regiment from Leith; and it 
was proposed that they should also be supported by the City Guard, 
and by the body of volunteers. To collect the latter, the fire-bell, 
an ominous signal, began to toll on Sunday, the 15 th, in the midst 
of divine service ; the churches were emptied in an instant, and the 
congregations pouring out into the streets beheld the volunteers 
arrive under arms, and Hamilton's regiment ride through on its 
way to Corstorphine. As the dragoons appeared the volunteers 
hailed them with loud huzzas, in token of their own alacrity, which 
the dragoons returned with similar shouts and with the clashing of 
their swords. At these warlike sights and sounds, the female 

' friends and relatives of the volunteers were filled with consterna- 
tion, and clung around the objects of their tenderness with tears 
and entreaties to consult their precious safety. Sir Walter Scott 
truly observes, that there is nothing of which men in general are 
more easily persuaded than of the extreme value of their own lives j 
and a further argument was supplied by a clergyman present, 
who declared that such valiant men ought not to sally forth, but 
reserve themselves for the defence of the city walls. The eJBfect of 
these exhortations was soon apparent. When the regiment of vo- 
lunteers was directed to move on, the files grew thinner and 
thinner ; man after man dropped off; from hundreds they dwindled 
to tens, from tens almost to units ; and at last, when their com- 
mander, Mr. Drummond, had passed the gates and looked round, 
he was amazed to find only one or two dozen in his train. One of 

^ their number, afterwards, in very sublime and suitable language, 
compared their march to the course of the Rhine, a noble river as 
it rolls its waves to Holland, but which, being then continually 
drawn off by little canals, becomes only a small rivulet, and is 
almost lost in the sands before reaching the ocean (2). 

(1) See the proceedings of this trial, which began the city. Stewart was certainly very harthly dealt 
March 24. 17 V7, and \ihich afTords much minute with by the Government, 
and authentic information on the surrender of {t) See Quarterly RevieWr No. iwi. p. l"". An- 
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On this occasion, however , the prudence of the soldier citizens 
vas not destined to be shamed by any superiority in the regular 
troops. The command of the latter was assumed on Sunday night 
by Brigadier Fowkes, who had been despatched from London, and 
had just landed at Leith. fiy this new chief the dragoons and 
Town Guard were drawn up at the Colt Bridge, a little nearer the 
city than Gorstorphine. There, on the Monday morning, they 
were, at Prince Charles's order, reconnailred by a^party of mounted 
gentlemen from the Highland army, who, as they rode up, dis- 
charged their pistols in the usual manner of skirmishers. Imme- 
diately, the dragoon piquets were seized with an unaccountable 
panic : that panic was communicated to the main body ; and the 
officers, after vainly endeavouring to* check, were compelled to 
share their shameful flight. Within half an hour the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh were dismayed or rejoiced according as their prin- 
ciples inclined them , to see these dragoons galloping along in the 
greatest confusion over the ground where the New Town at present 
stands. No sense of honour, no respect to orders could arrest them ; 
they scarcely halted till they came to Preston, where they quartered 
for the night near the house and grounds of their own chief — the 
excellent and deeply aiSicted Colonel Gardiner. But after dark 
one of the men going in quest of forage happened to fall into a 
disused coal-pit full of water, and his outcry for Assistance was 
mistaken by his comrades for an alarm that the Highlanders were 
coming : upon which they instantly remounted their horses , and 
resumed their race through the night, never stopping till they 
reached the shores of Dunbar. 

The ^^ Canter of Coltbrigg, " as this disgraceful flight has been 
popularly called , might well have damped much stouter hearts 
than now remained for the defence of Edinburgh. Even previously, 
they had been greatly alarmed at a message brought them by one 
Mr. Alves, who stated that having approached the rebel army by 
accident, he had there seen the Duke of Perth, to whom he was 
personally known. " The Duke," continued Mr. Alves, "desired 
^' me to inform the citizens of Edinburgh, that if they opened their 
*^ gates their town should be favourably treated; but that if they 
'^ attempted resistance they must expect military execution -, and 
^' his Grace ended by addressing a young man near him with 
^^ the title of Royal Highness, and desiring to know if such were 
^' not his pleasure, to which the other assented.'' This message 
being publicly dehvered, ( for which piece of imprudence , or of 
treachery, Mr. Alves was committed to prison, ) seemed to produce 
a general feeling of aversion to any further measures of defence -, 
an aversion speedily heightened into panic terror by the rout of 

other TOlanteer, a writing master, assumed for bat stiil, for fear of accidents, wrote upon tliem 

bis march what bas been termed " a professional as follows : " This is the body of John HacLure ; 

" cuirass," namely, two quires of long foolscap pray give it Christian burial ! " 
paper, which he tied round bis valiant bosom ; 
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the dragoons. In this emergency the Prorost called a meeting of 
the magistracy that same afternoon, and sent also for the Crown 
oflScers to require their advice ; but these , with infinite prudence, 
had already quitted thie city. 

The magistrates having met, and many unauthorised persons 
pressing in amidst the general confusion, the question, "Defend, 
'* or not defend the town?" was put, and but very few voices de- 
clared in favour Of the former. But in the height of the debate, or 
rather of the din, a letter addressed to the Provost and Town 
Council was handed in at the door, and, being opened, appeared 
subscribed "Charles P. R." The Provost rose and protested 
against reading any such letter : it was read nevertheless, and was 
found to contain a summons to surrender, with a promise to pre- 
serve all the rights and liberties of the city, and the property of 
every individual. "But, " it added , "if any opposition be made 
" to us, we cannot answer for the consequences, being firmly re- 
" solved, at any rate, to enter the city ; and if any of the inhabitants 
" are found in arms against us , they must not expect to be treated 
'* as prisoners of war (1)." This letter, though it increased the 
cry against resistance ^ did not lead to any definite resolution; 
and it was at length agreed, as a middle course, to send out a de- 
putation to the Prince, entreating a suspension of hostilities, and 
time for full deliberation. 

Scarcely had the deputation set forth on their errand, when the 
citizens were once again inclined towards warlike counsels, by the 
arrival of an express, with news that Cope's transports were already 
in sight of Dunbar, and that the General would immediately pro- 
ceed to land his men, and march for the relief of the city. It 
appeared, therefore, that a few hours of delay or of defence might 
be sufficient to save the capital of Scotland -, and various measures 
for that object were submitted to General Guest, and to the ma- 
gistrates — all, however, on examination rejected as impracticable. 

About ten o'clock at night the deputation returned t they had 
found the young Chevalier at Gray's Mill, within two miles of the 
city, and brought back another letter from him, appealing to his 
own and to his father's Declarations, as sufficient security, and 
demanding a positive reply before two in the morning. Thus 
pressed for time the bewildered magistrates could think of no better 
expcidient than to send a second deputation to Gray's Mill, with 
renewed entreaties for delay. Thi^ deputation, however, the 
Prince refused to admit into^his presence, and they were obliged to 
return without any answer. 

During this anxious night Charles slept only two hours, without 
taking off his clothes. FuUy conscious of the value of time at this 
crisis, and afraid that the negotiation would lead to no result, be 

(1) This letter ytas prodaced.ai Provost Slewart's trial, (p. 113.), vi4 is printed iA IIom9*9 History, p. 92. 
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resolTed to storm or surprise the city at daybreak ; and sent for- 
ward Lochiel and Murray of Broughton with five hundred Came- 
rons, to watch any favourable opportunity. They carried with 
them a barrel of powder, to blow up one of the gates, if necessary. 
Arriving, without discovery, close to the Netherbow Port, they 
lay in ambush near it ; when, as it happened, about five in the 
morning, the hackney coach which had conveyed the second depu- 
tation to Gray's Mttl drove up to the gate from within, the 
coachman having completed his business, and wishing to return 
to his stables in the suburb of Canongate. The sentinels, knowing 
that the man had been that night engaged in the service of the 
magistrates, readily opened this gate to let him go home. But no 
sooner were the portals disclosed, than the foremost Highlanders 
rushed in, overpowered and secured the watchmen, and seized the 
guard -house. Immediately sending parties round the inner circuit 
to the other gates, they secured these also, without bloodshed or 
disturbance. It passed as quietly, says a person present, as one 
guard relieves another ; and when the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
awoke in the morning, they found that the Highlanders were 
masters of their city (1). 

At the first break of dawn the Camcrons were marched up to the 
Gross, where they stood (so strictly was discipline maintained ! > 
from sfx o'clock till eleven, in perfect order, refusing the whiskey 
that was offered them, and refraining from all plunder, though in 
a city taken, as it were, by storm, and surrouuded by so many 
objects of temptation. At noon the old Gross— already so renpwn- 
ed in the Scottish annals — became the scene of another striking 
ceremony. The Heralds and Pursuivants, arrayed in their antique 
and glittering dresses of office, were compelled to proclaim King 
James the Eighth, and to read the Royal Declarations and Gommis- 
sion of Regency, while the bagpipes were not wanting in their 
music, nor the populace in its acclamations; and a thousand fair 
hands, from the neighbouring windows and balconies, waved white 
handkerchieCs in honour of the day. One lady of distinguished 
beauty, Mrs. Murray of Broughton, sat on horseback, beside the 
Gross, raising a drawn sword in one hand, and with the other dis- 
tributing the white ribbons that denoted attachment to the House 
of Stuart. The old days of Scottish chivalry appeared to have 
returned. 

At nearly the same hour of the same memorable 17th of Septem- 
ber, Gharles, till then at the head of his advancing troops, set 
forth to take possession of the palace of his ancestors. To avoid the 
tire of the Castle, he made a considerable circuit to the south ; he 
entered the King's Park by a breach which had been made in the 
wall (2), and approached Holyrood House by the Duke's Walk, so 

(1) Home's Hlsiory, p, »8. (8) Lookbart Papen, toI. ii .p. 446. 
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termed because it had been the favourite resort of bis graadfather, 
as Duke of York, during his residence in Scotland. His march had 
begun on foot, but the enthusiastic cro\vd Tvhich pressed around 
him, eager to kiss his hand, or even to touch his clothes, nearly 
threw him down : he therefore mounted his charger, having on his 
right the Duke of Perth, on his left Lord Elcho, who had joined 
him the night before. His noble mien and his graceful horseman- 
ship could not fail to strike even the most indifferent spectators; 
and they were scarcely less pleased at his national dress — a tartan 
coat, a blue bonnet with a white cockade, and the star of the order 
of St. Andrew. With fonder partiality, the Jacobites compared 
his features to those of his ancestor Robert Bruce, or sought some 
otherresemblanceinthatpicture-galleryatHoIyrood, which, accord- 
ing to their boast, contains so many undoubted originals of Kings 
who lived so many centuries before the invention of painting. On 
this occasion, indeed, the joy of the Jacobites knew no bound ; and 
their feelings, long dissembled or pent in, from compliance with 
the times, now burst forth in exuberant and overflowing trans- 
ports. The air resounded with their rapturous acclamations, and 
as Charles rode onwards, his boots were dimmed with their kisses 
and tears (1). 

As Charles came in front of Holyrood House, the garrison of the 
Castle, informed of his progress, and eager if possible to atrrest it, 
fired a cannon ball with such direction as to make it descend upon 
the palace. It did, however, but little injury, striking obliquely a 
part of James the Fifth's Tower, and falling into the court yard, 
followed by a quantity of rubbish. The Prince, undismayed at 
this accident, was about to enter the porch, when a genOeman 
stepped from the crowd, drew his sword, and raising it aloft 
marshalled the way up stairs. This was James Hepburn of Keith, 
who had taken an active part in the rebellion of 1715; and had 
ever since continued devoted to the Stuart cause. His main motive 
was abhorrence of the Act of Union ; while even his political ene- 
mies, admiring him as '^ a model of ancient simplicity, manliness, 
'' and honour, " lamented that he should sacrifice himself to a 
visionary idea of Scottish independence (2}. 

In the evening the long-deserted chambers of the palace were 
enlivened with a splendid ball, and, as on the eve of another great 
battle — " bright the lamps shone o'er fair women and brave 
" men," and " a thousand hearts beat happily (3)."— Charles 
showed that neither the fatigue of the previous march, nor the 
anxiety of the coming conflict, could impair his natural vivacity 
and powers of pleasing; and the ladies were loud in his praises, 
many of the younger, perhaps, thinking that the cause of so hand- 

(1) Chamber's History, toI. 1. p. 186. know and admire r— the beautiful stanxas on the 

(8) Home's History, p. 101. Duchess of Richmond's ball at BnuselB In 1816. 

(3) I need scarcely quote^^or who does not Ghilde Harold, canto Ul. 
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some a Prince and so graceful a dancer could not possibly be wrong. 

Next morning was devoted to more serious cares. The Stand- 
ard had lately been joined by several persons of distinction, the 
Earl of Kellie, Lord Balmerino, Sir Stuart Threipland, Sir David 
Murray, Lockhar^ the younger of Carnwath, (his grandfather, 
James's correspondent, had died in 1732, ) and several other Low- 
land gentlemen. From the magazine of Edinburgh Charles ob- 
tained about a thousand muskets, which served to arm many of 
his Highlanders, still leaving however several unprovided. He 
also laid upon the city a requisition for tents, targets, shoes and 
canteens. Few of the burghers showed any inclination to enlist 
in his service ; but on the next day after his entry Lord Nairn, 
who had been left in the north to gather reinforcements, came up 
with five hundred men, consisting of the clan Mac Lauchlan, 
witbtbeir chief and other Highlanders from Athol. All these 
forces— the new and the old — were passed in review at the camp 
before the Prince, and he announced his resolution to lead them 
forward against Sir John Cope, and give him battle — a courageous 
measure, to which he obtained the consent of all the officers. 

The leisure left to Charles for repose or preparation at Edin- 
burgh was only one entire day, the 18th : on the night of Thurs- 
day, the 19th, he came to the village of Duddingstone, and the 
troops lay upon their arms. Calling a council of war, the Prince 
proposed to march next morning, and meet the enemy half-way ; 
this being agreed to, he next asked the chiefs how they thought 
their men would behave. The chiefs desired Keppoch to answer 
for them, since be had served in the French army, and was well 
acquainted with the difference between Highlanders and regular 
troops. Keppoch said, that as the country had been long at peace, 
few or none of the private men had ever seen a battle, and it was 
not very easy to say how they would behave ; but he would ven- 
ture to assure His Royal Highness that the gentlemen would be in 
the midst of the enemy, and that the private men, as they loved 
the cause and loved their chiefs, would certainly follow them. 
Charles then declared that he would lead them on himself, and 
charge in the first ranks. But here a general outcry ensued : the 
chiefs exclaimed that they were ruined and undone, for if any 
accident befell His Royal Highness, a defeat or a victory must 
be the same to them -, and on Charles's persisting they said they 
would then return home, and make the best terms they could 
for themselves. The Prince was therefore compelled to yield, de- 
claring, however, that at least he would lead the second line. 

Early on the morning of the 20th, the Highlanders began their 
march in a single narrow column, and with joyous anticipations 
of victory. As Charles put himself at their head, he drew his sword, 
and said to them, " Gentlemen, I have flung away the scabbard," 
which was answered by loud cheers. Their cavalry scarcely 
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amounted to Gfty, being only some gentlemen and their retainers 
on horseback ; bat their nnmbers altogether ^ere about 2500 (1). 
They had but a single piece of artillery, an iron gun, ^hich was 
fired as the signal of march, but was useless for any other military 
purpose. Charles had expressed a wish to leave this encumbrance 
behind him ; but to his surprise the Highland chiefs interposed, 
pleading the prejudices of their followers in favour of the " Mus- 
ket's Mother/' as they termed any cannon; and accordingly it fol- 
lowed the march, drawn by a long string of Highland ponies. The 
DUNNiE WASSAILS, and the best men in each clan, were excellently 
armed ; but even after the supply from Edinburgh, several of the 
inferior follower^ could only boast a single weapon, a sword, a 
dirk, a pistol, or even a scythe-blade, set straight upon the handle. 
Besides the Royal Standard, each clan displayed its banner in- 
scribed with its gathering words, such as those of Clanranald, dhan- 
DEON CO HERiGHA ( Gaiusay who dares), of Mac Gregor, "E'en do 
" and spare not," or of Athol, " Forth Fortune, and fill the Fet- 
" ters/' In this guise did the men march on, interrupted only by 
some straggling shots from the Castle, and soon disappearing beyond 
its reach. 

I must now advert to Sir John Cope's proceedings. That Gene- 
ral was landing his army at Dunbar the same da^y that his enemy's 
entered Edinburgh : his disembarkation, however, was not com- 
pleted till the 18th. He had been reinforced at Inverness by 200 
of Lord Loudon's men, and was joined at Dunbar by the runaway 
dragoons, in number 600, so that his whole force was upwards of 
2200 men. A very few gentlemen from the Lowlands also came . 
to him as volunteers, but brought no accession of force ; the prin- 
cipal of them, the Earl of Home, being attended only by two ser- 
vants. Even so late as 1633, the Earl of Home of that day had 
come to greet Charles the First at the head of 600 well-mounted 
men, his relations and retainers. The change was^ no doubt, 
mainly owing to the decline of feudal power ; but it also, in some 
degree, denotes the state of popular feeling in Scotland, and the 
difference between raising men for or against the House of Stuart. 

The King's troops at Dunbar became likewise the refuge of the 
Judges and other Crown Officers who had fled from Edinburgh be- 
fore its capture, but who expected to be soon and triumphantly 
restored. One of the volunteers — ^Mr. Home, afterwards the au- 
thor of Douglas— had remained a little longer in the capital to ob- 
serve the force and appearance of the rebel army, and now brought 
Cope an accurate report of it. Sir John's own forces, besides being 
very nearly equal to the enemy's, were well equipped and in high 
spirits, the infantry seeming eager to augment, and the dragoons 

(1) See the answers of Mr. P&tallo, Master- valuable note (by the editor) to ;oliiutoii«*i lf^ 
master General to the Rebel Amij,andMr. Home's moirs, p. 19., octaTO ed. 
note in Ills Appendix, p. 831. See also a long and 
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to retrieve, their reputation. He had six pieces of artillery, — a 
most effective arm against Highlanders ; and not only the country 
people, ^ho flocked from all quarters to gaze on the array, but 
many of the Royal officers were convinced that there would be no 
battle, but only a pursuit, as soon as their strength was seen and 
understood by their opponents (1). 

Beginning his march on the li)th. Sir John Cope encamped that 
night near Haddington, and resumed his advance next morning. 
He expected that the Highlanders — if indeed they awaited his ap- 
proach—would be met dong the common highway ; but, on the 
contrary, after passing the bridge of Musselburgh, they had turned 
inland to their right, to obtain the advantage of the rising 
ground ; and they occupied the brow of Carberry Hill, the spot 
marked in former years by the surrender of the unhappy Mary. 
The English General, hoping to obtain early intelligence of their 
movements, had sent forward two of the Edinburgh volunteers ; 
who however proved as incompetent for this as for every other mi- 
litary duty (2). Cope received no report; and thus, on the 20th, 
after having marched about eight miles, while he continued to look 
out for the rebels to the west, he suddenly saw them appear on the 
ridge to the southward. Immediately he changed his front, and 
drew up his troops in order of battle, his foot in the centre, with 
a regiment of dragoons and three pieces of artillery on each wing. 
His right was covered by Colonel Gardiner's park wall and by the 
village of Preston ; at some distance on his left stood Seton House ; 
and the sea, with the villages of Preston Pans and Gockenzie, lay 
upon his rear. , 

When the Royal troops first perceived the insurgents they set up 
a loud shout of defiance, which was promptly answered by the 
Highland yeU. The two armies were less than a mile apart ; the 
Prince's occupying the ridge beyond the little town of Tranent, 
with a gentle descent and a deep morass between them and their 
enemy. It was now about three in the afternoon (3), and Charles 
was desirous to indulge the impatience of his troops by an onset 
the same day. First, however, to recohnaitre the ground, he sent 
forward one of his officers, Ker of Gradon, who, mounted upon a 
little white pony, rode down the hill in front of the enemy with 
the utmost coolness. Disregarding several shots that were fired at 
him in the discharge of his duty, he examined the ground with 
great care and in several directions -, and on coming to one or two 
walls of dry stone that intersected it, he deliberately alighted, pulled 

(1) Home's tflstory, p. 107. He adds, " It Is tUese two doughty warriors could not resist the 

" doubtful whether the people who talked in this temptation of some excellent oysters and sherry 

" manner really thought so ; but such was the at a well-remembered public house, and were 

" tone of the army, and whoever did not hold both talien prisoners by a young lad, an attorney's 

" the same language was looked upon as a luke- clerk. 

" warm friend." (3) Macdbnald's Journal (Lockhart Papers, 

(s) See a minute aocount of their adrentures, Tol.ii. p. 489.). Mr. Chambers, on less good au- 

Quarterly RoTlew, No. Ixxl. p. 1T7. It seems that ttaority. ?ays noon. 

II. 14 
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down gaps and led his horse over thetn. He then reluriied to (he 
Prince and assured him that the morass Was deep and diffictilt, 
and could not be passed to attack the English in front without 
risking the loss of the whole army (1) . Charles accordingly desisted 
from his purpose, to the great dissatisfaction of the common 
Highlanders, ^ho supposed that the enemy intended to escape from 
them as before at Corry Arrack ; nor were they appeased until 
Lord Nairn with 500 men was detached to the westward, so as to 
prevent Sir John Cope from stealing off towards Edinburgh, had he 
so designed, unperceived and unopposed. 

Meanwhile the English General being satisfied with the strength 
of his position, damped the spirit of his men by remaining thus 
cautiously on the defensive. In yain did Colonel Gardiner urge 
upon him the necessity of bolder measures ; the only aggression of 
the King's troops that afternoon was to fire a few cannon shots and 
dislodge a party of Highlanders from the churchyard at Tranent. 
The two armies lay that night (it proved dark and cold) upon their 
ground ; Cope, however, retiring to more comfortable quarters at 
Gockenzie, but Charles sleeping amidst bis soldiers in a field of 
pease made up into ricks (2). 

But earlier in that evening the young Adventurer and his prin- 
cipal followers had met in council, and agreed, at all hazards, to 
make their attack next morning opposite Tranent, where the morass 
seemed less impervious ,- and for many hours did their minds con- 
tinue to revolve their hazardous determination. Amongst them 
was Anderson of Whitburgh, a gentleman well acquainted with the 
neighbouring countrv, who, in the middle of the night, suddenly 
bethought himself of a path that from the heights where they lay 
wound to their right by the farm of Ri&gan HeadI, avoiding in a 
great measure the morass, and leading to the plain below. This 
important fact he imparted first to Hepburn of Keith, and then to 
Lord George Murray, who immediately went with him to awaken 
Charles. The Prince sat up on his bed of pease-straw, and heard 
with joy the tidings that assured him of speedy battle, more espe- 
cially when Anderson undertook to act as his guide. He sent for 
Lochiel and some other chiefs ; and finding their opinion concur 
with his own, he prepared at once (for by this time the night was 
well nigh spent) to execute the scheme. An aide-de-camp having 
been sent to recall Lord Nairn and his detachment, the troops got 
under arms, and began to move forward with equal silence and 
speed, Anderson leading the way. The path was found lonely 

(1) Compare Home's History, p. HI., with the prevtoasly concealed her little serrice of pewCr 

tockhart Papers, vol. U. p. U8. for fear 6t the* Highlanders, they had only tiro 

(1) It was long remembered at Tranent, tiiat late wooden spoons among the three, and one ba^ 

that afternoon Prince Charles, attended by the Cher's knife to cut the meat, which they then aw 

Dake of Perth and another officer, went into the with their fingers. (Chambers's History, vol. >• 

little inn of that Tillage to dine. They had some p. 18S.) A corioas piotare of a. Prinoe'OB tbe*^^ 

coarse kath or broth, and then the meat from of a Tioiory. 
wMcli it b84 been made ; bat as the landlady had 
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and unguarded, and thcmorass was passed without muchdifficulty^ 
thoag^h even in this selected place several Highlanders sunk knee 
deep, and the Prince himself stumbled and fell. Soon, however, 
tliey reached the firm ground, concealed from the enemy first by 
the darkness, and when day began to break, by a frosty mist. On 
the plain, however, the dragoon outposts heard the sound of their 
march, and firing their pistols, galloped off to give the alarm ; but 
as a surprise had formed no part of the insui^ents' scheme, they 
were not discomposed, and only hastened to form themselves in 
line of battle. There had been some warm discussion as to which 
clan should obtain the honours of the right : it was claimed by the 
Macdonalds, and in prudence, but reluctantly, was yielded by the 
Gamerons and Stuarts. Charles put himself at the head of the se- 
cond line, which was close behind the first, and addressed them in 
these words: — ** Follow me, gentlemen, and by the blessing oiP 
*' God, I will this day make you a free and happy people ! " 

On the other part Sir John Cope lost no time in disposhig his 
troops, his order of battle being nearly the same as when he first 
saw the enemy on the previous day, except that the men's faces 
WH'e now turned in the opposite direction, towards the east 
instead of towards the west. His infantry stood in the centre, 
Hamilton's dragoons on his left, and Gardiner's, with the artillery 
before them, on his right next the morass. The mists now rolling 
away before the rising sun revealed to each army the positioh 
of the other. But the Highlanders did not long stand at gaze. 
First, with uncovered heads, uttering a short prayer, they pulled 
their bonnets over their brows, and as the pipers blew the signal, 
they rushed forward, each clan a separate mass, and raising ^ 
War-cry that gradually rose into a terrific yell. 

The first reached was the Royal Artillery, which Was not 
sened by regular gunners, but by some seamen whom Cope hatl 
hastily collected from the fleet. The Camerons and Stuarts, 
running straight on the muzzles of the cannon, took them by 
storm, while the scared artillerymen dispersed in all directions. 
Colonel Gardiner now commanded a charge upon the advancing 
enemy, encouraging both by voice and example his dragoons. 
Bui these receiving a heavy rolling fire from the Highlanders, and 
seeing them come on with their broad-swords, wavered — gave ws^y 
-^and struck with a panic, galloped off in all directions. On the 
I'ight, at nearly the same time, and in nearly the same manner, did 
the Macdonalds scatter Hamilton's regiment before them. The 
English infantry now remained uncovered at both flanks, but yet 
undismayed, and poured upon the Highland centre a steady and 
Well-directed fire, before which several of their best men fell. 
Amongst these was James Mac Gregor, a Ison of the well-known Rob 
ftoy ; who, though struck by five wounds, still continued from the 
ground to call out and animate bis men. But on coming; to closd 
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quarters, the Highlanders parried with their targets the soldiers' 
bayonets, and the separate masses of the clans broke through on 
several points the extended line of the King's army ; by which 
means the whole of the latter was thrown into confusion, while 
the inclosures and park wall of Preston impeded their retreat. So 
rapid was this Highland onset, that in five or six minutes the 
whole brunt of the battle was oyer. 

Never was a victory more complete. There was scarce any 
cavalry, indeed, to pursue the dragoons; but not above 170 men 
of the infantry escaped; all the rest being either killed or taken 
prisoners. The whole number of slain in the Royal army was 
nearly four hundred ; and of these none was more lamented than 
Colonel Gardiner. When forsaken by his horsemen in battle and 
left almost alone, he saw a party of the foot who were then fighting 
bravely close by, but who had no officer to head them ; " These 
'* brave fellows,'' said he, " wiD be cut to pieces for want of a 
^^ coDQtmander," and riding up, he cheered them on to the charge; 
but, in a few moments, he was cqt down by a Highlander with a 
scythe, and dispatched with several wounds, close to his own park 
wall(l). Thus died a gallant soldier and a worthy man. In his 
youth he had been drawn to ardent devotion, by a miracle as he 
believed it ; — while awaiting an assignation with a married woman, 
he saw, or thought he saw, the Saviour on the Cross, surrounded 
on all sides by a glory, and calling him to repentance— a call 
which he obeyed ever afterwards by a most exemplary life (2). 

The insurgents' loss in this conflict was only thirty kflled and 
seventy wounded. The Highlanders wreaked their whole fary 
on such dragoon horses as they could reach, believing, in then* 
ignorance of cavalry, that these animals were trained to bite and 
tear in battle. But as to their vanquished enemies, Charles, who 
liad been scarcely fifty paces behind the vanguard, immediately 
exerted himself, and, in a little while witb success, to command 
and enforce mercy. In fact, his moderation in his victory, 
whether proceeding from temper or from policy, has been uni- 
versally acknowledged (3). He remained on the field till midday, 
giving orders for the relief of the wounded of bt>th armies, with- 
out any distinction of friend or foe. It is recorded, also, that one 
of his officers coming up to congratulate him, and saying, ^'Sir, 
"there are your enemies at your feet;*' the Prince, far from 
exulting, expressed only his compassion for what he termed his 
father's deluded subjects (4). 

No sooner was the victory decided, than most of the victors dis- 

(1) Dr. Doddridge's Remarktble Passages in the (I) n>ld. S* a note to WaTerley, reTfse<l ^' 

Life of Colonel Gardiner, p. iST. Gardiner was toI. i. p. 7t. 

carried senseless to the manae of Tranent, where (S) Home's History, p. Its. . 

lie expired a few hours afterwards, and was (4) MS. Memoirs of James Haxwell ^^v^ 

buried close lo his children 'in his own, the vll- connell. See a note to l/VaTerley, reTilW «»• 

U^, chureh. fol. 1i. p. S79. 
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banded for plunder. The standards and other trophies, and the 
military chest, conlaioing about 2,500/., were brought to the 
Prince, bat all other spoils vere reserved by the cat)tors for them- 
selves* Unaccustomed to luxuries, the rude mountaineers looked 
half in scorn and half in wonder on the refinements of civilized life. 
A quantity of chocolate taken was afterwards cried in the streets 
of Perth under the name of ^^ Johnnie Cope's salve ! " One man, 
who had got a watch, very soon sold it for a trifle, observing, with 
great glee, that '^ he was glad to be rid of the creature, for she 
^^ lived no time after he caught her" — the machinery havihg in 
fact stopped for want of winding up ! Another man exchanged a 
horse for a horse-pistol ! Uncouth old Highlanders were seen 
strutting about in the officers' fine clothes; others appeared hurry* 
ing away with a large military saddle upon their backs ; and a great 
number immediately set off without leave or notice to their moun- 
tains on purpose to secure their spoil (1). 

Of the dragoons who had fled from the field of battle a small 
party made their way to Edinburgh, where they rode up the High 
Street at full gallop, and with prodigious confusion and uproar. 
They, continued their race up the hill to the Castle as their surest 
place of refuge; but the Governor, so far from admitting them, 
sent them word to begone, or he would open his guns upon them 
as cowards who had deserted their colours. Scared at this new 
peril, they turned their horses, and pursued their flight towards the 
west. But the greater number having been collected, though not 
rallied, by Sir John Cope and the Earls of Loudon and Home, were 
seized with a fresh panic the same mornings and in spite of every 
exertion of their chiefs, went off again at full speed towards Colds- 
tream. Even at Coldstream they did not feel secure, but after a 
night's rest sought shelter behind the ramparts of Berwick. There 
they arrived in the most disgraceful disorder ; and Sir John was re- 
ceived by his brother officer Lord Mark Kerr with the sarcastic 
compliment, that he believed he was the first general on record 
who had carried the tidings of his own defeat ! 

This battle, called of Preston, or sometimes of Preston Pans, by 
the well-affected party, received the name of Gladsmuir from the 
insurgents, out of respect, as it would seem, to certain ancient pre- 
dictions. ^^ On Gladsmuir shall the battle be, " — sajs a Book of 
Prophecies printed at Edinburgh in 1615 ; but Gladsmuir — a large 
open heath — lies a full mile to the east of the actual scene of 
conflict. 

(1) Chamben*! Blft. toI. 1. p. IM. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



At the news of the growing insurrection. King George had set 
out from Hanover, and on the 31st of August arrived in London. 
He found that the Regency in his absence had not neglected any 
measure of precaution ; even on the mere apprehension of the 
troubtcs a vi^arrant (though, as we have seen, in vain) was issued 
against the Duke of Perth; and with better success were Sir Hec- 
tor Maclean and two or three others brought prisoners to Eng- 
land (1). A requisition had been sent to the Dutch for the 6000 
auxiliaries they were bound to furnish ; a resolution taken to recall 
some of the Epglish regiments from Flanders. Marshal Wade had 
likewise been directed to collect as many troops a$ he could at 
Newcastle, and the militia of several counties was called out. But 
the spirit of the people in no degree responded to the efforts of (he 
{government ; they remained cold lookers on, not indeed apparently 
favouring the rebellion, but as little disposed to strive against it. 
Amember of the administration, and amap of no desponding temper, 
Henry Fqx, in his confidential letters at this period, admits and 
deplores the passive state of public feeling : '' England, Wade says, 
** and I believe, is for the first comer; and if you can tell whether 
" the 6000 Dutch, and the ten battalions of English, or 5000 French 

** or Spaniards will be here, first, you know our fate (2) 

" The French are not come, God be thanked! But had 5000 
*' landed in any part of this island a week ago, I verily believe the 
'' entire conquest would not have cost them a battle (3)." 

On the Ifjng's return moreover the factions of the Court aggra- 
vated the difiSculties of thecountry . His Majesty's whole confidence 
was centered on the fallen minister Granville, who awaited only 
sopfie favourable opening to drive the Pelhams from power, and 
who, from rivalry to them, continued till the battle of Preston to 
majie light of the rebellion. According to Horace Walpole, "Lord 
" Granville and his faction persist in persuading the King, that it 
" is an affair of no conseq-uence — and for the Duke of Newcastle, 
" he is glad when the rebels make any progress, in order to confute 
*' Lord Granville's assertions (4) ,"^It was amidst such feuds and 
jealousies that the ministry had to make their preparations for re- 
ft) Tindal'g Hist. Tol. ix.p. 171. adds Mren dafs later, after the batUe, "J^ 
(«) To Sir C. H. Williams, Sept. 6. 1746. '• GranTllle still buoys up the King's »P^"*f;*;' 

(3) To the same, Sept. 19. 17M. Goxe's Lord " His Majesty uses his minlsters.as ill as possible. 
Walpole of Wolterton. '• and discourages every body that would n** 

(4) To sir H. Mann, September SO. 1745. He '• their lives and fortunes with him." 
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trieyiog the lost battle, and for meeting the Parliaaient which was 
summoned for the 17th of October. 

On departing from France without permission from its Govern- 
ment, Charles had left a letter of apology and solicitation for the 
King, which .was delivered after he had sailed, and was seconded 
by the warm entreaties of his friend the Duke de Bouillon (1 ) . Still 
more effectual were the tidings of his first success. Louis became 
well di9pose4, both in self-interest and generosity, to aid him, and 
continued to despatch several small supplies of arms and money, 
some of which were intercepted by the English cruizers, while 
others safely reached their destination. But another far more 
important diversion in his favour was meditated by the Court of 
France, pis young brother, Henry of York, having arrived from 
Rome, it was designed to put him at the head of the Irish regiments 
in the French service, and of several others, and enable him to 
effect a laqding in England $ and already were preparations for that 
object in active progress in Di^nkirk. 

Charles, ponscious how much bis final success would depend 
npon Fren^^h succour, bad determined to lose no opportunity of 
pressing it. On his victory at Preston he sent over Mr. Kelly with 
letters to the Court of Yersailles and to his father (2) ; three weeks 
later Sir James Stewart was despatched. Both these emissaries 
succeeded in safely arriving at Paris j Kelly, however, narrowly 
escaping arrest from the British consul at Camp Weer in Zealand. 
But neittier of them throve in bis negotiations. Cabals were already 
at work against the intended expedition ; some pretext of delay was 
always invented, some obstacle always interposed. Even the 
warmest partisan of the Stuarts, Cardinal Tencin, complained to 
Kelly of the backwardness of the English Jacobites, and insisted, 
as a pledge of their sincerity, that before the armament sailed. Sir 
John {linde Cotton should resign his office at Court. In vain did 
Kelly reply that Cotton could not reasonably be expected to incur 
that useless risk, since his resignation , at such a crisis, would at 
once be followed by his arrest and committal to the Tower (3). — Thus 
did the French Government long defer, and finally lose the fairest 
opportunity it had ever seen since the Revolution of establishing 
its influence and principles in Britain. 

Prince Charles's first wish and design upon his victory was to 
march immediately towards London, at the head of his little army. 
On the very next morning he despatched an agent into Northumber- 
land, with instructions to stir up the country and prepare the way 
for his coming (4). Had Charles really been able to push onwards 



(1) Cnlloden Papen, p. M6. August 18. 1746, Appendix. These and many other 

(s) See these letters In the Appendix. I am snr- cnrloas particulars were suppressed in his public 

prised that Mr. Chambers should have been Im- eridence. 

posed upon hf a ciamsy forgery, which he Inserts (4) This agent's name was Hickson ; he was dis- 

in his History, vol. 1. p. 188. covered and arrested at Newcastle. See his In- 

(8) Secret examination of Murray of Bronghlon. structions in the Appendix, dated Sept. n. 1746. 
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with a body of two or three thousand men, there is strong reason 
to believe , from the state of things I have described in England— 
the previous apathy— and the recent terror — the want of troops 
— and the distraction of councils — that he might have reached the 
capital with but' little opposition, and succeeded in at least a tem- 
porary restoration. There was no fortified place upon his way 
beyond the Tweed, except Newcastle, and even at Newcastle his 
arms had struck the deepest dismay. We learn from Wesley, who 
was there at the|time, " The walls are mounted with cannon, and 
'^ all things prepared for sustaining an assault, but our poor neigh- 
*'' hours on either hand are busy in removing their goods; and 
" most of the best houses in our street are left without either far- 
^ ^ niture or inhabitants(1 ) .'' If such was the feeling behind ramparts, 
what must it have been in open and defenceless townsr? 

On the other hand, the Prince's Scottish advisers were nearly 
unanimous against an expedition into England. It was urged, as 
a reason for at least delaying it, that he might triple or quadruple 
his army by reinforcements from the Highlands, and obtain the 
advantage of the French supplies that were beginning to arrive at 
Montrose, Dundee, and other points of the eastern coast. But the 
motive, which more than any other weighed with Charles to forego 
his resolution, was the number of HighlaYiders who were already 
hastening towards their niountains in order to secure their plun- 
der; so that, had he marched on from the field of battle, he could 
scarcely perhaps have mustered 1500 men beneath his standard. 

Accordingly the young Adventurer, having) passed the night of 
his victory at Pinkie House, returned next evening to fix his resi- 
dence for some time at Holyrood. On the same day his army 
marched back into Edinburgh with every token of triumph, 
displaying the prisoners, the spoils, and the standsa*ds they had 
taken, while the multitude greeted them with repeated acclama- 
tions, and the pibrbchs struck up the (Ad Cavalier tune, " The 
*' King shall enjoy his own again.'' Amidst the exulting licence 
of this tumultuous entry, many of the Highlanders fired their 
pieces into the air; but one of them having been accidentally 
loaded with ball, it grazed the forehead of Miss Nairn, an 
enthusiastic Jacobite, who was waving her handkerchief from 
a neighbouring balcony. She was stunned for some moments, 
but on coming to herself, her first words were not of concern at the 
pain, or of resentment at the carelessness : '* Thank God," she 
exclaimed, as soon as she could speak, ^^ that the accident has hap^ 
*' pened to me, whose principles are known. Had it befallen a 
" Whig, they would have said it was done on purpose (2) ! " 

The battle of Preston made the Prince master of all Scotland, 
except some districts beyond Inverness, the Highland forts, and 

' (1) Wesley's Joarnal. September 23. 17*8. Miss Nairn survived so long as to be an acqoalBl- 

(8) Note to Waverley, revised ed., vol. li. p. 202. ance of Sir Waller ScoH in his younger days. 
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the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling. In almost every town was 
the Pretender proclaimed as ^^ King James the Eighth/' while the 
public money was levied for his service. On the city of Glasgow, 
at once the richest and the least' friendly to his cause, an extraor- 
dinary payment of 50002. was imposed. The late public autho- 
rities , either fled to England or skulked in privacy, while thb 
Jacobites, throwing off the mask, took no pains to dissemble their 
rapturous joy, and loudly vaunted of their young Prince, who, 
according to their own phrase at the time, *^ could eat a dry crust, 
^' and sleep on pease-straw, take his dinner in four minutes, and 
" winabataeinfive(l)!" 

Meanwhile this idol of their affections was exercising at Holy- 
rood all the attributes of sovereignty, and making every exertion 
to confirm and heighten the popular feeling in hi^ favour. He 
forbade all public rejoicings for his victory, stating as his reason 
the loss which his father's misguided subjects had sustained. The 
Banking Companies having retired into the Castle, to the great public 
inconvenience, he invited them to return by a proclamation ; assu- 
ring them of full protection, but none obeyed the summons. The 
clergy of Edinburgh were in like manner exhorted in another 
proclamation to resume their religious duties ; vdth a timidity, 
however, for which they were afterwards censured by their own 
party, they persisted in absenting themselves. One only, MacYicar 
by name, the minister of the West Church, appeared as usual in 
his pulpit, and even continued to pray for King George. Charles 
was urged to punish this boldness, but wisely refused to disturb him ; 
and Mr. MacYicar, perhaps in gratitude for the toleration, added 
to his prayer on the next occasion, ^' As for the young man that 
^^ is come among us to seek an earth]|y Crown, we beseech thee in 
" mercy take him to thyself, and give him a Crown of glory ! " 

Forbearance in such a case i^il easy, but in that of Edinburgh 
Castle it involved a heavy sacrifice. Having drawn a close blockade 
around the fortress, and being infornied that the garrison had only 
a six weeks' stock of provisions, Charles might reasonably hope 
that this important stronghold must ere long fall into his hands. 
General Guest, however, wrote as Governor to the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, that unless the communication were re-opened he 
would fire upon the city .and lay it in ashes. The affrighted towns- 
men obtained a day's respite in order to lay the letter before Charles 
at Holyrood. The Prince's answer was likewise given in writing ; 
he dedared that he was surprised at the barbarity of an officer who 
could threaten ruin to the inhabitants of Edinburgh, for not doing 
what it was out of their power to do ; that, if even compassion 
should make him raise the blockade of the Castle, the (rovernor 
might next with equal reason require him to leave the city with 
his troops, and resign all the advantages of victory ; and that, if 

(1) CaledonUm Mercury, ap. Charaben's Hist. vol. i. p. 904. 
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any wanton miscliief were attempted, he would make foil feprisal 
upon the estates of the officers in the Castle, '^ and eyen upon all 
^^ who are known to be open abettors of the German Govern*' 
^^ ment (1)." This answer being transmitted by the citizens, they 
obtained from the General a suspension of his threatened can- 
ifonade until the return of an express, which was sent to London 
for orders. Meanwhile the Governor expected that nothings 
should be attempted against his garrison. ]^t this condition not 
being clearly understood by the common Highlanders, they, a few 
days afterwards, iBred at some people whom they saw carrying 
provisions up the hill. Upon this General Guest opened his own 
Ore ; the streets were swept with cartridge shot, and several of 
the inhabitants as well as Highlanders were killed. A new and 
most earnest appeal was now made to Charles's mercy, and he 
either found it necessary, or felt it desirable to yield in his second 
answer. ^^ As we have threatened we might justly proceed 
^^ to use the powers which God has put in our hands to chastise 
*^ those who are instrumeiatal in the ruin of this capital, by re- 
'^ prisals upon the estates and fortunes of those who are against 
^^ us i but we think it no way derogatory to the glory of a Prince 
^' to suspend punishment, or ^Iter a resolution, when thereby the 
^ ^ lives of innocent men can be saved. In consequence of tiiis sen- 
'^ timent the blockade of the Castle is hereby tafien off (2).'' 
From this time forward, therefore, supplies were freely allowed 
to pass into the fortress, its canponade ceased, but all hopes of its 
reduction disappeared. 

In another transaction of this time, however, the Prince's ge- 
nerosity excited no small discontent among his followers. It had 
been proposed to send one of the prisoners of Preston to London, 
in order to demand of that Court a cartel foe the exchange of pri- 
soners taken, or to be taken, in H^ war, and to declare that if this 
were refused, and if the Prince's friends, falling into the enemy's 
hands, were put to death as i^ebels, the Prince would be compelled 
to treat his captives in the same manner. It was evident that a 
cartel would be of the utmost advantage to Charles's cause, as his 
well-wishers would be far more ready to declare for him if they 
had only to fear the chances of war in the field ; and it was argued 
that a few severe examples would induce the English officers to 
remonstrate, and the English Government to comply : but to this 
scheme, however plausible^ and however warmly urged, Charles 
stubbornly refused his assent. ^^ If.is below me/' he said, ^' to make 
'^ empty threats, and I will never put such as these into execution; 
^^ I cannot in cold blood take away lives which I have saved in the 
'* heat of action (3)." 

(1) Charles's answer (Sept. 80. 1746) ifl printed io (S) US. Memoirs of Maxvell of Kirkconneli; 
the Collection of his State Papers, p. S9. from a copy in possession of Sir Walter ScoU. 

(3) Charles's Proclamation, Oct. 5. 1746. 
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AoGOjrdkig to Charles's orders great clemency was shown to the 
prisoners of Preston. Within a few days the officers were liberated 
on par(de, and permitted to lire at large in the town» and scarcely 
more restraint was imposed upon the common men. But one of- 
ficer breaking his parole and escaping into the Castle, both officers 
and privates were sent into temporary cus^y at, or near, Perth, 
where, however, it was foand both difficult and expensive to 
confine them. Some few were perspaded to enlist in the Prince's 
army, and the greater number were released on taking an oath not 
to serve against the House of Stuart for one twelvemonth ; an en- 
gagement which is alleged, though not perhaps on adequate au- 
thority, to have been broken by many. 

The first thought of Charles had been to summon a Scottish Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, but the practical difficulties of that scheme 
were so great that he relinquished it. He published a proclama- 
tion, however, on the 9th of October, denouncing '^ the pretended 
*^ Parliament of the Elector of Hanover," summoned at Westmins- 
ter for the 17th, warning the English not to attend, and declaring 
it high treason for the Scotch. Another longer and more import- 
ant proclamation, issued by Charles on the 10th, was designed as 
a pledge of bis future conduct, and an incentive to popular sup- 
port. He had observed that the measure most obnoxious on the 
north of the Tweed was the Act of Union ; it was still clamoured 
against as a fatal blow to the national independence; and no saying 
was more common among the Jacobites, than that they Were bound 
to restore, not merely the King, but the kingdom, of Scotland (1). 
In his proclamation, therefore, Charles takes care to announce that 
his father would never ratify this ^^ pretended Union ; " but, ^' with 
^' respept to every law or act of Parliament since the Revolution, 
^^ so far^as in a free and legal Parliament they shall be approved, 
^' he vrill confirm them." He also touches upon the delicate sub- 
jects of the public funds and the Protestant religion, and repels the 
various imputations that had been urged against his cause. '^ We 
^' must further declare the sentiments of our Royal Father with 
^^ regard to the national debt. That it has been contracted under 
^^ an unlawful government nobody can disown^ no more than that 
^' it is no^ a most heavy load upon the nation ; yet in regard that 
^^ it is for the greatest part due to those very subjects whom he 
^^ promises to protect, cherish, and defend, he is resolved to take 

^^ the advice of his Parliament concerning it Our present 

^^ attempt is not undertaken to impose upon any a religion which 
^^ they dislike, but to secure them all the enjoyment of those which 
^^are respectively at present established among them, either in 

*^ England, Scotland, or Ireland And this security for your 

^^ religion, properties, and laws, we ratify and confirm in our own 

(i) See for example the Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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^* name before Almighty God, npon the faith of a Christian and 
*' the honour of a Prince. 

'*• Let me now expostulate this weighty matter with you, my 

^^ father's subjects Do not the pulpits and congregations of 

" the clergy, as well as your weekly papers, ring with the dread- 
'* ful threats of Poperji^ Slavery, Tyranny, and Arbitrary Power, 
^^ which are now ready to be imposed upon you by the formidable 
" powers of France and .Spain? Is not my Royal father repre- 
^^ sen ted as a bloodthirsty tyrant, breathing out nothing but des- 
*^ truction to all those who will not immediately embrace an odious 
^^ religion? Or have I myself been better used? But listen only 
** to the naked truth. — ^I with my own money hired a vessel, ill- 
^' provided with money, arms, or friends; I arrived in Scotland 
^^ attended by seven persons j I publish the King my father's de- 
^' claration, and proclaim his title with pardon in one hand, in the 
^^ other liberty of conscience, and the most solemn promises to 
^^ grant wi^atever a free Parliament shall propose for ' the hap- 
^< piness of the people. I have, I confess, the greatest reason to 
' ' adore the goodness of Almighty Gk)d, who has in so remarkable a 
^^ manner protected me and my small army through the many 
*' dangers to which we were^at first exposed, and who has led me 
^^ in the way to victory, and to the capital of this ancient kingdom, 

^^ amidst the acclamations of the King my father's subjects 

^^As to the outcries formerly raised against the Royal Family, 
^' whatever miscarriages might have given occasion for them have 
^^ been more than atonied for since, and the nation has now an op- 
^' portunity of being secured against the like for the future. That 
'' our family has suffered exile during these fifty-seven years every 
^^ body knows. Has the nation daring that period of time been the 
" more happy and flourishing for it? Have you found reason to 
*' love and cherish your governors as the fathers of the people of 
'^ Great Britain and Ireland? Has a family, upon whom a faction 
^' unlawfully bestowed the diadem of a rightful Prince, retained a 
" sense of so great a trust and favour? Have you found more hu- 
" manity and condescension in those who were not born to a 
*' Grown, than in my Royal forefathers? Have they, or do they, 
^' consider only the interest of these nations? Have you reaped 
^^ any other benefit from them than an immense load of debts? If 
^^ I am answered in the affirmative, why has their government 
'^ been so often railed at, in all your public assemblies? Why has 
^^ the nation been so long crying out for redress? 

^^ The fears of the nation from the powers of France and Spain 
*^ appear still more vain and groundless. My expedition was un- 
^^ der taken unsupported by either. But indeed when I see a 
^^ foreign force brought by my enemies against me, and when I 
^^ hear of Dutch, Danes, Hessians, and Swiss, the Electo)' of 
'* Hanover's allies being called over to protect his government 
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*^ against the King's subjects, is it not high time for the King 
^' my father to accept also of assistance? Who has the better 
^^ chance to be independent of foreign powers— he who with 
^^ the aid of his own subjects can wrest the government out of the 
^^ hands of an intruder, or he who cannot, without assistance 
'^ from abroad, support his government, though established by 
*^ all the civil power, and secured by a strong military force, 
<^ against the undisciplined part of those he has ruled over for 
^^ so many years? Let him, if he pleases, try the experiment : 
^^ let him send off his foreign hirelings, and put all upon the 
^' issue of a battle, and I will trust only to the King my father's 
'' subjects (1) I " 

This spirited proclamation was not, we may presume, without 
effect in drawing more recruits to Charles's standard—the great 
object to which all his measures were directed. Many volunteers 
joined him from the Lowlands, and new tribes of Highlanders 
poured down from their mountains. IxxA Ogilvie, eldest son of 
the Earl of Airly, brought 600 men, mostly of his own name, from 
Forfar. Another regiment of 400 from the hills of Aberdeenshire 
came under Gordon of Glenbucket. In the same country Lord 
Lewis Giordon, brother of the Duke, declared for Charles, and 
undertook to raise the vassals of his house. Macpherson of C3uny, 
having gone from Perth to levy his followers, returned with 
Aout 300. Lord Balmerino, a bold, bluff, hard-drinking vete- 
ran, of the old Scottish stamp, took up arms again, as he had 
in 1715. Another still more important accession was gained in 
Lord Pitsligo, a man also in advanced years, of gentle temper, and 
peculiar wariness and prudence. '^ I always observed him,'' says 
Dr. King, ^^ ready to defend any other person who was ill-spoken 
^' of in his company. If the person accused were of his acquaint^ 
'^ ance, my Lord Pitsligo would always find something good to say 
*"' of him as a counterpoise. If he were a stranger and quite un- 
^^ known to him, my Lord would urge in his defence the general 
^^ corruption of manners, and the frailties and infirmities*of human 
^' nature (2) ! " From this cautious temper, which he was known 
to possess, the gentlemen of his neighbourhood in Banffshire deemed 
him a safe leader, and were the more easily persuaded to join him 
when he espoused the Stuart cause ; they formed with their re- 
tainers about 150 cavalry under his command ; besides which, he 
also brought a small body of foot. 

With Sir Alexander Macdonald and MacLeod the Stuart cause 
found less favour. Only three days after the battle Charles had 
despatched to them a messenger, exhorting them, but in vain, to 

(1) Mnmnr of Bronghton, In bis secret examina- to the spelling ; bat the style appears to me yery 

tion (Angnst 18. 1746), says, that this proclamation mnch to resemble that of Charles's letters, allow- 

vds drawn up by Sir Thomas Sheridan and Sir ing for the dilTerence between a studied and 

James Stewart. No donbt it may hare been cor- a hasty composition, 
rected a* to the laoguftge, and ron^t bare been as (s) Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 1 46. 
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join bis standard (1). Lovat likewise, though strongly urged in 
Charles's letters, continued to waver between his hopes and fears. 
For some time he brooded over a scheme of collecting a new High- 
land army at the Corry Arrack, which should affect neutrality, 
and side at last with the victorious. But finding this impractic- 
able, and afraid of losing all credit with the Pretender's party, he 
finally adopted the dastardly middle course, of deposing his son's 
life to protect his own. He privately directed that son, the Master 
of Lovat, to march towards the Ihrinee at the head of seven or 
eight hundred of his [clan, protesting all the ^hile to his neigh- 
bour^ &e Lord President, that the march was made to his infinite 
sorrow and against his repeated orders. Bat his previous hesita- 
tion had lasted so long, that the Erasers did not arrive at Perth 
until after the Prince had entered England. And it may be 
alleged, with great show of truths that the defection or delay 
of these three chiefs, MacLeod, Macdonald, and Lovat-^who 
could, had they heartily engaged, have brought a further force of 
4000 men,— ^turned the nearly balanced scale against the success 
of the English expedition, and the triumph of the Jacobite cause. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks Charles's army, within six 
weeks after his victory, mustered nearly 6000 men. These were 
encamped at Duddingstone, and supplied with tents, partly from 
the requisition upon Edinburgh, and partly from the spoils of Cope. 
The hardy mountaineers, however, were not easily prevailed upon 
to sleep otherwise than in the open air, and only yielded at length, 
as they said, out of respect to the Prince's orders. Charles came 
daily to visit or review them, and sometimes passed the night in 
the camp, lying down without taking off his clothes. He formed 
the cavalry, besides Lord Pitsligo'S, into two troops as guards j the 
first to be commanded by Lord Elcho, the second by the Earl of 
Kilmarnock* Great pains were taken in like manner to equip and 
discipline the infantry ; their rations being punctually supplied, and 
their pay ^xed at sixpence a day for the common men, and a shilling 
for those of the front ranks in the Highland regiments. But with 
every care the camp stiU presented an irregular and uncouth ap- 
pearance. A spy, who was sent from England about the middle of 
October, reports as follows : ** They consist of an odd medley of 
" grey beards and no beards, — old men fit to drop into the grave, 
*' and young boys whose swords are near eqnal to their weight, 
" and 1 really believe more than their length. Four or five thou- 
" sand may be very good determined men ; but the rest are. mean, 
*' dirty, villanous4ooking rascals, who seem more anxious about 
" plunder than then: Prince, and would be better pleased with 
'^ four shillings than a Crown (2)."— Yet we may observe that, in 

(1) See his Instructions (n Home's Appendix, p. 3S«. Prince as a pretended partisan, and was tsk^ 

(2) MS. Report quoted in Chambers's Hist. vol. i. many questions as to the number of troopi-AA4 
p. S14. TliiA t9f Obtained «n audiento 9t the lli« iitate of puDlU feeUBf Is EnftaiMI, 
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spltd of saoh forbidding looks, their acte of outrage or depredation 
to the country-people were at this time extremely few. It was 
not uncommon^ indeed, for them to stop some respectable portly 
citizen as he passed along, lerelling their muskets at him with sa- 
vage and threatening gestures \ but on being asked by the trembling^ 
townsman what they wanted, they usually answered, ^^ a baubee," 
that is, a half penny \ Several mcnre serious robberies that bad been 
at flrst imputed to them were soon clearly traced to some professed 
thieves— a class abounding the more, since the insurgents had 
every where opened the public Jails, and who now assumed the 
HigUand dress and the white cockade as a convenient disguise for 
their misdeeds. Against these mock Highlanders Charles issued a 
proclamation (1), and succeededinrecovering and restoring a part 
of the stolen property. 

Money was scarcely less needful than men to the young Pre- 
tender, and this he obtained in tJt^ree modes ; free gifts, forced 
contributions, and foreign supplies. Several gentlemen, too aged 
or too timid to take up arms, displayed their zeal for him in purse 
instead of person ; thus, for example, the old Earl of Wemyss sent 
5001. The public revenues and the King's^land rents were levied 
throvghont the greater part of Scotland, as by a regular and esta- 
blished governmietit, and all arrears of them called in (2). Forced 
loads^ also, were Imposed upon some places, as Glasgow ; and the 
factors of the estates forfeited in 1715 were commanded to render 
their accounts atid pay their balances (3) ; all under the threat of 
militlffy execution^ with Are and sword. The goods in the Custon>- 
houses at Leith aad other ports having been seized, Charles forth- 
with converted them into money, by sdling them back to the smug- 
glers, from whom they had been taken. Less invidiously was his 
treasury replenished from a French ship, which anchored at Mont- 
rose, with 5000/. on board. Three other ships coming to the same 
coast brought 1000/. more ; they also conveyed about five thousand 
stand of arms, a train of six field-pieces^ and several French and 
Irish o£Bcers. With these came over, likewise, M. de Boyer , called 
the Mar^s d'Eguilles, and brother "of the well-known Marquis 
d'Argens, who was entrusted with a letter of congratulation to 
Charlea from Louis the Fifteenth. This was the principal busi- 
ness of his mission ; but the Prince, with excellent policy, insisted 
on calling him '*' Monseigneur de Boyer (4)/' and receiving him 
with studied ceremony, as the accredited ambassador from the 
King of France to the Prince kegent of Scotland. This belief, 
together with the promise of a French landing in Charles's favour, 

(l) Colfectton of Dedaratfons, p. 88. It is anm- " perhaps, never coald hare been satd before \ **^ 

sing to And the Jacobite newspaper allege the jails Caledonian Mercnry, October S. 1745. 

flung open by themselves as a proof of pabllc (8) Proclamation, October 15. 1746. 

Tirtne. "Among the observables of this time, (3) Circnlar letter to the Factors, September 30. 

** one H that there Is not In the city ]al) one single 1746. 

1' prifoner tot trime, debt, or otberwtoo. Th« like, (4) CModonlMi Merovy, October 16. 1749. 
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tended in no small degree to raise or to sustain the spirits (rf his 
partisans. 

To carry on these and his other measures mth an air of Royalty, 
Charles hstd named a council, consisting of the two Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, the Duke of Perth, and Lord George Murray; the Quarter-mas- 
ter-General, O'Sullivan ; the Colonel of the Horse Guards, Lord £1- 
cho ; Secretary Murray, Lords Ogilvie, Nairn, Pitsligo, and Lewis 
Gordon, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and all the Highland chiefs. This 
council he appointed to meet him at ten o'clock every morning in 
bis drawing-room. It was then his custom, first to declare his 
own opinion, and afterwards to ask that of every other member 
in their turn. The deliberations were often protracted and dis- 
cordant, and embittered by rivalry between the Scotch and Irish 
officers. According to Lord Elcho, ^^ there was one third of the 
^^ council whose principles were, that Kings and Jhrinces can ne- 
^^ ver think wrong, so in consequence they always confirmed 
** whatever the Prince said ;'' and he moreover alleges, that ''His 
^^ Royal Highness could not bear to hear any body differ in senti- 
^' ment from him, and took a dislike to everybody that did (1)/' 
We should not forget that Lord Elcho wrote thus in exile, after a 
violent quarrel and total estrangement between him and the 
iPrince ; yet, on the whole, from his and other testimony, we may 
clearly conclude, that Charles was too fiery in his temper and too 
fixed in his opinions. 

Before the council, Charles always held a levee; when the 
council rose, he dined in public with his principal officers^ and then 
rode out with his Life Guards, usually to his camp at Duddingstone. 
On returning in the evening, he held a drawing-room for the ladies 
of his party ; and not unfrequently closed the day by giving them a 
ball in the old picture-gallery of Holyrood. His ajQability and 
constant wish to please were neither relaxed by his good fortune 
nor yet clouded by his cares : at table he often combined a compli- 
ment to his followers with a sarcasm on his rival, by saying, that, 
after his restoration, Scotland should he his Hanover and Holyrood 
House his Herrenhausen (2) .« At his camp he talked familiarly even 
to the meanest Highlanders (3). 'At his balls he was careful to call 
alternately for Highland and Lowland tunes, so as to avoid showing 
an invidious preference to either,— to such minute particulars did 
his anxiety to please descend ! The fair sex in general, throughout 
Scotland, became devoted to his cause; — ^those who conversed 
with him, won by his gaiety and gallantry; those in a remoter 
sphere, dazzled by his romantic enterprise andsituation, and moved 
by the generous compassion of a woman's heart. The heir of Ro- 
bert the Bruce come to claim his birthright, and animated, as they 

(1) Lord Elcbo's MS. Memoirs : a large extract, <t} Chambers's Hist. toI. 1. p. 111. 
Inserted in the Tales of a Grandfather, toI. iii. p. (s) Reportof the spy Mnt from Englaiu), OctoMr> 

54—58. ITW. 
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fondly believed, by a kindred spirit! — the master of a kingdom, 
yet reigning beneath the cannon of a hostile fortress ! — an exile 
two months before: — a conqueror to-day! — perhiaps a monarch, 
or perhaps again an outcast and fugitive, to-morrow ! 

Chaffles, having now collected as large an army as his present 
means allowed, was eager to employ it in an expedition to Eng- 
land. His Scottish counsellors, on the contrary, argued, that he 
ought to content himself with the possession of their ancient king- 
dom; to think only of defending it against the English armies when 
they marched against him, but to run no hazard in attempts at 
further conquest (1). A strange and thoughtless advice^ evidently 
founded on traditional feelings, rather than on sober reason! 
With better judgment the young Prince perceived, that in his cir- 
cumstances to await attack was to ensure defeat, and that his only 
hope of retaining Scotland lay in conquering England. It might 
indeed, with more ground, be objected to his enterprise, that his 
present force was wholly insufficient for it, and would expose 
both his cause and his person to imminent peril. Yet still, con* 
sidering Uiat the English could hardly be incited to an insurrection, 
nor the French to a descent, without Charles's personal appearance, 
and that further delay would probably strengthen the established 
government in a far greater proportion than himself, the course of 
present danger was undoubtedly the best for final safety and suc- 
cess. At three several councils did Charles accordingly propose to 
march into England and fight Marshal Wade, whose army^ con- 
sisting partly of the Dutch auxiliaries and partly of English regi- 
ments, was gathered at Newcastle ; but as often was his proposal 
over-ruled. At length he declared, in a very peremptory manner^ 
*'*' I see, Gentlemen, you are determined to stay in Scotland and 
^^ defend your country, but I am not less resolved to try my fate 
^' in England, though I shouldgo alone.'' 

Thus pressed in honour, the chiefs reluctantly yielded ; limiting 
their consent, however, to a march a little way across the Border. 
It was then urged .by l^ord George Murray, that since they needs 
must enter England, it should be on the Cumberland rather than on 
the Northumberland side : for, if Marshal Wade advanced towards 
Carlisle to give them battle, he must harass his troops by a fatiguing 
march through a difficult country, and the Highlanders would 
fight to advantage among hills not unlike their own. If, on the 
contrary^ the Marshal remained inactive, the Prince would be at 
liberty to move where he pleased, and more time would be afforded 
for the French to land or the English to rise. This scheme, which 
seems a great improvement on Charles's first idea, was finally rc« 

(1) See these views Tehemently maintained by " manifested against the English, the war would 

CheTaller Johnstone ; Uemoirs, p. 4S. 8Toed.;a " ha?e become national; and this would bare 

woric that may be consulted for opinions, though " been a most fortunate circumstance fot* the 

not trusted for facts. He adds, *'By fomentiug the " Prince." 
" natural hatred which the Scots hare at all times 

II, 15 
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solved upon ; the secret, however, was well kept, it being gcDerall; 
given out and believed that they were to march straight against 
Wade. To mislead the English as long as possible, the Chievalier 
adopted another suggestion of Lord George, that the army shonld 
proceed in two columns, both to join on a day appointed near 
Carlisle; the first, with the baggage and incumbrances, to go by 
the direct road of MofiEat, bij^t the second and lighter one, ander tiie 
Prince in person, to pass by Kelso, as if with die design of pushing 
on into Northumberland. 

At this period, however, the ikiglish Government was no longer, 
as after Preston, unprepared or defenceless : their regiments had 
arrived from Flanders, their auxiliaries fiH>m Hcdland. Besides 
Wade's army at Newcastle, which amounted already to near ten 
thousand men, another under the Duke of Cumberland was form- 
ing in the midland counties. The militia had been raised in many 
districts, and the Duke of Bedford, with thirteen other noblemen, 
had undertaken to raise each a new regiment of his own. Tlie 
House of Commons, moreover, had voted not melrely loyal ad- 
dresses but liberal supplies ; and consented to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act. On their part, all the ruling statesmen bad begun to 
open their eyes to the magnitude of the impending danger ; and 
the Chancellor, starting as from a lethargy, remarked, !^( hefiad 
thought lightly of the Highlands, but now saw they made a third 
of the island in the map (1). Every exertion was used to rouse and 
stimulate the people, not only by a just representation that their 
religion and liberties were in peril, but also by lower, and, pro- 
bably, more effectual arts. Thus, for exami^e^ the butchers wefe 
reminded that the Papists eat no meat in Lent (2) ; and tiie High- 
landers were held forth as brutal savages, item Whom the worst 
excesses might be feared. I have now lying before me a pamphlet, 
*• by a British Lady." — "Let every mother,^' says Ihe fair au- 
thoress, '^ consider, if this inundation is not stopped, her prattling 
*^ boys, the pledges o( her love and ttie darlings of her heart, may 
'* be torn from her sight, and slavery, flie French galleys, and the 
" Spanish Inquisition be their portion. What may be the fate of 
" her girls, whom she watches over with so much tender care, I 
" have already hinted, and think the subject too horrible to resume 
" — indeed too horrible even but to mention : what then must be 
" the realHy (3) ? " 

It may be doubted, however, whether, wifh all thesfe exertions 
and exaggerations, much effect was produced upon the great body 
of the people. The county of York seems to have been the only 

Cl) Earl of Marohmont's Diary, October 7. 1745. (8) Epistle from a British Lady to her Coantrywo- 

. (8) The placard was as rollovs:— '*To all jollt men, 1745. p. It. At p. 18. she Mds ihem enulate 

** BuTGHEKs : My bold hearts, the Papists eat no ** the coorage of the women in ib» rel|ii of Ao- 

•* meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays, nor "mnlnsl" n 
»• daring Lent. Tonr friend, John Stbil."— 
Tfl. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, October 4. 1749. 
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one yrhere the gentry and yeomen, headed by their Archbishop, 
made a public and zealous appearance. The fourteen promised 
regiments all vanished in air or dmndled to jobs : — '^These most 
" disinterested Colonels/' writes Horace Walpole, " will name 
^' none but their own relations and dependents for the officers who 
^^ are to have rank (1).'' Great lukewarmness, to say the least of 
it, appeared in the ranks of Opposition. Lord Bolingbroke told 
Marchmont, that he thought this was the time- when people should 
endeavour to keep themselves cool ; and that unless there was a 
third party for the Constitution, there was none worth fighting 
for (2) ! And at a still later period he says, ^^I wait with much 
'^ resignation to know to whjsit lion's paw we are to fall (3)." In 
like manner, the great Scottish peers of King George's side, from 
whom much had been expected, promised little and 'did nothing. 
Thus, the Duke of Montrose thought it a right opportunity to 
complain that Argyle had always been preferred before him : — 
^^ My grandfather," added he, '^ lost his estate at the head of a 
^^ party—- and I will not lose mine at the tail of one (4) ! " But, on 
on the other hand^ the faction of the Jacobites in England seemed 
still more inactive and benumbed, taking no apparent measures to 
rise in arms, and to counteract the immense superk)rity of regular 
troops which their Prince must have to overcome. 

Charles, having now matured and fixed bis plans, set out from 
Holyrood on the last day of October, and at six in the evening. 
That night he slept atPinkie^house, as after Preston ; next day his 
army, dividing into two columns, began its march. The whole 
force fell short of six thousand men^ of whom about Qye hundred 
were cavalry : they were well clothed and equipped, and bad 
horses to carry their baggage^ and four days' provisions (§). But 
a march into England was nearly as distasteful to the common 
Highlanders as to their chiefs, and they began to desert in great 
numbers on the way. One morning Charles is said to have passed 
an hour and a half before he could prevail upon any of the men to 
go forward (6) : the weather, too, was so unfavourable, that it 
would have prevented any troops less hardy than the Highlanders 
from marching. 

Charles's column halted for two days at Kelso, and sent forward 
orders to Wooler to prepare their quarters ; thus alarming Wade 
for himself, and diverting his attention from Carlisle, the real ob- 
ject of attack. By a sudden march to the westward and down Lid- 
disdale, they entered Camberland on the evening of the 8(h of 
November. As theclans crossed the Border they drewtheir swords, 
and raised a shout in pledge of their future resolution; but Lochiel, 
in unsheathing his weapon, happened to cut his hand, and the 

(1) To Sir H. Mann, November 4. 1745. (4) Lord Marchmont's Diary, Oclober 7. 1745, 

(S) Lord Marchmont's Diary, September 84. 1748. (8) Chambers' Hist. vol. I. p. S49. 

(i) Lord Bolingbroke to Marcbmont, December, (6} Ibid, p. S88. 
1749. Harohnont papen, toI. ii. p. S48. 
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Highlanders, — the same men whom a drawn sword in battle never 
terrified, — turned pale at the evil omen (1). Next day both co- 
lumns of the army, joining, proceeded together to the investment 
of Carlisle. 

Carlisle, the ancient bulwark of England on this frontier, was 
overtopped by an old and massy castle, and begirt by a mouldering 
wall. In the castle there was only one company of invalids as 
garrison, commanded by Colonel Durand; but the city was held by 
a considerable body of Cumberland militia; and, however unfit to 
stand a regular siege, might, perhaps, resist an enemy who had no 
other cannon than a few four-pounders to bring against it. Ac- 
cordingly both Colonel Durand and the Mayor took measures for 
defence, and returned no answer to Prince Charles's summon^ ; the 
Mayor merely issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, informing 
them of the important fact as to his own name and birth-place, that 
he was not Paterson from Scotland,' but Pattieson, a true-bom 
Englishman, determined to hold out the town to the last (2). 

The Prince had already given orders to break ground, when he 
received intelligence that Marshal Wade was marching from New- 
castle to relieve the city. Upon this, relinquishing his operations, 
he judged it best to advance with Uie greater part of his forces to 
Brampton, so as to engage the enemy with the advantage of billf 
ground. But at Brampton he ascertained that the news respecting 
HVade was false } and he then sent back the Duke of Perth with 
^veral regiments to resume the siege. 

On the 13th, Perth began to raise a battery on the east side of the 
town, his Grace himself, and Tullibardine, woridngin the trenches 
without their coats, in order to encourage the men. At the sight 
of these works, the valiant Mayor, Englishman though he was, 
felt his courage ooze aWay : he hung out a white flag, and request- 
ed a capitulation for the town. An express was sent, referring the 
question to the Prince, who refused to grant any terms unless the 
castle were included ; and the result was that both town and casfie 
surrendered. The conditions imported, that the garrison and mi- 
litia might retire where they pleased, delivering up their arms and 
horses, and engaging not to serve against Charles for the space of 
one twelvemonth. The whole siege cost the Highland army only 
one man killed, and another wounded; yet it added no small 
lustre to their arms, and terror to their name. On the 17th the 
Chevalier himself made a triumphal entry into the place. Few, if 
any, of the inhabitants showed any affection to his cause ; but they 
all acknowledged with gratitude the generous treatment of the 
Duke of Perth. 

As for Marslial Wade, the march to Kelso had succeeded in 
completely blinding him : he did not move from Newcastle until 

(t) Lockbart jPapew, vol. II. p. 4S5. <2) Tolespfa^Jrandfatlier, toI. HI. p. f9. 
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the day after Carlisle had yielded; but hearing of that event at 
Hexham, and finding the mountain roads very difficult from a fall 
of snow, he thought it proper to return whence he came, leaving 
the insurgents at full liberty to push forward if they pleased. 

The advantage which Charles derived from the reduction of 
Carlisle was balanced by a feud which it produced among his gene- 
rals. Lord George Murray, envious of the reputation which Perth 
had won, and of the favour he enjoyed, wrote to the Prince, in no 
yery conciliatory terms, resigning his own commission (1). At the 
sametime be secretly set on foot apetitionfromseveralotherofficers, 
praying the Prince that he would be pleased to dismiss all Roman 
Catholics from his councils (this was aimed against the Duke of 
Perth and sir Thomas Sheridan), and to reinstate Lord George 
Murray in his command. Charles was disposed to support his own 
friends, and his own faith : but Perth, seeing the evil of discord, 
generously insisted on waiving his pretensions to command ; and the 
insurgents thus continued to enjoy the benefit of Murray's far su- 
perior military skill . 

The news, moreover, received from Scotland was not favourable* 
On leaving that country, Charles had appointed Lord Strathallan 
. Commander-in-chief, and directed him to collect as many rein- 
forcements as he could at Perth. Strathallan had so far suc- 
ceeded, that by the arrival of the Master Of Lovat, of the £arl of 
Cromarty, of Mac Gregor of Glengyle, and of detachments from 
various other clans, he could muster between two and three thou- 
sand men. Lord Lewis Gordon^ too, had raised three battalions 
in Aberdeenshire. But, on the other hand, the friends of Govern- 
ment, under the Earl of Loudon and the Lord President, were 
gathering in considerable force at Inverness : to the south, the 
towns of Glasgow, Paisley and Dumfries had resumed their alle- 
giance, and levied their militia for the House of Hanover ; and even 
^i Perth and Dundee the populace had insisted on celebrating King 
George's birth-day, and a few shots or blows had been exchanged 
between them and their Jacobite garrisons. The city of Edin- 
burgh had been re-entered by the Crown officers, in solemn pro- 
cession, on the departure of the Highland army ; and two regiments 
of cavalry had been sent forward by Marshal Wade to their support. 
On the whole, the tidings proved how frail and brief was the tenure 
of the young Pretender's sway. 

Under these circumstances Charles sent the Chief of Mac Lauch- 
Istn back to Scotland, with orders to Lord Strathallan to march, 
dod join him in England with his whole force, and with the 
utmost speed : but Strathallan, seizing some of those pretexts that 
are never wanting for inaction, delayed his movements until a 
period when they became, far less useful and important to his cause. 

(1) See this lettflr la Ibe ^aeoUte Memoln, p. 60. It draws an iovidious distlnctiQn between Cbarlei 
««MI W« lather. 
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" to-night. They say we are to have the Pretender to-morrow* 
^' They are dressed in plaids and bonnets. The serjeant has a 
'* target ! " The letter of next day (November 29) is as follows : 
— " The two Highlanders who came in yesterday and beat up for 
^^ volunteers for him they called His Royal Highness Charles, 
'' Prince of Wales, offered five guineas advance; many took on; 
^^ each received one shilling, to have the re$t when the Prince 
'^ came! They do not appear such terrible fellows as has been 
'*' represented. Many of the foot are diminutive creatures, bat 
^' many clever men among them. The guards and officers are alt 
^^ in a Highland dress, a long sword, and stuck with pistols; their 
^^ horses all sizes and colours. The bellman went to order all 
^ ^ persons charged with excise, and innkeepers^ forthwith to appear, 
^^ and bring their last acquittance, and as much ready cash as thaf 
^' contains, on pain of military execution. It is my opinion they 
^' will make all haste possible through Derbyshire, to evade figbt- 
^' ing Ligonier. I do not see that we have any person in town to 
^^ give intelligence to the King's forces, as all our men of fashion 
^^ are fled, and all officers under the government. A party came 
*^ in at 10 this morning, and have been examining the best houses, 
'Vand fixed upon Mr. Dicconson's for the Prince's quarters. Se- 
*^ veral thousands came in at two o'clock : they ordered the bells 
^' to ring ; and the bellman has been ordering us to illuminate our 
*'*' houses to-night, which must be done. The Chevalier marched 
^' by my door in Highland dress, on foot, at three o'clock, snr- 
'* rounded by a Highland guard ; no music but a pair of bagpipes. 
^^ Those that came in last night demanded quarters for 10,000 
" to-day (1)." 

Next day, during which the troops halted, above 200 men were 
enrolled and embodied with the others who had joined in England, 
the whole taking the name of the Manchester regiment, and com-* 
manded by Mr. Francis Townley, a Roman Catholic of a very old 
family in Lancashire, one of |the Ifew volunteers upon the march. 
Such accessions, however, were far, very far inferior to what tbe 
insurgents had expected, or their predecessors had experienced 
in 1715. At that period Lancashire was nearly all devoted to the 
Stuart cause; but it is evident that the lapse of thirty years had 
quenched the flame of Jacobitism amongst the common people, 
and that even in the minds of the gentry it burned only with a dim 
and wavering light. 

The disappointment of the Highland chiefs was aggravated by 
the news they now received of tbe formidable numbers and move- 
ments of their enemy. From behind. Marshal Wade had begun 
to advance against them through Yorkshire. In front lay tbe 
Duke of Cumberland, with his head quarters at Lichfield, and with 



(1) These letters are now in the State Paper OfUce, Scotland, 1745. vol. Ivft. 
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a force of scarcely less than 8,000 soldiers. A third army, for 
the protection of London, was forming at Finchley, composed of 
the Royal Guards, and of other but newly raised troops, which 
the King declared that, in case of need, he would command in 
person. To prevent a French invasion, or even French supplies, 
Admiral Vernon had been appointed to cruise in the Channel ; and 
Admiral Byng with a smaller squadron blockaded the cast coast 
of Scotland. Large bodies of militia had been raised in several 
districts ; and close to the rebels, the city of Chester had been 
secured by the Earl of Cholmondeley, and the town of Liverpool 
by the zeal of its own inhabitants (1). As if these discouragements 
were not sufficient of themselves, it was also learnt that the 
bridges over the Mersey, and some others in front, had been 
broken down by order of the Duke of Cumberland. Charles^ with 
an unclaunted spirit^ was still for moving onwards, saying he was 
certain of more support as he advanced. His principal officers, 
however, remonstrated with Lord George Murray on Uieir alarm- 
ing situatk>n, when Lord George advised them to offer no further 
opposition to the will of his Royal Highness until they came to 
Derby, hoping that by that time they might be joined by the 
English Jacobites in considerable numbers ; but promising that, 
if not, he would undertake, as Greneral, to propose and enforce 
a retreat. 

Before leaving Manchester, the Prince gave orders for repairing 
a small bridge near the town, and issued a proclamation on the 
subject, with a sneer at Marshal Wade (2). Resuming his march 
on the 1st of December, Charles, at the head of one division, 
forded the Mersey near Stockport, with the water up to his middle; 
the other division, with the baggage and artillery, passed lower 
down at Cheadle on a kind of rough bridge, made by choking up 
the channel with the trunks of poplar trees. Both divisions joined 
that evening at Macclesfield. It is said (the tale is traditional, and 
I beard it in conversation from the late Lord Keith,) that, on the 
opposite bank of the Mersey, Charies found a few of the Cheshire 
gentry drawn up ready to welcome faim^ and amongst them Mrs. 
Skyring, a lady in extreme old age. As a child, she had been 
lifted up in her mother's arms to view the happy landing at Dover 
of Charles the Second. Her father, an old Cavalier, had afterwards 
to undergo not merely neglect, but oppression, from that thankless 
monarch ; still, however, he and his wife continued devoted to the 
Royal cause, and their daughter grew up as devoted as they. 
After the expulsion of the Stuarts, all her thoughts, her hopes, 
her prayers, were directed to another Restoration. Ever after- 
wards she had with rigid punctuality laid aside one half of her 
yearly income to remit for the exiled family abroad ; concealing 

(1) Tlndal's History, Yol. U. p. Mk. *(s} Proclamation, NoTembor so. 17M. S«e Appendix. 
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only the name of the giver, which, she said, was of no importance 
to them, and might give them pain if they remembered them[ikind 
treatment she had formerly received ^ she had now parted with her 
jewels^ her plate, and every little article of value she possessed) 
the price of which, in a purse, she laid at the feet of il^ince Charles, 
while, straining her dim eyes to gaze on his features, and pressing 
his hand to bor shrivelled lips, she exclaimed, with affectionate 
rapture, in the words of Simeon, ^^ Lord I now lettest thou thy 
^^ servant depart in peace ! " It is added that she did not survive 
the shock when, a few days afterwards, she was told of the retreat. 
Sucb, even when misdirected in its (Aject, <»r exaggerated in its 
force, was the old spirit of loyalty in England I Such were the 
characters which history is proud to record, and fiction loves to 
imitate — that Major Goleby, who, devoting family and fortune to 
the Royal cause, joined Charles the Second on his march to Wor- 
cester with bis four sons and one hundred and fifty men ; -^ that 
Lady Alice, who, when the same monarch, after his defeat, wa« 
tracked by his pursuers to her hous^^ sent forUi her son and hex 
servants to make good, at the cost of their lives, one hour's respite 
for his Majesty's \Bscape { and who, when she saw her child brought 
home a prisoner, and mortally wounded, could yet read in hil 
expiring glance the safety of their rescued King ! How greatly have 
we now improved upon those unphilosophical times ! How far 
more judicious to value Kings and governments, like other ar- 
ticles, only according to their cheapness or convenience! How 
much safer always to acknowledge the reigning sovereign as the 
rightful one I With what scorn must a modern Doctrinaire look 
down upon an ancient Cavalier — one of those sage Deputies, for 
example, who, in July, 1830, lurked in garrets and cellars wbQe 
the brave populace was fighting, and who emerged when' all was 
over, equally ready to depose the tyrant, or to hang the rebels, 
according as victory might have declared! — Noble-minded men, 
who fling their alliance to the winds, to be wafted to and fro by 
any gust of fortune, and who never know to^y what principles^ 
they shall niaintain to-monrow I 

Notwithstanding, however, the respect which fidelity to mis- 
fortune claims, we must acknowledge that, in 1745, our country*- 
men would have done well and wisely to prefer a Protestant, a 
tolerant, an enlightened, and enlightening Government, to the 
dreams, however bright, of the olden time. Buf in that year the 
most common feeling throughout England was indifference. As 
Charles advanced from Manchester, he found the people very little 
inclined to favour or assist him, and displaying no sympathy or 
fellow-feeling with the " wild petticoat men," as they called the 
kilted Highlanders. On the other hand, they showed an equal uncon- 
cern to ttie interest of the Reigning Family ; and looked coolly on 
the struggle, as they might upon a game, forgetting that they tbem- 
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selves formed the stake of the players. The poet Gray mrites 
from Cambridge, **" Here we had no more sense of danger than if it 
^^were the battle of Gannse. I heard three sensible middle-aged 
'^ meoy when the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, and actually 
'^ were at Derby, talking of hiring a chaise to go to Gaxton (a place 
^^ on the high-road) to see the Pretender and Highlanders as they 
*' passed (1). " 

From Macclesfield, Lord George Murray, by a dexterous ma* 
DCBUvre, succeeded In completely misleading his enemy. He ad* 
Yanced with his column of .the army to Gongleton, where he 
dislodged and drove before him the Duke of Kingston and a small 
party of English horse, pursuipg them with his yanguard some 
way on the road to Newcastle. Thus he impressed the Duke of 
Cumberland with a fuU belief that the insurgent troops were on 
their march in that direction, either to give him battle, or to join 
their partisans in Wales. Accordingly the Duke hastily pushed 
forward with his main body to Stone, ready either to intercept 
or to fight them, as circumstances might require. But Lord 
George, having meanwhile obtained accurate intelligence of the 
Duke's numbers and position from Mr. Weir, one of Cumberland's 
pnncipal spies, whom he captured at Gongleton, and whom the 
Prince saved from hanging (2), suddenly turned off to the left, and, 
by a forced march, gained Ashbourne. There the Prince's column 
likewise arrived along the direct road. Pursuing their progress 
next day, they both entered Derby, Lord George in the afternoon, 
and Prince Charles in the evening of the 4th of December ; having 
thus skilfully gained two or three marches upon the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and interposed between his army and London. 

Charles took up his quarters at the Earl of Exeter's, since that 
time Mr, Crompton's, but at present Mr. Mousley's, one of the 
best houses in the town. He arrived in high spirits, reflecting that 
he was now within a hundred and thirty miles of the capital (3), 
and that neither Wade's nor Cumberland's forces any longer lay 
before that object of his hopes. Accordingly, that evening, at sup- 
per, he studiously directed his conversation to his intended pro- 
gress and expected triumph— whether it would be best for him to 
enter London on foot or on horseback, in Highland or in English 
dress. Far different were the thoughts of his followers. Early 
next morning, he was waited upon by Lord George Murray, with 
all the commanders of battalions and squadrons, and, a council 
being formed, they laid before him their earnest and unanimous 
opinion for an immediate retreat to Scotland. They had marched- 

mJ» ^""^ ^ ^- ^o^lpolo* February 3. 1746. miles (as In Tales of a Grandfather, toI. ill. p. lOl.)* 

(Orford'g Works, rol. t. p. 888.) and Mr. Chambers makes it exactly 100. (Hist. yol. 

(^) Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 458. 1. p. 274.) Yet it is, I beliere, as certain, as any 

(») There seems to be a sort of tradition or fact in ^ography can be, that the actuaf distance 

^wd belief amonp the Scots, that the Prince, is 1S7. So much easier is it to repeat than to 

^^^erby, was within 100 miles of London. Sir Inquire ! 

waiter Scou repeatedly calls the distance 90 
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thus far, they said, on the promise either of an English rising or a 
French descent; neither had yet occurred, neither could any 
longer be safely awaited. They asked if the Prince could produce 
even a single letter from any Englishman of distinction or of in- 
fluence, received upon their march, and advising them to persevere 
in it. What was their own force ? barely 5000 fighting men, a 
number insufficient to give batQe to any one of the three armies 
by which they were surrounded ; nay scarcely adequate' even to 
take quiet possession ofLondon, were there lio camp at Finchley 
to protect it. What was their enemy's force? perhaps not much 
less than .30,000 men, were it all combined. If even they should 
elude the Duke of Cumberland's division, and gain a battle against 
George the Second, under the walls of London, it would not be 
gained without loss ; and how, with still further diminished num- 
bers, could they gather any fruits of victory? But supposing a de- 
feat/ would a single man of their army be able under such cir- 
cumstances to escape? Would not the Prince's own person, even 
if he were not killed in the action, fall into the hands of his blood- 
thirsty enemies? Or how, if Wade's and Cumberland's armies 
should combine and close in upon them f^om the rear ? How much 
wiser, then, to retreat while it was yet time, to support and be 
supported by their friends in Scotland! Already, continued Lord 
George (and here he pointed to despatches which had reached the 
Prince that very morning), we learn that Lord John Drummond 
has landed at Montrose, with the regiment of Royal Scots and some 
piquets of the Irish Brigade, so that the whole force under Lord 
Strathallan ready to join us from Perth is not less than three or 
four thousand men (1). 

Charles listened to these arguments with impatience, and re- 
plied to them with warmth. He expressed his firm reliance on the 
justice of his cause, and on the Providence which had hitherto so 
signally protected him. He owned that there was some danger in 
advancing, but to retire was equally dangerous, and, besides, dis- 
graceful. As to his personal risk, he would never allow that to 
weigh with him. "Rather than go back," he cried, "I would 
"wish to be twenty feet under ground (2)!'' He proceeded at 
some length to argue on the probability that the French would yet 
land in Kent or Essex, — that his friends could not fail to join him 
as he advanced,T~that defections must be expected, even from the 
English ranks, — that boldness and enterprise would supply the 
want of numbers, and distract the councils of the enenqr. Finding, 
that his arguments made no impression, he resorted to entreaties, 
imploring his friends not to forsake their Prince at his utmost 
need ; and at last, as a middle course, he proposed that they should 

(1) See Lord George Marray's own summary of Joined in Lancasliire, and attached himself to the 

his adTioe in this coancU. (Jacobite Memoirs, Dake of Perth. His MS. has been Tery obliginglr 

p. 54.) communicated to me by Udy Willoaghby iX" 

(t) Memoirs of Captain Daniel, a Tolunleer who resby. 
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march into Wales, to give their partisans in that country an op- 
porttinity of joining. Bat the council still continued firm in press- 
ing a retreat to Scotland. Only the Duke of Perth, though re- 
taining his own opinion, was moved by his master's vehemence^ 
and wished to yield to it. Some of the Irish oflBcers were also 
willing to go on ; but then, as the Scots invidiously observed, they 
did not run equal risk, since, being in the French service, they 
were sure, at the worst , of being honourably treated as prison- 
ers of war, instead of being tried and hanged as traitors. After 
several hours of stormy debate, Charles broke up the council 
without haying formed any decision, the army halting that day 
for rest at Derby. Meanwhile the lower officers and soldiers, 
animated with very difierent wishes from their chiefs, and eager 
for the expected conflict, were employed, some in taking the 
Sacrament «t the different churches (1), others thronging the cut- 
lers' shops to renew the edge of their broad-swords (2). 

During the whole day, the Prince continued to expostulate with 
some of his officers singly, in hopes of changing their opinion. 
Finding them inflexible, he was at length strongly advised by those 
he most confided in— Sir Thomas Sheridan and Secretary Murray 
— ^to yield to the prevailing sentiment, since they were sure the 
army would never fight well when all the chiefs were against it. 
Accordingly, at another council, summoned the same evening, 
Charles sullenly declared his consent to a retreat ; but added that, 
in future, he would call no more councils, since he was account- 
able to nobody for his actions, excepting to God and bis father, and 
would therefore no longer either ask <^ accept their advice. 

Next day, the 6th of December, the insurgents began their re- 
treat. As they mardbed in the grey of the morning the inferior 
officers and common men believed that they were, going forward to 
fight the Duke of Cumberland, at which they displayed the utmost 
joy. But when the day-break allowed them to discern the sur- 
rounding objects, and to discover that they were retracing their 
steps, nothing was to be heard throughout the army but expressions 
of rage and indignation. ^^ If we had been beaten, " says one of 
their officers, '* the grief could not have been greater (3). " 

Thus ended the renowned advance to Derby — ended against the 
wishes both of the Prince and of the soldiers. It certainly appears 
to me, on the best judgment I can form, that they were right in 
their reluctance, and that, had they pursued their progress, they 
would, in all probability, have succeeded in their object. A loyal 
writer, who was in London at the time, declares that ^^ when the 
^^ Highlanders, by a most incredible march, got between the Duke's 
" army and the metropolis, they struck a terror into it, scarce to 
^' be credited (4). " An immediate rush was made upon the Bank 

(1) Lord G«orge Mnrray's NarratiTO. (Jacobite (8) Chevalier Johnstone's Memoirs, p. 73, 8ro, 6d« 
Memoirs, p. 76. (i) Chambers* Hist. toI. I. p. S72. (4) Fielding, in the True Patriot. 
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of England, which it is said only escaped bankruptcy by paying ia 
sixpences, to gain time. The shops in general were shut, public 
business for the most part was suspended, and the restoration of 
the Stuarts, desired by some, but disliked by many more^ was yet 
expected by all as no improbable or distant occurrence. The Bake 
of Newcastle, at his scant;^ wits' soon-reached end, stood trembling 
and amazed, and knew not what course to advise or to pursue -, it 
has even been alleged (a rumour well agreeing with his usual 
character, but recorded on no good authority (1) ), that he shut 
himself up for one whole day in his apartments, considering whe- 
ther he had not better declare betimes for the Pretender. Nay, 
I find it asserted that King George himself ordered some of his 
most precious effects to be embarked on board his yachts, and these 
to remain at the Tower quay, ready to sail at a moment^s warn- 
ing. Certain it is, that this day of uniyersal consternation-— the 
day on which the rebels' approach to Derby was made known— 
was long remembered under the name of Black Friday (2). Had, 
then, the Highlanders continued to push forward^ must not the in- 
creasing terror hare palsied all power of resistance? Would not 
the little army at Finchley, inferior in numbers, and with socon- 
yenient a place for dispersing as the capital behind it, have melted 
away at' their approach? Or, had they engaged the Duke's army, 
who can doiftt the issue, if the victory of Falkirk had been gained 
on English ground ? It is probable also, from the prevalence of 
Jacobite principles amongst the gentry at this period, that many 
officers in the Royal army were deeply tainted with them, and might 
have avowed them at the decisive moment. It is certain, at least, 
that many would have been suspected, and that the mere suspicion 
would have produced nearly the same effect as the Reality — bewil- 
derment; distrust, and vacillation in the chiefs. Even the high per- 
sonal valour of the King and of the Duke could hardly have borne 
them safe amidst these growing doubts and dangers. J may add, 
that, in the opinion even of the Duke of Cumberland's principal 
oflScers, there were but scanty hopes of arresting the Highlanders 
(when once at Derby), in their progress to London. The Duke of 
Richmond, who commanded the cavalry, writes as follows to Sir 
Everard Fawk^ner, from Lichfield, at eight in the morning of the 
5th of December : — *' I am justgoing to march for Coventry to-day, 
" and Northampton to-morrow, according to His Royal Highness's 

(1) Cberalier Johnstone'ft Memoln, p. 77. 8yo. " Watkio Wynn to assure him that they will rise 
ed. ' "in the City of London immediately npoo a land- 

(2) See a note to H. Walpole's letters to Mann, " ing ; and to beg that arms and ammonUlon 1»« 
Yol. li. p. 98. The day was the 6th of December, " bronght with the troops." And Lord SeopiH 
I may obser?e that the Jac6bite party was very adds (Norember 13. 174S), " Mr. Heathcote has 
strong in London, and had at Its head one of the <> been reclconed, especially since the base defec- 
City members, Alderman Heathcote, as appears " tion of Pulleney, one chief leader of the patri<)t 
fronfi the Stuart Papers. Thas, a secret letter, " whIgs, not in the City of London only, bnt In 
transmitted to Rome by Lord Sempill, and dated <« the nation. He opened himself, abore two 
London, October SI. 1745, says, *' Alderman » months ago, U> Sir John lliB49 CottOO*" 

.** Heathcote and WToral more bavio beeo jfixh Sir 
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^' orden, bat I have had no other orders of any kind. I know 
'^ very well what I atn to do if the enemy comes up to me, hut 
^^ what am I to do if advised of their approach ? For as to sending 
^' out guards or outposts it will be impossible after two such days' 
^' march, as from here to Northampton : the men might doit, but 
^' horses absolutely cannot ; and now they have got over the lYent, 
" there is no pass to defend ,* and if they please to cut us off from 
^^ the main army, they may, and also if they please to give us the 
^^ slip, and march to London, I fear they may before even this 
^* avant-garde can oome up with them ; and if Ve should, His 
^* Royal Highness knows bM what can be expected from such an 
^^ inconsiderable corps as ours : however, we will do our best, and 
*' are ready to obey what orders he will please to send us (1). " 

It appears, moreover, that the co(ists of Kent and Essex were but 
feebly guarded by the British cruisers, and that the French minis- 
ters were now in the very crisis of decision as to their projected 
expedition. The preparations for it were completed at Dunkirk ; 
and had Charles, by any forward movement, seemed to show that 
lie scarcely needed it, it would undoubtedly (such policy is but too 
common with allies!) have been ordered to sail. Nor were the 
Jacobites in England altogether as supine as was supposed -, they 
had already, it seems, taken measures for a rising. A letter of the 
young Pretender, many months afterwards, mentions incidentally, 
in referring to Mr. Barry, that he ** arrived at Derby two days 
*' after I parted. He had been sent by Sir Watkin Wynn and Lord 
*^ Barrymore to assure me, in the name of my friends, that they * 
**" were ready to join me in wliat manner I pleased, either in the 
*' capital, or every one to rise in his ovm country (2). " 

I believe, then, that had Charles marched onward from Derby 
he would have gained the British throne ; but I am far from think- 
ing that he would long have held it. Bred up in arbitrary prin- 
ciples, and professing the Romanist religion, he might soon have 
b^n tempted to assail — at the very least he would have alarmed 
-—a people jeiailous of their freedom, and a Church tenacious of her 
rights. His own violent though generous temper, and his defi- 
ciency in liberal knowledge, would have widened tlie breach ; some 
Hvalries between his Court and his father's might probably have 
rent his own party asunder ; and the honours and rewards well 
earned by his faithful ibllowers might have nevertheless disgusted 
the rest of the nation. In short, the English would have been led 
to expect a much better government than King George's, and they 
would have had a much worse. Their new yoke could neither 
bave been borne without.sufiering nor yet cast oflF without convul- 
sion ; and it therefore deserves to be esteemed among the most 
%nal loercies of Providence, that this long train of dissensions and 

t^)fiWlBVaperOnkoe, tot. lYtl. ScoTLikKD, 1745. (fi) Prince Charles to hlB fatber; ATignon, 

f ebmary is. 1747, (Staan Papers.) 
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disasters, this necessity for a new revolution, sbotdd have been 
happily averted by the determination to retreat at Derbyi 

The Highland army pursued their retreat by the same track as 
they had come, but by no means with the same order. Disap- 
pointed and humbled in their own estimation, and with their bonds 
of discipline relaxed^ they committed numerous acts of outrage, 
some in vengeance, others for plunder. Thus at a place near 
Stockport, the inhabitants having shot at a Highland patrole, his 
comrades in retaliation set fire to. the village. The consequence 
was, that their stragglers or the sick whom they left behind, were 
either killed or taken prisoners by the country people. At Man- 
chester, so friendly a few days before, a violent mob opposed their 
vangnardy and , though dispersed, again hung upon their rear when 
they marched away. The Prince, much offended at this unex- 
pected reception, imposed and exacted a fine of 5000{. upon the 
town. His own behaviour on the retreat tended still further to 
dishearten his men f he took no pains to conceal his grief and resent- 
ment, but, on the contrary^ affected to show that he was no long^ 
conmiaqder of the army. Instead of being, as formerly, earliest 
in the morning, and foremost in the march, he now lingered at his 
quarters till eight or nine o'clock,, so as to- delay the rear*-guard, 
and then, mounting his horse, dejectedly rode on to his column. 

Charles had designed to halt his army a day at Manchester, bat 
was dissuaded by Lord Grcorge Murray, who argued that the men 
had no occasion for it, and that it was only giving so much tinie 
for the enemy to overtake them. Next morning, accordingly, they 
pursued their rapid retreat. As they were going out of the town 
of Wigan, some zealot formed a plan for the prince's assassination ; 
but, mistaking his person, shot at Mr. O'Sullivan. '^ Search was 
' made for him," says one of their ofScers, " but in vain : and no 
' great matter for any thing he would have suffered from us ; for 

* many exercised their malice merely on account of the known 
' clemency of the Prince, which, however, they would not have 
' dared to do if he had permitted a lilUe more severity in punish* 
^ ing them. The army, irritated by such frequent instances of 
^ the enemy's malice, began to behave with less forbearance, and 

* now few there were who would go on foot if they could ridej 
^ and mighty taking, stealing, and pressing of horses there was 
' amongst us ! Diverting it was to see the Highlanders mounted, 
" without either breeches, saddle, or any thing else but the bare 
' back of the horses to ride on — and for their bridle only a straw- 
^ rope ! In this manner did we march out of England (1)." 

On learning that the rebels were at Derby, the Duke of Gam- 



(1) MS. Memoirs of Captain Daniel. He also bit- her son, near Manchester : they were seized and 

terly complains of the Prince's clemency on broaght to Charles, and they confessed their crime; 

another previous occasion— the barbarous murder but he would not allow (hem to he put to dMtli« 
of a young English TOlunteer, by a ^lyoman and 
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berhad had fallen back from Stone in all baste for the protection of 
the capital; and he was already atMeriden Moore, close to Go- 
yentry, when he was assured of their retreat. He immediately 
commenced a pursuit at the head of his cavalry, and of a thousand 
foot, whom he mounted upon horses supplied by the neighbouring 
gentry. But with all his despatch he found, on coming to Maccles- 
field, that the enemy were full two days' march ahead of him. 
Continuing, however, to press forward, he was joined at Preston by 
another body of horse, detached and sent across the country from 
the army of Marshal Wade ; but it was not until the county of 
Westmoreland that he came up with the insurgents. On the even- 
ing of the 17th their main body, headed by Charles, had entered 
Penrith, but the rear-guard, under the conunand of Lord George 
Murray, having been delayed by the breaking down of some bag- 
gage waggons, could proceed no further than Shap. Early next 
morning Lord Greorge resumed his march ; but on coming to the 
village of Clifton, about three miles from Penrith, he found several 
parties of cavalry^ volunteers of that neighbourhood, drawn up to 
intercept him. These, however, he dispersed with one charge of 
Glengarry's men, and made several prisoners ; among the rest, a 
footman of the Duke of Cumberland, who said that his Royal 
Highness was already close in the rear with 4000 horse. Lord 
George sent the man to be examined by the Prince, at Penrith ; at 
the same time requesting orders for his own direction. Charles, 
with great courtesy, dismissed the servant to his master ; and, for 
the support of Lord George, despatched two regiments — the Stuarts 
of Appin, and the Macphersons of Cluny. 

The sun was. just setting when the Duke's advancing forces 
first appeared in sight of Lord George ; and they slowly formed 
upon Clifton Moor and the high road; on one side the stone 
fences of the village, on the other the enclosures of Lord Lonsdale's 
princely domain. It was now nearly dark ; but the moon shone 
out at intervals from among the clouds, and by this light Lord 
George saw a body of men — dismounted dragoons, or rather in- 
fantry, who had resumed their proper mode of warfarer-gliding 
forward to surprise him along the stone fences. He immediately 
cried Claymore ! and rushed on, sword in hand, followed by the 
Macphersons and Stuarts; and, losing his bonnet in the fray, con- 
tinued to fight bareheaded among the foremost. In a few minutes 
the English were completely repulsed, their commander. Colonel 
Honeywood, being left severely wounded on the field, and their 
total number of killed or disabled exceeding, a hundred men,*while 
the insurgents lost but twelve. It was with great difficulty that 
the Highlanders could be recalled from the pursuit, they exclaim- 
ing that it was a shame to see so many of the King's enemies stand- 
ing fast upon the moor without attacking them. Lord George 
dlso was desirous of maintaining his position with -further rein- 
II. Id 
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forcements ; but receiving tfae Prince's repeated orders to ike con- 
trary, drew off his men to Penrith. So effectual, however, was 
the check he had given, that the Duke of Cumberland forebore 
any further attempts to harass the Highlanders in tbejlr retreat. 

Pursuing this retreat, Charles and his troops arrived early next 
day, the 19th, at Carlisle. Here they thought it requisite to leave. 
a garrison, so as to secure this key of England for them in a se- 
cond, and, as they hoped, a speedy invasion of that country ; yet 
the sanie object might have been attained by blowing up the woi*k8. 
Besides a few French and Irish, and some men from a liowland 
regiment, who consented to remain, we learn from an officer pre- 
sent, that ^' Mr. Townley, Colonel of the English, petitioned the 
^^ Prince, not only in his own name, but in the namef of all the of- 
*' ficers of the Manchester regiment, to be left, though the latt^ 
^^ never assented to or desired it, many of them wishing to undergo 
*' the same fate as their Royal master. Howev^, on Colonel Town- 
^' ley's coming back, and telling them that it was the Prince's pka- 
« -^sure that they should remain at Carlisle, they all, taking it as 
^^ coming froD^ the Prince, most willingly acquiesced (1)." Yet 
the result was most fatal to them, and the determination to leave 
them most unwise. No sooner had Charles departed than they 
were invested by the Duke of Cumberland. They supposed (aoA 
this seems to have been Charles's own opinion, when he left tbem,} 
that the Duke had no battering artillery at his cKsposal : some, 
however, was unexpectedly brought from Whitehaven ; and on the 
29th it began to play upon the mouldering walls. The besieged 
then desired to capitulate but could obtain no other terms fW)m his 
Royal Highness, than that ^^ they should not be put to the svFord, 
" but reserved for his Majesty's pleasure"-— a stipulation which 
to many of them was only death deferred. 

On the 20th of December, the Prince's birthday, the Scottish ar- 
my left Carlisle, and ' re-entered their own country by fording the 
Esk. That river was swollen with winter floods and rains to the 
depth of four feet; yet nearly all the men crossed safely, wading 
arm in arm, and supporting each other against the violence of the 
current. Charles, with his hftt'scmen, rode through a little below 
the place where the rest of his army passed; and, whflein the 
midst of the water, saw one or two of the men, who had* drifted 
from the hold of their comrades, and were carried down the 
stream. With great intrepidity and presence of mind, Charles 
sprung forward, and caught one poor soldier by the hair, at the 
same time calling out, in Gaelic, CobhbarI cobhear! that is. Help- 
help ! and supporting him until he could receive assistance. This 

r(i)llS. Memoir* of Captain Daniel. Ittoacarcely ••In a aplrlt of Tengeanoe against the ^JlLf 

worth while to notloe a calniAnlons and ahaurd *' nation," for not more effBotually fOPr'f*'** 

inslnoalion of the GhevaUer Johnstone, that him I 
(harles left this BBfortunate' yarrlson hehlnd, 
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piroof of his compassion and care for his followers greatly tended, 
it is said, to enhance his popularity amongst them. 

The main body of the insurgents stopped that night at Annan, 
and the next at Dumfries. This tpwA ba4 always been remark** 
able for its attachment to the Protestant succession ; and a report 
haying lately reached it of some defeat or disaster to the Highland 
^^i^™y> ^ general rejoicing had ensued. When the Highlanders 
marched in, they found the candles of the illumination still in the 
windows, and the bonfires unextinguished (1). They imposed a 
fine of 2000/. upon the place; and, receiving only llOOZ., carried 
off the Provost and another magistrate as security for the re- 
mainder. From hence they proceeded by different routes to Glas- 
gow, marking their track by numerou^acts of plunder and depre- 
dation. Charles himself went by way of Haaiilton Palace, where 
he allowed his troops a day of rest, and himself a day of shooting 
in the Park. His forces were now reduced to about 3600 foot and[ 
500 horse. On the 26th he entered Glasgow, thus completiqg one 
of the most extraordinary marches recorded in history. Frowi 
Edinburgh to Derby, and from Derby back again ta Glasgow, they 
had gone not less than 580 miles in fifty-six days (2), manjr of these 
days of halt ; yet one of Charles's personal attendants complain^,, 
that, during this whole time, he was able bi;itonce, at, ]M[anche$ter, 
to throw off his clothes at night (3). 

Glasgow had already given strong proofs of iits l^ostilitj^ ta 
Charles, having raised many hundred men against him in his. 
absence. His appearance made no impression in his favour; nay, 
one fanatic even snapped a pistol at him, as h^ rode along the Salt- 
Market (4}. A most heavy requisition to refit the Hjgblandiarm]& 
was now laid upon the citizens ; for which they afterward^ claime4i 
and received a compensation from the esj.^blished GoyernmeqJ^, 
How strange the contrast between Mancj^e^tei; and Glasgow I T\\p, 
most commercial town in Englauji the most friendly — the Qiosl^ 
commercial town in Scotland the most advjerse — to the Stuarts ! 



(IJ MS. Memoin of Captain Qantal' (B) S^a some notas of oonyaiq^Uon witHMr. Qfli, 

(s) Reckon! Dg the distance from Carlisle to the Prince's Major Domo^ in the Jacobite Ue- 

Berbf through Wigan, 181 miles (twice oyer),; molfS, p. 19*^ 

fromfidiDbargh to Carlisle and Brampton, through (4) Cbaq4>9rs' Qistory, yol. i. p. sd|(. It appears 

Kelso, perhaps 110 ; from Carlisle to Glasgow that, as usual, no punishment followed. 

about the same,-4he total will be W. But tbls 

la only an approximation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Having rerreshed and new clothed his army, by eight days' 
residence at Glasgow, Charles again set forth, on the 
3rd of January 1746, and marched to Stirling, where, 
according to orders he had sent, he was joined by the forces under 
Lords John Drummond and Strathallan. There came also the 
detachment of Lord Lewis Gordon, which only a few days before 
had worsted the Earl of London's levied in a skirmish at Inyerury, 
and driven them back towards Inverness. By these accessions, the 
total force under Charles's banner was augmented to nearly nine 
thousand men, being the largest that he ever mustered in the 
course of these campaigns. With this he now undertook the siege 
of the Castle of Stirling ; the more readily, since Lord John 
Drummond had brought both battering guns and engineers from 
France, and since he was eager to secure a constant and easy com- 
munication between the Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Stirling Castle, however, stood secure in its craggy height, a 
good garrison, and an experienced governor, General Blakeney. 
By this time, also, the army of Marshal Wade had advanced into 
Scotland, and was reinforced by the Duke of Cumberland's cavalry. 
The Duke himself had been recalled from Carlisle, and his infantry 
from Lichfield, to guard the southern coast, and provide against 
the still apprehended French invasion. But though absent himself, 
he was requested to name the commander of the aiwy in 
Scotland in the room of Marshal Wade, whose talents, never of 
the brightest, had sunk beneath the torpor of age, and whose 
inactivity had justly been complained of during the last campaign. 
In his place, the Royal Duke recommended Greneral Henry Hawley, 
an officer of some experience, who had served in the battle of 
Sherifimuir as major of dragoons : but destitute of capacity, and 
bated, not merely by his enemies, but by his own soldiers, for a 
most violent and vindictive temper. Both he and his Royal patron 
were signal exceptions to the rule, that brave men are never cruel. 
— Once, in Flanders, a deserter being hanged before Hawley's 
windows, the surgeons begged to have the body for dissection. 
But Hawley was reluctant to part with the pleasing spectacle ; 
^' at least," said he, ^^ you shall give me the skeleton to hang up 
*' in the guard-room (1) ! " — One of his first measures, on arriving 

(1) H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Jaimary 17. 1746. in another respect : It contains this phrase, aboot 

lie adds that the soldiers' nickname for Hawley his burial : " My carcase may be put any where 

was, "the Lord Chief Jastice." His own will. " The pripst, Iconolade, wUlbATe bisfee;let the 

dated March ». 1749, Is most discreditable to hiffl " puppy baye it !*' 
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at Edinburgh to take the chief command, was to order two gibbets 
to be erected, ready for the rebels wl^ he hoped might fall into 
his hands ; and with a similar view he bid several executioners^ 
attend his army on its march. Such ferocity sinks Hawley very 
far below a man he often scoffed at,— his predecessor at Preston, — 
and appears altogether alien from the true military character : in 
one word, Cope was no general; but Hawley was not even a 
soldier ! 

The disposable force of Hawley being augmented by a few 
Yorkshire volunteers, by a similar body from Glasgow, and by some 
Ai^yleshire recruits under Colonel Campbell, was nearly the same 
as that of Charles,— between eight and nine thousand men. At 
the head of these he marched from Edinburgh to raise the siege of 
Stirling, and, as he confidently boasted, drive the rebels before him. 
On the other hand, Charles, hearing of his approach, left a few 
hundred men to continue the blockade of the Castle, and with the 
remainder advanced to meet the enemy. On the 1 6lh of January 
he drew up his men on Bannockburn, a field, as he remarked, of 
happy augury to his arms, and awaited an attack; but found the 
English remain wholly inactive at Falkirk. His cavalry, whom he 
sent out to reconnattre close to Hawley's camp, brought word 
that they could see no appearance of movement. Next mornfng 
he again drew up his army, and again awaited an attack ; but still 
in vain ; upon which, with characteristic ardour, he determined 
that his own troops should move forwards that same dby, and 
become the agressors in the battle. 

Hawley, meanwhile, filled with an ignorant contempt of the 
*• Highland rabble," as he termed them, beheved that they would 
disperse of themselves at the mere news of his approach, and neg- 
lected the most common precautions for security; such as sending 
out patroles. On the forenoon of that very day, the 17th, he al- 
lowed himself to be detained at Callender House, some distance 
from his men,, by the courtesy and good cheer of the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, whose husband was in the insurgent army, and who 
bad therefore strong motives for retarding and misleading the hos- 
tile chief. Only the second in command. General Huske, remained 
at the camp in front of Falkirk ; he was a gOod oflicer, but had no 
authority to direct any decisive movement. His attention also was 
diverted by a well concerted stratagem of the Highland army : for 
while Charles, with his main body, marched round considerably to 
the south of the English camp (a route he had calculated so as to 
give his troops the advantage of the wind in the battle), he de- 
tached Lord John Drummond with all the cavalry towards the 
other extremity of Hawley's line, and along the straight road from 
Stirling to Falkirk. This detachment, having in its rear the an- 
cient forest of the Torwood, was directed to display the Royal 
Standjard and other colours so as to produce an impression that the 
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wbcde army was behind, and advancing from that gnarter. So 
successful was this feint, that General Huske*s attention became 
wholly engrossed by the evolutions of these distant squadrons; du- 
ring which time Charles, with his main army, had already passed 
the river Carron, beyond Dunnipace, and was only separated from 
the enemy by the Falkirk Muir, a rugged and ridgy upland, now 
well cultivated, but then coveted with heath. 

It was now between one and two o'clock, and the English sol- 
diers were preparing to take their dinner, when some country peo- 
ple, hastily running in, brought an account that the Highlanders 
Were near at hand; and their report was confirmied by two of the 
officers mounting a tree, and through a telescope discovering the 
enemy in motion. The drums instantly beat to arms, and a press- 
ing message was despatched to Hawley at Callender House, while 
the troops were formed in line in front of their camp. Frequent, 
and surely not unfounded murmurs might now be heard amongst 
the m^n -.—"Where is the General ?— what shall be done? — we 
*' have no orders (1)!*' 

Startled at these tidings, Hawley soon galloped up, in breath- 
less haste, aiid without his hat; he immediately ordered his three 
regiments of dragoons to advance with him, full speed, to the top 
of Falkirk Muir, so as if possible to anticipate the Highlanders ; 
tod the foot he commanded to follow with their bayonets Gxcd. 
They pushed forward, with a storm of wind, to which heavy rain 
was now added, beating full in the faces of the soldiers. For some 
time it appeared like a race between the dragoons and the High- 
landers, which should first attain the summit of the hill. The 
mountaineers, however, prevailed in that object; and the English, 
then halting, drew up on somewhat lower ground. There was 
a rugged ravine, that began at the centre between the two armies 
and deepened towards the plain on the right of the King's forces ; 
and the whole position, thus hastily chosen by Hawley, was far 
from favourable to the evolutions of regular troops. The English 
artillery, also, stuck fast in a morass, which formed part of the 
plain, and it could not be extricated ; but, as the Highiainders had 
also left theirs behind, neither force had in that respect any advan- 
tage above the other. 

Each of the armies now formed ; the Princess in two lines; his 
right commanded by Lord George Murray, and his left by Lord 
John Drummond, who as soon as he saw the enemy take the alarm, 
had desisted from his feint, and rejoined the main body of bis 
countrymen. Charles himself took his station, as at Preston, in the 
second line, or rather close behind it, on a conspicuous mound, 
still known by the name of Charlie's Hill, and now overgrown 
with wood. For the Einglish, their cavalry remained as they bad 

(1) BomeTf History, p. 117. 
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nome,\n (rdni, and their infantry drew up, like the insurgents, in 
two lines ; while in the rear of all, stood a resek've, consisting of 
the Aiffyle militia and the Glasgow regiment. General Hawley 
cottitiilati4ed in the centre, andHusIte on the right; and the cavalry 
were ondbr Colonbl ligonier, who on the death of Gardiner had 
succeeded 16 his regiment. 

These an'aifigebients being conipleted, Hawley sieiit orders to li- 
goniet \6 charge with all the horse on the enemy's right. The 
insurgents in that station, chiefly the Macdonald clans, seeing the 
drag(k>tb come on, reserved their own fire, with the utmost stea- 
diness kri'd composure, until the English were within ten yards 
distaUii^e ; the^ then, at Lord George's signal, gave a general dis- 
char|;e, Sd close and well aimed, that a very large nuh^ber of the 
hbslilb libr§enicn were s^en to reel ^nd fall from their saddles, and 
the stttVlvftB^etfe completely broken. Two of the dragoon regi- 
teetits; the ^ame that had fled at tUis tlbltbridge and at Preston, 
bein^ tib# ^eh skilfed and experienced ih that military operation, 
Irbpe^ted ll on this occasion. Tlie third regiment^ Cbbnain's^ stood 
firiUleh fitil was likewise coihpellea to yield^ after heavy lo^s. 
It isJras ilbw tidrd George Murray's endeavour to brinff nack ttie 
fttacHBfaaltts idtb regtllar line : but their victorious ardouir was not 
td bb controlled ; running forward and loading their pieces as they 
rait, ihe^ fell upon the flank of Hawley's two columns of fppt, which 
kt the i^am^ moment were furiously assailed in front ; the Highland- 
ers, after tlieir fire, dropping theiir innskets and charging sword in 
lisiiid. The £nelish, on their part, hearly blinded by the wind and 
ralii, and dispirited by their (Hrevious inaction, could no^ stand firm 
against this combined assault ; in vain did their General attempt to 
animate them by his personal courage ; his white head uncovered, 
and conspiciious id the front ranks of the combatants : the whole 
centre gave wajr in confusion, and betook theniselyes to flight. 
But on the isttteme right of the Royal army the result had mean- 
while been very difierent. The three regiments there!, protected 
by the rugged bank of the ravine, maintained this natural fortifi- 
cation, and kept aloof the Highlanders from their favourite close 
onset, sword in hand. Nay more, being reinforced by Gobham's 
dragoons, who rallied in their rear, they not only checked the pur- 
suit on their flank, but spread confusion into the ranks before theip, 
of the Prince's left, many Highlanders scampering away from the 
field, under the belief that the day was lost, and spreading these 
di^trous tidings in their rear. Thus it might be said, that^ of 
the Royal army, three fourths had been defeated, and one fourth 
victorious. 

Charles seeing, from his commanding station, this state of things, 
immediately put himself at the head of his second line, and, ad- 
vancing against the enemy's right, arrested their momentary 
triumph. They were now compelled, like their comrades, to 
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withdraw from the field; but theirs was a retreat, and not like 
.their comrades', a flight : they marched in steady order, their 
drums beating, and colours displayed ; and protected the mingled 
mass of other fugitives. Had the Highlanders, nevertheless, 
pursued at this critical moment, there seems little doubt that the 
King's army must have been utterly destroyed. But Ihe night 
was now setting in, early at this winter season, and the earlier 
from the violent storm which blew ; and they deemed it imprudent 
to push forward in the darkness, suspecting, as they did, some 
stratagem or ambuscade. Lord John Drumraond especially, who 
was a general oflScer in the French service, entertained and ex- 
pressed that apprehension, when he saw the Scots Royal fly : 
*' These men,'\said he, " behaved admirably at Fontenoy — ^surely 
^' this must be a feint!" Thus the insurgents remained for a 
considerable time upon the field, irresolute, disordered, and igno- 
rant of their own success, until some detachments sent forward by 
Charles, brought him the news that the English had ah-eady re- 
treated from Falkirk, The Prince then (it was late in the evening, 
and the rain continued to fall in torrents,) made his entry into tbe 
town, and was conducted by torch-light to a lodging which had 
been prepared for him. Hawley, meanwhile, did not stop that 
night until Linlithgow, nor the next day until Edinburgh, where 
his troops arrived in much disorder and dejection. His only 
consolation was to make lise of the gibbets erected for the rebeb 
to punish his own soldiers ; that is, such of them as had grossly 
misbehaved in the action. No less than four were executed in one 
day. On the field of battle he left about four hundred, dead or 
dying, with a large proportion of officers, amongst whom were 
Sir Robert Munro of Foulis, three Lieutenanjl Colonels, and nine 
Captains. The insurgents' loss was estimated by themselves at 
only forty men (1) j but wa§, probably, triple that number. There 
were also about one hundred prisoners tak^n from the Royal 
army ; one of them John Home, afterwards the historian of this 
conflict. Three standards, and all the artillery, anununition, and 
baggage, fell into the hands of the insurgents, who might exult 
that an attempt made by [Hawley to set fire to his tents before he 
left them, was baflled by the rain. At Linlithgow, further on in 
the retreat, the English army succeeded better in their attempts at 
conflagration : some troops which had been quartered in the Royal 
Palace, next morning, before their departure, deliberately set it 
on fire, by raking the live embers from the hearths into the straw 
pallets, thus reducing the venerable pile to a blackened and deso- 
late ruin, as it still remains (2). 
All that nighty stormy thoagh^it was, the unwearied Highlanders 

(1) Collection of Declarations, etc. p. 72. ascribes the fire to accident (AntlqoIUM of Scol- 

S) G hambors' Hist. toI. ii. p. 68., and Scott's land, p. 232.) 
VroTincial AutiqaHies,art.LiiNU-rHGow. But Grose 
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enqdoyed tbemselyes in plundering the camp, and stripping the 
dead bodies. This last vork they performed so effectually, that 
a citizen of Falkirk, who next morning surveyed the slain from a 
distance, used to say that he could only compare them to a large 
flock of white sheep at rest on the face of the hill(l). The pri- 
soners of the Glasgow regiments were roughly handled, as Yolun- 
teers and eager partisans, but the others had better treatment ; 
and the greater number, for safe custody, were sent to the castle 
of Doune, all seeming much amazed at their disaster, when a 
triumph oyer the '^ Highland rabble" had been so confidently 
promised them. One prisoner (an Irishman perhaps) was even 
overheard to mutter to his comrades, '^ By my soul, if Charlie 
^^ goes on in this way, Prince Frederick will never be King 
"George (2):" 

But this vict<H7 brought the Pretender no fruit, but barren 
laurels; nay, it may be ^d without a paradox, that it {proved 
hurtful instead of advantageous to his cause. Among the oflScers, 
it raised an angry dissension ; each lamenting that the destruction 
of the enemy had not been completed ; Lord George Murray in- 
veighing against Lord John Drummond, and Lord John retaliating 
upon Lord George. The common Highlanders, loaded with plpn- 
der^ went off as usual to their mountains to secure it ; and thus 
was the army deprived for a time of several hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of its men. An unfortunate accident also, which occurred 
the day after the battle, tended in no small degree to Inqrease 
this desertion. One of Clanranald's clansmen was examining a 
musket, a part of his booty, as he stood at an open window, when 
the piece went off, and by mischance killed a son of Glengarry who 
was passing in the street. Charles, foreseeing the ill effects that 
might ensue, exerted himself to show every respect to -the memory 
of the deceased, attending the funeral himself as chief mourner. 
The tribe of Glengarry, nevertheless, far from being appeased, 
loudly demanded life for life ; and Clanranald having reluctantly 
agreed to surrender his follower, the poor man was immediately 
led out and shot dead with a volley of bullets, — ^his own father 
joining in the fire, that his sufferings might end the sooner. But 
even this savage act of vengeance was not sufficient to satisfy the 
offended clan ; and the greater number, yielding to their grief or 
rage, forsook the Prince's standard, and withdrew to then: moun- 
tain home. 

On the evening after his victory Charles again encamped on 
Bannockbum, where he employed a press, which he had brought 
from Glasgow, to print a quarto sheet, containing an account of 
the battle (3). This proved to be the last of his Scottish Procla- 
mations or Gazettes. He now resumed the siege of Stirling Castle, 

(1) Chamben* History, to), il. p. 17. (3) CollecUoQ of DecIaraUons, e<c. p. 6»->72, 

(s) MS. Heiiioln of Captain DanleL 
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deemfttg: it deJE^fory to his arms to relinqaish M^ etat^r|Mrlse W 
danger once i^iegon^ Md tbus leaving his enemies full leisure to 
recover ftotn their recent defeat. 

When the tidi&gs of the battle of Falkirk readied the Court of 
St. Jiatoes's (it Vas oii thfe day of a Drawing-Rooro), every counte- 
nanccy it is §aid, app^red clouded with doubts sind apprehension, 
elLcept only the King's, whose heart w^ in^cesssiMi^ to fear^ and 
Sir John Cope's, Who rejoiced to h^ve at last a partner in his 
misfortune ol* misconduct 1(1). The Diike of Cumberland , in con- 
versation with the Earl of Marchmont, *^ laid the blame of the 
^' aQailr of Hawley oti want of discipline, ahd said, Were he there 
*^ he would attack the rebels with the men that HaWley had 
" left (2).** This determination WHS kpei^dily j||^ut to the proof; 
for the fear of a French invasion having now subsided^ and the 
want of another general in Scotland b^ing iMfinif^t, his Royal 
Highness was appointed to the chfef bbtaihAnd iB that country, and 
was earnestly requested 10 set out imfltediatelt. Travelling uig^t 
and day, he arrivi^d most unexpectedly at HoIyrMd House on the 
morning of the 30th of Jdmiary, — k dajr, ad usual, bf ill augury 
to tile house of Stnairt,'-^hd he chose felt hinBelf the same ip^t- 
ments^ nay even the samb bed, in thti )^Hbe, which bad Mdy b^en 
oebupied by Charles. 

The Royal Duke destined to Wield so decisAve Sii ihfltifende dv^r 
the fortunes of his codsih and c<1ihpetitOt^, Was df v^r^ neafljr the 
same age, being only fdUr iiionths ybung^f^. lie had hbl, hd^eyer, 
the same graces of person, being iem*]ptal^t and iinWield^ (o 
a remarkable degrt^e, and in his ihanher r(M^ii and dis|il^sill^. 
His character was adorned by coUsider^e vi^ueil,' h6ne^^ of 
purpose, adherence to his promises, iitt^i!hment id his friends. 
He was a dutiful soii, ahd a liberal pati'l^li * as a ^Idier^ he Was 
enthusiastically fond of his profession \ lib Had cldsel^ dtildi^ its 
details, and might even be lauded for capacity iti an i^e Which, to 
England at least, was Sihgularly barfeh bf hlilitar jr inei*it His 
unwearied activity and his high personal k6urag;e Would; UbW- 
ever^ at any peridd have justly claiined applause. But, as 6rie 
of his own friends complains, ^^ his jhdgmeht is tod much guided 
^^ by his passions, whibh ai^e Ofteii violent and dngovernable (3). " 
Against his foreign adversaries h^ displayed no undue asperity, ahd 
towards his soldiers he could sometimes show compassidh : thu^, 
for instance, on arriving at Edinburgh he immediately arrested the 
course of Hawley's savage execution^ f yet eveii his own army bften 
murmured at his harshness and rigcrdr ; and as to aitf ^febfel; tie 
treated him with as little mercy a$ hd ihigbt i WdV. Never 

(I) S^ Qnartorlf Kevlew, No. IxxT. p. ISO. An (s) Lord Aarchihonrs Diary, January S8. HM. 
abstracted Scottish Peer, at this Drawing Room , (3) Lord WaldegraTe's Memoin, p. 18. 
addresMd Sir John by the title Qf General Hawley , 
to the no small amusement of the company. 
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perhaps did any insurgents meet a more nngenerons enemy. 
From the deeds of blood in ScoOand, — committed by his own order 
in some cases, and connived at in many more, — his contemporaries 
branded him with a disgracefal by-word — the butcher ; and the 
historian who cannot deny the guilt, must repeat and ratify the 
name. 

The Duke of Cumberland remained but thirty hours ^t Edin- 
burgh : on the 31st he set forward with his army to give the insur- 
gents battle; his favourite Hawley still acting under him as one 
Lieutenant-General; and the other was the Earl of Albemarle. 
OflBcers and soldiers were in high spirits, and conGdent of victory 
under their new commander. But on approaching Falkirk his 
Royal Highness was informed that the rebels had already conn- 
roenced their retreat; the causes of which I shall now proceed 
to detail. 

In the siege of Stirling, Charles had employed as his engineer 

one M. Mirabelle, a vain volatile Frenchman, who had come over 

with Lord John Drummond. So ignorant was this man of his 

profession, that the batteries he constructed with great labour were 

entirely commanded and soon silenced by the fire of the Caslle. 

Still, however, the Prince persevered, taking only the advice of his 

favourite counsellors, Secretary Murray, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 

and the Quarter-Master-General. But the other chief oflBcers, 

mortified both at their loss of confidence since the Derby retreat, 

and at the slow and doubtful progress of the present siege, 

determined to assert their authority by holding a consultation of 

their own. The result was a memorial signed by many influential 

names, and sent to the Prince by Lord George Murray, who was 

no doubt the secret mover of the whole design. This memorial is 

still preserved (1) : after lamenting the number of Highlanders 

gone home, and the unequal chances of another battle, it proceeds : 

" We are therefore humbly of opinion that there is no way to 

^' extricate the army out of the most imminent danger but by 

''* retiring immediately to the Highlands, where we can be usefully 

^^ employed the remainder of the winter by taking and mastering 

" the forts of the North, and we are morally sure we can keep as 

^^ many men together as will answer that end; and hinder the 

'' enemy from following us into the mountains at this season of the 

'* year ; and in spring we doubt not but an army of 10,000 efiTective 

^* Highlanders can be brought together, and follow your Royal 

" Highness wherever you think proper. " 

This remonstrance, coming from such persons, and armed wiUi 
all the force of a command, struck the Prince with astonishment 
and grief. Lord (^eorge had been with him but the day before, 
and shown him a plan he had drawn for the intended battle, which 

(1) Hone's Hist. ^pend. No. 89. Those who Heppoch, Clanraoald, Ardsbiel, Locbgarry, Soot- 
sifiMd it were Lord George Wirrty, Lochfel, house, and Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat. 
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Charles had approved and corrected with his own hand. In the 
same view, likewise, had the sick and wounded of the army akeady 
been sent to the rear at Dumblane. When, therefore, he read the 
paper disclosing such different designs, he could scarcely believe 
his ejes : he passionately exclaimed, *'Good God! have I lived to 
see this?" and dashed his head against the wall with so much 
violence that he staggered. He sent Sir Thomas Sheridan to argue 
with the chiefs against their project; but finding them firm, bad 
no alternative but a sullen acquiescence (1). 

The insurgents accordingly began their retreat on the 1st of 
February, first spiking their heavy cannon, and blowing up tbeir 
powder magazine at St. Ninian's. So ill was this last operation 
contrived, that the explosion destroyed, together with the ma- 
gazine, the neighbouring church, and lost the lives of several 
country people ; nor did party spirit fail to impute this accident to 
deliberate and malignant design. The best proof to the contrary 
will be found in the fact, that some of the insurgent soldiers them- 
selves, and particularly the man who fired the train, were amongst 
the killed. Very little, however, of discipline or regularity was 
observed in the retreat. Charles, with a frowardness and reckless^ 
ness that seem to have been part of his character, whenever he was 
thwarted, had either neglected to give the needful orders, or sud- 
denly changed them after they were given, and much confusion and 
loss of baggage ensued (2). The direction of the retreat was to 
Crieff, whfere the army separated in two divisions; nor did they re- 
unite for some weeks ; both, however, making their way by dif- 
ferent roads towards Inverness. They were pursued, but not 
overtaken, by the Duke of Cumberland, who, fixing his head- 
quarters at Perth, sent out detachments to reduce the neighbouring 
districts. 

While such were the events in the North, the Court of St. James's 
was agitated by a short but singular ministerial revolution. The 
Royal favour had been for some time engrossed by Lord Granville ; 
the Pelham brothers found themselves treated with coldness and 
reserve, and apprehended that in carrying the supplies this winter 
they would only be paving the way for their own dismissal at the 
end of the session. To them, the unquelled rebellion appeared^ 
not as a motive of forbearance, but only as a favourable opportu- 
nity forpushing their pretensions. They determined, therefore, to 
bring the question to an issue, and to concentrate their demands 
on one point-^an office for Pitt — to whom they were bound by their 
promises, and still more by their fears. The King, however, 
guided by Lord Granville, and under Granville by Lord Bath, and 

(1) John Hay's Account of the Retreat from Charles ended their qvarrel br saying tery hand- 

Falkirk (Home's Appendix, p. 8S5.}. somely, that he would take all the blame on bin- 

(s) At a council «r war, called near Crieff, there self. (Lord George Mnrray's Narratlroj Jacoom 

was great complaint and recrimination amongst HemoirSi p. IQO.) 
the officers, as to the disorder of the retreat. 
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mindful of |Pitt's old philippics against Hanover, steadily refused 
his assent to this arrangement. On the 6th of February, Lord 
Bath, coming from the Royal closet, said frankly to Lord Har- 
rington, that he had advised the King to negative Mr. Pitt's ap- 
pointment and to pursue proper (he meant Hanoverian) measures 
on the Continent. Lord Harrington coldly replied, ''They who 
'^ dictate in private should be employed in public (1)/' A resigna* 
tion was now resolved upon by nearly all the ministers. In -this 
affair the Pelhams prudently shrunk from the front ranks ; the van 
therefore was led by Harrington, he being the first, on the 10th, to 
give up the seals, and thus drawing on himself the King's especial 
and lasting resentment. He was followed on the same day by the 
Duke of Newcastle, oa the next by Mr. Pelham. Other self-denyiDg 
placemen now poured in, with their white staves and^gold keys. 
His Majesty immediately sent the two seals of Secretaries of State 
to Lord Granville (who was indisposed)^ that he and Lord Bath 
might form an administration as they pleased. ^'Thus far," says 
Horace Walpole, *'all went swimmingly; they had only for- 
'^ gotten one little point, which was to secure a majority in both 
'^ Houses (2)." Scarce any man of weight or reputation was 
fonnd vnlling to join them. Chief Justice WiUes declined to be 
their Lord Chancellor, and Sir John Barnard to be their GhanceUor 
of the Exchequer. After various offers and repeated refusals, this 
ministry of forty hours was dissolved, and Lord Bath announced 
its failure to the King, who bitterly complained of his painful si- 
tuation, and cried shame that a man like Newcastle, who was not 
fit, said he, for a chamberlain to a petty Court in Germany, should 
be forced on him and the nation as Prime Minister. His Majesty 
had, however, no other choice than to reinstate his former servants, 
and admit whatever terms they now required. It was agreed to 
dismiss from place the remaining adherents of Bath and Granville, 
amongst others the Marquis of Tweeddale, whose ofiSce as Secre- 
tary for Scotland was again abolished. Pitt became — ^not indeed 
Secretary at War, as was asked at first— but Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, and soon afterwards, on the death of Winnington, Pay- 
master of the Forces. The opposition grew still weaker from their 
weakness being so signally tested and disclosed, and dwindled for 
some time to a scarcely perceivable minority. Yet Lord Gran- 
ville*^ high spirits never forsod£ him ; he continued to laugh and 
drink as before, owning that the attempt was mad, but that he was 
quite ready to do it again (3). 

In Scotland the war languished for several weeks. Charles, on 
approaching Inverness, found it rudely fortified with a ditch and 
palisade, and held by Lord Loudon^s army of about 2000 men. In 

(1) Coxe's Memoirs of Horace Lord Walpole, (3) H. Walpole to Sir H. Maim, February 14. 
p.iOR. 1746. Dttke of Newcastle to the Earl of Cbesterfleld, 

(2) To Sir H. Haao, February U. 1746. February 18 1746. Coxe's Pelbam. 
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the first instance, therefore, the Prince halted ten miles from the 
town, at Moy Castle, the seat of the chief of Mac Intosh. The 
Chief himself was serving with Lord Loudon, but Lady Mac Intosh 
remained to raise the clan for the opposite party, and rode in 
their front as commander, with a man's bonnet on her head, and 
pistols at her saddle-bow. The neighbourhood of Moy Castle, 
however, and the security in which Charles was living, incited 
Lord Loudon to a sudden night-march, in hopes to seize his person. 
But this well-concerted scheme was baffled by no more than six or 
seven of the Mac Intoshes, who, meeting the Sing's troops, dispersed 
themselves in different parts of the wood, and Ored updn the 
advancing columns, at the same time imitating the war-cries of 
Lochiel, Keppoch, and other well-known clans, and thus pro- 
ducing an impression that the whole Highland army was at.hand. 
The King's troops, astonished and doubtful from the darkness, 
hastily turned l;^ack to Inverness, where they arrived in so much 
confusion that their retreat was afterwards known by the name of 
the Rout of Moy. 

Next morning, the 17th of February, the Chevalier assembled 
his men, and on the 18th advanced to Inverness to repay Lord 
Loudon his unfriendly visit. The Earl, however, did not wait 
his coming ; he embarked with the Lord President and with his 
soldiers in boats, and rowed across the Moray Frith to Cromarty. 
He was afterwards pursued by the Earl of Cromarty and some 
Highland regiments marching round the head of the inlet, and was 
compelled to cross the Great Ferry into Sutherland- Here, still 
followed by Cromarty, his arn^y disbanded. But Lord Cromarty, 
too confident in his 6rst success, was surprised in his turn, and 
taken prisoner with bis officers af Dunrobin Castle, by a body of 
the SuUierland militia. This last event, however, did not occur 
till the day before the battle of CuHoden, and had therefore no in- 
fluence upon the main events of the campaign. 

Having occupied the town of Inverness, Charles applied I^imself 
to the siege of the citadel, which surrendered in a few days. 
Another of his parties reduced and destroyed Fort Augustus, but 
was les^ successful before Fort William, as they could not prevent 
its communications by the sea. Lord George Murray likewise 
failed in taking the Castle of Blair, which a doughty veteran, Sir 
Andrew Agnew, maintained with some regular troops ; and this 
failure greatly tended to heighten the suspicions,, though most 
unjust ones, which Charles already entertained of Lord George's 
fidelity. A rough draught in Charles s writing, and amongst the 
Stuart Papers, declares that " when Lord George Murray under- 
** took the attack of the post of Blair Castle, he took an officer, 
^' whom he sent back without so much as consulting the Prince— 
^' a thing so contrary to all military practice, that no one that has 
V^ the least sense can be guilty of it, without some private reasoa 
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'^ol^own.'' Such (toil^t& a9d jealousies amongst the diiefe 
hasteiiod and embitterect the decUae of their cause^ and still more 
severely ^ they soOer from the Caiiore of money a^iid proVisions. 
They were now coi^p^ up in barren mountains., ^d debarred 
from their Lowland resources : and thongh the supplies of France 
were frecfuently despatehed^ tb^y <^uld seldom at this period reach 
their, destination. Seiix^ca} ships were captured by the British 
cruisers, others steeredbaek to the French ports : one, the Hazard, 
having on boar4 ISO soldiers and 19,000/. in gold, ran ashore oa 
the nbrth coast of Siutherland, and both crew and cargo were taken 
by the tribe of the Mao Kays. Thus Charles's little treasury was 
sooa reduced to 500 Louis ion, and. ho was compelled to pay his 
troops in meal, — ^to the desertion of many, to the discontent and 
indiscqpline of those that remained (i). Nor were even these 
supplies of mealjoertain atfd ^variable ; the men were often pinched 
with hunger, and unavoidably dispersed over the country for 
subsistence, while, according to the report of an English prisoner, 
even the b^t officers were glad when they could procure a few 
leave&of raw cabbage from (he farmers' gardens (2). 

During this time the Bnke of Cumberland's army was, on the 
contrary, well supplied and powerfully reinforced. lu February, 
there kaded at Leith Rrinca Frederick of Hesse Gassel, with 5000 
soijxfliario^ from his country^ who had beea hired, with 0PO3ont of 
Parliament, intiie plaoeiof the Dutch troops. For these last being 
the sanie that had capitukted at Tournay and Dendermond, and 
heen set free under parole not to serve, against any soldiers oC 
France, Lord John Dmmmond had, immediately upon his landing, 
despatched a message to their, commander, stating, his own com- 
mission ia the French service, and bis. arrival at the head, of a 
Frendi regimeiU, and reqaisEing therefore that the. Dutch troops 
should withdraw fropi the contest, — a summons which they had: 
accorcBngly ol^ed. The Hessians now served to garrison, and 
secure t^ south of JBOolland for the Duke of Cumberland, thus 
enabling him to draw together his whole native force against the 
rebela. After a visit to Edinburgh for a consultation with the 
Prince of Hesse, he had fixed his headquarters at Aberdeen, where 
it was commonly believed that he intended to remain till suipmer . 
But they who thought thus, knew not the daring and activeenergy 
Of that Royal Chief (3). 

On the 8th of April, the Duke set forth from Aberdeen,, at the 
head of about 8000 foot and 900 cavalry. His mardi was directed 

ft) " Onr army bad got no pay io money for (i) Chamben' Hist. toI. U. p. at. 

"wflie tiine past, bat meal only, wblcb tl^e men (S) According to H. Walpole, *<the Dnke oom- 

" being <^IIgtod t6 sell oat and conTert Into "plains extremely of tbe /oyai Scotch; be wya 

"money, It went bat a sbort way for their other " he can get no intelligence, and reckons himself 

" needs* at whi^.tbe poor creatpres gmmbled ex- ** more in an enemy's country than when he was 

**<»edingly, apd were suspicions that we oi&cers " warring with the French in Flanders." To Sir 

" had. (letiubied.it from them." Macdonaia's jour< B. Vaiui, Xaroh 81. 1746. 
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to Inf erness, with the intention to offer his enemy a battle $ and 
proceeding along the coast, he was attended and supplied by the 
fleet. At Banff he seized and hanged two Highland spies, em- 
ployed, according to their primitive manner, it notching the num- 
bers of his army upon a stick (1). There now lay before him the 
Spey, a deep and rapid mountain stream, where he apprehended 
some resistance to his passage. Several weeks before, Charles 
had despatched Lord John Drammond with a strong party to de- 
fend the fords ; and some batteries had accordingly been raised 
upon the left bank. But as the Duke brought up cannon snflBcient 
to command these imperfect works, Lord John justly considered 
his position as untenable, and fell back to Inverness, while the 
Royal army forded the Spey in three divisions on the 12th, and on 
the 14th entered Nairn. Beyond this town some skirntishing ensued 
between the Highland rear and the EngfisK van ; but Charles coming 
up suddenly to support the former with his guards from Inver- 
ness, the latter in their torn retired. 

•Charles and his principal officers lodged that night at GuUoden 
House, the seat of his ablest enemy in Scotland, President Forbes. 
His troops lay upon the moor, where the heath, as one of the sub- 
alterns remarks^ '^ served us both for bedding and fuel, the cold 
*' being very severe (2). " Early on the 15th they were drawnout 
in battle order, and expected an attack; but no enemy appearing, 
Lord Elcho was sent forward with his cavalry to reconnaitre, and 
brought word that the Duke of Cumberland had halted at Nairn, 
and that this being his birthday, his troops were passing it in festi-. 
vity and mirth. The provision from their ships was abundant ; the 
insurgents, on the other hand, were so ill supplied that [only a 
single biscuit could be served out to each man during the whole of 
the 15th. In numbers they were scarcely less deficient : notwith- 
standing every exertion, some of their best regiments had not been 
able to rejoin them ; thus Cluny, Lord Cromarty ,^d the Master 
of Lovat were absent, so that barely 5000 men could be mustered 
on the field. 

Charles'd spirit, however, was still undaunted. He had declared, 
two days before, that he was willing to attack, had he but a thou- 
sand men (3). He now, on Lord Elcho's report, assembled a coun- 
cil of war, with a secret design to compensate for his inferiority 
of numbers by a night march, so as to surprise the Duke in his 
camp at Nairn, the distance being about twelve miles. In the coun- 
cil, he found Lord George Murray suggest this very scheme : 
Charles then rose and embraced him, and acknowledged the project 
as his own ; upon which, by common consent, orders were immedi- 
ately given for its execution (4). By the Prince's directions, the 

(1) Chambers* Hist. vol. il. p. 8t. (4) The acooant of tiiis transactton Is derlrad 

{i) US. Memoirs of Captain Daniel. from a jerj roogh draught or fragment in 

(i) Letter of Lord George Murray, AogQSt S. Charles's writing preserved amongst the Staart 

17V9, printed in Home's Appendix. Papers. It itatee : " When the eaeny vw «<> 
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heath was set on fire, that the light might convey an idea of his 
troops being still in the same position : the watchword he assigned, 
was ^^ King James the Eighth. '' But meanwhile numerous strag- 
glers had left the ranks, repairing to Inverness and other places 
in quest of food ; and they told the officers sent after them, to shoot 
them if they pleased, rather than compel them to starve anv long- 
er. From this cause some precious hours were lost, and many 
good soldiers missed, and it was not till eight at night that every 
preparation was completed. Charles then appointed Lord George 
Murray to command the first column, put himself at the. head of 
that which followed, and gave the signal to march. 

The night was dark, and so far favourable to the project of sur- 
prise ; but for the same reason it misled the guides and retarded 
tlie progress of the troops. Exhausted with privations, they could 
not display 'their wonted energy; slowly and painfully did they 
toil through waste or marshy ground, many men dropping alto- 
gether from the ranks, and the rear falling considerably behind the 
van, Under these disadvantages it was two in the morning before 
the head of the first column passed Kilravock House, within four 
miles of the English camp. This was the very hour for which the 
attack had been designed ; and Lord George pointed out to his of- 
ficers that it was now no longer possible for them to reach the 
enemy before the dawn* should expose them to his observation. 
Several gentlemen — Hepburn of Keith above all— still vehemently 
adhered to the first project, saying that the Highland broad-sword 
would not be the worse for a little daylight to direct its operations. 
But notwithstanding this flourish, it was plain that all hopes of a 
surprise had ended, and that the object of the night-march had 
failed. During the discussion, [Mr. O'Sullivan came up with a 
message from the Prince, that his Royal Highness would be g^d to 
have the attack made ; but that, as Lord George was in the van, he 
could best judge whether it could be done in time or not. Thus 
empowered. Lord George gave [orders for retreat ; Charles after- , 
wards riding up, was convinced by his reasoning of the unavoid- 
able necessity ^ and the troops, sadly retracing their steps, took up 
their original position on Drummossie, or Gullodea Moor (1). 

" much approaohiog, and seeming to be deter- (1) Lord George was afterwards aoonsed (most 

" mined to atUek ns lastly at luTemess. if we did nnjastly) of treachery, and of commanding the 

" not them, the Prince called a council of war, retreat without orders. There is some discrepan- 

" when ail the chiefs were assembled and Lord cy, which in my narrative I hare attempted to 

" George Hurray. The Prince let erery one speak reconcile, between his own account (Letter, 

" before him. Lord George Murray was the last, August 6. 1749), and an answer to a query sent to 

" and he proposed to attack that night as the Charles In Italy, nearly thirty years later. (Home's 

" best expedient; this was Just what the Prince Appendix, No. 44.) Lord George's recollection is 

" intended, but he kept it in his breast. The likely to be the more correct so shortly after the 

"Prince then embraced Lord George Murray, transaction. But It is singular and very ho- 

•' approved It, and owned it was his project. It nourable to both the parties concerned that 

" was agreed upon ; but then it was question of Charles's account acqulu Lord George stilt more 

" the manner. It is to be observed, that the completely than Lord George does himself, of the 

" Prince proposal to keep Fort Angnstns. and to aUeged crime of aoting witboat orders. 
" make it serve as a place of rallying In case of a 
" defeat. But that was unanimously rejected by 
** the chiefs ; so it was blown up." 

II. 17 
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Thus on the mornings of April the 16th the Highlanders were 
harassed and hungry, and Tvithout any neighbouring stores of pro- 
vision ; even for the Prince himself no refreshment beyond a little 
bread and whiskey could be found. It was now the wish of Lord 
C^orge Murray and other skilful officers that the army thus unfit- 
ted for exertion should retire, and take up a position beyond the 
river Nairn, where the ground was high and inaccessible to caval- 
ry, so that the Duke of Cumberland could not have engaged them 
but at great disadvantage to himself. Charles, on the other hand, 
like his forefather at Flodden, was embued with the chi vakous 
idea, that he ought never to decline a battle on fair ground, nor 
enable his enemies afterwards to say, that his victory had not been 
owing to his valour. Besides, as Lord George Murray complains, 
*^His Royal Highness had so much confidence in the bravery 
^^ of his anny, that he was rather too hasardous, and was for 
^^ fighting the enemy on all occasions (1)/' It appears moreover 
that the counsellors on whom he most relied, instead of check- 
ing his romantic rashness, rather urged him forward. Accord- 
ing to another officer who was present, ^^ when proposals were 
^'made to retire over the river Nairn, which might have been 
^^ done vnth great facility. Sir Thomas Sheridan and others from 
^' France having lost all patience, and hoping no doubt for a 
*'' miracle, in which light most of them had considered both the 
*'*' victory at Preston and that at Falkirk, insisted upon a battle, 
^' and prevailed, without reflecting that many were then absent, 
^^ and those on the spot spent and discouraged by a forced march 
*'*' during a long dark night, whereas upon the other two occa- 
^'sions the men were in full vigour and spirits (2)." 

The insurgents were now drawn up for battle in two lines .- 
on the right the Athol brigade, the Camerons, the Stuarts, and 
some other dans under Lord George Murray; on the left, the 
Macdonald regiments, under Lord John Drummond. ''But we 
.^^ of the clan Macdonald," says one of their officers, 'thought it 
^^ ominous that we had not this day the right hand in battle, as 
'^ formerly at Gladsmuir and at Falkirk, and which our clan main- 
^' tains we had Qnjoyedin all our battles and struggles since the 
^^ battle of Bannockbum (3)." The right flank on this occasion 
was covered by some straggling park walls; to the left began a 
gentle slope leading down towards Culloden House. Thus^placed, 
it was about eleven o'clock when the Highland out-posts first 
observed the horizon darken with the advancing masses of the 
Duke of Cambisrland's army. The Duke on approaching formed 
his army with great skill in three lines, cavalry on eadi wing, and 
two pieces of caiimon between every two regiments of the first 

(1) fifle Jaoeblte Memoin, p. m. (S) Maodonald'i Jonnul. (lo«Ui«rt P«|Mn, toI. 

(S) Aniwert of Mr. Pattnllo, Iln8ter-ma|ter- II. p. 510.) 
Geaenl of the Intorgent Army. (Home'i Ap- 
pendix, p. in.) 
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line. To obviate the effect of the Highland target he had instruct- 
ed his soldiers, that each of them in action should direct his thrust, 
not at the man directly opposite, but against the one who fronted 
his right hand comrade. He now again addressed his troops, 
saying that he could not suppose that there was any man in the 
British army reluctant to Gght, but if there were any, who either 
from disinclination to the cause, or from having relations in tlie 
rebel army would prefer to retire, he begged them in the name of 
God to do so, as he would rather face the Highlanders with 1000 
determined men at his back, than ha^e 10,000 with a tithe who 
were lukewarm (1)." He was answered by loud huzzas and re- 
peated shouts of "Flanders! Flanders!" It being nearly one 
o'clock before his arrangements were completed, it was proposed 
to His Royal Highness that he should allow the men to dine before 
the battle. ** No," he replied, '*they will flght more actively with 
'* empty bellies, and besides, it would be a bad omen. You re- 
" member what a dessert they got to their dinner at Falkirk ! " 

The battle began with a cannonade on both sides, by which (so 
different was the skill of their artillerymen ! ) the Royal army suf- 
fered little, but the insurgent greatly. Of the rival princes, Wil- 
liam at once took up his position between the flrst and second 
lines.; Charles, before repairing to his, rode along the ranks to 
animate the men. His little party soon became a conspicuous 
mark for the enemy's cannon ; several of his guardsmen fell, and 
a servant, who held a led horse, was killed by his side, the Ptince 
himself being covered by the earth thrown up by the ball. Not 
discomposed, however, he coolly continued his inspection, and 
then, as at Falkirk, stationed himself on a little height just behind 
the second line. Meanwhile a storm of snow and hail had begun 
to fall, but unlike that at Falkirk^ blowing full in the faces of the 
Highlanders. At length Lord George Murray, flndin^ his division 
of the right lose so much more than they inflicted from the can- 
nonade, sent Colonel Ker of Gradon to the Prince requesting per- 
mission to attack. This being granted, the right wing and the 
centre, with one loud shout, rushed furiously forward, sword in 
hand ; they were received with a rolling fire, both of cannon and 
grapeshot, but yet so resistless was their onset that they broke 
through Monro's and Burrel's regiments in the first line, and cap- 
tared two pieces of cannon. But the Duke foreseeing the chance 
of this event, and with the view to provide against it, had care- 
fully strengthened and stationed his second line ; it was drawn up 
three deep, the front rank kneeling, the second bending forward, 
the third standing upright. These, reserving their fire till the 
Highlanders were close upon them, poured in a volley so well 
sustained and destructive as completely to disorder them. Before 

(t) Cbtmbers' HUt. toI. tf. p. 109. ; from the note-book of an Enylish officer who was present, 
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they conld recover, the Royal troops improved the advantage, and 
driving the clans together till they became one mingled mass, turn- 
ed them from assailants into fugitives. Some of their best dunnie 
WASSAILS and the Chief of Mac Lauchlan yrere killed and trampled 
down ; the brave Lochiel fell wounded, but was carried from the 
field by his two henchmen ; and the call of the other chiefs arose 
unheeded and overborne. In short the whole right and centre 
of the insurgents were now in irretrievable rout, pursued by 
superior numbers, and drooping from previous exhaustion. 

Yet let it not be deemed that even thus their courage failed. Not 
by their forefathers at Bannockburn — not by themselves at Preston 
or at Falkirk — not in after years when discipline had raised and 
refined the valour of their sons— not on the shores of the Nile — not 
on that other field of victory where their gallant chief, with a pro- 
phetic shroud (it is their own superstition) high upon his breast (1), 
addressed to them only these three words, Highlanders, remember 
Egypt (2) — not in those hours of triumph and of glory was displayed 
a more firm and resolute bravery than now in the defeat at Gul- 
loden. The right and centre had done all that human strength or 
human spirit could do — they had [yielded only to necessity and 
numbers— and like the captive monarch at Pavia might boast that 
every thing was lost but their honour. 

On the left however the Macdonalds aggrieved, and as they 
thought, disgraced by their exclasion from the post of honour, 
stood moody, motionless, and irresolute to fight.' In vain did the 
Duke of Perth who wasjstationed there tell ihem that, if they be«- 
haved with their usual valour, they would make a right of the left, 
and he would call himself in future a Macdonald (3). lu vain did 
Keppoch rush forward to the charge with a few of his kinsmen ; 
the clan (an event almost unexampled in Highland warfare) would 
not follow : calmly they beheld their chief brought to the ground by 
several shots from the enemy ; calmly they heard the dying words 
which he faltered forth, '* My God ! have the children of my tribe 
** forsaken me!" Thus they stood while the right and centre of 
their army was put to the rout, and then falling back in good order 
they joined the remnant of the second line. But at the same time 
their rear became exposed to another body of English horse and 
Argyleshire Highlanders, who breaking gaps through the inclosures 
on the rebel right, formed again upon the open moor beyond, and 

(1) "When a shrond is perceiTOd about one, it It Hlgliland vord for a seer, Taiahatr, is nearly tlie 
** a snre prognostic of death, and the time is same as the Tarkfsh :— 
•• Judged according to the height of it about the „ «r„«n^ k» fh- •«!«- «r .*«*» t^u^^ »• 
- person ; for if it is seen aboye the middle, death W""*®^ ^^ ***" ^^*^* ""^ ■**" Taheer: 
** is not to he expected for the space of a year. (2) The words of Sir John Moore to the 4ld 
*' feat as it ascends higher towards the head, death regiment at the battle of Corafia. (Sonthey's Pe- 
" is concluded to be at hand, within a few days if ninsniar War, toI. it. p. 5S4. 8to. ed.) 
** not honrs, as daily experience confirms." (Mar- (3) Home's Hist. p. 884. In the Tales of a Grand- 
tin's v/eslem Islands, 1716. p. 800. and Scott's father, this saying is erroneoasly ascribed to Lord 
Poetical Works, toI. viil. p. 306. ed. 1884.) I know George Morray, who commanded on the other 
fiot whether it has erer been noticed, that the wiog. (Vol. Hi. p. HO.) 
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must, if reinforced in time, have cut o£f all retreat from the de- 
feated army. 

Charles, from the height where he stood with one squadron of 
horse, gazed on the rout of his army and the ruin of his cause with 
wonder, nay almost with incredulity, with unavailing orders and 
passionate tears. It was then that Lord Elcho spurring up to him 
proposed that His Royal Highness should put himself at the head of 
the yet unbroken left, and charge forward with them to retrieve 
the fortune of the day. The other officers however concurred in 
IJMDking that the battle was irretrievably lost, and that a single 
mng of an army could never prevail against the whole of 
another army far superior at the first. If, as it appeared to them 
the only hope lay in rallying, it follows, that to continue the battle 
without any prospect of gaining it, could only serve to increase the 
slaughter, and diminish the chance of collecting the survivors. To 
Lord Elcho's proposal therefore the Prince returned a doubtful or 
negative answer, upon which Lord Elcho, according to his own 
account, turned away with a bitter execration, swearing that he 
would never look upon his face again. It is added, that he kept 
his word, and in his exile used alvays to leave Paris whenever 
Charles entered it (1). — Some suspicion however should attach to 
the whole of this story, because the latter part is certainly unfounded . 
The official account now lies before me, of Charles's first public 
audience at the Court of France after his return, and amongst the 
foremost of his train on that occasion appears Lord Elcho (2). . I 
must further observe that Lord Elcho was a man of most violent 
temper, and no very constant fidelity. Within two months from 
the date of this batUe he made overtures for pardon to the British 
Court, "but," says Horace Walpole, "as he has distinguished 
'^ himself beyond all the Jacobite commanders by brutality, and 
^^ insults and cruelty to bur prisoners, I think he is likely to re- 
^' main where he is (3) ;" and so he did ! There is also some contrary 
evidence as to Charles's behaviour. A Cornet in his squadron of 
horse who was close byhisside,left an attestation when at the point 
of death, that the Prince had resolved to go down and charge with 
the remaining Highlanders, but that the Cornet saw O'Sullivan 
seize his horse by the bridle, and, assisted by Sheridan, force him 
from the fatal field. * - 

It is true that Charles had repeatedly declared at the outset of 
his enterprise that he was resolved either to prevail or perish — 
and that he did neither. Yet we must remember, that not only 
at CuUoden but for some days afterwards there were still hopes of 

(1) See Quarterly Retlew, No. Ixxl. p. »18. wUb of fapt, but I obserre that, though ooncorring in. 
a reference to Lord Elcho's US. Memoir». Lord Eloho's aecusatton, he gUes an entirely dif- 

(2) Loekhart Papers* yoI. 11. p. 867. ferent colour to It, by placing the conversation be- 
(8) To Sir H. Mann, June so. 17*7. See also a tween Lord felcho and the Prince, "some houra 

note to waverley, to!. U. p. m. I consider Che- after the battle, beside the jrifer Kalra." (Mem, 
Taller Jobsstone u no authority ia any question p. 198. 8to. ed.) 
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rallying the army and renewing the war. And even waiving 
those hopes, Charles' conduct in this respect may be fayoor- 
ably compared with that of a far greater man, at a far nfore 
matured period of life. Only four days before the battle of 
Waterloo, it was announced by Napoleon — not like Charles in pri- 
vate letters, but in a public and recorded proclamation — " The 
** moment is come for every Frenchman of courage, either to 
*' conquer or to die(1) ! " 

The h'ttle remnant of the rebel army with which Charles might 
have charged, did not long remain compact and united; being 
pressed by the Royal forces it broke into two divisions. Of these' 
the smaller; comprising all the French auxiliaries, fled towards 
Inverness, where they laid down their arms to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The other, preserving some degree of order, but thinned 
, every moment by men hastening singly to their homes, made its 
way to Ruthven in Badenoch. Fourteen of their stands of co- 
lours, 2300 flrelocks, and all their cannon and baggage fell into 
the hands of the English. The victors reckoned their own loss in 
killed and wounded at 310 men; that of the insurgents was about 
1000, or a fifth of their army. Quarter was seldom given to the 
stragglers and fugitives, except to a few considerately reserved for 
public execution. No care or compassion was shown to their 
wounded; nay more^ on the following day, most of these were put 
to death in cold blood, with a cruelty such as never perhaps before 
or since has disgraced a British army. Some were dragged from 
the thickets or cabins where they had sought refuge, drawn oat in 
line and shot, while others were dispatched by the soldiers with 
the stocks of their muskets. One farm-building, into which some 
twenty disabled Highlanders had crawled, was deliberately set on 
fire the next day, and burnt with them to the ground. The native 
prisoners were scarcely better treated ; and even sufficient water 
was not vouchsafed to their thirst. '*' I myself," says a gentleman 
of Inverness, '^ have often gone by the prison at that melancholy 
^^ time when I heard the prisoners calling out for water in the 
*'most pitiful manner (:i)." — To palliate these severities it was 
afterwards said in the Royal army, that an order had been found 
in Lord George Murray's writing, that the Highlanders if vic- 
torious should give no quarter. But^ this pretended order was 
never shown or seen ; it is utterly at variance with the insurgents' 
conduct in their previous battles , and was often and most solemnly 
denied by their prisoners. 

From the field of CuUoden Charles had rode away with Sheri- 
dan, O'SuUivan, and other hori^emcn to Gortuleg, where Lord 

(1) " Pour toat Franf ais qui a da ccear, le mo- •• necessitr, and modern worthies for IlTing with- 

*- ment est arrir^ de valncre on de p^rlri '* Or- *' ont the smallest hopes l " 

dre du Jour, signed Napoleon, Jane 14. 1816. (1) Minates of convenNitton between Bishop 

** Ancient heroes," says the author of Anastasins. Forbes and Mr. Francis Stnarft, son sf Bailie 

*' have been i»ralMd for dying without the least Stuart of Invemets, Octoiier k. tTM. 
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Lovat was residing. It was the first and last meeting between 
them ; but small was the sympathy or consolation which the young 
Prince received from the hoary, and now despairing, intriguer. 
While Charles exclaimed on the ruin of the cause, Lovat thought 
ODly of his own ; *he forgot even the common courtesy of a host, 
and they parted in mutual displeasure. Resuming his flight, at 
ten o^clock the same evening, Charles and his little party rode 
rapidly on to Glengarry's castle of Invergarry, where they arrived 
two hours before daybreak of the 17th, so utterly exhausted that 
they could only throw themselves upon the floor in their clothes. 
The success of a fishorman, who went out and caught two salmons 
from the neighbouring brook aflbrded their only chance of food ; 
nor was there any other beverage than the same brook supplied. 
Yet how slight were these hardships compared to those which fol- 
towed ! — ^There was still some prospect of rallying an army at 
Ruthven, to which about 1200 fugitives from CuUoden had re- 
paired, directed by the talent, and animated by the spirit, of Lord 
George Murray. But the want of supplies of all kinds — the terror 
of the recent battle — the growing dispersion — and the far superior 
forces of the enemy at hand — ere long dispelled the^e lingering 
hopes. Lord George, indeed, was still for persevering at all 
hazards, but a message was received from Charles, thanking the 
gentlemen present for their zeal, but urging them to do only what 
each might think best for his own safety, and they accordingly 
dispersed. And thus was the Rebellion finally extinguished (1 ). 

The Duke of Cumberland now fixed his head-^iuarters near Fort 
Augustus, in the very centre of the insurgent districts. It would 
have been a task welcome to most generals, and not unbecoming 
in any, to have tempered justice with mercy, — to reserve the 
chiefs or principal delinquents for trial and punishment, but to 
spare, protect, and conciliate the people at large. Not such, how- 
ever, was the Duke of Cumberland's opinion of his duty. Every 
kind of havoc and outrage was not only permitted, but, I fear we 
must add, encouraged. Military licence usurped the place of law, 
and a fierce and exasperated soldiery were at once judge— jury— 
executioner. In such transactions it is natural and reasonable to 
suppose that the Jacobites would exaggerate their own sufferings 
and the wrongs of their opponents, nor, therefore, should we at- 
tach much weight to mere loose and vague complaints. But where 
we find specific cases alleged, with names and dates, attested on 
most respectable authority — by gentlemen of high honour and cha- 
racter — by bishops and clergymen of the episcopal church — in 
some cases, even by members of the victorious party — then are we 
bound not to shrink from the truth, however the truth may be 
displeasing. From such evidence it appears that the rebels' couh- 

fl) There was some idea of rallying tlie clans in The correspondence of Lochtel and Gluny on this 
the May following, b«t It proved wholly aborttye. subject is printed in Home's Appendix, No. 47—81 
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try was laid waste, the houses plundered, the cabins burnt, the 
cattle driven away. The men had fled to the mountains, but such 
as could be found were frequently shot ; nor was mercy always 
granted eyen to their helpless families. In many cases the women 
and children, expelled from their homes and seeking shelter in the 
clefts of the rocks, miserably perished of cold and hunger ; others 
were reduced to follow the track of the marauders, humbly im- 
ploring for the blood and offal of their owii cattle which had been 
slaughtered for the soldiers' food !*— Such is the avowal which his- 
torical justice demands. But let me turn from further details of 
these painful and irritating scenes, or of the ribald frolics and re- 
velry with which they were intermingled — races of naked women 
on horseback for the amusement of the camp at Fort Augustus (1) ! 
General Hawley, it is said, was foremost in every cruelty, and 
much more deeply conscious of, and responsible for, them than his 
Royal Master. Yet the latter must be condemned in no small de- 
gree, even judging only from his own correspondence. He writes 
to the Duke of Newcastle before Culloden : — ^^ All in this country 
'' are almost to a man Jacobites, and mild measures will not do. 
^^ You will find that the whole of the laws of this ancient kingdcmi 
^^ must be new modelled. Were I to enumerate the villains and 
^' villanies this country abounds in, I should never have done (2)." 
And again, from Fort Augustus : — ''I am sorry to leave this 
^' country in the condition it is in ; for all the good that we have 
'' done has been a little blood-letting, which hasonly weakened the 
^^ madness but not at all cured it ; and I tremble tor fear that this 
'^ Tile spot may still be the ruin of this island and of our family (3)." 
The licence of the soldiery was not curbed in Scotland till July, 
when His Royal Highness set out for Edinburgh, and from thence 
to London. Every where he was hailed, and not undeservedly ,as 
the public deliverer ; while the thanks of Parliament, the vote of 
25,000/. a-year as a pension to himself and his heirs, and tiie free- 
dom of numerous Companies greeted his return. 

Some grants and honours might also well have rewarded Presi- 
dent Forbes, who more than any other Scotsman of that period, 
had upheld and saved the King's cause. But his loyal zeal in the 
hour of danger was forgotten in the equal but less welcome zeal 
with which, after Culloden, the venerable judge ventured to plead 
for compassion. It is alleged that, on urging to the Duke the 
authority of the laws, he was answered, " What laws? I will 
^^ make a brigade give laws ! " and he died soon afterwards, broken 
in spirit, and impoverished in estate, unable to obtain repayment of 
those very sums which^ when other resources failed in 1745, he 
had freely advanced for his country's service (4). 

(1) Ret. James Hay of Inyeruess ; attestation to (3) Letter, Joly 17. 1746. lb. . 

Bishop Forbes, receWed, June 30. 1780. (4) Culloden Papers, Introduction, p. XXVH- tf" 

(s) Letter, AprU 4. 1746. Coxo's Pelham. Quarterly ROTiew, No. utUI. p. tt9, ' 1 1"^« * 
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NotwitfastaDdiDg the eagerness with which, after Golloden, the 
rebels were tracked and pursued, and the guard both of land and 
sea, seyeral of their chiefs succeeded, after various conceahnents, 
privations, and dangers, in effecting their escape. Lord George 
Murray made his way to Holland, where under the name of De 
Yaligni^, he resided for the most part until his death in 1760. 
In ano^er ship from France embarked the Duke of Perth, Sir 
Thomas Sheri<ten, and Mr. O'Sullivan ; but the Duke, a young 
man of delicate frame, expired on his passage, and Sir Thomas She- 
ridan, going on to Rome, and being severely arraigned by the 
Pretender, for engaging in an expedition with such slight resources, 
was, it is said, so far affected by the reproof that he fell ill and 
died (1). On the other hand the Government ofiBcers succeeded in 
seizing the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, and Secretary 
Murray. Lovat was discovered in one of the wildest tracts of 
Inverness-shire, wrapt in a blanket, and liid in the hollow of an 
old tree, which grew upon an islet in the centre of a lake (2). Lord 
Strathallan died of a wound at Gqlloden, and Tullibardine of 
disease and sorrow, when already inmiured in the Tower and 
awaiting his trial. 

But where was he, the young and princely chief of this ill-fated 
enterprise — the new Gbarles of this second Worcester? His fol- 
lowers dismissed to seek safety as tbey could for themselves— he 
sometimes alone-^sometimes with a single Highlander, as his guide 
and Gompanion— sometimes begirt with strange faces, of whose 
fidelity be had no assurance — a price set upoii his head— hunted 
from mountain to island^ and from island to mountain — pinched 
with famine, tossed by storms, and unsheltered from the rains— 
his strength wasted, but his spirit still unbroken— such was now 
the object of sq many long cherished and lately towering hopes ! 
In the five months of his weary wanderings— from April to Sep- 
tenibep— ^almost every day might afford its own tale of hardship, 
danger and alarm, and a mere outline must siifBce for the general 
historian. It is much to Charles's honour, that as one of his chance 
attendants declares, '^he used to say, that the fatigues and dis- 
^^ tresses he underwent signified nothing at all, because he was 
^* only a single person ; but when he reflected upon the many 
^^ brave fellows who suffered in his cause, that, he behoved to 
^^ own, did strike him to the heart, and did sink very deep within 
^^ him (3)." But most of all entitled to praise appear the common 
Highlanders around him. Though in the course of these five 
months the secrets of his concealment became intrusted to several 
hundred persons, most of them poor and lowly, not one of them 
was ever tempted by the prize of 30,000{. to break faith, and 

1 (i)JB0oUt6M«moin,p.4.]ioie. In wrtUiig, Avgut 17. 1747; JaooMte Memoln, 

(t) Cbamben* Hlstoiy, toI. U. p. 170. p. 476. , 

(I) NamttTe of Gaptslft KilcoUnltac Uod. pnt 
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betray the suppliant fngitiye ; and when destitute of oibesr hdp, 
and nearly, as it seemed^ run to bay, he was saved by the gene- 
rous self-devotion of a woman. 

In the hope of finding a French ship to convey him, Charles had 
embarked, only eight days after Gulloden, fot that remote cluster 
of isles to which the common name of Long Island is applied. 
Driven from place to place by contrary winds and storms, and 
having sometimes no other food than oatmeal and water, he at 
length gained South Uist, where his wants were in some degree 
relieved by the elder Glanranald. But his course being tracked or 
suspected, a large body of militia and regular troops, to the number 
of 2000 men, landed on the island, and commenced an eager 
search, while the shores were surrounded by small vei^els of war. 
Concealment or escape seemed alike impossible, and so they must 
have proved but for Miss Flora Macdonald $ a name, says Dr . JoJ^iflon, 
which will for ever live in history. This young lady was then on 
a visit to Clanranald's family, and was step-daughter of a Captain 
in the hostile militia which occupied the island. Being appealed 
to in Charles's behalf, she nobly undertook to save him at all hoards 
to herself. She obtained from her istep-father a passport to pnH 
<^eed to Skye, for herself, a man-servant and a maid^ who was 
termed Betty Burke, the part of Betty to be jdayed by the Che- 
valier. When Lady Clanranald and Flora sought him out, bring- 
ing with them a female dress, they found him alone in a little hut 
'upon the shore, employed in roasting the heart of a she^p upon a 
wooden spit. They could not forbear from shedding tears at his 
desolate situation, but Charles observed, with a smile, that it would 
be well perhaps for all Kings if they had to pass through such an 
ordeal as he was now enduring. On ^the same evening he took 
advantage of the passport, embarking in his new attire with Flora 
and a faithful Highlander, Neil Mac Eachan, who acted as their 
servant. The dawn of the next day found them far at sea in their 
open boat, without any land in view ; soon, however, the dark 
mountains of Skye rose on the horizon. Approaching that coast 
at Waternish, they were received with a volley of musketry from 
the soldiers stationed there, but none of the balls took effect, and 
the rowers, vigorously plying their oars, bore them away from 
that scene of danger, and enabled them to disembark on another 
point. 

Charles was now in the country of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
at first a waverer in the contest, but of late a decided foe. When 
the prudent chief saw the Jacobite cause decline, he had been in- 
duced to levy his clan against it, and was now on the maiDland in 
attendance on the Duke of Cumberland. Yet it was of his wife. 
Lady Margaret, a daughter of the Earl of Eglinton, that Fl(»ra de- 
termined to implore assistance, having no other resource, and 
knowing from herself the courageous pity of a female heart. Lady 
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Margaret received the news with pain and surprise, but did not 
disappoint Flora's Arm reliance ; her own house was flUed with 
militia officers, but she intrusted Charles, with earnest injunctions 
for his safety, to the charge of Macdonald of Kingsburgh, the 
kinsman and factor of her husband. As they walked to Kings- 
burgh's house, Charles still in woman's disguise, they had several 
streams to pass, and the Prince held up his petticoats so high as to 
excite the surprise and laughter of some country people on the 
road. Being admonished by his attendants he promised to take 
better care for the future, and accordingly in passing the next 
stream allowed the skirts to hang down and float upon the water. 
^^ Your enemies,'' said Kingsburgh, ^' call you a Pretender, but if 
" you be, I can tell you, you are the worst of your trade I ever - 
"saw!" 

Next day, at Portree, Charles took leave of the noble-minded 
Flora with warm expressions of his gratitude, and passed over to 
the isle of Rasay, under the less inconvenient disguise of a male 
servant and the name of Lewis Caw. His preservers soon after- 
wards paid the penalty of their compassion, both Kingsburgh and 
Flora Macdonald being arrested and conveyed in custody, the 
former to Edinburgh, the latter to London. The conduct of Lady 
Margaret likewise was much inveighed against at Court, but once, 
when it provoked some such censure from the Princess of Wales : 
" And would not you, Madam," asked Frederick, with a generous 
spirit, "would not you in like circumstances have done the same.? 
*' I hope — I am sure you would (1) ! " It was at the intercession, 
as it is said, of His Royal Highness, that Flora was released from 
prison after a twelvemonth's confinement. A collection was made 
for her among the Jacobite ladies in London, to the amount of 
nearly 1500{. She then married Kingsburgh's son, and many 
years afterwards went with him to North America, but both 
returned during the civil war, and died in their native Isle of 
Skye (1). 

From Rasay Charles again made his way to the mainland, where 
be lay for two days cooped up within a line of sentinels, who crossed 
each other upon their posts, so that he could only crouch among 
the heather, without- daring to light a fire, or to dress his food. 
From this new danger he at length escaped by creeping at night 
down a narrow glen, the bed of a winter stream, between two of 
the stations. Another vicissitude in his wanderings brought him 

(1) Qoarterly Review, No. xxrlll. p. 8S0. In the " one ntgrht, and he should be gone. This moving 

Cnlloden Papers, p. Ml. is an apologetic letter " speech prevailed, and the risible distress, tot he 

from Sir Alexander. He tells ns that " the Pre- '* was meagre, ill-coloared, and overran with the 

** tender accosted Kingtirargh with telling him, " scab ; so they went to Kingsbnrgh's honse," etc. 

" that his life was now in his hands, which he (s) Tales of a Grandfather, vol. iU. p. SS9., and 

" might dispose of: that he was in the utmost dis- Chambers' Hist. vol. ii. p. ssi. She is descrilMd as 

" tress, having had no meat or sleep for two days " a little woman, of a genteel appearance, and un- 

" and two nights, sitting on a roclc, beat upon by " commonly miidaud well-bred." (Bosweil's Ho- 

"the rains, and, when they ceased, ate op by brides, p. 814. ed. 1785) 
" flies, conjured him to skow comptaftioB bat for 
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to a mountain cave, where seven robbers had taken their abode ; 
and with these men he remained for nearly three weelts. Fierce 
and lawless as they were, they never thought for an instant of 
earning " the price of blood ; " on the contrary, they most earn- 
estly applied themselves to secure his safety, and supply his wants. 
Sometimes they used singly and in various disguise to repair to the 
neighbouring Fort Augustus, and obtain for Charles a newspaper 
or the current reports of the day. On one occasion they brought 
back to the iPrince^ with much exultation, the choicest dainty they 
had ever heard of— a pennyworth of gingerbread ! 

On leaving these generous outlaws, and after other perils and 
adventures, Charles efiected a junction with his faithful adherents, 
Cluny and Lochiel, who was lame from his wound. There he 
found a rude plenty to which he had long been unused. ^' Now, 
•* gentlemen, I live like a Prince ! " cried he on his flrst arrival, as 
he eagerly devoured some coUops out of a [saucepan with a silver 
spoon (1). For some time they resided in a singular retreat, called 
the Cage, on the side of Mount Benalder ; it was concealed by a 
close thicket, and half suspended in the air. At this place Charles 
received intelligence that two French vessels, sent, out . expressly 
for his deliverance, under the direction of Colonel Warreu of Dil- 
lon's regiment and with that officer on board, had anchored in 
Lochnanuagh. Immediately setting ofi for that place, but travel- 
ling only by night, he embarked on the 20th of September, attended 
by Lochiel, Colonel Roy Stuart, and about one hundred other per- 
sons, who had gathered at the news. It was the very same spot 
where Charles had landed fourteen months before, but how 
changed since that time, both his fate and his feelings ! With what 
different emotions must he have gazed upon those desolate moun- 
tains, when stepping from his ship in the ardour of hope and 
coming victory ; and now, when he saw them fade away in the 
blue distance, and bade them an everlasting farewell ! Rapidly 
did his vessel bear him from the Scottish shores ; concealed by a 
fog/ he sailed through the midst of the English fleet ; and he safely 
landed at the little port of Roscoff, near Morlaix, on the 29th of 
September. 

He went — ^but not with him departed his remembrance from 
the Highlanders. For years and years did his name continue 
enshrined in their hearts and familiar to their tongues -, their plain- 
tive ditties, resounding with his exploits, and inviting his return. 
Again, in these strains, do they declare themselves ready to risk 

(1) Climy'fi NamttiTe (Home's Appendix, p. 880.). and was taken to London by the Duke of Comber- 
There is a Tagae and romantic story about this land in his own carriage, etc. This story 1* 
time of one Mac Kenzie lately an officer in the in- adopted both by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Cbam- 
snrgent army, who being beset and Idlled by bers, bnt on examination, I cannot And that ii 
some soldiers, cried in his dying moments : " I am rests on any better anthorlty than that of Cbefa- 
**yonr Prince,"— bis object being to afTord a di« Her Johnstone (Memoirs, p. 107.). and therefore i 
Terslon for Charles's escape. It is added, that his hate no hesitation in rejecting it. 
head was cut off and passed for that of Charles, 
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life and fc^tune for his cause ; and even maternal fondness,^the 
strongest perhaps of all human feelings, — yields to the passionate 
devotion to " Prince Charlie (1)." 

On the rebellion being finally quelled, the punishment of its prin- 
cipal chiefs and instigators became the earnest desire of the people, 
and undoubtedly also the bounden duty of the government. With 
every sympathy for individual suffering — with every allowance for 
the fervour of mistaken loyalty, or for the blindness of feudal obe- 
dience — still it must be owned, that a rebellion so daring, so long 
designed, and so nearly successful, called aloud for some avenging 
and repressive acts of justice. It may however well be questioned 
whether these acts were not carried further, both in number and 
in rigour, than necessity would warrant. A very judicious modern 
writer, while commenting on the executions in 1716, observes that 
there seems to have been ^' greater and less necessary severity after 
'^ the rebellion of 1745 (2)." Yet, in general, time effects a happy 
change in the opposite direction ; and the aggravation in this case 
must certainly* be ascribed to the Duke of Cumberland who, even 
after his return to London, continued, as we are told, to press *• ' for 
^' the utmost severity (3). The Scottish prisoners were removed 
for trial to England, lest their own countrymen should show them 
partiality or pity At one time there were no less than 385 crowded 
together at Carlisle ; of these however the common men were per- 
mitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be tried and hanged, the rest 
tobe transported. There was nodiificulty in obtaining proofs against 
individuals who had so openly appeared in arms. Amongst the 
earliest sufferers were Colonel Townley and eight other officers 
or privates of the Manchester regiment, who were hanged on Ken- 
nington Common near London. Other executions took place at 
York, at Brampton, and at Penrith ; in all there were nearly eighty. 
The barbarous ceremony of unbowelling, mangling, and casting 
the hearts into a fire was not omitted, nor did it fail — such is the 
vulgar appetite for the horrible! — to draw forth exulting shouts 
from the spectators. Differing as the sufferers did in age, in rank, 
and temper, they yet, with scarcely an exception, agreed in their 
behaviour on the scaffold; all dying with firmness and courage, 
asserting the justice of their cause, and praying for the exiled 
family. 

Amongst these numerous condemnations, the one perhaps of all 
others most open to exception, was that of Charles Radcliffe, 
brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, beheaded in 1716. Charles 
Radcliffe had then avoided a like fate by breaking from prison ; he 
had lately been captured on board a French vessel bound for 

(1) " I anoe bad sons, but now hae nane, " And I ivad bear them a' again 

" I bred them totliog salrly ; " And lose them a' for Charlie \ " 

{(fer the Water to Charlie, No. S7. of Mr. Hogg's second Series.) 

(i) Hallam's ConstU. Hist. toI. Ui. p. 169. (l) H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, August 1. 1740. 
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Scotland, with supplies for the insurgents ; and he was now, after 
a long confinement, put to death upon his former sentence, which 
had slumbered for thirty years. 

The noblemen who appeared for trial before their Peers in July, 
1746, were the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord fid- 
merino. The two Earls pleaded guilty, expressing the deepest 
remorse for their conduct, while Balmerino endeavoured to avail 
himself of a flaw in the indictment, as not having been at Carlisle 
on the day it set forth ; but this being overruled, he declared, that 
he would give their Lordships no further trouble. On being 
brought up to receive sentence, both Cromarty and Kilmarnock 
earnestly sued for mercy. *' My own fate, " said Cromarty, "is 
*' the least part of my sufferings. But, my Lords, I have involved 
^' an affectionate wife with an unborn infant as parties of my 
^^ guilt to share its penalties. I have involved my eldest son, 
^^ whose youth and regard for his parents hurried him down the 
*^ stream of rebellion . I have involved also eight innocent children, 
^' who must feel their parent's punishment bef(»*e they know his 
^^ guilt. Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears supply 
^^ my Want of persuasion ! " — Kilmarnock urged, in extenuation 
of his own offence, the excellent principles he had instilled into his 
heir, ^^ having my eldest son in the Duke's army fighting for (he 
^^ liberties of his country at Culloden, where his unhappy father 
*' was in arms to destroy them! " — But no acknowledgment' of 
error, no application for mercy could be wrung from the haughty 
soul of Balmerino. In compassion chiefly to Lady Cromarty, who 
was far advanced in pregnancy (1), a pardon was granted to her 
husband, but the two others were ordered for execution on Tower 
Hill on the 18th of August. Kilmarnock met his fate with snili- 
cient steadiness combined with penitence, owning to the last the 
heinousness of his rebellion. His companion in misfortune , on 
the contrary, as a frank resolute soldier, persevered and gloried 
in his principles. When at the gate of the Tower and on their 
way to the scaffold, the officers had ended the words of form with 
the usual prayer *' God save King George ! " Kilmarnock devoutly 
sighed ^> Amen ; " but Balmerino stood up and replied in a loud 
voice, ^^ God save King James! " And as he laid his head on the 
block he said : ^^ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all 
" down here in the same cause (2) ! " 

The last of the '^ Martyrs, " as their own party chose to call 
them, was Lord Lovat. Not having appeared in arms, nor com- 
mitted any overt act of treason, this grey-haired hypocrite could 
not be so readily convicted as the bolder and better men who had 
walked before him to the scaffold. But a King's evidence was 

(1) When her child was born after this dread- pression of an axe. (Tales of a Grandfather, fol. 
till suspense, it here upon its neck the distinct Im- lit. p. SiO.) 

(1) H. Walpole lo Sir H. Mann, Angnst M. ITM. 
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obtained in John Murray of Broughton, lately Prince Charles's 
Secretary, who now consented to parchase safety for himself by 
betraying the secrets and hazarding the lives of his former 
friends (1). It was he who revealed to the Government the whole 
train and tissue of the Jacobite conspiracy since 1740, although, as 
the law requires two witnesses in charges of treason^ it was not 
possible to proceed further against the Duke of Beaufort, Sir 
Watkin Wynn, or other English Jacobites ; nof indeed did the Go- 
Ternment show any wish for their impeachment. In the case of 
LoTaty however, his own letters to the Chevalier were produced by 
Murray, other conclusive documents and some corroborating 
eyjdence frcMn his clansmen were also brought forward, and his 
guilt was thus established in the clearest and most legal manner. 
His trial, which did not commence until March, 1747, continued 
during several days. Lovat's own behaviour was a strange com- 
pound of meanness, levity, and courage, — sometimes writing to 
the Duke of Cumberland for mercy, and pleading how he had 
carried his Royal Highness in his arms, when a child, about the 
parks of Kensington and Hampton Court — sometimes striving by 
chicanery to perplex or rebut the proofs against him — sometimes 
indulging in ridiculous jests. '* 1 did not think it possible, " says 
Horace Walpole, ^^ to feel so little as I did at so melancholy a specta- 
^^ de, but tyranny and villany wound up by buifoonery took off all 
^^ edge of compassion (2). '* When after his sentence he was taken 
from the Bar, he cried, '* Farewell, my Lords, we shall never all 
'' again meet in the same place (3) ! " Like Balmerino and Kil- 
marnock he was beheaded on Tower Hill ; and he died with great 
composure and intrepidity, attended by a Roman Catholic priest, 
and repeating on the scaffold the noble line of Horace, dulcb et 
DECORUM EST PRO pATRiA MORI. — But iu truth uo mau was ever less 
strongly imbued with that sentiment — except perhaps its writer ! 
A few weeks afterwards, there happily passed an Act of Indemn- 
ity, granting a pardon to all persons who had committed treason, 
but clogged with about eighty exceptions. By other legislative 
measnres, passed with little opposition — the Disarming Act — the 
abolition of Heritable Jurisdictions— and the prohibition of the< 
Highland garb — ^it was sought to precipitate the fall of feudal 
power, and to subdue the spirit of the vanquished mountaineers. 

(1) Hr. Mamy iorrlTed many yean afterwards, (t) To Sir H. Mann, March 10. 1747. 

JrtJIng chiefly in Scollaad. In Lockhart'i Life of .3^ ^his answer Is transferred hy Lord Byron. 

wtt(TOl. 1. p. m.) Is related a Tcry curious vuuoul acknowledgment, to his Israel Bertucoio. 

wene between him and Sir Walter's father, show- ^^oge of Venice. Act 6. scene 1.) 
ing the extreme abhorrence with which the UD" 
ttrtonato |«iitl«Di«it wwitUl rayaittodt 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The rebellion in Scotland and the consequent recall of the 
British troops from Flanders, left that country an easy conquest to 
the French. Marshal de Saxe, unexpectedly renewing his opera- 
tions in the midst of winter, invested Brussels ^ on the 20th of 
February that important capital surrendered, and its lai^e garri- 
son became prisoners of war. Antwerp, Mons, and Charleroi 
followed in their turn. Even Namur, which had so long withstood 
the arms of King William, capitulated on the 1 9th of September, 
after a siege of only six days. Meanwhile the command of the 
aUied army had been assumed by Prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
he had gradually received both British and Hanoverian reinforce- 
ments : but, on the 11th of October, he was repulsed in an engage- 
ment at Roucoux, near Liege; and, at the close of the campaign, 
the French were in possession of nearly the whole of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

But their successes on the Scheldt and Meuse were balanced by 
reverses on the Po. The Austrians, freed from their Prussian 
enemy by the peace of Dresden, had sent large reinforcements over 
the Alps ; they recovered Parma, Guastalla, and Milan, and com- 
pletely defeated the French and Spaniards at a battle near Placenda 
on the 17th of June. Pursuing their victory, they entered Genoa 
in September, and urged their preparations for an immediate in- 
vasion of Provence (1 ). 

Another event unfavourable to the Court of Versailles was the 
death of Philip the Fifth of Spain, on the 9th of July. His son and 
successor, Ferdinand the Sixth, felt but a slight interest in the 
establishment of Don Philip in Italy— the main object of the war in 
the preceding reign — and he accordingly pursued that war lan- 
guidly, unwillingly, and with diminished forces. Thus France, 
deserted by Prussia and Bavaria, and faintly supported by Spain, 
had no longer any one eflBcient ally ; and notwithstanding her con- 
quests in Flanders, was not disinclined to peace on reasonable 
terms. Some conferences were opened at Breda, but from tho 
high pretensions of England and of Austria at that time, led to no 
result. 

In this summer the British Ministers despatched an expedition io 
the coast of Brittany, the troops under General St. Clair, the fleet 
under Admiral Lestock. The object was to surprise Port L'Orienti 

(1) Maratori, Annal. d'lUil. vol. xli. p. IM. «t iwq« 
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and destroy the ships and stores of (he French East India Companj, 
but the resnit attained was only the plunder and burning of a few 
helpless villages. Thus much only might be boasted, that the fleet 
and troops returned with little loss. '^ The truth is," says a con- 
temporary, ^^ Lestock was by this time grown too old and jnfirm 
^' for enterprise, and, as is alleged, was under the shameful direc- 
'' tion of a woman he carried along with him; and neither the 
'' soldiers nor the sailors, during the whole of the expedition, seem 
'' to have been under any kind of discipline (1). '' 

At home the tranquillity of the Cabinet was slightly ru£9ed by 
the resignation of LcMrd Harrington. That minister — so lately the 
King's favourite — had incurred his Majesty's most serious dis- 
pleasure by his courage in heading the seceders of February, 1746. , ( 
In the same proportion — for common minds have only a certain 
stock of friendship or of enmity^ which is never increased or di- 
minished, but only transferred from one person to another — ^had 
his Majesty's feelings relented towards Pitt and Chesterfield : to 
the formar he began to show signs of esteem — of the latter he no 
longer opposed the admission into office. Thus, when Harrington, 
mortified at the King's antipathy, and feebly supportedby the Duke 
of Newcastle, for whose sake be had exposed himself, gave up the 
Seals on the 29lh of October, they were immediately intrusted to 
Chesterfield, while Chesterfield's appointment as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was transferred to Harrington (2). 

Philip Dormer Stanhope^ fourth Earl of Ches- 
terfield, one of the most shining characters of his age, 
was born in 1694. His father — a man of morose and gloomy 
temper — appears from his earliest years to have conceived a 
coldness, nay aversion to him (3). But the parental place was in 
great measure supplied by his grandmother, the Marchioness of 
Halifax, who with great accomplishments combined an overflowing 
benevolaice. At the age of eighteen young Stanhope was sent 
to complete his studies at Cambridge. According to his own 
account, many years afterwards, ^^ at the University I was an 
^^ absolute pedant. Vi^hen I talked my best I quoted Horace ; 
^^ when I aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; and when 
'* I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was con- 
'' vinced tliat none but the ancients had common sense, that the 
^^ classics contained every thing that was either necessary, useful, 
^^ or ornamental, to men ; and I was not even without thoughts 
^^ of wearing the toga vihilis of the Romans, instead of the vulgar 
" and illiberal dress of the moderns (4)." Yet there is reason to 
suspect that this was not the real fact with himself, but only an 

(l)*TIndaI's Hist. toI. ix. p. STl. iras unwilling to grant. See Coxe*9 Pelhaoo, yoI. I. 

(2) I most obserre, in Justice to Newcastle, that p. 343. 

though not sufflcientl7 Orm In supporting his (8) See a letter, dated 1708, in Atterbnry's Cor- 

frlend in the Cabinet, he Insisted on obtaining respondence, toI. U. p. 24. 

ror bim the Lord Lieutenancy, whkh the King (4) LeUer (o his son, June 24. 1781. 

ir. 18 
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encooragingf eicample held forth to his ton to show bim how pe- 
dantry may be successfully surmounted. Certain it is, that the 
few letters preserved of Chesterfield during^ his nonage, displayed 
wit^ acnteness, and knowledge of the world. Thus, ftrom Paris> 
in 1715, he writes satirically : ^^ I shall not give you my opinion of 
^' the French, because I am very often taken for one of them ; and 
'' several have paid me the highest compliment tiiey think it in 
^^ their power to bestow; which is, ^ Sir, you are just like our- 
^' * selves ! ' I shall only tell you that I am insolent ; I talk a 
^^ great deal; I am very loud and peremptory ; I sing and dance 
^^ as I walk along ; and, above all, I spend an immense sum in hair^ 
^'powder, feathers, and white gloves (1)!" His correspondent, 
on this occasion, was M. Jouneau, a tedious old gentleman, of whose 
acquaintance he was evidently weary ; but it is, I fear, in some 
degree characteristic of Chesterfield, that this, the very last letter 
he ever Wrote to that person, contains the following expressions : 
— '* You reproach me, and not without cause, for not having 
^^ written to you since I came to Paris. I conjfess my fault; I 
'^ repent of it, and you will be convinced of the sincerity df my 
^^ repentance by the number of letters with which I shall in future 
** overwhelm you. You will cry out for quarter, but in vain ; I 
^^ shall punish you for not having known your first happiness!" 
Chesterfield had entered the House of Commons even before 
the l^al age (2) ; but allured by (Measures, into which he plunged 
with no conmion eagerness, he shrunk from the arduous labours 
of a statesman. It was not till the death of his father, in 172(», that 
he began in earnest to tread the thorny paths of ambition. Nature 
had endowed him with a brilliant and ready wit, which was some- 
times the delight, sometimes the scouiige, but always the wonder 
of his companions ; and which shone alike in his mo»t laboured 
writings, and his least premeditated sallies. His own care had 
formed manners, still proverbial for their excdlence, and, in his 
own time, the model for the world of fashion ; while attaining the 
highest degree of courtly polish, they had neither relaxed into in- 
sipidity, nor stiffened into superciliousness ; but were animated 
and enlivened by a never-failing anxiety to please. As is acknow- 
ledged by himself—" Call it vanity, if you will — and possftly it 
" was SO; but my great object was to make every man I met- Hke 
" me, and every woman love me. I often succeeded, but why ? 
' ^ By taking great pains (3) . But these more superficial graces and 
accomplishments were, it speedily appeared, supported by what 
alone can support them in public life; a large and solid fund of 
reading. ''Nobody," says he to his son, " ever lent thcmsdives 
*' more than I did, when I was young, to the pleasures and dissi- 
'^ pation of good company ; I even did it too much. Bat ttet 
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^' I cau assure you, that I always found time for serious studies ; 
'* and wben I could find it no other way, I took it out of my sleep ; 
'^ for I resolved always to rise early in the morning, however late 
^' I went.to bed at night ; and this resolution I have kept so sacred 
^* that, unless wben I have been confined to my bed by illness, I 
^^ have not, for more than forty years, ever been in bed at nine 
^^ o'clock in the morning, but commonly up before eight (I)," 
" — *' But," he adds, " throw away none of your time upon those 
'* trivial futile books published by idle or necessitous authors for 
'^ the amusement of idle and ignorant readers : such sort of books 
^^ swarm and buzz about one every day ; flap them away ; they have 
^' no sting : certum piste finem ; have some one object for your lei- 
^^ sure moments, and pursue that object invariably till you have 
" attained it (2)." — ^With Chesterfield that main object was oratory. 
^^ So long ago as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read 
'^ pieces of eloquence (and, indeed, they were my chief study), 
^^ whether ancient or modern, I used to write down the shining 
'^ passages, and then translate them as well and as elegantly as 
'^ ever I could : if Latin or French, into English; if English, into 
" French. This, which I practised for some years, not only im- 
^^ proved and formed my style, but imprinted in my mind and 
^' memory the best thoughts of the best authors. The trouble was 
'^ little, but the advantage I have experienced was great (3)." 
Whether from such studies, or from natural genius Chesterfield's 
speeches became more highly admired and extolled than any others 
of the day. Horace Walpole had heard his own father ; had heard 
Pitt ; had heard Pulteney ; had heard Wyndham ; had heard Car- 
teret; yet he declares, in 1743, that ^e finest speech he ever 
listened to was one from Chesterfield (4). , 

The outset of Chesterfield in public employment was his first 
embassy to Holland, in which he displayed great skill, and attained 
universal reputation. Diplomacy was indeed peculiarly suited to 
his tastes and talents : he was equally remarkable for a quick in- 
sight into the temper of others, and for a constant command of 
his own : with foreign languages and history he had long been 
familiar : and public business, though at first strange and unwel- 
come, soon became easy, nay delightful, to him. He writes to 
Lady Suffolk from the Hague : — " As you know, I used to be 
^' accused in England, and I doubt pretty justly, of having a need 
'' for such a proportion of talk in a day : that is now changed into 
" a need for such a proportion of writing in a day (5). " 

Chesterfield's second embassy to Holland, in 1744, confirmed , 
and renewed the praises he had acquired by the first. So high did 
his reputation stand at this period, that Sir Watkin Wynn, though 



(1) Letter, December IS. 1748. 
(S) Ibid. M«j 91. 175S. 
(>) Ibl4. Febmanr i> 17(«. 



(4) To sir H. Mann, December 16. iTiS. 

(5) To Lady Suffolk, August IS. 17S8. SufToU 
Letters, 18S4. 
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neither his partisan nor personal friend, once in t^e Honse of 
Commons reversed in his favour Clarendon's character of Hamp- 
den ; saying, that '^ Lord Chesterfield had a head to contrive, a 
' ' tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute, any worthy action (1 ) ." 
At home his career, though never, as I think, inspired by a high 
and pervading patriotism, deserves the praise of humane, and 
liberal, and far-sighted policy. Thus after the rebellion, while all 
his colleagues thought only of measures of repression — the dungeon 
or the scaffold — disarming acts and abolition acts — ^we find that 
Chesterfield '' was for schools and villages to civilize the High- 
"lands (2)." 

But, undoubtedly, the most brilliant and useful part of Chester- 
field's career was his Lord Lieutenancy in Ireland. It was he who 
first, since the Revolution, made that oflSce a post of active exer- 
tion. Only a few years before, the Duke of Shrewsbury had given 
as a reason for accepting it, that it was a place where a man had 
business enough to hinder him from falling asleep, and not enough 
to keep him awake (3) ! Chesterfield, on the contrary, left nothing 
undone, nor for others to do. Being once asked how he was able 
to go through so many afiairs, he answered .• " Because I never 
*' put off till to-morrow what I can do to-day (4). " Chesterfield 
was also the first to introduce at Dublin — ^long as it had reigned in 
London — the principle of impartial justice. It is no doubt much 
easier to rule Ireland on one exclusive principle or on another. 
It is very easy, as was formerly the case, to choose the great Pro- 
testant families for '' Managers ; " to see only through their eyes, and 
to ear only through their ears : it is very easy, according to the 
modern fashion, to become the tool and Champion of Roman Ca- 
tholic agitators ; but to hold the balance even between both ; to 
protect the Establishment, yet never wound religious liberty ; to 
repress the lawlessness, yet not chill the affections of that turbulent 
but warm-hearted people ; to be the arbitrer, not the slave of par- 
ties ^ this is the true object worthy that a statesman should strive 
for, and fit only for the ablest to attain ! ' ' I came determined, '' 
writes Chesterfield, many years afterwards, " to proscribe no set 
^^ of persons whatever ; and determined to be governed by none. 
" Had the Papists made any attempt to put themselves above 
" the law, I should have taken good care to have quelled them 
^^ again. It was said that my lenity to the Papists had wrought no 
'^ alteration either in their religious or their political sentiments. 
" I did not expect that it would : but surely that was no reason 
*' for cruelty towards them (5). " Yet Chesterfield did not harshly 
censure, even where he strongly disapproved; but often conveyed 

(1) See Pari. HiBt. toI. xiil. p. 1054. (5) Letter of Lord Chesterfleld, preserTed in the 

(2) Diary of Lord Marchmont, Aogost SI. 1747. archives of Dublin Castle, and quoted by Lord 

(3) Marchmont Papers, toI. i. p, 91. Hulgrare in the debate in the Hoase of Lords, 

(4) Maty's Life, p. S55. From the Bishop of November 27. 1887. 
Waterford. 
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a keen reproof beneath a good-humoured jest. Thus, being in- 
formed by some exasperated zealots that his coachman ^as a Ro- 
man Catholic and went every Sunday to Mass : " Does he indeed?" 
replied the Lord Lieutenant, '^ I will take good care that he shaU 
''never drive me there I" "When he first arrived at Dublin in 
the summer of 1745, a dangerous rebellion was bursting forth in 
the sister kingdom, and threatened to extend itself to a country 
where so many millions held the faith of the young Pretender. 
With a wavering, or a fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant, — 
with a Grafton or a Strafibrd — there might soon have been another 
Papist army at the Boyne. But so able were the measures of Ches- 
terfield ; so clearly did he impress upon the public mind that his 
moderation was not weakness, nor his clemency cowardice ; but 
that, to quote his own expression, ^^ his hand should be as heavy 
^ '* as Cromwell's upon them if they once forced him to raise it ; " — 
so well did he know how to scare the timid, while conciliating the 
generous, that this alarming period passed over with a degree of 
tranquillity such as Ireland has not often displayed even in orderly 
and settled times. This just and wise — wise because just— ^admi- 
nistration has not failed to reward him with its meed of fame ; his 
authority has, I find, been appealed to even by those who, as I 
conceive, depart most widely from his maxims ; and his name, I am 
assured, lives in the honoured remembrance of the Irish people, 
as, perhaps, next to Ormond, the best and worthiest in their long 
Viceregal line. 

The biographer of Chesterfield, after portraying his character, 
in whatever points it can be praised, concludes, — " These were 
''his excellences; let those who surpass him speak of his de- 
" fects {i)" I shall not follow that example of prudent reserve. 
The defects of Chesterfield were neither slight nor few ; and the 
more his contemporaries excused them, — lost as they were in the 
lustre of his fame, — the less should they be passed over by poste- 
rity. A want of generosity ; dissimulation carried beyond justi- 
fiable bounds y a passion for deep play ^ and a contempt for abstract 
science, whenever of no practical or immediate use; may, I think, 
not unjustly be ranked amongst his errors. But, at the root of 
all, lay a looseness of religious principle. For without imputing 
to him any participation* in the unbelief which his friend Boling- 
broke professed, it is yet certain that points of faith had struck no 
deep root into his mind, and exercised no steady control upon his 
conduct. The maxims laid down in his familiar correspondence, 
even when right themselves, seldom rest on higher motives than 
expediency, reputation, or personal advantage. His own glory, ^ 
—the false flame that flits over these low grounds,— however bril- 
liant and dazzling from afar, will be found to lack both the ge- 

(1) Uaty's Life, p, 887. 
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nuine g[low of patriotism, and the kindUng wa|:mth of private 
friendship. The country is to be served, not because it is our 
country, but inasmuch as our own welfare and reputation are in- 
volved in it : our friends are to be cherished, not as our inclina- 
tion pf ompts, or their merits deserve, but according as they appear 
useful and conducive to the object we pursue. Prodesse qxjkm 
GONSPiGi was both the motto and. the maxim of Somers; the very 
reverse, I fear, might sometimes be applied to Chesterfield. 

During the administration of the new Secretary of State, his 
great oratorical abilities yfeve seldom tried. The twp Houses had 
now — dwindled, shall I say, or risen — into very pacific and busi- 
hess-likb assemblies. Even the ill success of the war could npt stir 
the quiet temper of the people ; nor did the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, in the summer of 1747, add any thing to the strength of the 
Opposition. In most of the ensuing contests the friends of the mi- 
nistry prevailed. It was with great difficulty that Sir John Hinde 
Cotton, now dismissed from office, could rally a remnant of the 
Jacobites ; or that a small band of followers was retained by the 
l^rince of Wales, aided by the councils of Bolingbroke and Dod- 
{ngton(l). There w^as no want of vehemence, at least, in his 
iKoyal Highness. "These ministers," says he, "have sullied the 
" Crown, and are very near to ruin all. Pray God they have not 
" a strong majority ; or adieu to my children, the constitution, and 
" every thing that is dear to me (2) ! " 

In this year, the progress of the war was marked by two naval 
victories of England ; one by Admiral Anson, near Cape Finisterre; 
Another by Admiral Hawke, off Belleisle : in each six French ships 
6( the line were taken. But on land, the campaigns proved inef- 
ficient in Italy, unprosperoas in Flanders. So early as Novem- 
ber, 1746, an Austrian army, under Marshal Brown, had invaded 
Provence, and bombarded Antibes ; when they were startled at 
the hews of a popular rising in their rear. The Genoese, it ap- 
peared, had, by a sudden effort, flung off the German yoke, and 
restored their republic to independence. Under these circum- 
i^tances, the Austrians; in Provence, soon finding their communi- 
cations intercepted, and themselves harassed by the French force 
of Marshal de Belleisle, hastened to recrOss the Var, and applied 
themselves to a long and desultory, but fruitless blockade, of the 
insurgent city. The French, in their turn, attempted another in- 
vasion of Italy, but were checked in an action at the Pass of 
Exiles, in July, 1747 ; when the Chevalier, brother of the Marshal 
de Belleisle, and nearly four thousand veteran soldiers, were 
among the slain. 

(1) Dodtngton—a true Lord Glisionbury, ao- («) To Sir Thomas Bootle, Jnne, 17W. Coxe's 
cording to Miss Edgeworth's admirable sketch-* Pelham, Appendix, vol. i. 
was eager only for a peerage. That object of his 
whole life was not attained till 1761, the year be> 
fore he died. 
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On the side of the Netherlands, the Duke of Gomberland bad 
been again entrusted with the command, and took the Geld in Fe- 
bruary ; but found, as usual, the Dutch and Austrians grievously 
deficient in their stipulated quotas. With an ill-combined and 
murmuring army, his early moyements served rather to harass his 
own troops than to injure or even alarm the enemy's. The Court 
of Versailles relied for success, not merely on their arms, but on 
the timid and wavering, the despised and despicable, government' 
of Holland. Already had great advantages accrued to the French 
from their constant reluctance to engage directly and frankly in 
the war ; and now it was hoped to terrify them into a separate 
negotiation. With this view, Louis the Fifteenth issued a formal 
manifeato on the 17th March, suspending the conferences of Breda; 
and the French minister at the Hague was instructed to announce 
that, as the Dutch had formerly sent twenty thousand of their 
troops over the frontier of Lille, without declaring war ; so the 
King of France would now send an equal force into their territo- 
ries, not as declaring war, but to counteract the ill effects of the 
^assistance which they had afforded to the Queen of Hungary. Oh 
the same day, the army of Marshal de Saxe was put in motion, and 
the vanguard of twenty thousand men, headed by Count LOwend- 
ahl, burst into Dutch Flanders, and reduced the frontier fortresses, 
Sluys, Sas van Ghent, and Hulst. 

The danger of 1672 now appeared renewed to HoUand; but, 
with precisely the same effect. As in 1672, it stirred and roused, 
instead of intimidating, that brave people. Far from yielding, as 
the enemy expected, they raised a cry of treachery against their 
timid magistrates, as the friends and abettors of France, and turn- 
ed for help to their never-failing deliverers in perQ, the House of 
Orange. As in 1672, the head of that House was proclaimed Stadt- 
holder by almost universal acclamation. The revolution com- 
menced in Zealand; but rapidly spreading from province, was 
achieved and completed within a few days. Even at the Hague, 
the magistrates, surrounded by an immense and raging multitude, 
and timid for themselves as they had been for the state, could only 
purchase their own safety by waving the Orange standard, a sym*^ 
bol of their recognition, from the palace windows (1). Prince 
William of Nassau was acknowledged as Stadtholder, Captain Ge- 
neral, and Lord High Admiral, with the same extended powers 
which had been enjoyed by his kinsman and namesake, William 
the Third, and which had lain dormant since his death. Nay, 
more, he was enabled, some time afterwards, to guard against a 
similar lapse in future, by a law rendering these dignities heredi- 
tary to his children; and thus changing the constitution to a 
limited monarchy in fact, though not, as yet, in name. 

(1) Sitele de Loaif XT. cl). jam. 
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The fall of the old decrepit government, and the accession of a 
young and popular prince, son-in-law of the King of England, 
seemed a happy omen for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
There did, indeed, ensue no small accession of administrative ener- 
gy, and of military means. Unfortunately, however, when the 
I^ince of Orange took the field at the head of the Dutch army, he 
was found ignorant of tactics, and jealous of his more practised, 
but not less overbearing brother, the Duke of Cumberland. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pelham, ^^ Our two young heroes agree but little. 
^' Oar own is open, frank, resolute, and perhaps hasty ; the other 
^^ assuming, pedantic, ratiocinating, and tenacious. . . . In what 
^^ a situation then are we ! . We must pray for the best, for direct 
/Mt we cannot. . . . t . . We have nothing to do, but to 'make 
^^ up the present quarrels, get a little breathing time ; and then, 
^' perhaps, some people may come to their senses, or some senses 
** come to them (1)." 

It was this disunion in the allied army that caused it a check on 
the 2d of July, at the village of Lauffeld, in front of Maestricbt. 
The Dutch, in the centre, gave way and fled ; the Austrians, on 
the right, under Marshal Bathiany, would not move from their 
fortified position ; so that the entire brunt of the battle fell upon 
the British, on the left. Ajssailed by the whole French army, which 
was animated by the presence of Louis, and directed by the genius 
of De Saxe, the Duke of Cumberland could not long maintain his 
ground : he efTected his retreat, however, in good order, leading 
the troops to a new and strong position behind the Meuse. They 
lost four standards , but, notwithstanding their repulse, they cap- 
tmred six. The number of killed and wounded, on both sides, 
was great, and nearly equal. Marshal de Saxe afterwards owned, 
that his victory had cost him no less than 8000 foot and 1000 
horse (2). " The great misfortune of our position," writes tbe 
Duke of Cumberland, ^^ was tliat our right wing was so strongly 
' ^ posted, that they could neither be attacked nor make a diversion ; 
'* for I am assured that Marshal >Bathiany would have done all in 
^' his power, to sustain me, or attack the enemy (3)." Both com- 
manders showed high personal gallantry in the foremost ranks ; 
the Marshal being once nearly taken prisoner, and the Duke also 
once mixed with a squadron of French horse. The English horse 
suffered severely from their own ardour ; they broke at first what- 
ever stood before them ; but hurrying on too far, were outflanked 
by columns of foot, when their body was with great slaughter re- 
pulsed, and their chief. Sir John Ligonier, taken. The King of 
France gave a favourable reception to that oflicer, who had been 
his subject by birth, but alienated from his country by the fanatic 

(1) To Mr. Walpole, August 14. 1747. (3) Despatch to tb^ £arl of Gheslerfleld, io\J 3. 

(2) sirEverard Fawkeuer, Mililanr Sccrelary, to 1747. 
Sir Tliomas Robinson, July 16. 1747. 
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persecution of the Protestants. ^^ Would it not be better," said 
LouiSy ^' to think seriously of peace, instead of beholding the de- 
*' struction of so many brave troops (1) ? " 

Pursuing his success, the French commander detached Count 
L&wendahl, who, at the head of 30,000 men, rapidly traversed Bra- 
bant, and unexpectedly invested Berg-op-Zoom. This fortress, 
the key of Holland on that side, and the master- piece of the cele- 
brated C<diorn, was, besides its strong works and its numerous 
garrison, connected with an intrenched camp which 12,000 troops 
defended. Although the trenches were opened in the middle of 
July, it was not till the beginning of September that breaches, and 
those only slight ones, were effected in the walls ; but the governor, 
Baron Gronstrom, a veteran of fourscore, unfortunately relied so 
much on the strength of the place as to neglect the usual precau- 
tions for security ; and thus Berg-op-Zoom was taken by surprise 
on the 15th of September, with very slight resistance from the gar- 
rison. This disaster closed the campaign, the French reserving 
the siege of Maestricht for the opening of the next, and taking up 
quarters in their new conquests ; while the English and Dutch oc- 
cupied the neighbourhood of Breda. It is difGicult to describe 
what melancholy apprehensions then prevailed in the British coun- 
cils. Mr. Pelhanoi writes to the Duke of Cumberland :— '^ We are 
** told every day to exert, to arm, and to augment. The advice, 
^^ Sir, is certaiidy good ; but are we not almost brought to the ne- 
^^ cessity of answering, as King William said to the man who 
^^ advised him to diange hands, — ^ Tell Wyndham to change 
^' hands', who had but one? Is not our case, Sir, near to that? 
*' Have we not gone almost as far as we are able? Are there 
^' many more troops to be had ? The Russians the King has or- 
^' dered (to the number of 30,000) to be taken into our pay, if 
^' they will come. To the Danes intimations are given also; but 
'' is there the least reason to think His Majesty will be successful 
^* in that generous attempt ? And last of all, in case he should suc- 
" ceed, what will they cost ? and how shall we get the money (2) ? *' 

Happily, however, the French were not less inclined for peace, 
and availed themselves of Ligonier's captivity as an opening towards 
it. After a few vague remarks from Louis, De Saxe had several 
confidential discourses with Sir John. The Marshal said that the 
King, his master, did not love war ; — that he, the Marshal, as little 
desured to continue it ; — that the whole French nation hated him ; 
—that were he to meet wth one misfortune, the King himself could 

(1) Sitele de Louis XV. cb. xxtI. Voltaire my's offlcen, and even led tbe French troops with 

charitably hints that Li^nier might hare been great alertness to an attack, in the hope of ef- 

pnt to death by way of reprisal. " Des EcossaJs, fecting his escape ; bat, unfortunately, the order 

" ofBciers an service de France, avaient piri par of the Bath being observed under his coat, he was 

" le dernier supplice en Angleterre dans I'lnfor- recognised and secnred. See Goxe's Pelham, vol. I. 

*' tune dn Prince Gharles-Edouard ."—It is said that p. 360. 

Ligonler. when snrroonded in the battle, endea- (£) Letter, September 8. 1747, 0. S., written on 

Toared for some time to pass for one of the ene- the news of the (aUng of Berg-op>Zoom. 
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not profeet bin ; — Aat he had already all the hommi^ he iHdiad 
for, and all the rewards for his services that he conld ask, or the 
King grant ;— that, in this situation^ broken as he was also In his 
health, he could not bnt feel eager for a peace, — and that he knew 
his master did likewise. He, at last, proceeded to tell Ligonier, 
diat the King of France desired he wonid retnm to the Duke of 
Gamberland, and assnre His Royal Highness, in his name, of his 
wish to pat an end to the war ; — that he thought this object would 
be best attained by themselves at the head of their respective armies ; 
that he knew the honour of the Duke too well to imagine he would 
engage in any thing without his Allies ; — ^but that, as the two ar- 
mies would soon vrithdraw to winter-quarters, there would be 
time for fiis Royal Highness to receive the opinion of those Allies ; 
-^-and that he doubted not but they would have the wisdom to trust 
their interests to His Royal Highness's hands. '^ As to the King 
^' of France," De Saxe added, *^ he looks to nothing for himself; 
^' he is willing to restore all Flanders as it now is, except Fpmes, 
'^ Y^ich be expects to keep if you insist on the total demolition of 
^^ Dunkirk ; but if you wfll let that harbour remain as it is, he will 
** then desire nothing but the restitution of Gape Breton." Even 
this restitution was only proposed as an exchange for Madras, 
which the French had lately succeeded in wresting from the Eng- 
lish. ^^Genoa,^' continued the French Marshal, ^' ought to be 
^^ restored, if taken, to the Republic, and the Duke of Modena 
*^ rdnstated in his own dominions ; and Spain must? for the honour 
^^ of France, be included and considered/' All other details were 
sUlfnlly passed over as easy of adjustment (1). 

These unexpected overtures produced much pleasure, but 
some perplexity, in England. The Duke of Cumberland, who 
transmitted them, was eager to retain in his own hands tibe honour 
of negotiation, and the King showed no less anxiety to gratify his 
favourite son ; while, on the other hand, the Ministers trembled 
at his weU-known violence of temper, and total inexperience in 
diplomatic affitirs. It was apprehended that the secret object of 
France might perhaps be only to sow jealousies amongst the Allies, 
or to inveigle the hasty Duke into the signature of rash and ill- 
judged preliminaries. At length the Ministers consented to entrust 
the nominal negotiation to His Royal Highness ; but prevailed 
upon the King that the Earl of Sandwich, already employed as 
plenipotentiary in the Breda conferences, should be sent to head- 
quarters as the assistant (the Court phrase for dhrector) of the Duke. 
Sandwich accordingly hastened over to Holland, and had a secret 
interview at Liege with the Marquis de Puisieulx, the French 
Minister of foreign affairs. Nothing was decided between them as 
to the terms of a peace, but it was agreed to take the negotiation from 
military hands, and refer ittoaCongresstobebeldatAixlaChapelle. 

(1) Mr. Pelham to Mr. Walpole, Jnlj SO. 1747. 
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It soon appeia*ed, howey^^ that the wishes <rf 4he Allies for 
j|)eace were not sincere or not lasting. The fimpress Queen, ir- 
ritated at the conduct of the French in conunencing and urging the 
.war, was not willing to close it without some signal lrium|di, or 
solid advantage, over them. The Prince of Orange and Duke of 
Cumberland, much as they differed on other points, agreed in a 
thirst of military fame, and a consequent desire of further military 
operations. George the Second was anxious, at this period, to 
conciliate the head of the Empire ; and for this, and his other petty 
German object^, coveted either exorbitant terms of peace, or an 
indefinite prolongation of war* Thus, therefore, ttiongh Ibe first 
overtures of France had been readily welcomed,' amidst the de- 
jection of military failures and reverses, they were not cordidly 
pursued. The yneaswes to assemble the intended Congress were 
so slow and dilatory, on the part of the Allies, that the fdenipoten- 
tiaries could not meet before the ensuing year ; while, on theoifaor 
hand, theijr preparations for the next campaign were urged forward 
with unwonted activity and ardour. It plainly appeared that 
their secret object w^ to delay the negotiation until it might pro- 
ceed conjointly with Ijie military movements, and until the bril- 
liant ^successes, which they foolishly anticipated, shoold enable 
them to dictate whatever terms they pleased. 

In the British Cabinet, the prudence of Mr. Pelham, which in- 
dnoed him to sigh for peace, was always counteracted, and» in 
general, overpowered, by another more selfish prudence, that 
watched ^nd trembled at the first symptoms of Royal displeasure. 
The Puke of Newcastle, eager at all hazards to retrieve bis own 
favour with the J^ing, and inpapable of any more long-sighted views, • 
became a decided partisan and promoter of the war, and most fre- 
quently drew his reluctant broths in his train. To the Pelhams 
nearly all the other Ministers — selected, in general, for their sub* 
servience — - tamely bowed ; but not so the Earl of Chesterfield. 
From the first moment of his admission into the Cabinet, he had 
made peace the main object of his care ; he now urged the pressing 
necessity, and the excellent opening, for it, with an eagerness that 
began to alienate his sovereign, and to embroil him with his col- 
leagues. It was with great difficulty that, when Parliament met 
in October, thf discordant Ministers could concur in any expres- 
sions for the Royal Speech. Lord Marchmont, who was then in 
London, and familiar with many of the leading statesmen, relates 
in his Diary, — ^^ Lord Chesterfield told me there was as yet no 
^^ speech ; that they had put it to the Chancellor, who had desired 
^^ to know what he was to say ; that he saw he could not please 
^^ them all three, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield, and 
^' Mr. Pelham; and therefore desired hints, which as yet were not 
*^ given him. . . . That Mr. Pelbam and the Dake now conversed 

only through Mr. Stone, being apt to fall into a passion when 
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'' they conversed together; that they would surely break, if Mr. 
'^ Pelham did not think it would be the ruin of them both ; that Mr. 
" Pelham's only concern was, that he might not be personally 
'' attacked in the House of Commons j and that, provided he was 
" not made the object there, he was easy. For this end, Pitt, and 
'' the Lyttletons, and Grenvilles, must have every thing they asked; 
^^ and now held half the places in the King's gift ; and then the old 
^^ set, who hated these, came and asked when there would be no 
" more Lyttletons and Grenvilles to be pleased, that they might 
^^ have room for something ! Lord ChesterOeld added, that Mr. 
*^ Pdham had the same opinion of the Duke that we had ; and that 
^' the King had a most mortal hatred to him, worse than to any 
*' man in his dominions (i). " 

The project of ChesterOeld, in entering the Cabinet, had been to 
govern George the Second through Lady Yarmouth, as he once had 
hoped through Lady Suffolk (2). Over the one lady, as formerly 
over the other, his insinuating manners gained him an entire control; 
but, in neither case, did the King allow political power to the mis- 
tress. The assiduities of ChesterOeld, therefore, served rather to 
rouse the watchful jealousy of Newcastle than to secure his own 
ascendant. In his great public object, the peace, he could make 
no progress. In his more personal requests, he found himself no 
less thwarted by his colleagues, who had formed, as he says, a 
settled resolution, that no person should be promoted through his 
influence. This last question he brought to an issue, in the caseof 
his cousin Colonel George Stanhope, youngest son of the late Prime 
Minister, anofiScer of merit, who had distinguished himself both at 
Dettingen, and at Culloden. For him Chesterfield solicited a regi- 
ment; but, though His Majesty gave away five in' succession, 
the name of Stanhope was always omitted (3). Under these 
circumstances, " what must the world think, " said he, " but 
" that I continue in for the sake of 5000«. a year (4) ? " and, in 
^^^g January, 1 748, he formed the resolution to resign . As 

he writes to his confidential friend at the Hague : — 
^' Could I do any good I would sacrifice some more quiet to it; 
" but, convinced as I am that I can do none, I will indulge my 
" ease, and preserve my character. I have gone through plea- 
" sures while my constitution and my spirits would allow me. 
" Business succeeded them ; and I have now gone through every 
'* part of it, without liking it at all the bfetter for being acquainted 
" with it. Like many other things, it is most admired by those 

(I) Lord Marcbmont's Diary. October 27. 1747. " to his conTenation." Mr. Fox to Sir C- '*• J^Jj 

(J) " Lord Chesterfleld, who was as much for lianis. Febroarf 17. 1748. Thoogh no ^^J^J_ 

" peace u Lord Harrington, aimed at saperlor, if GhesterBeld, Fox goes on to admit that" bis Lori^ 

"not supreme power, with the King. In the " ship's province was most offensively encroacn 

" means be succeeded fully, baring gained Lady " upon" by Newcastle and Sandwich. 
" Yarmouth's good will, and bad all the help she (8) Lord Marchmont's Diary, October *[•"•» 

• " can give, toost cordially. In the end he failed and February 8. 1748. H. Fox to Sir C H. Wiiua"^ 

" entirely ; having brought Ills Majesty to no more February 17. 1748. ... 

" than civiUty, familiarity, and, perhaps, llkiog (4) Lord Hwchmottl's Diary, Deceml>er «♦. i'*'- 
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^ who know it the least. . . . Ihavebeeif behind the scenes both 
' of pleasure and of business -, I haveseeii all the coarse pulleys and 
^ dirty ropes which exhibit and move all the gaudy machines ; and 
' I have seen and smelt the tallow-candles which illuminate the 

* whole decoration, to the astonishment and admuration of the 

^ ignorant multitude Far firom engaging in opposition, as 

' resigning ministers too commonly do^ I shall, to the utmost of 
*' my power, support the King and his Government ; which I can 
' do with more advantage to them and more honour to myself 
^ when I do not receive 5000/. a year for doing it. ... . My 
' horse, my books, and my friends will divide my time pretty 

* equally ; I shall not keep less company, but only better^ for I 
' shall chuse it (1). " 

The first step of Chesterfield towards resignation was to draw 
up an able memorial, setting forth the dangers of the war^ and the 
necessity of taking serious measures to dose it ^ and finding that 
he could engage but one of his colleagues to concur in these opi- 
nions, he, on the 6th of February waited upon his Royal Master, 
and gave up the seals. The King expressed, in strong terms, 
value for his services, and regret at his departure ; hoped that he 
would not engage in opposition ; and ofTered to grant him a signal 
mark of his satisfaction by the tide of Duke (2). This, however, 
Lord Chesterfield respectfully declined. He withdrew for the 
remainder of his years to private, or at least unofficial, life ; but 
still taking, when his health allowed, a prominent part in the 
House of Lords. In 1751 , he had the honour to propose and carry 
a long required improvement, — the Reformation of the Calendar, 
—assisted by two most able mathematiciaos in the House and out 
of it, the Earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley. The error of the 
old Calendar was gross, increasing, and avowed ; yet so strongly 
upheld by popular prejudice, that many statesmen shrunk from its 
correction. Chesterfield tells us that, when he gave the Duke. of 
Newcastle, as Secretary of State, previous nqtice of his design, 
His Grace ^^ was alarmed at so bold an undertaking, and entreated 
^^ me not to stir matters that had been long quiet ^.adding, that he 
^' did not love new-fangled things ! I did not, however, yield to 
^' the cogency of these arguments, but brought in the bill, and it 
'* passed unanimously (3)." It was also the endeavour of Ches- 
terfield, by writing in some periodical papers of the day, to, pre- 
pare the minds of the people for the change ; yet their resentment 
was both deep and lasting. When, in 1754, Lord Macclesfield's 
eldest son stood a great contested election in Oxfordshire, one of 
the most vehement cries rai$ed against him was, '^Give us back 
" the eleven days we have been robbed of! '' And even several 
years later, when Mr. Bradley, worn down by his labours in the 

(1) Lord Chesterfield to Mr. Dayrolles, JfaDaary (S) Maty's Life, p. 308. 
96., Febraarj 9., February 23. 1748. (8) Lord Cbesterfleld's Characters. 
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cause of science, vras sinkiag under mortal dise^, msSnf 6t tlie 
common people ascribed his sufferings to a judgment ft*om HeaVen, 
for haying taken part in that '' impious undertaking (1) ! "' 

The pursuits of Chesterfield, in his retirement, {were riot, how- 
eyer, all praiseworthy, or even harmless. While in oflBce, either in 
Ireland or England, he had scrupulously forborne from touching 
a cartlj'but the passion remained j and, on the veryeveriing of his 
resigntition^ he went to White's, and resumed his former habits of 
deep play (2). 

It may, p€»-haps, be d6ubted, notwithstanding the plhilosophy 
with which Ghei^terfield affected to speak of ofBce and ambition', 
whether hO would have permanently persevered in bis ren6unce- 
ment of them; but, in 1752, he was attacked with an ailm'ent equally 
banefhl to the hOnouiis ofpublic, and to the enjoymerits of pi'ivate, 
life^the loss'of'hesaritig. Amidst bis riiortification at this infirmity 
he could slill^allude to it with his usuar lively flow of witi " In 
"spite of nqr strong' hereditary right t6 deadfness, how willingly 
*' would Ipart^With it to any minister, to whom hearing is often 
" disagreeable; or to aiuy fine womaiti, to whom it is often dan- 

*' gerons I have tried a thousarid infallible remedies, but all 

" without success ! But I comfort myself with the reflection 

*' . that I did not lose the power; tilt after I had yery niear lost the 
** desire, of h^tring (3)!"— But he clearly uridelrstood his altered 
situMion. * * Retirement vras my choice sfeven years ago' ; it i^ now 
" become tiiy necessary refuge. Public life atid I' are parted for 
*' ever (4).'' And accordingly, in 1757, hie vri^elyforbbrfe fi^oni pro- 
fiting by a'Bttost brilliant avenue to p6>?fer, which' openetf before 
him, as the mediator between conteridliig parties (5) . . 

Ghel»terfietd had no childreh by his nMrriage ; but an ilfeg^iWrnate 
son, bom in I782i, bad, evetf iri his t/iisieSt mbu^itentis, engaged no 
smaU ^ portion of Mi* thoughts aiHtf iitti^. Tii6 edncktiotf of that boy 
—his proficiency in classic, and stiH more in worldly, knowledge 
-^nd his conseqfuent succeiss in public life-^was always Cfeester- 
fieltf 8 favourite, andgrew, at last, hisohiy, object. But hisaiixious 
adnfionitions and exertions were by no means crowned with success. 
Philip Stanhope became a man of dee'p learning and isound sense } 
but trtterly wantin^g in' what his father so highly prized— tbe 
graces. His advancement in the worid was owing far more to his 
father's inOuence than to his own abilities; he failed as a parlia- 
mentary speaker' ; and had risen no higher in diplomacy than Envoy 
to Dresden^ when he died, in 1768. 

Froto this period, the old age of Chesterfield, until his own 
death, in 1778, was desolate and cheerless. He adopted his youth- 

(1) See Bradley's Works and Gomspondence, the groundwork for one of Voltaire's prose tslesi 
p. txxiQ.. ed. 18SS. Les OreilUs du Comte de Chesterfield. 

(2) Maly's Life, p. 807. (4) To Jlr. Itoyrolles, Hay I. tVS. 

(3) Letters to Mr. Itayrolles, April 17., Hay le., (S) SM Lord WaldeyraVe's Memoln. P* U^' 
Iwte 90. XlU, TM deaf&ess of Cbesterfleld formi 
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fid god$oii and next heir to the Earldom ; whom helbmid, hom^ 
ever, unooBgemal in temper^ and little iDclined to follow his advice. 
Accordingly, though bequeathing his estates to his successor, he 
carefuUy guarded them against waste (x dilapidation from hcHrae- 
racesyWhiehhe had always contemned, or from hisownyice— now 
toohterepentedof— high*piay. His will declares, ^^In case my said 
'^ godscm, Philip Stanhope, shaU, at any time hereinafter, keepy w 
'^ be eoneerned in koeping of, any rac^-horses, or pack of houmis ; 
^^ or reside on/e night at Newmarket, that infamous senanary (tf 
u ini^i^ and ill-maBneis> during the coarse of the races there ; 
'' or shall resort to the said races;^ or shell lose, in any one day, 
'^ at any game or bet whatsoever^ the siun of 500i. ,- then, in any 
*' of the cas^ aforesmd^ it is my express will that he, my said 
'' godson, shatt forfeit and pay, out of my estate, the sum of 5000/. , 
^' to» and f«r the use of the liiean and Chapter of Westnunster (i).'' 
This last ae»k»ee comprises a lively touch of satire. The £sa»l had 
found, 0t b^eved ftat he found, the Chapter of WesUninster of 
that day exorbitant and (praq^ing in their negotiation with him of 
hod fov ttie building of Qbesterfield House ; and he declared that he 
mm ittmrtetf their names in his will, beoause he felt sure that if 
the pennliy should- be' inemaNdv they wovdd not be remiss in daimr 

ingi^ 

U^haA appeared,, en the death of Chesterfield's son, thai he had 
soemtly maniiedv witfaoul^ bis father's consent, or even knowledge : 
aid Ihe^ widow,, upon Ghestesfield's own d^ise» published, for 
pvofily. the, wiiole> coniespondence of the Earl wi^ her late hus- 
band ; ataoi»espondence;wriU(en in the closest confidence and un- 
reaenvm,. and without the slightest idea of ever meeting the public 
ejB. It is, however, by these letters that Chesterfield's charaetep, 
as an author, must stand or fhll; Viewed- as compositions, they 
appear almost unrivaUed^ai^ models for a serious epistolary style ; 
deflff^i.ekgant, and terse^ never straining at efiect, and yet never 
h«md4nto careiessness. While constantly urging the same to* 
piesy sai great is thm^ variety of argument and illustration^.that, in 
onesense^ they appear aAways different, in another sense, always 
thesama; They have, however, incurred strong reprehension on 
two- separate grounds; firsts because some of their maxims are 
repngnuit to good morals ; and, secondly, as insisting too much 
on manners and graces, instead of more solid acquirements. On 
thefirst charge^ Ibave no defence to offer ; but the second is cer^ 
tainly erroneous, and arises only from the idea and expectation of 
finding, a general^syskm jof- education in letters that were intended 
soMI|y> for the improvement of one man. Young Stanhope was 
soffieieBlly^ incUned to^sttiiy, 'and embued with knowledge ; the 
difficulty lay in his awkward address and indifference to pleasing. 

(1) Bart of ChM(erfiel4'8 viU, <Uted Jane 4. im 
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It is against these faults^ therefore, and these faults only/that Ghes- 
terfield points his battery of eloquence. Had he found his son, on 
the contrary, a graceful but superficial triQer, his letters would, 
no doubt, have urged, with equal zeal, how vain are all accomplish- 
ments, when not supported by sterling information. In one word, 
he intended to write for Mr. Philip Stahhope, and not for any 
other person. And yet, even after this great deduction from gene^ 
ral utility, it was still the opinion of a most eminent man, bo 
friend of Chesterfield, and no proficient in the graces — the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, ''Take out the immorality, and the book should 
" be put into the hands of every young gentleman (1). " 

I now revert to Chesterfield's retirement from office. It was 
Newcastle's desire thai the vacant post might be filled by Lord 
Sandwich ; but a superior cabal in the Cabinet bestowed it upon the 
Duke of Bedford, a cold-hearted hot-headed man ; more distin- 
guished by rank and fortune than by either talent or virtue. Sand^ 
wich, however, succeedejl Bedford as head of the Admiralty, and 
was likewise despatched as plenipotentiary to Aix la Chapellc, 
Inhere the Congress did not open until the 11th of March. At 
nearly the same season, commenced the campaign. But the war 
party in England, which had hoped to win brilliant successes, and 
to dictate triumphant terms, found its reliance on the new Dutdi 
promises altogether deceived. Their stipulated contingents never 
appeared in the field ; and so far from supplying the sums they had 
undertaken, they sent to London, at this very moment, to solicit the 
loan of one milion sterling (2). Meanwhile the British resources 
were already drained and ei^austed by our own demands. We 
learn that ^^ money was never so scarce in the City, nor the stocks 
^' so low, even during the rebellion, as now; 12 per cent, is offered 
*' for money, and even that will not do (3). " 

To add to these discouragements. Marshal de Saxe proved him- 
self as superior in skill as he was in numbers to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Completely deceiving His Royal Highness by some false 
demonstrations against Breda, he suddenly concentrated his forces 
before Maestricht, which he invested on the 3d of April. The 
Austrians were driven back to Ruremond, with the loss of their 
magazines ; the Russian auxiliaries still lingered on their march 
through Franconia ; and the Dutch and English combined w^se for 
too ^eak for offensive operations. Under these circumstances^ the 
falLof Maestricht appeared certain, and the invasion of Holland 
probable. 

Thus pressed, and yielding to necessity, the British Ministers 
determined to close even with far less favourable terms than th^ 
might lately have obtained. The views of Pelham had always been 

(1) Boswell's Life. 1176, toI. iU. p. 84. ed. 1818. (3) Lord Gbesterfleldto Mr. DayrollM^ Vuckl^ 

(2) Onke of Bedford to Mr. Pelbftm, Febraary S7. 1748. 
1748. Coxe'8 Pelham. 
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pacific, and he now gathered spirit to enforce them. Newcastle 
himself, who had promoted the war, not from honest conviction, 
bat rather from jealously of Chesterfield, having prevailed over 
his rival, was no longer disinclined to peace. In April, accord* 
mgly, his Grace wrote to Lord Sandwich, declaring thaV,the King, 
unable either to check the progress of the French army, or to 
reconcile the discordant pretensions of his own Allies, had re- 
solved, without the concurrence of the other powers, to accept 
the conditions which France was disposed to grant. Sandwich 
was, therefore, instructed to conclude a preliminary treaty, com- 
bined with a cessation of arms, especially in the Netherlands ; to 
communicate the treaty to the plenipotentiaries of the Allies, and 
endeavour to obtain their concurrence ; but if they refused it, to 
sign without them (1). 

In these instructions, the Dutch Government, swayed at this 
period by the British, and by their own sense of danger, fully 
concurred. Count Bentinck, accordingly, on their part, as Lord 
Sandwich on the part of England, pursued the negotiation with 
Count St. Severin, the plenipotentiary of France ; who, however, 
feeling his vantage-ground, availed himself of it (2) . He adso hasten^ 
ed the result by threatening that the slightest delay in the ne- 
gotiation would be a signal for the French to destroy the fortifica- 
tions of Ypres, Namur, and Berg-op-Zoom, and to commence the 
invasion of Holland. The Ministers of the other powers per- 
emptorily refused to join ; but late at night of the 30th of April, 
New Style, the preliminaries were finally adjusted and signed by 
the English, Dutch, and French plenipotentiaries. The following 
were the principal articles*:— 

The renewal of all former treaties, except in such points as 
were speciGcally changed. 

The mutual restitution of all conquests in every part of the world. 

Dunkirk to remain fortified towards the land in its actual con- 
dition, and towards the sea on the footing of ancient treaties ; in 
other words, the works on that side to be demolished. 

The Duchies of Parma and Guastalla and Placentia to be assigned 
to the Infant Don Philip ; but, in case he should either die without 
issue, or succeed to the throne of Naples, Parma and Guastalla to 
revert to the House of Austria, and Placentia to the King of Sardinia. 

The Duke of Modena, and the Republic of Genoa, to be rein- 
stated in their former territories, <x>mprising the restitution of 
Finale. 

The cessions made to the King of Ssurdinia, by the treaty of Worms, 
to be confirmed, with the exception of Placentia and Finale. 

(1) Oake of Newoaf tie to the Earl of Sandvich, " 80100 way or other, from the Ha^e, he most 

April 8. 1748. 0. S. ' " hate known the substance of my InstrncUons." 

(f) " M. St. Severin, in the whole course of the Lord Sandwich to the Duke of Newcastle, May 1. 

" negotiation, knew his superiority, and made 1743. 



"use of It; and I am Tery apprehensive that 
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The Asiento if ealy to be revived for four years, the period of its 
suspension during the war. 

The articles in the treaty of 17i8, on the guarantee of the Pro- 
testant succession, and the exclusion from France of the Pi^etender 
and his family, to be confirmed and executed. 

The Emperor to be acknowledged by France in his Imperial 
dignity, and the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction to be 
renewed. 

The Duchy of Silesia and the County of Glatz to be guaranteed 
to the King of Prussia. 

With these preliminaries was also signed an act for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. 

Never, perhaps, did any war, after so many great events, and 
so large a loss of blood and treasure, end in replacing the nations 
engaged in it so nearly in the same situation as they held at first. 
Yet, notwithstanding the exhausted state of the British finances, 
and the depression wrought by the disasters in the Netherlands, 
these terms — especially the restitution of Cape Breton — ^were far 
from popular in England (1), The Ministers^ however, might 
well congratulate themselves on escaping so easily from the results 
of their own rashness. When the Ring found peace unavoidable 
on less advantagebus conditions than he had lately shrunk from, 
he testily observed, " Chesterfield told me six months ago, that it 
'* would be so;*' and the Earl himself could not refrain from 
boasting how his predictions were fulfilled. ^^ I am heartily glad,'' 
he writes, *' that the peace is made. I was for making it sooner, 
" and consequently better. I foresaw, and foretold our weakness 
*' this campaign, and would have prevented by a timely negotia- 
*' tion, last October, those evident dangers .to which it must ne- 
*' cessarily expose us, and which we have escaped more by our 
" good fortune than our wisdom. I may add, that my re- 
*^ signation made this peace, as it opened people's eyes as to the 
" dangers of the war. The Republic is saved by it from utter 
'' ruin, and England from bankruptcy (2)." 
' At the same time, however, indignation and resentment pre- 
vailed at the Courts of Turin and of Vienna. The King of Sardinia 
could ill brook the alienation of Placentia and Finale ; and the 
Empress Queen, in spite of every representation from Sir Thomas 
Robinson, notonly refused to concut* in the preliminaries (3), but 
publicly protested against them. The whole summer was con- 
sumed before these obstacles could be surmounted ; but the nego- 
tiations at Aix were still conducted by Lord Sandwich, and he 
received directions, partly from Mr. Pelham and the Government 

(1) Tlndars Hist. toI. Ix. p. 861. •• King of Prnwia ! . . . No. no, I wUl »*? Jj?, 

(«) To Mr. DayroUes, May IS. 17*8. " my head ; " etc.— may l»e seen from *o*'*°*V 

<S) Her Majesty's passionate exolamattons at th« despatches In Coxe's Boiue of Awtftat ▼<><• "^ 

aeivs— " I am neither a child nor a fool i . . Good p. 898. 

** God t how hAT« 1 1)6611 used \ . .. There is your 
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in London, and partly from the King and the Duke of Newcastle, 
who had repaired to Hanover. At length, after a tangled web of 
most wearisome discussions, a definitive treaty was signed in 
October by all the belligerent powers. This peace confirmed and 
established the^ terms of the preliminaries, — but it contained no 
stipulation on the first cause of the war, the commercial claims of 
England upon Spain ; and it was clogged with a clause most un* 
welcome to the British pride — that hostages should be given to 
France for the restitution of Gape Breton. Two noblemen of 
distinguished rank, the Earl of Sussex and Lord Cathcart, were 
accordingly selected for this purpcKse and sent to Paris. At the 
news of their arrival, Prince Charles, it is said, displayed the 
highest indignation, and exclaimed ^with more of patriotism than 
of prudence, *' If ever I mount the throne of my Ancestors, Europe 
^' shall see mc use my utmost endeavours to force France in her 
^' turo to send hostages to England (1) !" 

The definitive treaty being thus concluded, it became necessary 
for France to fulfil its engagement with regard to the expulsion of 
the youifg Pretender. — On his return from Scotland, Charles had 
been favourably received by Louis ; a burst of applause had si- 
gnalise his first appearance at the Opera ; and he found that both 
by Ring and people his exploits were admired, and his sufferings 
deplored. For some of his most faithful followers, as Lochiel and 
Lord Ogilvie, he had obtained commissions in the French service $ 
and a pension of 40,000 livres yearly had been granted him for the 
relief of the rest ; but when he applied for military succours-*^ 
nrging that a new expedition should be fitted out and placed at hia 
disposal — ^he found die Court of Versailles turn a deaf ear to his 
demands. Once, indeed, it was hinted to him by Cardinal Tencin, 
that the ministers might not be disinclined to meet his views, 
provided, in case of his success, the kingdom of Ireland should be 
yielded as a province to the Crown of France. But the high spirit 
of Charles could ill brook this degrading offer. Scarcely had Tencin 
concluded, when the Prince, starting from his seat and passionately 
pacing the room, cried out, non, monsieur lb cardinal ! toct ou rien ! 
i»oiNT DB partagb I ThcCardiual, alarmed at his demeanour, hastened 
to assure him that the idea was entirdy his own, conceived from 
his great affection to the Exiled Family, and not at all proceeding 
from, or known to. King Louis (2). 

The applications of Charles were not confined to France ; early 
in 1747, he undertook an adventurous journey to Madrid, and 
obtained an audience of the King and Queen, but found them so 
much in awe of the British Court, as to allow him only a few hours' 
stay (^). He next turned his hopes towards Frederick of Prussia. 

(1) Lockhart Papers, toI. U. p. ns. by Charles himself in his letter of Mareb is. 1747. 

(2) Ibid. p. 668. Appendix. 
(3} See a yery curious accouat of this Journey 
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lit April 1748 he despatched Sir John Graham to Berlin with in- 
structions, *' To propose, in a modest manner, a marriage with 
^* one of them. To declare that I never intend to marry but a 
" I^otestant; and, if the King refuses an alliance with him, to 
^^ ask advice whom to take, as he is known to be the wisest Prince 
*' in Europe (i)/' This scheme, however, though promising sac- 
cess for a short time, ended like the rest in failure. 

Ere long, moreover, domestic discord arose to embitter the 
coldness or hostility of strangers. Charles's brother having secretly 
quitted Paris without any previous notice to him, had returned to 
Rome and resolved to enter holy orders. With the concurrence 
of the old Pretender, and by a negotiation with the Pope, he was 
suddenly named a Cardinal, on the dd of July, 1747, the design 
being concealed from Charles until a few days before, so as to 
guard against his expected opposition (2). It is difficult to de- 
scribe with how much consternation the tidings struck the exiled 
Jacobites ; several did not hesitate to declare it of much worse 
consequent to them that even the battle of CuUoden (3). Charles 
bimseir, as he was the most injured, appeared the most atigry; he 
broke off all correspondence whatever with his brother, and his 
letters to his father from this time forward became brief, cold, and 
constrained. 

At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the French Court, though 
willing to relinquish Charles's cause, and to stipulate his exclusion 
from their territories, were not wholly unmindful of his interests 
Bor of their promises. They proposed to establish him at Friburg 
in Switzerland, with the title of Prince of Wales, a company of 
guards, and a sufficient pension. In Charles's circumstances there 
was certainly no better course to take than to accept these terms. 
But the lower he sank in fortunes the higher he thought himself 
bound to rise in spirit. He placed a romantic point of honour in 
braving the '' orders from Hanover, " as he called them, and po- 
sitively refused to depart from Paris. Threats, entreaties, argu- 
ments, were tried on him in vain. He withstood even a letter, 
obtained from his father at Rome, and commanding his departure. 
He still, perhaps, nourished some secret expectation that King 
Louis would not venture to use force against a kinsman ^ but he 
found himself deceived. As he went to the Opera on the evening 
of the 1 1 th of December , his coach was stopped by a party of FreDcb 
guards, himself seized, bound hand and foot, and conveyed, with 
a single attendant, to the state prison of Yincennes, where he was 
thrust into a dungeon, seven feet wide and eight long. After this 

• 

(1) lostractions for Sir John Graham in Charles's (S) James to Prince Charles, June 18. 1747. Se« 
wilting, and dated April 4. 1748. Stuart Papers. Appendix. 

It Is remarkable that the Oulce of Newcastle writes (9/ Mr. Hay to Mr. Edgar, Joly f6. 1747. Smn 
40 tlie Lord Chancellor, September si. 176S : " The Papers. 
**;Kingof Prussia is now arowedly the principal, 
** if not the sole, support of the Pretender and of 
«' thf Jacohile cause." Coxes Pelham. 
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pablic insolt, and a few days' confinement, he was carried to 
P^nt de BeauYOisin on the frontier of Savoy, and there restored 
to his wandering and desolate freedom (1). 

The first place to which Charles repaired npon his liberation wasr 
the Papal city of Avignon. But in a very few weeks he again set 
forlh, attended only hy Colonel Goring, and bearing a fictitious 
name. From this time forward his proceedings during many 
years are wrapped in mystery ; all his correspondence passed 
through the hands of Mr. Walters, his banker at|Paris : even his 
warmest partisans were seldom made acquainted with his place of 
abode ; and thongh he still continued to write to his father at inter- 
vals, his letters were never dated. Neither friends nor enemies at 
that tim,e could obtain any certain information of his movements 
or designs. Now, however, it is known that he visited Yenice and 
Germany, that he resided secretly for some time at Paris, that he 
undertook a mysterious journey to England in 1750> and per* 
haps another in 1752, or 1753 ; but his principal residence was in 
the territory of his friend the Duke de Bouillon, where, surround- 
ed by the wide and lonely forest of Ardennes, his active spirit 
sought in the dangerous chase of boars and wolves an image of the 
warlike enterprise which was denied him. It was not till the death 
of his father in 1766 that he returned to Rome, and became recon- 
ciled to his brother. But his character had darkened with his 
fortunes. A long train of disappointments and humiliations work* 
ingon a fiery mind, spurred it almost into frenzy, and degraded it. 
The habit of drinking, which for some years he indulged without 
restraint, seems to have been first formed during his Highland ad- 
ventures and escapes ; when a dram of wliiskey might sometimes 
supply the want of food and of rest. Thus wds the habit acquir- 
ed, and, once acquired, it continued after the cause of it had 
ceased, and ^ven grew amidst the encouragement of his exiled 
friends. The earliest hint I have found of this yice in Charles, is 
in a letter of April, 1747, addressed to Lord Dunbar, but only 
signed by the initial of the writer (2). It alleges tliat an Irish 
Cordelier, named Kelly, has of late been much in the Prince's so- 
ciety and confidence ; that Kelly loves good wine with all the 
fervour of a monk ; and that, by this means, ''His Royal Highness's 
'^ character in point of sd)riety has been a little blemished. " A 
century before, Lord Clarendon reproaches the banished loyalists 
with intemperance (3), at all times the fatal resource of poverty and 
sorrow ; but the Prince, who could not relieve them by his bounty, 
should at least have forborne from degrading them by his example. 

Still more imprudent, perhaps, was his conduct with regard to 

(t) Charles wrote a moit minute aooonnt o( this (t) Stuart Papers. See Appendix, 
transaction, in the third person ; it was published (8) Life of the Earl of Clarendon by hlnueU 
as " Lettre d'on offleier fran^is ik son ami k toI. 1. p. 868. ed. 1877. 
" Lonifres;" aiUI the MS. Is stOl amongst the 
smart Papers, 
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Miss Walkinsbaw. This lady, it is said, first became known to him 
in Scotland ; he sent for her some yiears after his return from that 
country, and soon allowed bet such dominion over him that she 
became acquainted with all his schemes, and trusted with his most 
secret correspondence. As soon as this was known in England, 
his principal adherents took alarm, believing that she was in the 
pay of the English ministers, and observing that her sister was 
housekeeper of the Dowager Princess of Wales. So much did 
they think their own safety endangered, that they despatched Mr. 
Mac Namara, one of their most trusty agents, with instructions to 
lay their apprehensions before the Prince, and to insist that the 
lady should, for some time at least, be confined to a convent. In 
answer Charles declared that he had no violent passion for Miss 
Walkinshaw, and cmAd see her removed from him without con- 
cern, but that he would not receive directions in respect to hig 
private conduct from any man alive. In vain did Mr. MacNamara 
try every method of persuasion, and frequent renewals of his argu- 
ment. Charles thought it a point of honour, that none should 
presume on his adversity to treat him with disrespect, and deter- 
mined to brave even the ruin of his interest (for such was the alter^ 
native held out to him) rather than bate one iota of his dignity. 
MacNamara at length took leave of him with much resentment, 
saying, as*he passed out, ^' What can your family have done, Sir, 
'^ thus to draw down the vengeance of Heaven on every branch 
'* of it through so many ages (1) ? " — Upon his report, most of the 
remaining Jacobite leaders, irritated at their Prince's pride, and 
soon afterwards won over by the splendid successes of Iiord 
Chatham, seized the op))ortunity to break off all connexion with 
the exiles, and ta rally in good earnest round the reigning 
family. 

In a former chapter I have described the person and manner of 
Charles as he appeared in youth ,- let me now add a portrait of hino in 
his later years. An English lady, who was at Rome in 1770, 
observes, ^' The Pretender is naturally above the middle size, 
^* but stoops excessively,- he appears bloated and red in the face; 
'^ his countenance heavy and sleepy, which is attributed to his 
'* having given into excess of drinlqng: but when, a iyoung man, 
^^ he must have been esteemed handsome. His complexion is of 
^* the fair tint, his eyes blue, his hair light brown, and the contour 
^^ of his face a long oval ; he is by no means thin, has a ncAle 
^' person, and a graceful manner. Hiss dress was scarlet laced 
^^ with broad gold lace; he wears the blue riband outside ofhiscoat, 
'^ from which depends a, cameo, antique, as lai^e as the palm of 
^' my hand ; and he wears the same garter and motto as those of 
^' the noble order of St. George in England. Upon the whole, he 

(1) Dr. Kinf's Anecdotef , p. KfT. 
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^ haft a ndancboly, noKvlified appearance. Two gentlemen con-< 
^^ ataatly attend him ; they are of Irish extraction, and Roman 

^^ Catholics yon may be snre At Princess Palcstrina's 

^^ he asked me if I understood the g^me of tarrocbi, which they 
^^ were ahout to play at. I answered in the negative ; upon which, 
'^ taking the pack in his hands, he desired to know if I had ever 
^^ seen such odd cards. I replied, that they were very odd indeed. 
^^ He then displaying them said, here is every thing in the world 
^* to be fOHud in ttiese eards — ^the sun, moon, the stars -, and here, 
'^ says he (throwing me a card), is the Pope; here is the Devil ; 
*'^ and, added he, there is but one of the trio wanting, and you 
^' know who that should be ! I was so amazed, so astonished, 
'^ though he spoke this last in a laughing, good-humoured manner, 
^^ that I did not know which way to look ; and as to a reply, I 
^^madeiione(l). 

In hia youth Gbarlea, aa we have seen, had formed the resolu- 
tion of marrying onfy a Protestant prinqess -, however, he r^nained 
single during the greater part of his career, and when in 1 754 he 
was urged by his father to take a wife, he replied, ^* The unworthy 
^^ beliaviour of eertain ministers, the 10th of December, 1748, has 
*^ put it out of my power to settle any where without honour or 
^^ interest being at stake ; and were it even possible for me to 
^^ find a place of abode, I think our family have had sufferings 
'* enough, which vrill always hinder me to marry, so long as in 
^* misfortune, for that would only conduce to increase misery, or 
^' subject any of the family that should have the spirit of tiieir 
*^ father to be tied neck and heel, rather than yield to a vile mi- 
^^ ni8try(3)." NeYertfaeles8inl772,attheageoffifty*two, Charles 
espoused a Roman Catholic, and a girl of twenty, Ihrihcess Louisa 
of Stolberg (3}. This union proved as unhappy as it was ill as- 
scNrted. Charles treated his young wife with very little kindness. 
He a]q)ears, in flict, to have contracted a disparaging opinion of 
her sex in general ; and I have found, in a paper of his writing 
about that period, ** As for men, I have studied them dosely ; and 
" were I to live till fourscmre, I could scarcely know them better 
^^ than now : but as for women, I have thought it useless, they 
^* being so mudi more wicked and impenetrable (4)/' Ungenerous 
and ungrateful words! Surely, as he wrote them, the image of 
Plora Macdonald should have risen in his heail and Restrained his 
hand! 

The Count and Countess of Albany ([such was the title they bore ) 

• 

(1) Letten from Italr bT ^^ Enyllshvomaa (8) Her mother, Princess Stolberg, snrTiTed til 

(■rs. Miller), London, 1776, toI. ii. p. 198. This 1826. I was once introduced to her at Frinnkfort, 

description of ChariesV countenance well agrees and fonnd her in extreme old age, still lively and 

with the portrait taken in 1776 by Ozias Humphry, agreeable. It is singular that a man born eighty- 

fi which an engraring ^Is given in the Cnlloden Ove years after the Chevalier should hare seen 

Papers, p. 9X7. • his mother-in-law. 

(t) Prince Charles to Mr. Edgar, March 24. 17U. (4) Stuart Papers, Orlg. In French. See Ap^ 

Stuart Papers. pendix. 
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lived together daring several years at Ftoence, a harsh hasband 
and a faithless wife ; until at length, in 1780, weary of constraint, 
she eloped with her lover Alfieri. . Thus left alone in his old age, 
Charles called to his house his daughter by Miss Walkinshaw, and 
created her Duchess of Albany^ through the last exercise of an ex- 
piring prerogative. She was born about 1760, and survived her 
father only one year. Another consolation of his dotage was a 
silly regard, and a frequent reference, to the {Nrophecies of Nostra- 
damus, several of which I have found among his (mpers. Still 
clinging to a visionary hope of his restoration, he used always to 
keep under his bed a strong box with 12,000 sequins, ready for the 
expences of his journey to England, whenever he might be called 
thither (1 y. In 1785^ Charles returned to Rome with his daughter. 
His health had long been declining, and his life more than once 
despaired of ; but in January, 1788, he was seized with a paradytic 
stroke, which deprived him of the use of one half of the body, and 
he expired on the 30th of the same month (2).* His funeral rites 
were performed by his brother the Cardinal, at Frascati (3), but his 
coffin was afterwards removed to St. Peter's at Rome. JBeneath 
that unrivalled dome lie mouldering the remains of what was once 
a brave and gallant heart ; and a stately monument from the chisel 
of Canova, but at the charge, as I believe, of the House of Hanover, 
has since arisen to the Memory of James the Third, Charles the 
Third, and Henry the Ninth, Kings of ENGLAND—naines which an 
Englishman can scarcely read without a smile or a sigh ! Often at 
the present day does the British traveller turn from ^ the sunny 
height of the Pincian, or the carnival throngs of the Corso, to gaze 
in thoughtful silence on that sad mockery of human greatness, 
and that last record of ruined hopes ! The tomb before him is of 
a race justly expelled ; the magniGcent temple that cnslnnnes it is 
of a faith wisely reformed ; yet who at such a moment would 
harshly remember the errors of either, and might not join in the 
prayer even of that erring church for the departed exiles : reqcuss- 

CANT IN pace! 



Thus ended a party, often respectable for generous motives, 
seldom for enlarged views or skilful designs* In their principles 
the Jacobites were certainly mistaken. They were wrong ia 
shutting their eyes to the justice, necessity, and usefulness of the 
Revolution of 1688. They were wrong in struggling against the 

(1) Despatch of .Sir Horace Mann, Noveml^er 80. Old and New Style, concealed bis death darlog the 

1T79. MS. night, and asserted that» he had died at n\n9 

(J) The date publicly assigned was the aist of o'clock the next morning. This was told me l>y 

January ; but I have been informed that he really Cardinal Caccia Piatti, at Rome, who had heard U 

died on the 80th ; and that his attendants, disliking from some of the Prince's household, 
the omen, as the anniversary of King Charles's (3) Letter from Rome (Annual Register, vol* x^l* 

xecution, nut with jftanding the dilTerence of the p. 28o.}. 
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bmeficent sway ot the House of Hanover. They were wrong in 
seeking to impose a Roman Catholic head upon the Protestant 
Chnrehof Enghind. Bnt we, on onr part, should do well to re- 
member that the Revolntionof 1688 was not sought but forced upon 
OS — that its merit consists partly in the reluctance with which it 
was embraced — that it was only an exception, though fully justified 
by the emergency, from the best safeguard of liberty and order, 
the principle of hbebditaey right. Can there be a greater proof 
of the Talue of that principle, than the firmness which so many 
hundred thousands, under the name of Jacobites, continued to 
ding to it for so many years after its infraction ? And what wise 
statesman would willingly neglect or forego an instrument of Go- 
y^mmenlso easily acquired, so cheaply retained, and so power- 
fully felt? 

How soon, on the decay of the Stuart cause, other discontents 
mi cabds arose, the eloquent Letters of Junius — embalming the 
petty insects — are alone su£Bcient to attest. In these nO great 
principles were inyolyed ,* but ere long, the battle of parties came 
to be fought on American ground ; and, under the second Pitt, the 
etfotts of the Jacobites were succeeded by the fiercer and more 
deadly struggle of the Jacobins, indeed, in the whole period since 
the Revolution to the present hour, there has not been a single 
epoch pure from most angry partisanship, unless it be the short 
a^piiniftration of Chatham. This unceasing din and turmoil of 
factions — ^this'eternal war that may often tempt a gentler spirit, 
like Lord Falkland's, to digh forth '^ Peace, peace, peace ! " has 
also provoked attacks from the most opposite quarters against our 
admirable system of tempered freedom. The favourer of despo- 
tism points to the quiet and tranquillity which are sometimes 
enjoyed under unlimited Kings. ^' Endeavour," cries the Re- 
publican, ^* to allay the popular restlessness by conceding a larger 
measure of popular control.'' Between these two extremes there 
lies a more excellent way. May we never, on the plea that con- 
flagrations often rage amongst us, consent to part with that noble 
flame of liberty which warms and cherishes the nations, vhile— a 
still higher blessing — it enlightens them! Let us, on the other 
hand, not be unmindful of the fact, that the wider the sphere of 
popular dominion, the louder does the cry of faction inevitably 
grow; and that the unreasonableness of the demands rises in the 
same proportion as the power to arrest them fails. The truth is, . 
that so long as ignorance is not allowed to trtoiple down education 
and intellect — that is, so long as order and property are in any 
degree preserved, so IcMig it is still possible to make complaints 
against ^^the privileged few." Any thing short of anarchy may 
be raQed at as aristocracy. 

For ourselves who, turning awhile from the strife and conten- 
tion of the hour, seek to contemplate the deeds of the mighty dead, 
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let us always endeaTOor to approadi thfm reveventiaUy aod eataii* 
ly, as judges, not as partisans. I know not indeed that it is needt 
ful, or even desirable — ^not at least for men engaged in aelive life 
-^to divest themselves of all their feelings for the present, while 
reviewing the transactions of the past. He who does not fed 
strongly, has no right to act strongly in state affairs; and why 
should he who feels strongly, and who wishes to spea]£ sincerely, 
suppress and glide over in his writings those principles which guide 
and direct him in his life? Bnt with equal sincerity that those 
principles ar;e avowed and professed whenever reference happens 
to occur to them — with the same spirit as that in which the vene- 
rable Head of our Law may revert from a debate in the Lorda to a 
trial in the Court of Ghaneery^^ let us, when commenting on by* 
gone days — ^when the public welfare can no longer call, as we eon- 
cei ve, for vehement expressionSy or be served l^ decisive measures 
-^earnestly resolve and strive to give every paraop and every party 
their due, and no more than their due. Thus alone can we attain 
the noble aim of History, ^^ Philosophy teaching by examplep;'*^ 
thus alone can we hope to inform the minds of others, and to obsuitea 
and exalt our own ;'^thus alone, after party plaudits are stilled 
in death, may we yet aspire to the meed of honouvaUlQ ham I 
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EXTRACTS 
THE STUART PAPERS. 



The Stuart papers are now deposited at Gamberland Lodge, Windsor. 
Preyioasto 1717 there are comparatively few, but in that year there begins 
a regular and voluminous series of letters, according to their dates. There 
is also a large mass of papers, thrown together without any arrangement 
at all. In fact, the whole collection is now in very great disorder, and 
therefore much less available for historical research. I looked in vain for 
the important letter of Lord Oxford in September, 1716, which was seen 
by Sir James Mackintosh at Carlton House ; nor coold I find a very curious 
document, which is mentioned in the minutes of the Commissioners, as 
having been laid before them; it was in the hand-writing of Charles Edward, 
and declared that he had secretly come to London in 1750, and there re- 
nounced the Roman Catholic religion ! 

In justice to Mr. Glover, his Majesty's private librarian, to whose cour- 
tesy and attention I was much indebted during my researches, I am bound 
to add that the present disorder of the papers is not at all, I believe, owing 
to his fault : they are precisely in the same state as when they were first 
delivered over to his charge. 

These papers eontain somo very important documents , and much rub- 
bish. Amongsi the latter I may mention a prodigious nuiiiber of old hiUs 
of fare.I Take the following as a specimen : -^ 

souPER nu ROI. 

10 Sepiembn ITSS. 

Un potage. 

Une fricasste de pigeons. 

Un ragoiit depieds de veau. 

Mouton r6ti. 

Un diapon, deux pigeons. 

Une tourte. 

Un flan. 

S. A. R.(l), un potage, un poulet gras. 

M. le Due (2), un potage, deux Ecossaises. 

(Signed) Bouli&on. 

(0 Giitrl6» Edward. (3) Cardinal Fork. 
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The (wo that follow I picked out from a large heap of papers in Charles 
Edward's possession : — 

'* A sanoiraary yiew of the prophecies of Nixon , Shipton, and Nostrada- 
mus, to be yet accomplished ; " — the first being, '^ The Kings of Pr. and 
Sw. will at last prevail upon Fr. to assist the P." (Prince.) 

'' List of men supposed loyal and rich) chiefly in London." 

The names in the list are such as these : — 
** Wm. Birch, Druggist. 

*' Tim. Mathews, Confectioner, Watling Street, '* 
etc. etc. 

From these papers I shall now proceed to give such extracts as may serve to 
confirm or elucidate my narrative. 
January, 1836. M. 

DUKE OF BERWICK'S LETTERS TO THE PRETENDER. 

(Extracts.^ 

St. Germainty Oct, 26. 1712. 

I ^as yesterday at Versailles, where I dined with M. de Torcy, with 
whom I had no long conversation, by reason that there was cohseil de 
depeches immediately after dinner, and the public ministers had had their 
audiences in the morning. However^ by the short discourse. I found he 
was of opinion the English ministry would not open itself more clearly at 
present, but that he had written to Abb6 Gaultier to let him know ^our 
Majesty's just apprehensions, in order to see what effect it would have. 
He^also told me that St. John had opened himself to the Abb6^ and desired 
to know what Whigs had been in correspondence with your Majesty, that 
matters might be concerted accordingly. Your Majesty's answer to M. de 
Torcy upon that point was very generous and just, and ought to have a good 
effect with the present ministry, who by that will see they run no risk in 
trusting your Majesty. . . 

51. Germaintj JVo«. 4. 1712. 

M. de Torcy told me two days ago, at Versailles, that Mr. Harley had 
writ him word that your Majesty had sent lately into England some pickles, 
whose behaviour very much embarrassed the government. 1 told him 
that I believed it was a mistake, but that you were- not master of all the 
Jacobites' actions and discourses, which very often were indiscreet : he told 
me he would write to your Majesty of it. 

May 12. 1713. 

Abb6 Gaultier is arrived. He assures me that M. 01«ron(Oxford) 

has a great mind to serve M. Rauoourt (James), and will do it effectually, 
as' soon as Mr. Porray ( the Peace ) has had a little ti|;ne to settle his oon- 
oerns with Mrs. AleuQon (England) ; and that there may be no mistakes on 
either side, he does intend to send an attorney (envoy) to M. R'anoourt 
(James), to stay with him till this affair be settled. But he still desires 
that it may be imparted to nobody alive, by reason of Mr. Walker (the 
Whigs) and Mr. Home (Hanover). 

He also says that the ablest physicians advise Mr. Robinson (James) to 
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take the air in the fine season, for it will both divert him and hinder the 
ill homours gathering, which would qnite rain his health. Mr. Allain*8 
ooantry house (Germany) is very pleasantly situated, and the air is good, 
but he had better take into his company, before he parts, Mr.^dulegne 
(Secorilj^), who, it is hoped,* will soon arrive from Yalmont (Utrecht). 

May 29, 1713. 

J'ai fori press6 M. Waters (Gaullier) de savoir oe queM. Oleron (Oxford) 
conseilleraita ses Messieurs de faire en cas que M. Albert (Anne) vienne k 
faire banqueroute, avant que d'avoir r6g]6 ses cemptes avec M. Remain 
(the restoration of James) ; ii m*a assur6 qu'il etait dans les meilleures dis- 
positions du monde de leur rendre service, et que M. de Sabl6 (Bolingbroke) 
6tait aussi de concert 2ivec lui pour seconder Tintention od est Albert (Anne) 
de payer ses dettes, mais que v^ritablementron ne lui avait point donn6 
d'instructions en ce cas-la ; qu'il lui paraissait si raisonnable de decider 
quelqne chose sur cela, qu*il presserait Messrs. Oleron etSabl6 (Oxford and 
Bolingbroke) de le faire, dto qu'il aurait ^tt rendre visite k M. Alen^n 
(England), auprdsdequi il se doit rendre incessamment. Que jusqu'&ce que 
M. Porray (the Peace) filt arriv6 chez lui, il n'^tait pas possible que Ton 
piit traiter k fond, mais que pr^sentement M. Porray (the Peace) 6tant ar- 
rive, on allait travailler s^rleusement sur les affaires de M. Remain (the 
restoration of James) . 

Fit^'amet, July 31. 1713. 

The chief point is to get Oleron (Oxford) to speak plain, and go now 
heartily aud quickly to work, for fear of M. Alberts (Anne's) breaking 
before he pays his debts. ..... I hearM. Sabl6 (Bolingbroke) and Oleron 

have been of late a little cold, but I hope and believe their cbmmon inte- 
rest will make up all again. 

FitxjameSf Aug, 22. 1713. 

• 

I am sorry Mr. Lesley. (1) has begun with speaking to your Majesty 
about religion, but I hope that after the first attempt he will give it over, 
though it had been better he had never opened his mouth on that chapter. 

St. Cermaint, Aug, 18. 1713. 

The chief point will be to persuade M. Albert (Queen Anne) ; though 
really, if th^ gentlemen mean honestly, they ought, in my opinion, to 
take hold of the overture made, or find out some other. It is long and hard 
to put in a letter the whole proposition, but this is the substance : That 
M. Raucourt (James) should appear with M. Albert the very day of. 
M. Puisieux's arrival (meeting of parliament) , and that M. Albert should 
give M. Gassel (House of Lords) and Ganaple (House of Commons) jointly 
an account of his agreement with M. Raucourt, and desire both their con- 
currence in the matter. I believe it would be such a surprise that neither 
of these two gentlemen would say no, and I make no doubt but M. Arthur 
(the English), who is naturally very fickle, would immediately give into 
it with as much joy as he has formerly shown on the like occasions ; besides 
(hat M. Raucourfs being seen with M. Albert, will quite determine the 
matter. Mr. Belley told me a great many reasons, too long for a letter ; 

(0 James's Protestant Chaplain, a pious and worthy man. It appears that the Pre- 
tender would not even bear any argument in favour or the Church or England! 
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but tbis mtam to me an easier iray of bringliig tike matter about than 
going to law with Home (the Elector), or cringing to gain M. PuiBienx 
(the Parliament), who is often out of humour, and hard to be brought to a 
right temper^ 

M. Orbec (Ormond) has had long conversations with M.Oleron (Oxford) ; 
bat this latter never would come to a determination, though pressed very 
home by the other. He is a man so dark and incomprehensible, that 
one is often tempted to believe him a knave at the bottom, were it not that 
Mr. Walter (the Whigs), Home (the Elector), and Malbranch (Marlborough) 
will never make up with him. 

Si. Germaintf Mareh it, 1Y14. 

Mr. Belley has had a letter from Mr. Malbranch's friend (Marlborough) 
at Mr. Foster's house. I will*send your Majesty, on Tuesday, the originals, 
though you will find little more than verba et voces, according to that 
gentleman's usual custom. 

St, Germains, Xareh^H. I7l4. 

M. de Torcy sends your Majesty the letters he has received from £ng-> 
land : they jpua on still in the same style about the religion, but that 
confirms me in the opinion that no answer is ever to be made on that 
subject. Truly, all this looks ill ; for after two or three years' negotiation, 
to propose at last an impossible thing, is what we call une querelle d'Al- 
lemand : however, ^e must keep fair with them, for there is no remedyi 
but one must, at the same time, endeavour to get other friends to work, 
who will not speak of unreasonable, as well as impracticable, conditions. 

St. Germans, April 20. I7i4. 

M. Orbec (Ormond) has at l^st spoken plain to M. Albert (Anne), and 

they are both Agreed to bestir themselves in behalf of M. Rauoonrt 

(James). 

St, Chrm0in$f Maiy c» itm. 

M. Talon (Torcy) has had letters (torn Jeannot (Iberville) and Waters 
(Gaultier), which he intends to send unto M. Raucourt (James) by a mes- 
senger on purpose ; so 1 shall only hint here, that for all M. Waters 
(Gaultier) formerly assured Oleron (Oxford) and Sabl^ (Bolingbroke) 
would never hearken, unless Raucourt (James) made up with Roland 
(became a Protestant), he now writes word that both these gentlemen have 
aissured him that after Albert (Anne), they will never serve nor have any 
other master but Mr« Robinson (James)- 

St* GermaifUi May ii,i1i4, 

M. Orbec (Ormond) continues in his good intentions for M.'Rauconrt 
(James), but he enters not into atiy particulars how he will render him 
service. Something was said of M. Roland (becoming a Protestant), but he 
Seemed not peevish upon the matter. M. Robinson's (James's) affiiirs do 
not seem to be at present very current, but yet when one puts all together, 
I think Aey have a better prospect, provided M. Albert (Anne) doed not 
leave him too soon in the lurch. 

Camp before Barcelona, August 28. I7i4. 

I have been mightily concerned to hear the Princess of Denmark (Queen 
Anne) is fallen into an apoplexy, and I am in the greatest impatience t9 



Iffliitf bi radnviml) Ibr l fear your Majest/s measutes cannot bd 
raady, and I very muoh fear Hanover, the Whigs, Lord Ghnrchill (the 
Dake vf MlirlhoroDgh), and the Treasurer, have taken their measures. 
On« woald even think that the fit of apoplexy is not natural ; for, a little 
bifort, Lord Ghurehill and Bothmar arrive in England. The Treasurer is 
as gHMHa irillain as Lord Sunderland was. 



LOfiD BOLlNdBROlE TO JAMBS. 

FMif, JMyflS.lTli. 

Sia, 

Ycum Mvinti «l thia place judging it impossible, by letter, to set 
matters in so fiiU and just a light before your eyes as the nicety and 
lApiHatiee of the present conjuncture require, the bearer of these packets 
has the ImMmr to attend your Majesty. 

I thiidi iii however, my duty to make a deduction of what has past sinod 
ftiy arrival here ; to point out to your Majesty the mischiefs, and ttie causes 
of tlieiii> whidi your service labours under; and the remedies which appear 
necesMiry , and in yoar power to take. 

Thediy I arrived I saw Afir. In (nes), and put into his hands all that you 
haA bM^ pleased to entrust me with. 1 soon found a general expectation 
gone abroad that your Majesty was to undertake somewhat immediately; 
and 1 was not a little concerned to hear, in two or three places, and among 
women over their tea, that arms were provided and ships got ready ; but 
I oonfess I was struck with concern when I knew in such a manner as is 
to be depended upon, and as I beg your Majesty to depend upon, that the 
factor of Lawrence (King George) in this country knew of the little arma- 
maiity Add bad sent advices of it home ; that the Court in Maryland (Eng- 
land) were in the resolution of conniving till the enterprise should be gone 
tpoa, and made no doubt, by this means, of crushing the whole at once ; 
that ships are cruising on tfie coast, and that they are under private 
Olden to observe, and even to search, when that shall appear necessary, 
all ^esqds which pass. 

I was preparing on Sunday to send your Majesty these accounts, and to 
despatdi Mr. Buck, when Mr. In (nes) came to me, and brought with him 
a man who bad delivered your Majesty's letter to him, and the note you 
was pleaasd to. write to me. Mr. In (nes) told me at the same time, that 
though be was referred by you. Sir, to this person for the particulars of the 
message which he brought, yet that he could get nothing distinct nor ma- 
terial out of him ; that he seemed very unwilling to come to ime, but that 
he had obliged him to it, and hoped I should be better informed by him. 

This proceeding, as well as the man's character — for Mr. In (nes) told 
me he was an Irish friar *-< did not prepossess me much in his favour, or 
bring me to think our friends would be mad enough to trust him; but that 
I might neglect nothing which could any way relate to your service, 1 re- 
solved to see him. He staid with me near an hour ; 1 heard him with all 
the patience possible, and asked him several leading questions, but could 
gei nothing out of him, except his having seen Charles (Ormond), more 
than what tiie Dutch gazettes and the flying post inform us of every week. 
He seemed very eager to get something out of me, asked me not a few 
IHipsvluieBt questions, and had the impudence to tell me that he met me 
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<ni the road from Bar ; whidi ooald not be (me, aooording to hid own a&» 
ooant : in a word, I caoght him in several contradictions, and can make 
no other judgment bat this, in which yonr servants here ail agree with 
me, that if he is not a spy, he is at best one of those little fellows who thnist 
themselves into business, and who, without having merit to be entrusted, 
or capacity to inform, think to supply both by being forward and impudent. 

1 dined with Monsieur de 24, 19, 22, 8, 27 (Torcy) yesterday, and gave 
him an account of this incident, of your last resolutions, and of what I 
heard from Martha (£ngland),which agrees with his accounts. He does 
himself the honour to write to you, and your Majesty will see, by what he 
writes, that it is impossible the message which the friar pretends to bring 
from Charles should be true, Charles (Ormond) having, to the person who 
belongs to Harry (King of France) in Margarets country (England), given 
a different answer, and mentioned another time. 

Upon all this I beg your Majesty to reflect, as well as upon what I hnm- 
biy offered to your consideration, when I attended you myself. It is 
evident, that in Margaret's country things are not ripe ; that at least yon 
cannot tell with certainty whether they are so or not ; that the secret is 
divulged ; that in the present method, the correspondence wants that pre- 
ciseness and exactness which is indispensably necessary ; and, lastty, that 
Harry (King of France) has not yet spoken clearly, whether he wiU not, 
in some manner or other, give a private assistance now, and perhaps a 
public one hereafter. 

The first, second, and fourth of these reflections will be answered by 
sending the person intended to be sent with your first orders ; and by con- 
tinuing to employ such men as he, such as have capacity equal to the 
business, and to whose honour yonr own safety, and that of so many per* 
sons as are concerned, may be trusted. 

The third of these reflections is to be answered by preparing at another 
place for the transportation of your person, whilst all the appearances 
continue as they are at the 13, 6, 25, 22, 10 (Havre), and as soon as Ralp 
(Berwick) arrives, measures shall be taken for this purpose. 

When he arrives, we shall be able to speak with more certainty on the 
fifth head. I will not venture to advance too far, but 1 have mndi 
greater hopes from Harry (France) than you. Sir, seemed to entertain ; and 
if you are well served, you will in my conscience meet with support. 

As I have nothing before my eyes but a true zeal for your service, so. 
Sir, I hope you will please to accept of my faithful endeavours, and to 
excuse any error in my conduct from the sincerity of my intentions. 

I neither subscribe, nor write in plain words, for greater security. 

Tuesday,' 23d July, 1715. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

Parit^AuguttZ. 1715. 

It is matter of the greatest satisfaction to me to find that yonr Majesty 
is pleased to accept of my sincere endeavour to serve yon. If I have any 
uneasiness, it is only on this account — that I am sensible my best ser- 
vices will fall infinitely short of^those which so much grace and goodness 
deserve. Permit roe to add these faint expressions of the sense I have of 
yonr Majesty's last favour to what I said in my letter writ this roomuig; 
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and to assure your Majesty, Uiat no heart can be more Tall of duty , of zeal> 
of gratitude. 

As soon as the two gentlemen arrived, by whom 1 received the honour 
of your Majesty's of the 26th of last month, and the paper brought from 
Maryland (England), I writ to Monsieur Talon (Torcy) and enclosed the 
letter for him which came with a flying seal. He answered me the next 
day, expressed the satisfaction he had, added that Harry (King of France) 
was very much prepared to receive favourably Vrhat Tshould have to repre- 
sent, and concluded by assuring me qWon aurasoin de (aire preparer 
la voiture en lieu oi^ elle ne donnera point de soup f on. 

My next care was to despatch 8, 6, 17, 10^ 22, 19, 18, iO (Cameron) 
17, 25, 22, 22, 6, 27 CMurray)could not have gone without giving too much 
umbrage, because of his known habits and intimacy in Maryland. Besides 
which he is of indispensable and daily use here, and in the last place the 
former is better than any person acquainted in the place to which he is 
sent and will have the utmost credit with the people. 

1 judged this measure to be absolutely necessary, not only to prevent 
any mistake and precipitate measure, but also to keep up the spirit there, 
and to account for the delay here. He will be soon back again, and 
Charles (Ormond) shall have notice of his journey, so that he may be pre- 
pared to confer with him at his return. 

After tbisKalph (Berwick) came from the country on a letter which I writ 
to him, and we went over Uie whole contents of the papers brought, and 
every other point which our thoughts suggested to us. I think we con- 
curred in our opinions on every head. The first steps we agreed to take 
was to show the Court of 11, 22, 6, 18, 8, 10 (France), how practicable, 
how morally certain, the enterprise would prove if it was avowed and sup- 
ported with 11, 19; 22, 8, 10, 23 (forces) ; to insist therefore, in your name, 
and in the names of all those from whom 1 have authority to speak, and 
sore we deserve to be believed in a matter where we venture so deeply, 
that they should be granted, and in that case to answer for events, as far as 
in cases of this nature they can be answered for. After this conference 
Ralph returned home, and Talon came to town. 

Talon takes so affectionate a part in every thing which relates to your 
Majesty's interest, talks so freely with me concerning the difficulties which 
arise here, and is so very frank in endeavouring to remove them, that I 
thought it best to consider with him, and to take his advice concerning 
the best use which we could make of these papers for your Majesty's 
service. 

He desired he might be fully and particularly instructed in the whole 
state of the affair, and took upon him with these arms the proper efforts 
in the proper places; producing or concealing, as at different times and 
with different characters, would best conduce to the great end. 

1 have therefore sent in the papers whereof I enclose copies, and the person 
who is intrusted between him and me will explain and enforce the whole 
to him by word of mouth. 

1 dare not promise much ; but thisl may venture io say, that the people 
here endeavour to f^el Margaret's (England's) pulse, and determine to guide 
themselves as that rises and falls. Cod forbid that your Majesty should 
neglect any favourable opportunity, or throw away any reasonable prospect 
which may ofier themselves, in expectation of assistance from thence; or of 
any other circumstance whatsoever. 

II. 20 
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But till things are ripened in Maryland yoa cannot answer it to yoarseU, 
to year faithful servants, to the present age» nor to posterity, if yoo act; 
and as those things ripen, these will ripen too. Forgive a freedom which 
proceeds from a warm zeal for your service, Sir, and a thorough conviction, 
that the preservation or eternal ruin of my country depends on the person 
and conduct of your Majesty. 

Nothing farther can be said of 11, 22, 6. 18, 8, 10 (France), till I have 
some answer from Talon, which I expect about the middle of the week ; 
and nothing farther can be said of Margaret till Bevil or some other person 
come from thence. 

I am sorry Mr. Dicconson has yet no despatch from roe, but 1 will not 
lose time on my part, and indeed a letter which I have just now seen 
from the water- side shows that no time is to be lost. The answer from 
Thomas (King of Sweden) is not yet come ; we continue in hopes it will be 
favourable. 

It is certain that the factor of Leonard deals with 19, 22, 16, 10^ 6, 18, 
23 (Orleans). They have had, I believe, very lately a private meeting. 
I gave notice in the proper place, And took care that it should get to the 
ears of Humphrey (Orleans). 

The moment the gentlemen who goes with my packets to Marly returns, 
I shall do myself the honour to write again. 

I ask pardon if I have said -too little or too much in any instance; for 
besides not being extremely well, I have been hurried with so much bu- 
siness, that I may easily have fallen into some mistake. I am, with all 
possible respect, etc. 



LORD BOLINGBHOKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Parit, August 5. t715. 

Impatience, Sir, in your circumstances, is unavoidable; and you would 
not be what you are, was you exempt from it. I wish to God the nature 
of the affairs we have in hand admitted of so swift a progress as to satisfy 
{his impatience ; but that is not to be expected. In the mean while I 
must be humbly of 'opinion that they improve every day; and. that the 
event of things will justify the advice given you from Margaret (England). 

Delafaye is returned from Marly. Talon (Torcy) received the papers, 
reads them to-day with Harry, and makes me hope to receive on Wednes- 
day, when he comes to town, something satisfactory. I shall not fail to 
despatch to you on Thursday. 

I own to you, Sir, I look on the first part of the lady's letter to be the pro- 
duct of her own brain : was it otherwise, was the personshepretends to write 
from in the sentiments she expresses, he has, with great dexterity, brought 
himself into such circumstances, that I do not see the use he might be of 
to you. It is, however, certainly right to disgust nobody, to hear every 
thing, to receive every body, and to believe things and to trust persons 
with great caution. 

It would be of mighty use if the alarm of your Majesty^s design to em- 
bark this summer could be stifled. I take what measures I can for that 
purpose. 
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COPS D£ LA LETTRE D£ MILORD BOLINGBROKE A M. Dfi TORGT. 

Ao^iy 1715. 

Je voas envoie, Monsieur, an m6moire qnl vpas mettra aa fait de tontes 
DOS affaires. Voas y verrez les sentimens de nos amis tr^s-naKvement 
eiprim^s, aassi bien que leurs r^solations. Ge ne sont pas les sentimens de 
deux on troisparticaliers ; ce ne sont pas des opinions donn^es a la hate ; ce ne 
sent pas des relations inspir^es par la seale passion, et capables par con- 
sequent de se dissiper aussi l^g^rement. Ge sont, aa contraire, les sen- 
timens des meilears coears ei des meiUears tStes da pays d'ou ce m^moire 
Yient ; fond6s sar des observations certaines, et sur des avis surs de toates 
les provinces da royaume. Ce sont des opinions prise avec flegme, apr6s 
ane mtare deliberation ; ce sont des resolutions de gens d'honneur, les ca- 
racteres desquels r^pondront assez d*eux, comme il est assez connu qulls 
sont en etat de r6pondre de tout ce parti qui se distingue par le nom de 
Toris. 

Yous ne seriez pas pea fdche de voir echouer une entreprise, la ruine 
de laquelle entratnera oelle de tout ce que la France a d*amis en Angle- 
terre, et livrera ce pays k jamais entre les mains de vos plus cruels en- 
nemis. 

II ne tient qu^au Hoi d*f}n assurer le succes. J*ose dire qu'il lui sera plus 
facile de retablir le fils, qull n*etait aux etats d'HoUande de detroner le 
pftre. 

Je ne pretends pas entrer en des raisonnemens pour montrer combien il 
s'agit on de la gloire de sa Majeste ou de Tinteret de la France, dans celte 
affaire. Vous savez et I'un et Tautre mieux que moi. 11 me suQira de 
vous dire que si le roi veat songer au retablissement du Chevalier, Dieu 
lui en a donne les moyens, en form^nt la conjoncture la plus heureuse qui 
Alt jamais ; que tout est pret chez nous ; que je me fais fort d'en concerter 
les mesares, sur vos ordres, avec les Seigneurs et Gentilhommes qui sont 
dans le secret, et que voas trouverez en eux toute la docilite ei toute la fer- 
mete necessaires. 

J'ai mande au chevalier qu^il pouvait compter sur la voiture ; mais je 
vois parce qu'il me fait Thonneur de me mander, et parce ce qu*on m*ecrit 
de Rouen , que sans quelque seconrs d'argent immediat il ne serapas en 
etat de soutenir les frais journaliers des vaisseaux qui sont au Havre , et 
qa*il est d'une necessite absolue d y faire continuer, ne fut-il que pour 
mieux cacher le veritable endroit de son embarquement. 

Monsieur De la Faye aura la bonte de vous reinettre ce paquet : il m*a 
aide dans le travail que j*ai eu ; il est fort au fait de ces choses , et vous 
pourra expliquer des articles que vous ne trouverez pas peut-etre assez de* 
tailies. 

Je suis, etc. 

LORD BOUNGfiROKB TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris f August 1 5. 1 7 1 5. 

Harry (King Louis) has -sftii to his grandson (King of Spain) with his 
own hand, to press him to supply your Majesty with that money which he 
wonld furnish himself, was he able to do it; and we hope, I think with 
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reason, that the money may be obtained. The grandson has actually 
J 00,000 crowns in this city, and the last advices from his country say that 
the rich merchant ships were daily expected. His factor here embraces the 
matter very heartily, and I believe we shall succeed. 

Charles (Ormond) is negotiating a loan in this city from private persons 
of 500,000 livres ; and 1 beg to refer your Maj6sty to him for an account 
of the progress he has made, and of the hopes he entertains. 

This morning I have seen Thomas's factor (the ambassador of the King 
of Sweden). He assures me his master is determined to furnish you with 
the 24, 22, 19, 19, 20, 23 (troops) ; but we are under api^rehensions that 
the packet sent to press the immediate despatch of them has not got to the 
place where Thomas now is. 

If we do not hear this week that those letters are come to hand, a 
gentleman will be sent from hence on Monday, with duplicates of Qiem, 
and with such farther instances and advices as are necessary. 

Charles has had some distant overtures made to him from Harry's 
nephew (Duke of Orleans). He answered civilly, but avoided any parti- 
culars. On this head I must acquaint your Majesty with an accident 
which has happened, on which I lay some weight, and which I will im- 
prove or not, as you shall please to direct. I have been in commerce with 
a woman for some tinie, who has as much ambition and cunning as any 
woman I ever knew — perhaps as any man. Since my return to Paris she 
has, under pretence of personal concern for me, frequently endeavoured 
to sound how far I was engaged in your service, and whether any enter- 
prise was on foot. 

Your Majesty easily imagines that the answers I gave her were calcu- 
lated to make her believe, that neither I nor any one else thought at pre- 
sent of any such design. A few days ago she returned to the charge, with 
all the dexterity possible, and made use of all the advantages which her 
sex gives her. I took that occasion to pretend to open my heart entirely 
to her, and according to what I writ your majesty word I had concerted 
with Talon, to insinuate the impossibility of attempting any thing for your 
service. She entered upon this into the present state of affairs, in a manner 
that 1 could see was premeditated ; agreed that, in consideration of Harry's 
age and health, no vigorous resolution could be expected here ; but added, 
that Harry's nephew, when he was once confirmed in the 22, 10, 12, 10, 
18, 8, 27 (regency), would undoubtedly be ready to concur in so great an 
undertaking, and that she did not see why a* marriage between you and 
one of his daughters might not be an additional motive to him, and a tie 
of union between you. I received the proposal merrily, as a sally of her 
imagination, and as such she let it pass. But there must be more in it, 
because of her character, because of the intimacy she has had with 19, 
22, 16, 10, 6, 18, 23 (Orleans), and because of the private but strict com- 
merce which I know she keeps up with one of his confidants, and the in- 
fluence she has over that man. 

It is extremely nice and difficult to manage this affair, since particular 
engagements of this kind might in many Respects do hurt both here and in 
Maryland (England), might prejudice your affairs now, and embarrass you 
hereafter. And yet the advantage of gaining a man of that ambition, of 
those talents-, and so nearly allied to power, deserves great consideration. 
Your Majesty will excuse this detail, if you judge it impertinent, and you 
will give me your orders, if you 4hink any use may be made of such an 
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intrigae. I would have even the pleasures and amnsements of my life 
subservient to your Majesty's service, as the labours of it shall be always.. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

ParUf Aug. 19. iTis. 

A secretary who belongs to me left London on Friday was seven night... 
This secretary has brought me large bundles of papers, which our friends 
send me as materials to prepare representations in opposition to what is 
contained in the report of the Secret Committee. The •work will be very 
tedious and difficult ; but since it is thought necessary to keep up the spirit 
of the people, and the reputation of that ministry, 1 will lock myself up, 
and go through it in the best manner I am able. 

What I had the honour to foretell you. Sir, proves true,; this ^irit in- 
creases, and all the measures taken to extinguish the flame seem but as . 
fresh fuel to make it burn higher. Things are hastening to that point, that 
either you, Sir, at the head of the Tories, must save the Church and 
Constitution of England or both must be irretrievably lost for ever. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

PariSf Aug. 20. I7i5. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to send your Majesty two extracts of M. dlberville*s 
letters, which I received from M. de Torcy , together with the copy of what 
1 have writ this morning to that minister. 

The Duke of Ormond sends your Majesty, I suppose, the other advices 
from England. I think by those letters it is plain that Harry Campion is 
sent with some new resolution from your servants on that side of the water. 

Your affairs hasten to their crisis ; and I hope that, with prudence and 
fortitude, for they must go hand in hand, your Majesty's restoration will 
be soon accomplished. Was the conjuncture here in any degree answer- 
able to the conjuncture in England, you would neither have any risk to 
rnn, nor struggle to go through. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury is frankly engaged, and was, the last time I 
heard of him, very sanguine. I submit to your Majesty whether a letter 
from yourself to him, or a message through me, would not be proper. 

As to Peterborough, I think, indeed, he is not to be neglected. I will 
write to him, and even offer to meet him. Your majesty knows his cha- 
racter, and will give me your orders how far he is to be promised. We 
have always lived together on a foot of intimacy, and perhaps I may 
succeed to dip him. At present he endeavours, I perceive, to keep on the 
best side of the bay. 

May I presume to ask whether something particular has been said to 
Marlborough ? He is at this moment much perplexed, and openly pushed 
at. Should not the Duke of Berwick at least, by your Majesty's order in 
this point of time, endeavour to fix him ? An application justly timed 
has always a double force. 

I am with the utmost respect, etc. etc. 

I had forgot to add that any treaty with Mills (Marlborough) must be 
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kept very secret from Charles (Ortnond) ; for though nothing can cool the 
zeal of the latter, yet this might, perhaps, give him some little dissatisfac- 
tion at heart. 

I should likewise add that the reports from Versailles, ahont the King's 
health, vary continually. I believe your Majesty must depend upon his 
life as very precarious. 



JAM£S TO THE PUKE OF BERWICK. 

(Extract.) 

Aug, S3, tits, 

I do not see why, when Haucourt (James) goes to Scotland, he might not 
write a letter to Malbranche (Marlborough), to require his attendance there 
or his declaring openly for him in England, for which an order would of 
necessity oblige Malbranche to pull off the mask, and trim no longer. 

I think it is now more than ever Now or Never ! J. R. 



LORD B(»JNGBROnB TO JAMBS. 
(Extract.) 



Sept, 3. 1715. 



I have always fbund the Spaniards very alert on the trifles of ceremo- 
nial ; and therefore they cease to be trifles in treating with them. 



LORD BOUNGBROKE TO THE EARL OF MAR. 

Sept, ^, 171$. 

Annexed to this letter, which is only for your Lordship, and for such 
persons as you shall judge proper, is the substance of the memorials sent 
into England, of all which I hope care is taken by our friends there to 
communicate to yon the contents, since , in a conjuncture like this, no trou- 
ble, no expense, no risk is to be avoided, which are necessary to enable 
those who are embarked in the same cause to act in a perfect concert, the 
want whereof I never felt so much as of late. 

There is likewise annexed the answer which the King gives to a ques- 
tion proposed to him by a man lately sent from Lord Drummond, and just 
now gone back with a verbal message. Since our friends thought it proper 
that I should openly appear in the King's interest, and that he thought it 
proper I should transact his business, I have not been idle ; and if the 
French King had lived we should have obtained some assistance directly , 
much more indirectly, and a great many facilities by connivance, though 
even this was thought unattainable when I first came to Paris. But the 
case is altered ; he is dead, and the Regent is in quite other dispositions. 
The prospect of opposition to his regency made him enter into engagements 
with Hanover, and the prospect of opposition to his seizing the Crown, in 
case of the young King's death, makes him adhere to those engagements. 

I now most heartily wish that the King had gone away two months ago, 
with the few arms and the little money which he then had. But your 
Lordship knows what instructions Charles Kinnaird brought. 

That memorial was our (^pel ; we kept it still in our eye ; and before 
we ooold provide ourselves with a snudi part of wliat yon and the rest of 
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oar friends asked even by the second proposition, which was a sort of a 
pis oiler f this unhappy torn of affairs in France came open us. I remind 
your Uirdship of this, becaase I hear every day complaints fh>m those 
who will judge of men*s conduct without knowing their circumstances, and 
who are much more ready to find fault with others than to act themselves, 
against even the King himself, as if every thing was ready for him, and 
as if the most favourable opportunity would be lost, purely by his unwil- 
lingness to venture over. I know you will do our master justice on this 
head ; his friends in Scotland were ready ; but his friends in England de- 
sired, besides succours of several kinds, a longer time to prepare. At the 
request of these, and much against his own inclination, he was prevailed 
upon to defer his embarkation, which is now grown difficult beyond ex- 
pression. 

rou will hear from other hands that the English fleet has visited the 
French coast several times ; thai their cruisers are very alert in the Chan- 
nel ; and that within these four days Sir George Byng is come into the 
Road of Havre, and has demanded by name the ships on board which are 
some arms and stores. The Regent has, indeed, not thought fit to give 
them up; but he has sent down orders to unload them, and has promised 
that they shall not go out. After this I leave you to judge how easy it will 
be for the King to get off without the Regent's knowledge, and how safe for 
him with it. We are taking, however, measures to find a passage for 
him ; and how hazardous soever the attempt may be, nothing but impos- 
sibilities will stop him. We hear that you are in arms, and you easily 
judge this motive sufficient to carry us to all that men can do. But we do 
not yet know, which is a most uncomfortable consideration, what our 
friends in England will resolve to do now Hanover as an army, more mo- 
ney, the Habeas Ck)rpus Bill suspended, and a friend at the head of this 
government, who thought, before any of these cases happened, that the 
King's enterprise was not practicable, unless he brought a proportion of 
stores, arms, etc., which he is utterly unable to procure. 

There comes by the same conveyance with this letter a commission in 
blank, but in the form which was desired when Charles Kinnaird came 
over. Your Lordship knows why it is not filled up as was once intended. 
The King leaves that to his friends to do, and he depends, in the manage- 
ment of this, and of all his interest, principally on your Lordship's zeal 
and capacity, as he has told you himself, and as he commands me to re- 
peat to you. 

There is another letter writ by Cameron to his brother, and the occasion 
of it is this. We have in a creek of the river Seine a little ship, on board 
which are thirteen hundred and fifty arms, and four thousand weight of 
powder, nine barrels of balls, one hogshead of flints, and one mould. 

We hope she will pass unheeded by the English or their new allies, the 
French ; and she is ordered to proceed forthwith to the north-west coast of 
Scotland. I believe we shall find three or four good officers to send with 
her, and you shall have letters by them from me in this cipher. 

The reason of sending her to the north-west coast is evident, and the 
same reason will hold, I believe, for the King. 

Vou will, therefore, please to have that in your eye, that if he shoald 
come to some place above Dumbarton, a proper disposition may be in time 
made for his reception : for wherever he comes he will be almost literally 
alone. Should he be able to come to the other coast, we take the Earl 
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MarshaVs castle to be the place assigned. 1 cannot condnde this letter 
without summing up the present state of the King's affairs, according to the 
light I see them in, and without giving my opinion frankly and in oonG- 
dence ; for 1 y^rite to a man of sense, a man of honour, and a friend.. In- 
stead of having a ship furnished by France for the King's transportation, 
vvhich we had obtained, and which, I confess, I thought an article of the 
greatest importance, for reasons you will easily comprehend, the whole 
coast from Jutland to Spain is against us ; and unless the King steals off 
unknown, which to me appears almost impossible, considering the extent 
of country he must traverse, and the vigilance which is used in every 
part of France, he will either be seized or betrayed. The troops we hoped 
for from Sweden are refused us, and the bills which were given for their 
embarkation are returned. The money we expected from Spain is, in my 
opinion, still in the clouds, and was it actually in opr hands we should be 
at a loss how to get it on board. Instead of having the arms which were 
promised us by the late King, it is become doubtful whether we shall have 
it in our power to carry off those which we have of our own. 

Instead of being sure that France would not see us run over by foreign 
forces, we are sure that from Holland and Germany, Hanover will be at 
liberty to bring as many as he pleases. In a word, every resource has 
failed us, and every accident which we could apprehend has fallen out ; 
so that against the whole weight of the Government . and Legislature of 
Britain, such as they are, against an army, a fleet, immense sums of 
money, and the most powerful foreign alliances, we have nothing to oppose 
but the good dispositions of the people of Britain ; and we are not yet cer- 
tain whether the good disposition of those in England will carry Jlhem to 
act in these circumstances. 

I must therefore be of opinion, that a more fatal conjuncture can never 
happen, and that the attempt can probably end in nothing but the ruin of 
our cause for ever, of which you may observe that the Whigs are so sen- 
sible, that they precipitate, for this reason, their violent measures in 
order to oblige us to come to a decision at this time. Qji the other side, 
certain it is, that the face of things on this side of the water roust change, 
for many reasons too long to recapitulate. But if our friends are not in a 
condition to wait, without submitting and giving up the cause entirely 
and for ever, desperate as 1 think the attempt is, it must be made ; and 
dying for dying, it is better to die warm, and at once, of a fever, than to 
pine away with a consumption. These, my Lord, are the informations I 
had to give you, and these are the sentiments which, according to the best 
of my judgment, I form ; and which, having a conveyancer that I hope 
will prove a safe one, I could not forbear to communicate to you. AVhat- 
ever be the event of things, do me the justice to believe that you shall 
fmd a man of honour and 9^ faithful friend, in your humble servant. 

BOLllVGBROKB. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

Paris f Sept. 21. 171 5. 
oIR, 

I delayed till now despatching a messenger, the only safe way in the 
present circumstances of corresponding, to your Majesty, that I might be 
able to give you some account of the steps taken in pursuance of your 
last orders. 
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At my retom from Bar [ found that Mr. Tnnes, and Captain OTlanegan, 
had been consulted about providing a vessel for your Majesty's transpor- 
tation on the western coast of France, but I found no one step made towards 
the execution of this project. I thought it was proper to begin, by setting 
this matter in a method of being finished with as much secrecy as pos- 
sible; and having consulted the Captain last mentioned, and Robert 
Arbothnot, who is as sensible, as zealous, and as useful a servant as any 
you have, O'FIanegan is despatched to St. Malo*s with a detail of instruc- 
tions which lam well persuaded he will execute with judgment and fidelity, 
and. I hope, with success. 

Sir Nicholas Girardin is the merchant whom we think to depend upon 
for fitting out the ship as intended to go to the Canarys, and we propose 
not to buy but to hire by the month and insure. 

The Queen orders Mr. Innes to furnish some money to OTlanegan, and 
by that means he will guess at the service intended, as well as by what 
was said to him before my return ; but 1 shall say nothing to him nor any 
one else of the measure taken, because I know no better maxim in all 
business than that of trusting no creature with the least circumstance 
beyond what is absolutely necessary he should know, in order to enable 
him to execute his part of the service. 

The Duke of Berwick is gone to St. Germains, so that I shall have no 
opportunity of making either a secret or a confidence of this to him. I 
add no more as to his Grace, though I should have something to say, 
because the Queen tells me she has writ to your Majesty her opinion, in 
which I humbly concur. 

There is another project on foot for your Majesty*s going off, which has 
been debated by the Duke of Ormond,*Arbuthnot, and myself, and which 
may perhaps be safer than any, should this Court prove as adverse to 
your interest as we apprehend, though it has a very romantic air. It is 
proposed that the Runner prepared at the Havre to carry your Majesty, 
and bound in appearance for Gothenburg, should sail ; that if she finds 
herself examined, pursued, and dogged, she should in effect repair to 
Gothenburg and lose her voyage; but th^t if she finds the sea clear, and 
herself unobserved, she should proceed to the mouth of the Texel, and 
eome to anchor off the Fly, of which care will be taken to give your Ma- 
jesty instantly notice. 

It is proposed that your Majesty should in the deepest disguise, such 
for example as saved your uncle King Charles after the battle of Worcester, 
make the best of your way, with a merchant or some such unsuspected 
person whom the Duke of Lorraine would undoubtedly find for you, 
through Holland, embark on board this vessel, and by the shortest cut 
pass into Scotland. 

But there is another employment for this very ship which occurs to my 
thoughts, and which may at the same time answer the view your Majesty 
did roe the honour to communicate to me. 

The Prince de Cellamar has told the Duke of Berwick that he cannot 
pay the money without the Regent's consent, as in the King's life he could 
not have paid it without his consent. I expected at last some evasion or 
other, and this is as gross an one as could be fallen upon. However, the 
ambassador has promised to write to Madrid for a revocation of these 
real or pretended orders, and to propose that the money may be lodged 
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at Port-Paggi^, or some oflier haven in the north of Spain, and may be 
there taken. up and transported directly to Scotland. 

Now, Sir, should this method of sending the money be pushed as the 
Queen and Duke of Berwick hope, and as I confess I very much doubt, 
the Runner designed for you, and which I mentioned above, might be 
the ship made use of, iand your journey to Spain might be sb timed as to 
meet her and so embark with the money. 

I mention all that my own or other men's thoughts suggest, that in a 
matter of this consequence your Majesty may have before your eyes as 
many expedients as possible, and whatever you determine I will cheer- 
fully and vigorously execute ; but I must confess that the more 1 think, 
the more I hear, and the more I strqggle forward in this business, the 
more impracticable it appears to me. Your Majesty will soon know the 
certainty of what is doing in Scotland, and of what may be expected from 
England, and you will then weigh the hazard and difficulty of going in 
one scale, and the prospect of success on your arrival in the other. — 
Before I leave this head, I must add, that we hear the English squadron 
is returning from the Baltic, and that besides the ships cruising in the 
diannel, five men of war have their stations on the north-east of Scotland, 
from the firth of Edinburgh to Inverness. 

The next point to which I applied myself, was the despatch of one of the 
blank commissions to Scotland, and 1 thought it very necessary to send 
the substance of the two memorials transmitted to England some time ago, 
a copy of the message which Mr. Hamilton carries at this time to the 
same country, and the minutes which your Majesty gave me as your 
answer to the message last brought you from the Highland Lords» that 
so your friends and servants mi^ see the progress of things, and the 
insuperable obstructions which have lain in your way, and be able to 
account for a delay which they seem to bear with so great impatience. 
To all this I have added a long letter to the Earl of Mar, a copy whereof 
and of Hamilton's message (for your Majesty is already apprised of the 
contents of the other papers), come inclosed, and will I hope have your 
gracious approbation. I take the liberty to speak of your Majesty's per- 
sonal conduct, for the reason specified in my letters ; and if I say any thing 
of myself, I hope your Majesty does me the justice to believe it is not 
through so contemptible a principle as vanity, but I thought it of use to 
let those who^are parties to the same engagements as I am entered into, 
and at whose desire, according to what I told your Majesty when I at- 
tended you at Commercy , I took off the mask, know the manner in which 
I proceed, and by that the obligation of honour, even on this account, 
which they are under. 

Your Majesty will hear from other hands of what has passed at the 
Havre, there are 1800 arms, 4000 weight of powder, and other stores, on 
board another ship which is not yet discovered. I intend to send her as I 
write to Lord Mar. The Duke of Ormond inclines rather to have her stay 
some time in expectation of hearing some good news from the west of 
England, and in that case of sending her thither, in which case I agree 
with his Grace, that the arms would be better applied. But this is un- 
certain, and the longer she continues where she is, the greater risk we 
run of losing even the little she has on board. Upon the whole, if Arbuth- 
not finds he can keep her concealed, she may stay as my Lord Duke de- 
sires; if not, I think she should proceed on the first plan. 
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Geoiige (Bolingbroke) received on Tuesday night an answer from the 
person who spoke to Hamphrey (Orleans), that he might have an 6, 25, 9, 
14, 10, 18, 8, 10 (andience), and the answer was, that he could not do it ; 
that those people had ased him too well for him to take any measures 
against them ; and that the secret could hardly be kept though he saw 
George in private. 

I confess this answer surprised and piqued me, and I was not at all shy 
of showing myself to be so. The day before yesterday the gentleman 
who managed this affair came to me again, and told me that the eldest 
servant of Humphrey had expressed a wish to see George and converse 
with him, that he hinted as if his master would do the same, and yet he 
said in terms that 23, 24, 6, 14, 23 (Stair), imposed very much. What 
judgment to make of these uncertainties and awkward proceedings I 
know not. I shall speak very plainly, as I think I have a title to do trom 
my share in the transactions of the four last years, and leave it to operate. 
After to-morrow George will probably have had his interview, and your 
Majesty shall have an account of it unless it pass entirely in compliment 
and banter. 

I enclose to your Majesty two letters from Stralsund with great re- 
luctance ; since you will find by them that all our hopes of troops are 
vanished. I received them from the Queen, whose packet accompanies 
this, and who intends to send your Majesty*s servant down to you. 

I have nothing more to add but my excuses for the length of my letter, 
and assurances of being ever, etc. 



JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

(Extract.) 

Sept 23. 17t5. 

The message Cameron brought me gave me great uneasiness ; but, I 
thank God, that account did not prove true, and since that is, I still 
hope oar Scotch friends will, at least, wait for my answer, if they cannot 
stay so long as to expect a concert with England, which I begin to flatter 
myself they may. 

On the whole, I must confess my affairs have a very melancholy 
prospect ; every post almost brings some ill news or other ; all hopes of 
the least foreign help are extinguished .- instead of gaining new friends, we 
apprehend a powerful enemy ; and all our endeavours and pains are in a 
manner lost, and it is all rowing against the tide. But yet this is so far 
from discouraging me, that it doth but confirm me in my opinion of a pre^ 
sent undertaking ; for I cannot but see, that affairs grow daily worse and 
worse by delays, and that, as the business is now more difficult than it was 
six months ago, so these difficulties will, in all human appearance, rather 
increase than diminish. Violent diseases must have violent remedies, 
and to use none has, in some cases, the same effect as to use bad ones. 
********** 

I cannot but send you this bit of a Lardon, to show you how secrets are 
sometimes thought to be got out, when there is nothing but mere guess 
and conjecture in the case ; as here the Lardon news is of the 10th, N. S. 
and I did not so much asaee you, nor name Spain or Bayonne, till the 14th. 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAUfES. 

Part*, SepL 25. t7i5. 

Sir, 

I had yesterday the honoar of your Majesty's letter of the 23d. Id mak- 
ing op the last packet, my secretary forgot the copy of the letter which I 
writ to the Earl of Mar, and which comes now enclosed. 

I have seen letters which mention the rising of the Highlanders as gene- 
ral, which say that the Earl of Mar is at the head of them; that great 
numbers of Lords, and others from the Lowlands, are repaired to them ; 
that the consternation at St. James's is great , that the stocks fell ; that some 
troops are ordered to reinforce those already in Scotland ; that they dare 
not send a greater number, because they expect another rising in I^ndon 
and in the West of England would happen if they did ; that the dissatis- 
faction of the people and of the soldiers, both in the old regiments and in 
the new levies, to the present government increases still ; that several 
people are daily taken up ; that, in a word, nothing but your Majesty's 
presence is wanting to decide the whole in your favour. 

I Gnd Ralph (Berwick) builds extremely on the authority of those letters, 
and appears more than ever earnest for your Majesty's speedy departure. 
Who the writer is I know not, but he has a good deal more of zeal and 
warm imagination than of judgment or knowledge of England. He makes 
several childish mistakes in the detail which he gives. 

The enclosed paper is an extract of a letter from M. d'Iberville, and is 
an answer to the first memorial, of which your Majesty had a copy some 
time ago, wherein our English friends were told how unable you was to 
provide what they expected, and were desired to answer categorically, 
whether, in such circumstances, you should make your enterprise or not. 

You will observe that they suspend, giving this answer till they seethe 
effect of the King of France's death ; that is, till they see whether Humphrey 
(the Regent) will be Whig or Tory. By this time they must know, from 
common report, that he takes the former pli, and from the second memo- 
rial, perhaps, likewise; since, although Monsieur de Torcy returned me 
that which I had delivered, that it might go in his packet, yet I hope the 
duplicate forwarded by the way of Holland has reached London. I make 
no farther reflections on this head ; but I think it is no hard matter to guess 
beforehand what the answer from England will be, whenever it is given. 
That it may be given as soon as (X)ssible, I have despatched Hamilton, the 
clergyman, to England, with full information, and with positive assurances 
of your resolution, so that they must either determine to act immediately, 
or to slop your Majesty. The first answers your end, the latter clears your 
conduct ; both deliver us from the worst of states, that of suspense. 

Hamilton is directed to lose no time in hastening back ; and I hope we 
have taken such measures that his journey will be unsuspected and pros- 
perous. 

You will please. Sir, to observe, farther, that the commission sent to 
Scotland will not tally to the present circumstances, if advices from thence 
are true, and I believe they are so, which say that Mar isnt the head of all 
your friends, that Athol declined joining them himself, and used his utmost 
endeavours to stop his son Tullibardine, who had too much honour to be 
influenced by him. I should be, therefore, humbly of opinion that, instead 
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of adaplicate of that commission, your Majesty shoald please to let roe 
have one with blanks, both for the Commander-in-chief, and for the ad- 
juncts to him, and I will find a way of sending it to Scotland. 

1 have yet no answer from St. Male's nor Brest; but I dare say the 
instructions are So well concerted, that this service will be performed to 
your satisfaction. 

I have sent orders to R. Arbuthnot to despatch the vessel fitted at Havre 
for your Majesty to Port Passage, the place to which it is proposed that 
the Spanish money should be sent, and the properest place on that coast 
for you to embark at, should you resolve to go by Spain. 

Ralph (Berwick) hopes, or seems to hope, that this money will be 
procured. I continue an infidel. 

We shall do our best to station another ship at the mouth of the Texel ; 
;md Charles (Ormond) assures me (for of that matter I know nothing) 
that another will be ready at Dunkirk. 

The little ship with arms shall, according to your Majesty's orders, be 
kept for England if possible^ 

I had wrote thus far, when Charles showed me a letter, the original of 
which you will receive with this. By that the affair in England presses 
as well as in Scotland. 1 am to see the Marshal d'Huxelles to-morrow, 
as well as M. d'Effiat. I do verily think that they begin to stagger on 
their Whiggish ground. I pray God I may be able to bring them up at 
last to give fair play, and a reasonable connivance ; and 1 hope to see the 
time when I shall be able to speak to this Court, in your Majesty's name, in 
another style than I am forced, much against the grain, to speak at present. 

1 will omit nothing which it is possible for man to do to get ready your 
ships; and, provided the secret be kept, 1 hope we shall set you safe on 
your own land. There is somewhat odd in the passage of the Lardon 
you was pleased to send me. I remember the same thing happen before 
your sister sent her army, in 1704, into Germany. But I must still say 
that, since I have been in business, I never observed so little secret as 
there has been in your Majesty's affairs : for instance, a gentleman belong- 
ing to Stair named the very number of battalions which we expected from 
Sweden ; and the Marquis d'Efliat told me the very sum which Marlbo- 
rough has advanced to you. 

If I spoke of Dumbarton as the place at which your Majesty should 
land, 1 mistook grossly ; 1 mean somewhere to the northward of it, on the 
north-west coast; for to the other coast, which is much nearer your 
friends, I doubt you cannot think of going. 

Charles gives an account of himself, so that I need say nothing on that 
head, but conclude for the present, since to-morrow or next day at furthest, 
I shall probably be obliged to renew this trouble to your Majesty. 

From your Majesty's faithful and dutiful, 

B. 

» 

JAMES TO LORD BOLmGBROKE. 

(Extract.) 

^ Oct, 10. 1715. 

Ralph (D. of Berwick) is so incommunicable and incomprehensible, 
that I have directed D. O(rmond) to say nothing to him of the present re- 
solutions. Ralph is now a cypher, and can do me no harm ; and if he 
withdraws his duty from me, I may well my confidence from him. 
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LORD BOLINGBBOKE TO JAHES. 

(Extract.). n 

Parti, Get 18. 1715. 

The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary that the Duke of Ormond should, on his arrival in England, 
instantly disperse some popular paper among the people ; and that decla- 
rations and letters should be ready to fly about to all parts, on the very 
moment of time ¥^hen your Majesty is arrived, or is upon your arrival. 
This is not my private sense alone, but the joint opinion of the Duke, and 
of every man here who knows any thing of the present state of that 
country. 

What the methods of carrying on business formerly might be, I am 
ignorant ; but of late years, those have done it best who have, by frequent 
and plausible appeals to the people, gained the nation .to their side. Since 
the decay of the monarchy, and the great rise of the popular power 
without, since the Whig schemes took place, we have been forced to 
combat them at their own weapon. By these means we brought the bulk 
of England from a fondness of war to be in love with peace : by the same 
means have they been brought from an indolent desponding submission to 
Hanover, to rouse and exert themselves in your cause. The same methods 
must be pursued, and the same topics must be insisted upon, or the spirit 
will die away, and your Majesty will lose that popularity which is (allow 
me to use the expression) the only expedient that can bring about your 
restoration. I know what may be said, and what, perhaps, is said, that 
the nation is engaged, and so many considerable men are dipped, that 
popularity is the less to be regarded. But I beseech your Majesty to take 
the word of a faithful servant, and to judge of me and others as you find 
this to be true or false : if the present ferment is not kept up, if the pre- 
sent hopes and fears are not cultivated by an industrious application of 
the same honest art by which they were created, you will find the general 
zeal grow cool, and a new set of compounders arise. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paru, Oct. 20. 1715. 

I am really hopeful that I shall retrieve the loss we sustained by the 
King's death, and by the first untoward demonstration of the Kegency 
against your Majesty's interest, at least so far as to have the French coast 
to a certain degree open to us ; whereas, according to the track things 
were going in, the ports of France would have been as much closed to us 
as those of Holland. 

This is what may at present be expected: and more than this will not 
be obtained by any other motive than success at home. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, Oct, li. 1715. 

1 am not very well edified by the last advices of the 4th and 6th from 
England ; and one particular, I confess, quite distracts my thoughts. The 
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Story is tQld several ways, and many groundless circomstanoes are, I 
believe, added; bat, in general, I doubt it is true that Sir William 
Wyndham has surrendered himself, and has been set at liberty, some 
affirm on bail, others on his parole. I know the virtue of the man so 
well, that I have not the least distrust of him ; but I confess to you, Sir, 
my apprehension is, that, after his escape, he tried the West, and found 
them not disposed to rise ; in which case he had perhaps nothing left to 
do, but by his father-in-law's credit to save himself as well as he could. 
He and Lansdown are the only two men I know, and I think I know them 
all, capable to take the lead in those counties; so that I am much per- 
plexed what fruit we may reap from Campion's and Gourteney's journey, 
and even from the Duke of Ormond's expedition. One use, 1 am persuad- 
ed, must be made of this alteration of circumstances, or, allow me to say, 
your Majesty will act rashly. You must take your measures with more 
precaution, and proceed more leisurely I return to my first prin- 
ciples; there is no tolerable degree of safety for you to be expected, 
without an entire secret as to your going. Nothing shall be neglected to 
keep all quiet here, and to put the inquisitive on a false scent. I have 
made many a false confidence of late concerning your designs even to 
the greatest. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

/'Extract.) 

Paris, JVoD. 2. nis. 

I am very happy that your Majesty is pleased to approve of the frank- 
ness with which I have exposed to you several disagreeable truths. 

The state of England is* so much altered from what it was some years 
ago, and the notions in which men have been educated are so different, 
that those motives which would have been sufficient formerly will not be 
so now ; and those reserves which formerly would have caused no umbrage, 
may now prove fatal. Whenever your Majesty sets your foot upon Eng- 
lish ground, you will find all this to be true, even in a greater degree 
than I have represented it to you. 

The letters are printing, and the Declaration too. The former may 
properly enough be countersigned, but the latter ought not to be so. 
Besides the form, I own to your Majesty that the alterations made in 
the draught are strong objections with me against putting my name to it. 
No name whatever will hinder men, whose jealousies on that head run 
very high, from observing that there is no promise made in favour of 
the Church of Ireland, and that even the promise which relates to the 
Church of England is very ambiguous, and liable to more than one. in- 
terpretation. 

In this case my name will do your Majesty's cause no service, and my 
credit will suffer by it. But if, in the first heat of things, these omissions 
should not be regarded, nor other expressions which, to avoid being 
tedious, I omit, be observed, yet hereafter they will be taken notice of; 
and it is easy to foresee that, in all disputes which may arise about set- 
tling the Government upon your restoration, the Declarations you shall 
have published will be the text to which all parties will resort. In this 
case, Sir, I should not be able to answer it to the world, or to my own 
conscience, if my name had in any degree contributed to weaken that 
security which all your friends expect, and will certainly insist upon, 
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both for the Church of England aqd for that of Ireland. I §snre your 
Majesty with an entire zeal, and upon that bottom which can alone 
restore you and the monarchy. Was 1 to go off from that bottom, which 
I am incapable of, I should become useless to you. 

The Duke of Ormondes going off has made Stair redouble his diligence, 
and his spies are upon every road near this city. I have done my utmost 
to give him impressions that may mislead him about your Majesty, and, 
I hope, not without some success. As to myself, I continue to appear in 
all public places with as little air of business as possible; and I doubt 
it is of absolute necessity that I should do so till you are out of reach, and 
till I have given some form, at least, to the measures that must be taken 
to send officers after you, to improve and ripen the correspondence with 
this Court, which mends every day, and to secure the sending money, 
arms, and ammunition, without which neither England nor Scotland can 
support your cause ; for, Sir, your Majesty must not expect a revolution 
now— you must depend upon a war. I have nothing in view but where 
and how I can be most useful, and the moment I cease to be so in one 
place, 1 remove to another.. But, indeed, at present. I should not be able 
to stir, was the call upon me never so urgent. 1 have, since my return 
from Bar, had a distemper come upon me, of which I never felt the least 
symptom in my life before, and An hardly able to bear the motion of a 
coach in these streets. They tell me that I shall soon be free from it. 

I am in concern not to have heard from the Duke of Ormond as I 
expected. I am told he embarked on Monday. 

Your resolution not to embark for England till you hear from thence is 
a great satisfaction to me -. any other measure would have been destruc- 
tion. As to your proceeding to Scotland, I am really unable to speak for 
or against it, being perfectly ignorant of the coast and of the navigation. 
But if your Majesty cannot go to England, I take it the Duke of Ormond 
will be forced to come back, and he will certainly come back to the place 
where you wait, and that will be the time of determining Gnaliy. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 
(Extract.) 



Paris, Nov. B. 1715. 



Stair did not know in many days of ypc;r Majesty's departure, neither 
can I yet say that he knows certainly the route which you have taken ; 
but the length of the journey, and the delay which yon may be obliged to 
make on the coast, will probably give him time to find you out. 

He has already complained that you are removed from Bar, and has 
asked to have the coast visited. The Marshal d'Huxelles sent to me imme- 
diately ; and the orders are so given, that your ships will be overlooked. 
Should he be able to point out the vessel to them, or to say positively 
where you are, I doubt the Regent would think himself obliged to stop 
both. 

I should be still more uneasy under this difficulty, could there probably 
be occasion of suspending much longer the final resolution which you will 
find it proper to take. But 1 imagine that your Majesty must have heard 
from England, and be apprised of the movements which the last message 
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gent oyer shall have produced, before Mr. Ruth or Mr, Sheldon can possibly 
join you. 

If, notwithstaiiding all the disappointments ^^hich our friends in the 
West have met with, and particularly the villany of Maclean, of whose 
treachery your Majesty cannot fail to have had an account, the Duke of 
Ormond lands, and is able to make a head, your Majesty, I conclude, will 
pass immediately over to such place as the advices from those parts shall 
direct ; and, in this case, I must be humbly of opinion, that you should 
pass, although the rising were in no degree so considerable as, when you 
resolved to go, you expected it would be. Vou are on the coast ; the people 
will be in expectation of you ; your reputation will increase by such a step ; 
perhaps your interest will be promoted by it : at worst, it is better to make 
a bold experiment so near to your retreat as the West of England, than to 
abandon yourself to the Highlands of Scotland, at a season, when your na- 
vigation thither is very uncertain ^ and in a conjuncture when I appre- 
hend that little progress can be expected ; for these two propositions seem to' 
me to be self-evident,— that England will not rise upon your marching into 
the North from Scotland, if she will not rise upon your coming, or ofifering 
to come, into the West ; and, in the next place, that the utmost efforts of 
Scotland, if England cannot or will not rise, must end in a composition. 
However, I must submit part of this opinion to the judgment of the seamen , 
'as I do the whole, with great respect, to your Majesty. 



Since I wrote thus far, the Duke of Berwick has been with me ; he just 
came from the Regent, who has sent a detachment to stop your Majesty at 
Chateau Thierry, where Stair has received information that you are. The 
Duke presses extremely your going to Scotland, even preferably to England. 
1 confess I cannot feel the force of that reasoning. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, Nov. 9. 1715. 

Your Majesty will receive this packet, which contains all the Duke of 
Mar's despatches, by Col. Hay, who was sent with Dr. Abercrombie from 
Scotland, and arrived here last night. 

I think these accounts, and what these gentlemen say by word of mouth, 
open a new scene, and suggest new thoughts. 

Should your Majesty not be gone for England, and should this letter 
come in time to your hands, I believe you will be of opiiiion that nothing 
but the impracticability of the navigation ought to hinder you from going 

to the North-west of Scotland I writ last night to the Marshal 

d'Huxelles, and shall, I believe, see him by and by. They fluctuate 
strangely in all their measures ; their inclinations are with us, their fears 
work for the Whigs. A little good success would determine liiem the 
right way. The project of the arms goes on, and I have opened a new 
door of aoeess to the Regent. He has still the marriage in his head, and a 
little good fortune would make the bait succeed to draw him in. 
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JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 



Peterhead, Dec, 23. 1715. 

I am at last, thank God, in ipy own ancient kingdom, as the liearer will 
tell yon, with all the particalars of my passage, and his own proposals of 
future service. Send the Queen the news I have got, and give a line to 
the Regent, en attendant thiat I send yon from the army a letter from our 
friends, to whom I am going to-morrow. I find things in a prosperous 
way ; I hope all will go well, if friends on your side do t^eir part as I shall 
have done mine. My compliments to Magni ; tell him the good news. I 
don't write to him, for I am wearied, and won't delay a moment the 
bearer. J. R. 

JAMES TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Kinnaird, Jan. 2. 1716. 

You will be Sjorprised doubtlessly that the bearer of this proves to be 
one of our only two experienced oificers ; but there was an absolute ne- 
cessity of sending him out of the country, on account of the disgost the 
Highlanders have got of him, which is altogether inexplicable. The man 
is certainly brave and honest, but had the misfortune to be at the head 
of the wing that ran away at the battle ; and though, by what I can find, 
he was not faulty, yet there is such an odium against him as cannot be 
wiped off ; so that, to draw him handsomely from among them, who can- 
not any more bear with him, I resolved to send him to the King of Spain, 
and in his way to you, to inform you of alU and receive your farther lights, 
before he pursues his longer journey, with which I Ifind him yery well 
pleased. His character in the army will make him have more credit than 
another ; and he being to follow your directions at Paris, and his acquaint- 
ance with Gauliss in Spain, will in some measure supply his not speaking 
well the language. 

The D. Mar sends you a journal of all transactions here, which will 
very much shorten this letter, and which will show you better than I can 
our present circumstances, which, to spe^k plain, are none of the best. 
All was in confusion before my arrival ; terms of accommodation pretty 
openly talked of, the Highlanders returned home, and but four thousand 
men left at Perth ; and had I retardisd some days longer, I might in all 
probability have had a message not to come at all. My presence indeed 
has had, and will have, I hope, good effects ; the affection of the people is 
beyond expression, ^and my orders to the Highlands to come to the army 
will certainly be obeyed.- Lord Breadalbane will, Ihave reason to be- 
lieve, have no more resources,- and D. Athol at last declare for me -, and 
Lords Huntly and Seafbrth soon dissipate the rebels in the north ; but of all 
this I have no certainty, having not yet had returns to my letters to them, 
but suppose the best. We are too happy, if we can maintain Perth this 
winter : that is a point of the last consequence, and what I hope the sea- 
son of the year may render practicable, by taking from the enemy all 
possibility of an attempt against it, at least in such a mariner as to oblige 
us to quit it, which we certainly shall not do without blows. But after 
all, if we are not increased before spring, it is impossible we oan meet the 
advantages the enemies have over ns in all particulars ^ it must make os 
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unable to stand against them, and the greatest zeal and affection will oool 
at last, when all prospect of success is vanished. These ard our cir- 
camstances, and sach as I hope y^ill mofve the Regent, who can alone, bat 
that with ease, sway the balance on our side, and make our game sure. 
What is absolutely necessary for us, and that without loss of time, is a 
competent number of arms, with ail that belongs to them; our flve Irisfa 
regiments, with all the officers of the D. Berwick at their head ; for whom 
and tawhom I wish he may now be my general, but he shall never be 
my minister. His presence here would really work miracles, for they 
know nothing but good of him ; and to please them here, I am forced to 
say he is coming, for the contrary belief would be of the worst consequence. 
Less than all this will not do our work, but this I hope will effectually. 
The letter you desired for the Regent goes with this, with a private note 
from D. Mar, in which alone, by my direction, is noticed the kind recep- 
tion of the former one. Now, as to the D. of Ormond , can he not get into 
England or Ireland ? I am clearly for his coming to join me here ; though, 
could the Regent send him with troops into England at the same time that 
our Irish regiments come here, it would end the dispute very soon ; and 
indeed, without a diversion in England, what 1 have asked for this coun- 
try may keep up the cause, but will not I fear alone decide it. This, there- 
fore,- of the D. Ormond, must be much insisted on, as a point of the last 
importance. I should have mentioned before, that Roche or Dillon I must 
have. One I can spare you, but not both ; and may be, Dillon would be 
useful in Ireland, and more useful than another to D. Ormond, who mutt 
not be neither without one of them. Should the Duke of Berwick remain 
obstinate, this last point will be of absolute necessity, and the Duke of 
Mar thinks that it will be more for my service that in that case one of them 
take the command of the army upon him, which he says his countrymen 
will not dislike, for he is iiimself very weary of that burden ; and, indeed, 
I do not wonder at it ; but he must and will continue till another comes, 
and 1 must do him the justice to say that I never met with a more able nor 
more reasonable man, nor more truly disinterested and affectionate to me ; 
and it is wonderful how he has managed matters here, and with what 
dexterity he hath, till now, managed all parties, and kept life in so many 
sinking spirits. In relation to Spain my letter is general, and my instruc- 
tions to Mr. Hamilton the same. I have referred him to receive the 
Queen s directions as to the details of his conduct, wfaidi roust be squared 
according as your negotiation goes on in France, and as the troops I ask 
from Spain may be speedily got, for that is the point ; a speedy succour 
will gain all, and without it all is lost. You will neglect nothing, I am 
sure, on your side, and use the most urgent arguments in the pleading of 
my cause where you now are. 

I here send you some letters to forward yMch I thought it not improper 
to write, and would have wrote similar letters, as I did before I set sail, 
but that I have neither papers, nor indeed any thing here but myself, so 
the ceremonial is impracticable. The superscription to the Emperor I 
know not, so it must be put with yon ; to the States I could not write, till I 
knew how they received my last letter ; but those I now write are, I think , 
the most material, and the only necessary. By D. Mar's advice I have 
writ the two enclosed to D. Argyle and his brother ; pray God they have 
good effect. You will, I believe, wonder I am not yet at the army, but 
there are yet so few men at Perth, that should the enemy advance before 
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the Highlanders come down, we could not maintain that post, so that it was 
not thought advisable for me to expose myself to a retreat on my first 
joining the army ; but as the accounts now, and the season of the year 
make us hope that they will not advance that way, although the Dutch 
troops have joined, and that I reckon the Highlanders will soon come, I am 
to be there some time this week. In the meantime, since my landing I 
have been advancing fair and easy from one town to another, first to Fe- 
teresso, * where I waited for D. Mar, to whom I despatched Cameron from 
thence, and who approved extremely my waiting for him there. He ar- 
rived down the 27th, I left it the 30th. I came to Lady Panmure*s house 
at Brechin, and am this day at Lord Southesk's. I have si present no 
more to add, but shall keep my letter open till I am ready to despatch 
Mr. Hamilton, who is gone to Perth for his things, and who will meet me 
on Monday at Glamis. Poor Booth I am in pain for, for we passed Dunkirk 
together, and I heard no more of him after the next day, that his ship 
lagged behind mine. You will, I believe, have been weary to have been 
so long without hearing from me ; but for some days after my arrival I had 
nothing new, nor positive, nor material to'say, and even by this occasion 
know not whether I shall he able to send you a positive account of what 
motions the enemy may make ; but if they slir not in a fortnight, it is not 
likely they will of the whole winter. D. Mar very prudently would let 
nohody stir from the army but a few he brought with him, so I have seen 
none of them yet, nor taken any resolution. As to state affairs, the war 
is now the point, and the more solely we attach ourselves to that the better ; 
when that is over will be a proper time for other matters. In the mean- 
time my business is to please as many and disgust as few as possible ; so 
that I shall give good words to all, but dispose of neither place nor any 
other thing yet, more than is absolutely necessary. I have made Earl 
Marshall gentleman of my bedchamber, Cameron groom, and J. Hay 
equerry, and there I stop. 

I send to the Queen all the letters I meption here, that she may peruse 
Ihera, and then agree with you the best ways of forwardinglthem ; you will 
:8how her this, for mine to her refers to it. I have made D. Mar write 
lo D. Berwick, that nothing may be neglected to get him, which is of the 
last importance, and you cannot insist on it too much with the Regent. 
Could Uiere not be ways found to raise money on particular people at 
Paris? you know how well inclined to me the French are in general, and 
I am persuaded they will show it on this occasion. 

GlamiSy 4th. — Lady Murray has received my packet; our people are 
not yet come all up, but I shall be at Scoon after te-morrow , to stay there 
till my house is ready at Perth. There are reports of a rising in Ireland; 
pray God it be true ; and it is said Lord Sutherland hath abandoned Inver- 
Aess; but sooner or later I make no great doubt of its coming to that. 
There will go by the next messenger a duplicate of all this packet except 
my letter to the Queen, all that is material being in this letter. 

D. M^ir writes to Mr. Straiten to lose no opportunity of writing into France 
by the post, that you may at least know that we are alive, when we can- 
not send details by express. The snow keeps me from this. — 5th. So to 
gain time I shall make up my packet here, and add in another letter what 
may occur before G. Hamilton parts. I shall leave him at Dundee, where 

I reckon to be to-morrow. 

J. R. 
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JAMES TO LORD B0LIN6BR0KE. 

Montrose, Feb, 3. ni6. 
The Duke of Mar*8 letters and the bearer^s relation m\\ supply my not 
entering into any details. Sure the Regent will not abandon us all, or 
rather, will not be quite blind to his own interest. Nothing will be neg- 
lected, I am sure, on yoqr side. You will know the whole truth, and then 
make the best use of it. 

J, R, 

BISHOP ATTERBURY TO JAMES. 



The original It partly in cipher and not signed, hot to endoned B. of R. to the King. 

JToy 6. 1790. 

I have little to add to what is contained in the general letter, besidesr 
particular professions of duty and zeal for the service, which I hope are 
needless, and I am sure will be made good by all the actions of my life as 
often as any proper occasion offers. 

My long illness and great distance, and the few opportunities I had of 
such a conveyance as 1 could depend on, h^e been the reasons of my 
silence. 

I must add also, that I did, upon grounds not altogether slight, enter- 
tain hopes that hands of greater consequence were either of choice or 
through necessity employed in such measures as would be of most effectual 
service to the cause, and while those measures were duly pursued, thought 
it my part to lie still and expect the event. But those hopes, since the 
great quarrel has been made up, are in a great degree vanished ; for 
whatever wishes and inclinations any person in power may still preserve, 
he will be (if he is not already) forced to act in such a manner as will 
certainly defeat them. Indeed the reconciliation^ whether of the principals 
or those who listed under them, is not as yet hearty and sincere : but I ap- 
prehend it will by degrees become so ; at least the appearances and conse- 
quences of it here will be the same as if it really were. The union (how 
imperfect soever now) will naturally cement more and more as accidents 
and occasions arise, that may make it the mutual interest of the newly- 
reconciled to act more closely together. The Tories have now lost their 
balancing power in the House of Commons, ^ind must either by continuing 
wholly inactive sink in their spirits and numbers, or by making attacks 
hazard a stricter conjunction between their enemies. On either hand 
their situation is nice and hazardous ; and great prudence as well as reso- 
lution is requisite so to conduct them through these difficulties as neither 
to forfeit their reputation nor draw upon themselves the united resent- 
ments otihe more powerful party, who, if ever they agree in good earnest, 
will be more irresistible than they were before the breach. It is true, 
there is but little time for such experiments, before the Session will close ; 
and the less there is, in my humble opinion, the better. Ere another is 
opened new disasters may arise, and new parties be formed, which may 
give the Tories matter to work and a foundation to stajdd upon. The last 
of these they now evidently want, and for want of it dare hardly, and 
scarce can prudently, make use of the other. I think myself obliged to 
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represent this melancholy truth thus plainly, that there may be no expect- 
ation of any thing from hence, which will certainly not happen. Dis- 
affection and uneasiness will continue every where, and probably increase. 
The bulk of the nation will be still in the true interest, and on the side 
of justice; and the present settlement will perhaps be detested every day 
more than it is already : and yet no effectual step will or can be taken 
here to shake it. 

Care is taken from hence to make our condition well understood in 
France. Whether we shall be believed, or, if we are, whether the Regent 
will think it his interest at this juncture to assert your righteous cause, 
or will choose rather to temporize till he has brought all the great projects 
he has now on the anvil to bear, you, Sir, are best able to judge, and time 
only will convincingly show. It is certain that unless help comes speedily, 
it may come too late. For that body of men who have newly increased 
their capital to above 40 millions sterling, begin to look formidable : and 
if time be given them to fix themselves, and to unite the Court and the 
majority of the Members of Parliament thoroughly in their interest, the 
weight o( their influence, whatever they undertake, must bear down all 
opposition ; and they cannot but be the Governors of the Kingdom, But 
it is hoped, the great event is not at such a distance as to give this 
monstrous project time to^ettle. An attempt from abroad, if not too 
long delayed, will dash it all to pieces, and make it instrumental towards 
defeating those ends which it now seems calculated to serve. In all 
events, the direction and management of this great machine will be for 
some time in the hands of the Ministry, who best know what use they 
intend to make of it. 

Upon the whole, we are here at present' in a violent convulsion ; from 
which great good or evil may arise, according as the juncture is laid hold 
of by France, and employed to one or other of these purposes. We ^re 
entirely in their power. They have great sums of money in our stocks, 
which they can draw out at once, and sink them if they please. If they 
insist on the surrender of Gibraltar, it must be surrendered; and that step 
will shake our credit, and show how easily we may be insulted if any body 
has the courage to venture upon us. Could the Duke of Ormond ( if no- 
thing is to be headed by him from Spain ) be allowed shelter any where in 
France, even that is enough to disorder our finances and throw us into a 
good deal of confusion. But I will not trouble you, Sir, with more re- 
flections of this kind ; being persuaded that you are thoroughly acquainted 
with the advantages which our* present situation gives you, and want 
nothing but such an assistance as may render them effectual, which! pray 
God soon. to afford you ! 

I cannot end this letter without my particular oongratulations upon the 
affair of your Majesty's partner, which you have been pleased to commu- 
nicate to all of us. It is the most acceptable news which can reach the 
ear of a good Englishman. May it be followed every^y with such other 
accounts as may convince the world that Heaven has at last undertaken 
your cause, and is resolved to put an end to your sufferings ! 

I beg leave to add, that your letter of Oct. 17. 1719, readied me not 
here till March 19. 1720, N. S. By what accident it was so long delayed 
I know not ; but had I received it in time, even the great indisposition I 
was then under (and am not yet free from) would not have hindered me 
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from acknowledging the honour of it, and returning my most humble 
thanks for it. 

BISHOP ATTERBURT TO GENERAL DILLON. 

(Extract.) 

May tf . 1720. 

The sun of my letter to the King is to assure our firiends abroad that 
the reconciliation which makes so great a noise, is, whatever may be 
apprehended of it, imperfect and insincere at the bottom, and calculated 
only to serve views at the preaent juncture which could not have been so 
well attained without it. But in truth and at the bottom the parties, as 
well the principal as those who list under them, are still as much separated 
in interest and inclination as ever. 

This is the certain state of the case at present, and such it will continue 
for some time, notwithstanding whatever appearances there may be to the 
contrary; and could the opportunity be made use of from abroad, this is 
the moment when an attempt to disturb us would be most likely to succeed 
and throw us into the utmost confusion. But on the other side, if this 
opportunity be not laid hold of by France and Spain, matters will alter here 
in some time for the worse. The seeming reconciliation will by next 
winter grow real, and the common necessity of affairs will drive the new 
allies here into measures that may be for their mutual interest, and into a 
closer and sinoerer conjunction, and the grand money schemes here pro- 
jected of late will settle and fix themselves in such a manner as that it 
will not be easy to shake them. It so happens at this particular point of 
time, that tliere is no bank or set of men in the whole kingdom (those only 
exceplQd that engross the power and taste the vast profits lately made) who 
are not to the highest degree uneasy, and would be found to be so in a 
very remarkable manner, should any tiling happen from abroad that might 
make it advisable for them to exert their resentments. 

This is the very truth of the matter, and methinks if it were well under- 
stood might induce those who only can make effectual advantage of the 
juncture, and whose interest it is so to do, not to neglect it. Earl Strafford 
has accounts of this kind from another hand, at least it was promised he 
should have them, and if he has will be able to explain this matter and set 
it in a much fuller light than can be done in the bounds of a letter. 



EARL OF ORBERT TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

May IS. 1720. 

Your commands to Mr. Fleetwood (Earl of Arran), Mr. Nixon (Earl of 
Oxford), and Mr. Dyer (Mr. C«sar) shall be obeyed, and I am glad I have 
the best authority to say, where 1 shall find it proper that Mons. Schtclief 
(James) has no dealing directly or indirectly with Messrs. Benn and Board 
(Stanhope and Sunderland). I look upon them both to be as inveterately 
averse to Benjamin's (James's) interest as the Mr. Tolanders (Walpolians) 
or any others, and therefore I have always thought it wrong to make any 
distinction between them as to that matter, and have lamented the im- 
prudence of those thai have endeavoured to propagate a tolerable good 
opinion among Benjamin's (James's) friends of either Messrs. Benn and 
Board (Stanhope and Sunderland). 
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JAMES TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

(Extract.; 

May 20. 1790. 

As to affairs in general I have nothing new at this time to impart to you, 
the occasion of my writing this being only to ask your advice as to what 
is fit for me to do on the Queen's lying in, as to which I think I should 
equally avoid either neglect or affectation. 

Every country has their different customs and uses on such occasions, 
and those of England should certainly be my rule in as much as my cir- 
cumstances may make it possible for me to follow them. I wish therefore 
you would let me know what those customs are, for if on my birth and 
that of my sister Louisa particular reasons obliged my fathei* and mother 
to overdo something, the present case is so different that those instances 
do not seem to be a precedent for me. After this, what I think may be 
reasonable for me to do is that such of my subjects, men and women^ as 
are here depending on me should be present at the labour with some of 
the first rank of this town and such of the foreign ministers as will accept 
of my invitation ; but then as to any of my subjects as may be travelling 
here and are either no wellwishers or not my declared friends, the question 
is whether for form's sake they should be invited, though for different 
reasons they cannot come. 

BISHOP ATTERBURY TO GENERAL DILLON. 

Oei, 22. 1720. 

Mr. llhngton (himself) has been long confined to the country by his ill- 
ness, and has no opportunity of advising with friends till he gets to town, 
which will be before the end of next week ; in the meantime he highly 
approves the printed paper, and hopes some way or other it will be made 
public. As to what is proposed he dares not of himself advise any thing, but 
is afraid the time is lost for any attempt that shall not be of force sufficient 
to encourage the people to come intoit» The losers in this game are under 
expectations of having their losses made up to them in the approaching 
Session, and will not plunge hastily into any mad hazardous scheme at this 
juncture, nor perhaps till they begin to despair. Relief cannot possibly 
come till some time after the Parliament has met, and then the hopes of the 
disaffected will be kept some time in suspense, and while they have any 
such hopes they will not run any great risks ; and an unsuccessful attempt 
ruins the game for many years, and certainly ends in the union of the 
father and son, and of the whole Whig interest to support them. The 
South Sea project which friends have unwarily run into, as, if it stood and 
flourished it would certainly have produced a commonwealth, so now it has 
failed has not wrought up^ the disaffection of the people to such a pitch but 
that they have still some hopes left of retrieving their affairs, and while 
they have so will. not be ripe for any great venture ; nor can it be yet seen, 
whether the grand affair can wisely be pushed, till the time of new choos- 
ing a Parliament next year, unless the forces to be sent were in much 
greater quantities than is proposed, or could come hither sooner than it is 
apprehended they possibly can : hut of this more after advising with othen^ ; 
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at present this is &e private sentiment only of a single person, who, if he 
alters his opinion upon comparing it ^ith that of others, ^ill not fail to give 
you speedy notice of it. 

MR. CiESAR TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

February 9».n2i, 

Earl Sunderland has been forced to take in Townshend and Walpole to 
his assistance, bat as he ^ill not give up all into their hands, and they 
will not be contented without having the disposal of every thing, there is 
not any prospect of their acting with harmony together. The death of 
Stanhope will, I believe, embarrass the Court very much in regard to foreign 
affairs ; the whole secret was between him and Abb6 Dubois, which I am 
informed dies with him. I humbly submit it to your consideration whe- 
ther, at this juncture, attempts should not be made to gain him (Dubois) to 
your interest. The Tories have been offered carte-blanche if they would 
heartily come in to support the present government, but they will not 
hearken to any offers but what shall be for your Restoration. 

JAMES TO MR. MENZIES. 

JRoflM^Jtfly^O. 1721. 

Yonr letter relating to Lord Sunderland is very satisfactory ; that affair 
seems to be in a good way, and in so good hands that there is nothing to 
be recommended but the continuance of the same prudent and zealous ma- 
nagement, 

EARL OF ORRERY TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

October 28. 1721. 

The expectations of your firiends to have a new Parliament this winter 
by the interest of the Earl of Sunderland were disappointed. About the 
latter end of the last Session he gave us reason to believe he should carry 
that point, which we thought the most material of any that it was proper 
at that season to ask : he now says, as I hear, that the Elector of Hanover 
was worked up into such an aversion against it by others belonging to 
the ministry, and by the Germans about him, thai he did not think it fit 
to push the matter too far, but gave way, and by that means got the other 
ministers to declare openly that they would not think of prolonging this 
Parliament by a new law, but would contribute all in their power to have 
the present Session short, and then would have a new Parliament. This 
is the substance of the apology he makes, as I am informed ; and he 
pretends still to be a well-wisher to the Tories^ who cannot but be a little 
shocked with this disappointment. 

I should be very glad if any one would assist the cause with a constant 
supply of money, which is continually wanted for several purposes, for 
inteiligenoe abroad, which we are very deficient in, and would be of great 
use to us if we could from very good hands be inforitied of the transac- 
tions, views, and intrigues of the European Courts — for maintaining 
several useful agents both here and in other places, many of whom per- 
petually want a comfortable subsistence, and particularly at this time of 
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(£xtr«et.) 



ttff^ iMS5 ^ ^^^ tA^SDOWNfi, 



April 13. 1T22. 

tslthoog^ the five persons now concerned were yet 

• ceff^" ^'tbao th«y ^^^9 *^^ though we were sure that they were 

^ %p^'^^m ^^^ ^^^ greatest union and the iitmost vigour^ it is 

"'jS ^^ ^!fijied that they alone could do the work ; and of those five 

^t to ^ ^^'nyoD^ ^^^ willing and fit in all respects to act a principal 

^do P^^ ^ ^ttst of my other friends who might come into the project ; 

part w'^ ^^ it possible things can go on without a head and one chief 

3Xid y^^^^'rect and manage matters on the other side, and to correspond 

Person to^ j^ ^ way things have gone on hitherto , diversity of opinions^ 

wit* ^'Igd to disputes and multiplicity of (in some manner) useless letters, 

^^^^^heBn the chief effect; ^ereas eonld what I mention above be 

'''passed, affairs woald ceitainly be carried on with much less oon« 

^on and n^uch more harmony and secrecy. I am sensible it will not be 

^y to find such a person ; but were Lord Oxford willing to undertake 

4e task, I know nobody so capable of performing it to advantage. Lord 

^rran would certainly agree to it, and as the others of that club are 

liisgusted with the Bishop of Rociiester, they would, I dare say, heartily 

^ter into it; while, on the other hand, Lord Orrery, Lord Gower, and 

311 that set of friends, would no doubt be pleased with the proposition, 

jilthough they would not maybe have submitted so cheerfully to the Bishop 

of Rochester ; so that all put together, even laying my Lord Oxford's 

capacity aside, I cannot think of any other person so capable of uniting 

all the different sets of my friends as him, neither do I see any other 

method of acting on a sure foundation but tliis. 



£ABL OF ORRERY TO JAMES. 
(Extract.) 



flo^oen^r 15. 1723. 



The chief foundation of any reasonable project must be a good number 
of regular forces, without which I doubt there will not be encouragement 
enough for great numbers of the people to rise, or of the army to desert; 
the body of the people are certainly well disposed towards your interests. 
It is not an extravagant computation, ! believe, that four in five of the 
whole nation wish well to you, but people of reflection and fortunes will 
hardly venture their lives and estates unless they see they have some 
tolerable chance to succeed, and soldiers will hardly desert unless there 
he a body of soldiers to desert to. Those that govern at present are 
generally despised and abhorred, but their power is too great not to 
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be fetfed, and it is the more feared because they are cruel, without 
principles, and act in the most arbitrary manner without regard to the 
known laws or constitution; they have a large army, well paid, well 
clothed, and well provided for in all respects, ammunition and maga- 
zines of all kinds, a large fleet, and the officers of it generally, I believe, 
devoted to them; the command of all the public money; and by the 
fatal corruption that prevails almost over the whole nation, the abso- 
lute power in both Houses of Parliament. This is a true state of the 
strength of your enemies — formidable it is and requires a proportional 
strength to contend with it, or some well laid stratagem to supply the 
place of such a strength. But there is still another and perhaps a greater 
disadvantage that your cause lies under, which is the indolence, inactivity, 
and almost despair of many of your chief friends; they have, indeed, 
great reason to appear quiet, and to act with the utmost caution, and I 
could wish they would endeavour to lull the Government as it were asleep, 
and to make them, believe there are no farther thoughts of designs against 
them. But where there can be a confidence, there they ought to speak 
with freedom to one another, and never cease proposing some scheme or 
other till a project can at last be framed to the satisfaction of reasonable 
people, and a right method of execution agreed upon. But few of your 
chief friends are very capable, and some of those that are have other in- 
firmities that hinder them from serving the cause in a right manner. I 
don't care to say more upon this melancholy subject. 



LO&D LANSDOWNE TO JAMES. 

(Extraou) 

July 10. 1724. 

Our western people have been in a tumultuous way of late, as well as the 
northern Cameronians. Their leader gave himself the name of Lord Mar, 
and fought a sharp battle, which lasted above two hours ; in the end, regular 
troops coming in upon them, they were dispersed, and poor Mar was 
taken : it is odds but he will be hanged, which you will be very sorry for, 
I am sure, for the name's sake. Thus the only blood that has been drawn 
in either kingdom has been by a real Mar and a feigned one. Madame 
de Yillette's journey into England was to save no less a sum than fifty 
thousand pounds, which was lodged in her name in the hands of a banker, 
who pretended to make a discovery of it to the Government as a forfeiture, 
upon offering to prove her married to Lord Bolingbroke. It is uncertain 
how, with all her dexterity, she will be able to clear herself of this diffi-* 
culty. She has not the luck to please at Court ; elle parle trop^ et sans 
respect, was the character given her by the Master of the House (1). You 
can tell, Sir, whether that is a just character : she is your old acquaintance. 



DUKE OF WHARTON TO JAMES. . 

(Extract.) 

London, Feb. 3. 1725. 

There is a strong report of Lord Bolingbroke^s bill being at last fixed ; 
and I had the other day a very long conference on that subject with Lord 

(i) King George. 
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Bathurst, who, when I represented to him Lord Bolingbroke^sbehavioar to 
your Majesty, and quoted your own authority for the assertion, answered, 
that he had not learned to jurare in verba magistri, to which I only 
replied, JuravL We esteem Lord Bathurst entirely departed from your 
cause, though he will not yet leave us in Parliamentary disputes. I hope 
his friend Sir William Wyndham will not follow him in his politics as he 
does in his pleasures. 



DUKE OF WHARTON TO JAMES. 
(Extract.) 



May 1. 1725. 



The rage which inflames both parties in tlie city, who seem entirely 
sensible of this fatal law (the City Bill), increases every day, and will blaze 
more and more as they feel the great distractions which must attend the 
execution of it. The Ministers were alarmed for fear the Common Council 
of London should have gone (as we had determined they should) to the 
Duke of Hanover for protection. The enemy, having notice of this design, 
brought him down to give the Royal assent on the Tuesday, and the House 
of Lords' Amendments did not pass the House of Commons till the Monday. 
This precipitation made it impossible for us to execute our scheme ; but, 
however, it shows the world upon how precarious a bottom they stand who 
are thus frighted at the least shadow. All due care shall be taken to work 
upon the different passions of those who seem at present to be thoroughly 
disaffected, and to keep up at the same time the spirit of our old friends. 
In order to it I shall print my observations on the City Bill, which I hope 
will contribute to increase their animosities. 

The point of Lord Bolingbroke's Bill, which is now depending in the 
House of Commons, has plainly discovered the sentiments of some persons 
who before that were labouring to conceal their real inclinations. I should 
not much regard the zeal which Lord Bathurst and Sir William Wyndham 
expressed for that Lord's service, when thfeir only pretence was the private 
friendship that had formerly subsisted between them. But when in a 
public meeting of some chosen Tories at Lord Bathurst's house, relating 
to this affair. Lord Bolingbroke's behaviour to your Majesty and your 
interest was started as^n objection to the showing of him the least favour, 
I think the case altered, and that whoever gives his vote for or against that 
Lord is to consider himself as a person who by his conduct on that occa- 
sion is to appear a dutiful subject and servant to so good a master, or an 
advocate for treachery and corruption. Sir Christopher Musgrave, Sir 
Thomas Sebright, and Sir Jermyn Davers, out of their utter detestation 
for your Majesty's enemies, bravely opposed the very bringing in of any 
bill whatsoever ; and though several Tories were for it, yet it was the 
misfortune of many of them not to understand the case, and to believe 
that what Lord Bathurst and Sir Wyndham said could not be intended to 
prejudice the party. Mr. Shippen, Strangways, and others were absent, 
which I believe was owing to an unguarded promise they had made not to 
oppose it. In the House of Lords our number is so small that any beha- 
viour there will be immaterial, and though I believe some of your Majesty's 
most dutiful subjects will not attend, yet I am sure they will not blame me 
if I bear my testimony against him, as having had an opportunity when I 
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was in France some years ago, of knowing personally the several partieulars 
of his scandalous hehavioor. I would not have your Majesty imagine any 
thing from this, that my warmth should ever carry me to divide from the 
main hody of the Jacobites, for I would at any time curb my passion or 
restrain the strongest inclinations to unite or reconcile them. 

The next point of consequence now before the Parliament is the Bill 
disarming the Clans of Scotland, which is to be done with the utmost cruelty 
that the severest tyrant can invent. We are to battle it on Monday next in 
the House of Lords, and I shall act my part in it. We are afraid that this 
oppression should exasperate the Clans to oppose the execution of the law 
by force. But all due care will be taken to induce them to delay their 
resentments till a proper occasion shall offer. How happy should we be at 
this juncture to have some little assistance from a foreign Prince! — Lord 
Lechmere ii) all these cases votes and speaks with us. He at present seems 
to have thrown away the scabbard, but I am afraid he is actuated by resent- 
ment and not principle, and if he were to be made Chancellor (which the 
Ministers will never permit) would be as violent a prosecutor of those wi(h 
whom he at present acts as any Whig of them all. 

I propose, as soon as I receive your Majesty's leave, to go abroad for 
some time. 



BISHOP ATTERBURY TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

(Porti) May 14. 1725. 

Lord Lansdowne's paragraph would have surprised me indeed, did I 
not consider under whose crafty and malicious influence he is ; and had 
I not received of late some letters from him, by which he seems to have 
entertained thoughts and resolutions that I scarce believe his breast would 
ever have harboured. I say, seems; for I do not think he will or can 
execute them on many accounts ; and am of opinion he sent them to me 
on purpose that I should transmit them further: for which reason I did not 
and do not impart them. Were he and Filmore (Lord Mar) separated, I 
flatter myself I should dislodge these thoughts and bring him to reason. 
But as things stand now, I almost despair of seeing him ; and till I do, think 
it will be better to say nothing of what has been written to me. 

Nothing more need be said of Lord Bolingbroke, after I have sent you 
the copy of his petition, and you have observed from it in what a mean 
state of mind he is, and how low he has stooped to gain a very little pointy 
not worth his while under any other view than that of its being sometime 
or other an inlet to greater ; in which, however, he may be, and I hope will 
be, deceived; and then, I suppose, we shall hear of him again, if by that 
time there be any need of him. 



DUKE OF WHARTON TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 



May 29. 1725. 



Your Majesty may be assured that no step taken by the Ministers has 
done them more prejudice in the opinion of all mankind than the screening 
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the Earl of Macclesfield ; and all parties, especially the old Whigs, are 
enraged to the greatest degree. Your Majesty will likewise observe the 
behaviour of the Earl of Strafford on Lord BoUngbroke's Bill. I wish the 
conduct of another Lord upon that occasion could be mentioned without 
astonishment. 

BISHOP ATTERBURT TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

(Parit) JWM 25. IT25. 

It is now put beyond all doubt that you have nothing to expect from 
hence while ihe strict friendship betweien England and France continues — 
and continue it will till matters are made up between Spain and France, of 
which diere is not as yet, you find, Sir, any probability ; nor will it hap- 
pen till the Emperor, whose influence governs all in Spain, has served his 
ends on France (whatever they are) by this alliance. 

It is confessed by France that England is now its only ally, and conse- 
quently the alliance betwixt them must be now stricter than ever. And 
therefore there is nothing now to be managed with France beyond your 
private concerns which you have ordered to be solicited here, which may 
probably the rather succeed, because no applications of a more important 
kind will. 

I have considered all the particulars mentioned in your letter, and obeyed 
all your commands as far as my sad state of health and the recluse solitary 
life I am obliged to lead have enabled me to do it. Had I more light into 
things, and more opportunity of gaining it, I might perhaps be somewhat 
more useful. As the case is with me, I do my best, and what is wanting in 
abilities endeavour to make out in my prayers for your prosperity and bap- 
pines$. 

DUKE OF WHAATON TO JABIES. 

(Extract.) 

RoUerdam, Juiy 4. t73S. 

Before I left London I communicated to Lord Orrery, Lord Strafford, 
Dr. Friend, Mr. Caesar, and Major Smith, the reasons I had to believe that 
I should be employed abroad in your business, and took their advice as to 
many particulars relating to the execution of my enterprise. It is certain 
that, il possible, something should be attempted this summer during the 
Duke of Hanover^s absence, and any foreign Prince who has the least incli- 
nation to serve your Majesty should upon this occasion lose no time. The 
Czarina might, if she would, send unto England and Scotland the fleet now 
ready to sail, and might surely do the work, for aught I know, without the 
least opposition; and all resistance would be trifling, let the Whigs make 
the most of it ! 

DUKE OF WHARTON TO JAMES. 

^Extract.) 

Madrid, April i3. 1726. 

It would be taking too much of your time to mention the particulars which 
passed at each conference with Ripperda relating to the unfortunate sepa- 
ration in the Royal Family, which was the first and chief motive of Mr. Col"' 
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lins (the King's) sending Lock (Duke of Wharton) hither. Prior (Duke of 
Wharton) endeavoured to explain Loftus's (the King's) conduct in its 
true light. Bentley (Duke of Ripperda) approved of it extremely, and 
said that the giving a Protestant, governor to the Prince of Wales was n 
prudent and a wise step. He agreed that the King could not, nor ought not, 
to part with Lord Inverness ) but at the same time assured me that it was 
impossible to bring Kelly and Gibson ( the King and Queen of Spain ) to rea- 
son upon the subject; for that they were, and the Duke of Ripperda feared 
would continue, implacable upon it. On Monday night the Duke of Rip- 
perda acquainted the King and Queen of Spain that Lock (Duke of Whar- 
ton) was arrived, and had letters from his master for them; and the next 
day he told me that they had ordered him to receive the letters, and that 
perhaps they might answer tliem, but would not allow me the honour of 
waiting upon them. He said that the King of Spain thought the Queen 
should be satisGed on every point, and that Lord Inverness should be re- 
moved, aiid the seals given to me : to which I answered, that though I 
should always be proud of serving Collins (the King) in any station, yet I 
would never consent to accept of an employment from which I should be 
liable to be removed by the caprice of the Queen, or the malice of one of 
her maids : so I desired to hear no more upon that head. He then said, as 
from himself, that Garth (Duke of Ormond) ought to be made governor to 
the Pritice, but I told him that it was impossible ; and I believe Loftus ( the 
Ring) will receive by this post Garth's (Duke of Ormond's ) thoughts upon 
the subject. 

I find Garth (Duke of Ormond) has been very active here ; but I can say 
with great truth that nobody that has not beeA something conversant with 
this Court can imagine how impracticable it is to do business. The accounts 
the Duke of Ormond gave the King of this Court, and with which he was so 
kind as to honour me, are but too true. 



DUKE OF WHARTON TO MR. HAT (LORD INV£RNESS). 

(Extract.) 

Madrid, June 8. 1T!26. 

You see now that I am banished England, which is an obligation I owe 
to the Duke of Ripperda, and I declare that it is the greatest satisfaction to 
me that my precautions with him were such that I am his only sacrifice. I 
hope the King will take my behaviour upon this affair as I meant it, which 
was to avoid any suspicions of lying under the least imputation of playing 
the second part of the Duke of Mar's tune. I had rather carry a musket in 
an odd named Muscovite regiment, than wallow in riches by the favour of 
the usurper. 

I wrote a letter to the King of Spain, and it was delivered to him this 
evening, but his Majesty making no answer to it, I set out infallibly on 
Tuesday next, and hope to be with you in three weeks, wind, weather, 
Moors, and Whigs permitting. I am told from good hands that I am to be 
intercepted by the enemy in my passage. I shall take the best precautions 
I can to obviate their malice. 

I vdsh the King would recall his Irish subjects from this country, for 
they have really infected Kelly and Gibson (King and Queen of Spain). 
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BISHOP ATTERBURT TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

{Parit) Sept, 2. 1726. 

The strange turn taken by Oldfield (Dake of Wharton) (i) gave me 
siich mortifying impressions, that I have forborne for some posts to men- 
tion him at all ; and had not you in yours of August 14. spoken largely of 
his conduct, I should still have continued silent on that article : for, as I can- 
not any ways approve it, so neither do I care to speak of it as I ought, when 
it is to no purpose, and the matter is beyond all remedy. 

You say, Sir, he advised but with few of his friends in this matter. I am 
of opinion he advised with none, nor do I hear of a single person con- 
cerned in the affair who could reasonably bear that name. Sure I am, who- 
ever gave him such advice (if any body gave it) could not be his friend. 
It is easy to suppose you were both surprised and concerned at the account 
when it first reached Rome, since it is impossible you should not be so; 
the ill consequences are so many, so great, and so evident, I am not only 
afflicted but bewildered when I diink of them. The mischief of one thing 
you mention, is, that he will scarce be believed in what ae shall say on that 
occasion (so low will his credit have sunk), nor be able effectually to stop 
the mouth of malice by any after declarations. It is with pleasure however 
I read your account of Mercer's (Uie King*s) last directions to him relating to 
Dexby, etc. (Flanders). They seem to me extremely just and proper in 
many respects, and I hope will find him in a disposition to close with them, 
whatever he may have written and wished to the contrary. You imagine, 
I find, Mader (King of Spain) may have had a hand in this turn. I much 
question it, and methiuks the treatment since (if I am righdy informed) 
proves that point but too clearly. I would to God I could find out any 
oi^e person in the world he had pleased, that was worth pleasing ! for I am 
touched by his misfortunes, sensibly touched, and afraid lest, upon due re- 
flection, he should sink under the weight of ^em. For which reason per- 
haps Mercer (the King) will consider his case with an equal mixture of 
vnsdom and tenderness, and afford him so much countenance and support 
as is consistent with his own great interest and the measures necessary to 
be observed with relation to it. 

The great abilities of Oldfield '(Duke of Wharton) are past dispute. He 
alone could render them less useful than they might have been. 

I do not despair of Coming's (Lord Lansdowne's) breaking off from the 
party, but neither am I sanguine. A letter he wrote gave me hopes^ 
wherein there are these, or as strong expressions as these, for I have it not 
now at hand ; — speaking of a late dizziness he had, he adds — The times 
have been giddy, my Lords; and perhaps J may have partaken of the 
infection. His correspondence with me has been smelt out, and great 
pains are taken to keep him tight, as they call it. 

(0 ms abjuration of the Protestant faitb. 
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BISHOP ATTERBURY TO JAMES. 

(Extraot.) 

' iParU) June 16. 1T2T. 

I have had reasons for some time to think, and lately to be satisfied, 
that my ceasing to deal in your affairs as much as I have done would not 
be unwelcome to your Majesty, though you have not thought fit as yet to 
make any such declaration to me. It may therefore, perhaps, be some 
ease to you, iSir, if I first speak of that matter myself, and assure you, as I 
now do, of my perfect readiness to retire from that share of business with 
which it has been hitherto thought not improper to intrust me. I appre- 
hend that as things have been managed it will scarce be in my power for 
the future to do any thing considerable for your service, which I never 
hoped to do otherwise than by the countenance and encouragement you 
should be pleased and should be known to afford me. That has, in many 
respects and by various d^ees, for some time past, but especially of late, 
been withdrawn. I have been left in all my disadvantageous circum- 
stances to work, as well as I could, without any assistance or support. The 
methods I have taken of serving you have been disapproved, and many 
ways traversed. What I have asked more than once, in order to give me 
that credit which alone can render me useful, has not been granted me. 
In the meantime vain airs have been taken up and lessening things said of 
me by those who, upon many accounts, should have acted otherwise ; and 
they have ventured even to boast that the most secret parts of my corres- 
pondence have been sent back to them. I have complained, declared the 
grounds, and proved the truth of my complaints without redress. What 
has given rise to this conduct, I forbear to conjecture or enquire. Doubtless 
your Majesty must have good and wise reasons for not appearing to dis- 
courage it. I acquiesce in them, Sir, whatever they are, and from my 
heart wish that all the steps you take towards your great end, . may be 
well adjusted and proper ; and then it matters not much who may be in or 
out of your confidence, or who has or has not the honour of serving you. 



EARL OF STRAFFORD TO JAMES. 

June 21. 1727. 

The alteration here (1) was so sudden and surprising, as no doubt it was 
to you, that no man knew at first what would be the consequence. The 
people in the streets ran backwards and forwards, only asking news and 
enquiring of one another what was to be done .* the sudden coming of the 
Prince and Princess to town, and calling of the Council, immediately turned 
the expectation of the mob on seeing the ceremony of a proclamation tliat 
night, who are always fond of any show or a new thing. They waited till 
midnight, and were then told it was put off till next day, when all things 
were performed without the least disorder : the torrent was too strong for 
your friends to resist, so they thought it their best way to join with the rest 
to hinder distinction, that their party may be the stronger whenever dissa- 
tisfaction breaks out again, which is generally thought will not be long, 
since the expectation of many who were very patient in the last reign, with 

(0 The death of George the First. 
11. 22 
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a view of alteration lii this, will be disappointed, to which rage must suc- 
ceed to see their adversaries grin and triumph over them, and all their 
hopes dashed for ever ; what may be the event no man can tell. I hope 
your enemies will however be disappointed, since I am convinced the same 
violent aidd corrupt measures taken by the father will be pursued by the 
SQR, who 19 passionate, proud, and peevish^ and though he talks of ruling 
by himself , will just be governed as his lather was : bis declarations that he 
will make no distinction of parties, and turning off the Gerraans^ makes 
him popular at present ; I am satisfied it will not last. 

i cannot flatter you to say I believe yoti will have a majority of friends in 
the next Parliament, for I find them already desponding lind complaining 
they have ruined their fortunes and are not able to resist this last effort of 
the Whigs. My endeavours, I assure you, are not wanting to try to keep 
tip their spirits, but the misfortune that has lately happened abroad, with 
this accident happening on the.back of it,>has quite sunk thehr spirits for the 
present. 

You have still a great many friends zealous in^our eaosey whe only want 
an opportunity to show it, but common prudence to save themselves and 
families from immediate ruin obliges them at present to play a very dis- 
agreeable game; and though before they had little hopes of mercy^ yet 
should they be found out now they have none. 



JAMES TO BISHOP ATTMBURT. 



(Extraet.) 



iteat Jfameff, AugUii >. IM. 



I received last night f^om luneville yours of the 5th, and at the same time 
a letter from the Duke of Lorraine, writ in his own hand, in which he 
desires me in the strongest terms to go out of his country in three days. 
With a plain intimation that iff delayed it longer he should b6 forced to 
oblige me to it by force. He does not name the French in his letter, but it 
is very manifest that this comes chiefly if not entirely from them, and pro- 
bably upon instances Mr. Walpole made to the Cardinal upon the return 
of his courier from England. The Duke Of Lorraine expresses the greatest 
concern to be forced to come to these extremities^ which are certainly much 
against his will. But he cannot resist superior force, neither can I, so that 
I leave this place on Monday next. • 

Enfiny in my present situation I cannot pretend to do any thing essential 
for my interest, so that all that remains is that the world should see that I 
have done my part and have not returned into Italy but by force. The 
journey I have made on one side, and my remaining here till I was forced 
out, may be thought sufficient proofs of that, and the circumstances of my 
being drove from hence are such as may sufficiently justify me in not going 
to Switzerland without that people's consent, whose counsels always must 
be influenced by France or the Emperor; and even in general I know not 
whether it would be a right politic for me to expose myself m^ifestly to be 
drove out of different States one after another. 



EAR^ OF ORBKRY TO JAKDES. 
(Extract^ 

Wo dat$i bmi endor$$d (llMttvAlf Aupui if 8T)« 

From the itistructton I have given the. bearer (i, Hamilton), and even 
from the pafolic accounts, you will be convinced that there is not any room 
to expect any commotion, or disturbance here at present. • • • ^ » » . • . We 
are governed by men of arbitrary principles, and I doubt cruel disposi- 
tions*; our Parliament are all most universally corrupted ; our nobility and 
gentry are for the most part servile^ ignorant, and poor-spirited, striving 
who shall sell themselves at the best price to the Court, but resolved to sell 
themselves at any ; and our Constitution altered into despotic by the aid 
of mercenary Lords and Commons For my own part, though ap- 
pearances are too melancholy, I do not despair of seeing things both at 
home and abroad put on a better aspect in a little time. I flatter myself 
that a breach betwixt this Court and some others of real power, is not un- 
likely to happen ; and any appearance of that, much more any hostile stroke, 
will soon show the real weakness of this fabric, which now seems very 
strong ; and though there do not yet appear many tliscontented people 
upon this change of Govemment,y et it is probable there will soon arise much 
uiimosity against it^ and perhaps deeper rooted than ever, from tlie inca- 
pacity, stubborpness, and haughtitiess of the present King. This prospect 
alleviates something 6f our present miseries, which would otherwise be 
almost insupportable to men of generous mind and well-wishers of their 
country.. Upon the whole. Sir, let me beg of you never to think of mak- 
ing any rash attempt. 

BISHOP ATTERfiURT TO lAMES. 
(Extract.) 

You will observe. Sir, what a spirit of caution and fear possesses your 
friends at home, and how they dread any alarm being given to the ^Govern- 
ment, and taken by it. Something, indeed, must be allowed to Jodreirs 
(Lord Orrery's) temper, which is wary to excess. However, the persons he 
consulted with have a deference for his advice : and though not perhaps 
altogether so cautious as he, yet may be looked upon as ready to join in 
his opinion. 2007 (Lord Strafford), if in town, would have answered wiih 
more spirit ; but he wasat a distance. 

Upon the whole, it appears that nothing is to be expected from them 
without a foreign and a very considerable assistance ; and it slipt from 
Jodrell (Lord Orrery)^ in his conversation with the person sent, that that 
number should not be much less than 90,000 ; though this particular he 
omitted in the memoir, and I mention it only to show their extreme timor- 
ousness. 

It is plain that the Tories at this turn hoped to get into place, if not 
into power ; and though they resolved to keep their principles and inclina- 
tions if they had done so, yet I much question whether they really would ; 
or rather I am satisfied that the bulk of them would not ; and therefore it 
is an happiness to you, Sir, that their aims have hitherto been, and will 
probably continue to be, defeated. 
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From the character of Lintall (Duke of Hanover) and his wife given, 
which is undoubtedly a true one, and from that circumstance of their being 
not likely long to submit to any man's advice, you have all the reason in 
the world to expect that their affairs will soon be perplexed, and that the 
Whigs they employ will grow turbulent and quarrel among themselves. It 
cannot be otherwise while Oily .(Walpole) is at their head, and yet not 
entirely possessed of all the power and credit he had, and apprehehsfve of 
the designs of enemies of the same party, as the ease certainly is, to dis- 
lodge and disgrace him. This situation will make him naturally cast about 
how to save himself, either by remaining in power or quitting it t and 
whether he does the one or the other, confusion- will follow. 

The war between Walpole and Pulteney is as open and violent as ever; 
as a proof of which the last Craftsman is sent. But it is a stronger proof 
that Pulteney himself is not employed ; and that the Ghetwynds^ his fiiends, 
and Gumly, his father-in-law, are turned out ; and Chesterfield, who has 
mixed in all his resentments, is to be sent abroad upon an embassy. These 
things will not extinguish but inflame the quarrel bjetween them; and it 
cannot be long before it will come to such an height as will give great ad- 
vantage to your friends at home and abroad. 

Walpole will always fear that he stands upon an insecure foundation ; 
that Lintall (Duke of Hanover) dissembles with him as being necessary to 
his affairs for a time, and will watch the first opportunity to get rid of him. 
Under these persuasions, he will not act with zeal and cheerfulness, but 
will probably look out for some supports against what he apprehends may 
happen to him. 

. Sir, I return to, and humbly persist in the opinion of your endeavour- 
ing by all manner of ways to fix at Avignon, or somewhere on this side of 
the Alps. 1165 (Cardinal Fleury) cannot in his heart blame you for it, and 
hitherto seems in some degree to favour it. And should he do otherwise, 
and come even to extremities, you will be forced to yield with more ho- 
nour ; and he may perhaps open himself to you a little farther than he has 
as yet done, before he removes you. If he does, that secret will make 
amends for all his harsh usage. 

Your friends at home are apprehensive of your approaching too near 
the coasts chiefly on their own account, as they reckon they should feel the 
eflects of it. But they can have no just objection to your quitting Italy, 
and being, though still at a distance, yet in a greater readiness to lay hold 
of advantages. 

DUKE OF WHARTON TO JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Parma, Hay 21. 1728. 

The transport I felt at the sight of your Majesty prevented m^from re- 
coUectmg many things which I had proposed to have humbly laid before 
you ; most of which were rendered useless by your Majesty^s gracious 
manner of receiving me. 

Your Majesty's goodness in writing to the King of Spain and the Duke of 
Ormond will, I hope, screen me from the reflections which will be cast 
upon me by some gentlemen who brand my zeal with the name of mad- 
ness, and adorn their own indolence with the pompous title of discretion ; 
and who, without your Majesty's gracious interposition, will never com- 
prehend that obedience is true loyalty. 
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BISHOP ATTERBURT TO JAMES. 

Paris, Nov. i2, tm. 

I have been obliged to write and print the Paper enclosed, partly for 
reasons specified in the Paper itself,a nd partly at the desire of some friends 
in England ; which I comply with the more readily, as it gave me an oc- 
casion of doing some little justice to the memory of that great and good 
man, the Earl of Clarendon ; equally eminent for his fidelity to the Crown» 
and his ill usage on that very account. 

Whilst I was justifying his History^ I own myself to have been tempted to 
say somewhat likewise in defence of his character and conduct, particularly 
as to the aspersion with which he has been loaded of advising Ring 
Charles II. to gain his enemies and neglect his friends. A fatal advice! 
which he certainly never gave, though he smarted under the effects of it, 
and was sacrificed by his Master to please those who were not afterwards 
found to be of any great importance to his service. But I considered the 
ill use that might be made of such an apology, and therefore declined it. 

You may perhaps not have heard, Sir, that what happened to my Lord 
Clarendon, was the first instance in the English story of banishing any 
person by an Act of Parliament wherein a clause was expressly inserted, 
to make all correspondence with him penal, even to death. Permit me to 
add, that I am the second instance of a subject so treated ; and may perhaps 
be the last, since even the inflictors of such cruelties seem now to be a^- 
weary and ashamed of them. 

Having the honour to be like him, as I am, in my sufferings, I wish I 
could have been like him too in my services : but that has not been in my 
power. V I can indeed die in exile, asserting the Royal cause as he did; but 
I see not what other way is now left me of contributing to the support 
of it. 

May wisdom govern and success attend all your counsels ! 

I am, etc« 

F. ROFFEN. 



BISHOP ATTERBURY TO MR. HAY (LORD INVERNESS), ON HIS ABJURATION OP 

THB PROTESTANT FAITH. 

[ This letter Ins no date, but Is endorsed " March 8. I79f ," the day It was recetyed, and most hare been 
written Tery shortly before Atterbnry's deatji ( Feb. 18.), so that, in all probability, it was the last 
letter composed by that highly-gifted man. In the flrst edition of my second Tolnme, I merely 
alioded to this letter, hot I found that it was qnlte unknown to many of my readers, it being onl 
printed in a fly-leaf prefixed to the third Tolnme of Atterbnry's Correspondence, and not inserted in 
all the copies of that publication. I was therefore induced to reprint it. ] 

Mt Lord, 

About the beginning of December last I wrote to your Lordship, and sent 
you a paper which I had lately printed here (1). To that letter, though 
your Lordship Used to answer all mine without delay, I had no manner 
of return. I heard, indeed, soon after I had written to you, of what had 

(1 ) ViDdiection of Lord Clarendon's Editon, 
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happened on St. Andrew's day last at Avignon (i), but I did not think a 
change of religion made any change in the forms of civility ; and therefore 
I still wondered at your silence. Perhaps a reflection on your not having 
consulted me in that great affair, though I was the only Bishop of the 
Church of England on this side the water, might make you very shy of 
writing to me on any other account, and willing to drop the correspon- 
dence. You may remember, my Lord, that when you first retired from the 
Ring at Pisa, and when you afterwards left Rome and went to Avignon ; 
on both these occasions, you opened to me by letter the reason of your 
conduct, and gave me an opportunity by that means of expressing my 
thoughts to you, in the manner I used always to do, that is, frankly and 
without reserve. In this last step, my Lord, you have acted far otherwise ; 
and yet in this I had most reason to expect that you would not merely 
have informed me of what had passed, but even consulted me before you 
took your full and final resolution. My character and course of studies 
qualified me much better for such an application, than for passing my 
judgment in matters of state and political managements. If your Lordship 
entertained any doubts concerning your safety in that religion wherein 
you had been bred, I might, perhaps, upon your proposing them, have 
been so happy as to have solved them, and shown you that whatever reason 
you might have, as to this world, for quitting the communion you were 
of, you had none, you could have none, as to another. 

Since you were not pleased to give me an occasion of writing to you at 
this time, I have determined to take it, and to pursue my former method 
of telling you with such plainness as perhaps nobody else will, what the 
world says of your late conduct. 

My Lord,ihey who speak of it most softly, and with greatest regard to 
your Lordship, say that it is a coup de dSsespoir ; and that your Lordship, 
perceiving the prejudices of the King's Protestant subjects to run high 
against you, so that you would never be suffered to be about his person 
and in the secret of his affairs with their consent, was resolved to try what 
could be done by changing sides, and whether you might not, at the long 
run, be able to gain by one party what you had lost by another. They 
represent you as thinking the King's restoration not soon likely to happen ; 
and therefore as resolved, since you were obliged to live in exile in Roman 
Catholic countries, to make the best of your circumstances, and recom* 
mend yourself, as much as you could, to the natives ; that so, if his cause 
should prove desperate for a time, you might find your way back again 
into his service, when it would no lon|;er be reckoned prejudicial to his 
affairs. And they quote some words, which they say fell firom your 
Lordibip, to this purpose : ''That since you saw nothing was likely to 
*^ be done for the King, you thought it high time to take care of your 
" soul." I hope in God they belie you, since it gives gs, who are at a 
distance from the secret of affairs, but a very discouraging prospect of 
the King's restoration, of the probability or improbability of which you, 
my Lord) must be allowed a more competent judge. And withal, such 
a sayin ji oarrit s in it something more dishonourable to your Lordship, 
since it implies, that, had the restoration been near and probable, you 
would not have troubled your bead about matters of religion, but sof- 



(1) Lord InveraeM renooncing the ProlMlaAii and sfltbaMciiig lbs Smma UI^oUc re- 
ligion. 
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fered your soul to shift for itself. They who thus interpret your la^t 
step, proceed further, and say, that you intended by thatTheans, if 
you could not find your way again into the general and open manage- 
ment of the King's affairs, at least to have that part of them attached to you, 
which related to foreign princes' Courts, to whom what you had done must 
have rendered you grateful ; and thus, while your brolher-in-law should 
have the care of the domestic correspondence, and you all the rest, the 
whole would have run in proper channels. They affirm, that even upon 
your first coming back to the King from Pisa, there was a general expect- 
ation at Rome, encouraged by the Court of Rome itself, that you would then 
have declared yourself a Roman Catholic, and that it was prevented only 
by the representations made at that time to your disadvantage from the 
King's friends, which occasioned your abrupt retreat to Avignon : and ihey 
suppose some private audiences you had at that time tended to this point; 
that happened then to be defeated, and the declaration itself was postponed 
to a more convenient opportunity. This, indeed, clashes a little with the 
former scheme mentioned. God forbid I should suppose either of them I 
I do not ; I merely relate them, and having done so, leave it to your 
lordship to make such use of them as you, in your wisdom, shall judge 
proper. 

There are others, my Lord, that reflect on your conduct still more 
unkindly, and put it in a more odious light; there are those (nor are they 
few) who are so prejudiced against you as to suppose, for none of them 
have pretended to prove, that you have played the same game as my Lord 
Mar did, had a secret understanding with the Ministers on the other side^ 
and received the reward of it; these men, being, as they are, your pro- 
fessed enemies, stick not to say, that since you could not any longer derive 
merit to yourself from your management near the King, you were resolved 
to do as much mischief as yon could to his affairs at parting, by an action 
which naturally tended to raise, in the minds of his Protestant subjects. 
such disadvantageous opinions of him as I need not explain, such as of a(l 
others will have the greatest influence toward hindering his restoration. 
They consider your Lordship as one that has studied your master's temper, 
and perfectly knows^ it ; as one that never did any thing but what you judged 
would be perfectly agreeable to him ; nothing but with his privity and by 
his direction. In this light, my Lord, when they see what you have lately 
done, it is no wonder if they draw strange inferences from it, and impute 
to your Lordship views which your heart, I hope, abhors. But they will 
certainly persist in that way of thinking, if they find that your Lordship 
has still credit with the King, and a share in his confidence ; and this, even at 
this distance, my Lord, will, in a little time, appear to watchful observers. 
They say it is a sure rule, not to do that which our worst enemies,*j)rovided 
they are wise and understand their own interest, would above all things 
have us do ; and yet your Lordship, they think, has acted after that manner 
on the present occasion, there being nothing that could either gratify your 
enemies more, or displease your friends (such, I mean, as are also enemies 
and friends to the Royal cause), than the step you have taken; and they 
will not believe, but that if you had meant the King as well as you ought 
to do, this single consideration would have restrained you. They urge, 
that the difficulties into which the King is brought by this means, are 
exceeding great. Let him be ever so well persuaded of your abilities, 
integrity, and zeal ; he yet cannot make a free use of them, without excit- 
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ing new jealousies, on very tender points, and in very Honest hearts, 
where one would wish that they might, by all possible means, be allayed. 
Let him have been ever so much a stranger to what passed at Avignon till 
it was over, he cannot yet prudently declare himself on that head, because 
of the inconveniences with which such a declaration, in his present cir- 
cumstances, will be attended on the one side, as his total silence will be 
liable to misconstructions on the other .* every way this affair will perplex 
him with respect to the different interests he has separately to manage. 
Abroad, if he were thought to be at the bottom of it, it might do him no 
harm; at home it certainly will, and there his great interest lies, to which 
he is, above all others, to attend. Nor will the judgment be passed on 
this occasion in haste, since it cannot be formed on any thing now given 
out, but will depend on future facts and appearances. 

I have made little mention all this while of what your Lordship may 
think a full answer to all these reflections andi<refinements, that you have 
followed a motion of conscience in what you have done, and depended on 
that for your justification. It may, ray Lord, and I hope will, justify you 
before God, if you sincerely acted on that principle ; but as for men, the 
misfortune is (and I beg your Lordship's pardon for venturing to tell you 
so), that not one person whom I have seen or heard of will allow what 
you have done to be the effect of conviction. In that case, they say, you 
would have proceeded otherwise than merely by advising with those into 
whose communion you were hastening \ especially since it is supposed that 
your Lordship has not spent much time in qualifying yourself for the dis- 
cussion of such points by a perusal of books of controversy. Men, they 
say, of sincerity and truth, are often kept in a religion to which they have 
been accustonied, without enquiring strictly into the grounds of it ; but 
seldom any man, who has a sense of piety and honour, quits a religion in 
which he has been educated, without carefully considering what may be 
said for and against it. Men, indeed, may be sometimes enlightened and 
convinced of all at once by an over-ruling impression from above. But, 
as these cases are exceeding rare, so I need not tell your Lordship that in 
yours, they that object to your procedings are by no means disposed to 
make you such allowances. They think that, had you aimed only at sa- 
tisfying your conscience, you might have done what you did in a more 
private manner, and enjoyed the benefit of it in secret, without giving 
a public and needless) alarm ; but, when you chose St. Andrew's day 
for entering on the work, Christmas day for completing it, and the Pope's 
Inquisitor at Avignon to receive your abjuration, they conclude that you 
intended to make an Maty and to give notice to all the world of your em- 
bracing a different communion; which might be useful, indeed, with re- 
gard to ^me political views, but could not be necessary toward satisfying 
those oftaere conscience. 

These, my Lord, are the reflections which have been made in various 
conversations, where I was present, on the subject of what lately passed 
at Avignon. Many of them cannot be more unwelcome to you than they 
are to me, who suffer in a cause which such steps are far from promoting. 
I am mortified, my Lord, to see it thus go backward, instead of forward, 
9J\A l^e a right to express my own free sense in such a case, though I 
have, in this letter, chiefly represented the sense of others ; losers must 
have leave to speak, and therefore I make no apology for the freedom I 
have taken. You seem to have approved it on other occasions ; and will 
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not, I hope, blame it on this, ^hen it i§ equally intended for your inform- 
ation and service. At the distance we are now, and are likely to con- 
tinue, I know not how to offer a better proof of the regard with which I 
am, my Lord, etc. Fr. Roffeh. 



LORD CORNBURY TO JAMES. 

(Extraat.) 

PartSf May 17. 1733. 

Upon the whole, the King's cause grows stronger in England, though 
there are some very unsteady to the King^s advantage, and some relations 
of the Ring's friends who are not quite just to the King's cause ; but I think 
the Parliament has been the King's friend, for its way of acting has brought 
the people of England very much more into his interest, put Walpole to 
great straights, quite ruined the Duke of Hanover and his Government 
with England, and at the same time taken away (which I am afraid were 
raised) all hopes from Lord Bolingbroke and his few friends to be well 
with the Court, by the means of Lord Scarborough, Lord Chesterfield, etc. 
Lord Carteret and his set will, I dare say, be determined by interest any 
where but by Walpole ; and when they find the King willing to be friendd, 
I guess will be ready to embrace it when they can very safely. The Whigs 
are in a great rage, and of twenty minds at the same time. The Tories 
very consistent, and know their own mind, though they have differences 
witksome of the King's fdends. Mr. Pulteney has done every thing for the 
Kii^ service, in all appearances, that could be with prudence, and some 
think rather more. So that I am fully persuaded that the King's own con- 
duct and the French Ministry's friendship will effectually provide for the 
King's Restoration. 

For the Duchess of Buckingham I cannot say enough to do her justice. 

What I mentioned once before permit me to mention again, that a letter, 
or a civil message, though in th^ strongest terms, with an eye to have it 
immediately made public, addressed to die Duke of Hanover and his Lady, 
offering them safe return to Hanover; expressing that the King has been 
proscribed and insulted, yet as he despised that treatment at the time, so 
he abhors it now, and can never forget what becomes him as a Prince, even 
to those who have never considered themselves but as enemies ; I think it 
cannot but have an eflfect very much for the King's glory. 



EARL HARISGHAL TO JAMES. 

Vol de Awroj JtMe 21 . 1 740. 

Sm, 

As I am in the country any news I could send would come a post later 
than what your Majesty will have from the Duke of Ormond. He has asked 
leave to retire, and I design to do the same when he does, for since he 
could do nothing it is very sure I cannot; neither can I live in Madrid, 
not being paid, but at a very Considerable expense, and though your 
Majesty should be pleased to offer me what might support me, I should 
think myself obliged to refuse it, when I knew it woiild be money ill em- 
ployed, and that you have more necessary uses for it. I propose, when I 
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leave this country, to go live either in Switzerland or in Venice, botb 
cheap places for a retirement. In Venice, I have no peed of any unneces- 
sary equipage, and I shall be nearer to pay my coart from tiipeto time to your 
Majesty and to the Princes, if, by misfortune, you should remain yet some 
time in Rome. If I could be of any real service to your Majesty with you 
in Rome I should solicit that honour, and I know you would grant my re- 
quest. If I could be of any service as a negotiator in some other place, I 
would propose it to your Majesty, but I know I cannot, and that it is an 
employment for which I am noways fit, unless I could go home to negotiate, 
which I cannot. And therefore I hope your Majesty will be so good as to 
allow me to live quietly with a great Plutarch, in the way I wish, until there 
comes an occasion for real service, when you shall find me always ready. 
I shall expect this indulgence from your Majesty, not for my services, but 
for my good will to have served you, if I had had the occasion . The oddness 
of the proceedings of Nicholas (the Ring of Spain) makes an odd notion 
come into my head, that he manages the Court of England in the manifesto 
he made public. It is the pride of the people made the King make war* 
Every Protestant subject of Proby (Britain) has been treated with spite ex- 
cept two in Cadiz, and yet Mr. Keene was treated not only with civility at 
his going, but with kindness. They have shunned to name you, Sir, so 
much as once ; what they have done might serv^, or they might think so, 
to distress the people, but nothing has been intended against the English 
Government, which they know was forced into the war, and which, I am 
persuaded, they count on as ready to forward peace as soon as they ckre, 
and therefore manage that Goverment still. They think the people %he 
occasioned the war will isoon grow tired of it ; and therefore endeavour te 
distress them by all means, and manage the English Government. The 
King of Spain refused to the Duke of Ormond an audience : all which eon- 
firms me in this odd notion of mine. 

What I say of my retiring is meant, when not being paid I eannot stay 
here : apd when I see I can be of no use to your Majesty here. 

I am, with the most respectful attachment, 6te. 



IfR. THOMAS CARTE TO JAMES. 

Indorted, Reed. AprU 17. 1741. 

The late attempt against Sir Robert Walpole in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons in England seems to have been very ill managed and concerted ; 
at least in the latter. It was set on foot by the Duke of Argyle and the party 
of old Whigs, without either concerting measures with the Tories, or 
acquainting them with the matter; so that when it was moved in the 
Commons Sir John Hinde Cotton, and Sir Watkin Williams were forced t^go 
about the House to solicit their friends to stay the debate, which they were 
vexed should be brought on without their concurrence ; and all they could 
say could not keep Will Shippen and 25 others of the Tories from leaving 
thcHousein abody. All Prince Frederick's servants, and party also, except 
Lyttleton, Pitt, and Grenville, Lord Cobham's nephew, left \\m House; so 
that though there were once above 500 members in the Qouse, whejii the 
question came to be put, about four in the morning, there were not above 
400 present. Had all Sir Robert's actual opposers staid, he would not have 
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carried the question by above 50 votes; but the retiring of so many, en- 
couraged others to stay, and even vote for him, who durst not else have 
done it. Among those v^ho so voted were Lord Cornbury, Lord Quaren- 
don, the Earl of Lichfield^s son, Mr. Bathurst, • son of the Lord of that 
name, and Lord Andover, son to the Earl of Berkshire : though the fathers 
of the three last voted against Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Xords ; 
which is an odd circumstance enough. Mr. Sandys moved for an address 
to remove Sir Robert from all#iis posts, etc. ; his speech was a very good 
one, and his accusation of Sir Robert was very strong, clear, and methodi- 
cal. He was seconded by Lord Limerick : and then Wortley Montagu got 
up, and moved, that Sir Robert might make his answer to the charge, and 
withdraw. Precedents were demanded, and searched ; but none could be 
found, in the hurry, for the Houses ordering a member accused to with- 
draw whilst his case is debated : another proof of the affair not being well 
concerted and considered ; for bodies of men always go by precedents ; 
and there are enough in the Journals of an accused member being order- 
ed to withdraw. This weak attempt to ruin Sir Robert has established him 
more firmly in the Ministry ; and he was never known to have so great a 
levee as the next morning : though it is marking him out to the nation ; 
and ministers once attacked in such a manner, though the attack be de- 
feated, seldom keep their posts long, by reason of the general odinra ; and 
the Ih±e of Buckingham had a worse fate in 1628. Sir Robert, however, 
is as yet absolute master of the administration ; and as the squabbles and 
animosities between those left in it last year obstructed all business then, 
he will take care probably to have it so modelled,, now that his master is 
going into Germany, for his purpose, that all the power will be in his own 
hands. I vnsh he may make a proper use of it. 



MR. THOMAS CARTE TO JAMES. 



PoKf , JToy 4. 1749. 



Upon my arriyal in England last year, I found the majority in Parlia- 
ment, which had been at first in favour of the opposition, turned to the ad- 
vantage of the Court, by the defection of some of the chiefs of the old 
Whigs, who had entered with the late Minister into several stipulations; 
the three principal of which were, to screen him from public justice ; to 
keep up a standing army ; and to support Hanover at the expense of Eng- 
land : and, in consideration thereof, one of the offices of Secretary of State, 
and the two Boards of the Treasury and Admiralty, were to be at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Pulteney and his friends. It was necessary to keep this trans- 
action private, because there was such a spirit at that time in Parliament, 
as well as the nation, (all. offers of places, of pensions, and of money, hav- 
ing been rejected by the meanest and most indigent member of the House 
of CoiQmons,) that, had their measures been known, they would, in all 
appearances, have been defeated. T^tis Sandys, Rushout, and Gybbon 
were put into the Treasury, at the head of which Lord Wilmington, an old, 
infirm, quiet, and inactive man, presided, till Mr. Pulteney could take the 
charge upon him, who, in the mean time, declaimed as much as ever 
against taking a place himself, and thereby preserved his credit with a 
great many of his party ; though his play was well enough seen into by the 
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heads of the Tories^ and particularly by. Sir John St. Aohin, who was 
always one of those deputed by this last party to treat with Pulteney, 
Winchelsea, and other chiefs of the old Whigs, and who gave me this ac- 
count in the middle of March was twelve month, the first time I wailed 
upon him after my arrival in England. But, to break with them before 
this was generally known was not thought advisable, so that they found 
means to carry their point, to screen Sir Robert from punishment, to pro- 
cure greater supplies than he would have had assurance enough to ask, to 
keep up a standing army^ and to sacrifice England to Hanover. 

Notwithstanding all this, your Majesty^s cause seems to me to have 
derived several advantages from that session. Among these I reckon the 
utter contempt into which Prince Frederick is fallen by his conduct at that 
time, so that nobody for the future will have any recourse to him, or de- 
pendence upon him ; but, in case of discontent, will naturally look out for 
redress from another quarter : and I think the events of that session may 
naturally enough keep people from ever expecting redress of their griev- 
ances in a Parliamentary way, or from any change of a Ministry, or indeed 
in any way, but by your Majesty's restoration. Another advantage was, 
the removal of Sir Robert Walpole from all his posts ; for whoever succeeds 
him will hardly succeed to that entire credit he had with his master, by 
which he kept him from several steps from which he will scarce be deterred 
by any other's advice. 

Another good effect of Sir Robert Walpole's removal was, the bringing 
of the pew set of Ministers into power, whose measures have done your 
Majesty so much service . There never was a bolder, more blustering and hot- 
headed Minister than Carteret ; and the conaequence of all the steps which 
he inspires will be seen into and felt the first moment, whereas his pre- 
decessor proceeded with more art, and it was some time after his measures 
were taken, that the ill consequences thereof were either apprehended or 
approved. The world sooner forgets an ill action in a man than an im- 
prudent speech ; and in whatever method a man designs to govern, it was 
certainly no very politic declaration which Carteret m^de publicly as soon 
as he got into p6wer, namely, that it was impossible to govern England 
hut by corruption; had he said that it was impossible for such mentis 
himself, or for a Whig Ministry, he had been right. 



JAMES ip CARDINAL TENQN. 

Albano, ee 27 /utn, 1 743. 

Rien n^est plus desirable en general pour moi, qu'un voyage du Prince, 
mon fils, en France ; mais si vous meditez serieusement une entreprise sur 
TAngleterre, ne serait-il pas plus prudent de differer un tel voyage jusqu'a 
Texecution du grand projet? Car une telle d-marche fera un grand ^clat, 
mettra le Gouvernement d'Angleterre sur ses gardes, et Pengagera k mettre 
tout en oeuvre pour se pr^munir cohtre une invasion qu'il regardera alors 
comme certaine et prochaine. J'ai cru devoir vous faire cette reflexion, 
mais si en attendant vous me mandez que le Roi de France souhaite que 
mon fils vienne en France, je Tenverrai* 
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EARL BIARISGHAL TO ■ 

Nov. 4. 1743. 

Je vous envoie une estampe dont on debite grand nombre parmi le peuple 
en Angleterre. Le Starve done vient de ce qu'on dit que le pain manquait 
deux jours parmi les Anglais pendant que les Hanovriens en avaient abon- 
damment. Bon pour Nicole est une histoire qu'on fait dlun Fran^ais k 
Hanovre qui ne pouvait pas trouver dans ce paysdu pain mangeable, et en 
ayant fait apporter du meilleur, il dit: Bon pour Nicole son cheval, k qui 
il le donna. Toutes ces choses vraies ou fausses font effet sur le peuple. 



PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER (1). 

(Exiract.) 

Parity Nov. SO. 1144. 

The only thing that is good I have to say is, as long as there is life there 

is hope, that's the proverb S. Littleton (Sir Thomas Sheridan) found 

Wright (Cardinal Tencin) in extreme bad humour at the proceeding of 
Adam (King Louis), and his fellow-lawyers (ministers). On le serait d 
moine. You may imagine how I must be out of humour at all these pro- 
ceedings, when, for comfort, I am plagued out of my life with tracasse- 
ries from our own people ; who, as it would seem, would rather sacrifice me 
and my affairs than fail in any private view of their own. Dean (Lord John 
Brummond) is one of those that has been plaguing me with complaints, 
but I quieted him in the best manner I could, saying that whatever is 
said of our .people, though never so well grounded, was cutting our own 
throats. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

(Extract.) 

Pmritj Jan. 3. 1745. 

If Isham (himself) had not represented that it was impossible for him to 
part without paying his debts, or some of them, I believe he would have 
got litde or nothing. Now that he has got at least something, he intends 
to part to his imprisonment (2), where I believe he will have full occasion 
to have the spleen, by seeing no appearance of real business, and being 
entirely out of the way of company, and diversions that accompany any 
great town; but all this Isham (the Prince) does not regret in the least, as 
long as he thinks it of service for our great lawsuit : he would put himself 
in a tub, like Diogenes, if necessary ! 

(1) The MS. letters of Charles, like several others in this work, display gross ignorance 
f spelling; but to retain all these errors in printing them, could only serve to weary 

and perplex the reader. 

(2) He retired for some weeks to Fitz-James, the former seat of the Duke of Berwick, 
near Clermont de TOise. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO BIS FATHER. 

Parity Fehruary 28. 1745. 
Sit, 

I have received yours of the 1st and f th current. As I have been so 
much hurried between balls and business, I i^all refer to my next. It 
would be a great comfort to me to have real business on my hands, but I 
see little of that at presient, as I shall explain in another. It is something 
surprising to me not to have heard from Lumley (Lord Sempill) this two 
weeks ; and even he owes me' an answer to one of mine of that standing : 
but I easily conceive the reason on't, which is, that after making such a 
noise of his being able to do a great deal, he does nothing, or he does not 
care to let me in the confidence of his managements, which, I believe, has 
happened before now to more than he, for I see here every body thinks 
himself to be the wisest man in the world ! 

I lay myself at your Majesty's feet, etc. 

Charles P« 

nUNGE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

Paris, March 7. 1745. 

I have read and considered the Duke of Perth's message, whidi is, in 
the first place, to buy , if Jenkins (Uie Prince) can possibly, some broad- 
swords unmounted, for they do that in their own way. & . . He says, that 
he knev^ a place where there was k considerable sum of money that he 
could lay hold on when he pleased^ but that not to be attempted till the 
happy time of action comes. It is a thing absolutely necessary, though I 
have httle hopes myself of any thin^ being soon to be done anywhere for the 
cause, to make our friends think otherwise for to keep them in spirits, and 
not let them be cast down ; for which reason the only thing that was in 
floweirs (the Prince's) power, Jenkins (the Prince) thought shouldnot be let 
slip for that etid, at any cost whatsoever ; for which I took upon me to borrow 
forty thousand livres from young Waters^ for to be able to dispatch the 
messenger back, and buying of broad-swords, which is the only comfort 
the Prince can give them at present : rather than to have wanted this sum, 
Isham (the Prince) would have pawned his shirt. Jt is but for such uses 
that the Prince shall ever trouble Trig (the King) with asking for money; 
it will never be for plate or fine clothes^ but for arms and ammunition, or 
other things, that tend to what I am come about to this country. I therefore 
wish that Hanmer (the King) would pawn all Isham's (the Prince's) jewels, 
for on this side the water Howell (the Prince) would wear them with a very 
sore heart, thinking that there might be made a better use of them, so 
that, in an urgent necessity, Howell (the Prince) may have a sum which he 
can make use of for the cause; for the Prince sees almost every thing at the 
French Court sticks at the money, as it did in this last enterprise, which 
was when the Prince insisted for an expedition in Scotland at the same time 
with England. They answered, they would give me troops, but had not 
or would not give money or arms ; for which reason the having such a sum 
at coDunand, would be of great use : but, at the same time, the Court of 
France must not suspect in the least that I have such a sum ; for perhaps 
they may give it now, though they would not then. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO BIS FATHER. 

Paris, April 19. 1745. 
8rf, 

I have received yours of the 50th March, at my arrival here, where 
I intend to pass the week, tor to see a firework and a hall masquSy given by 
the Spanish ambassador. I ihank your Majesty for being so good as to 
Ordef the payment of the 40,000 livres, which I took upon me to borrow, 
and fltb very sensible at the goodness you have to speak your mind so freely 
to m6,^hich I am sure is a great relief to me. My want of experience is 
what t too much knov^, and would fain get as soon as possible, for to be 
able to serv6 you and out country more effectually, and to purpose, which 
is all that I am put in this world for. I really thought myself very sure of 
not erring when I took up this money, but finding I mistook, I shall be 
more rigorous and reserved in doing any thing that is my own thought or 
opinioti for the future, tt would be endless for me to write, or for you to 
read, if I Wds to enter in the detail of all the little malice and odd doings of 
Lumley (Lord Sempiil), Maloch (Bohaldie), and some others; it is also very 
disagreeable to me the writing aqch things. I shall only say at present, as 
to these matters^ this, to conjure you to be on your guard from Kerry 
(Bohaldie), and Morrice (Lord Sempiil), for really I cannot believe a word 
they say'after the lies they told me, particularly that of the paper, which 
e«BBOtbemore demonstration. I think to discharge my conscience in saying 
this, being very sure of it. At the same time I recommend to you not in 
the least to seeQi to be knowing of this malice, for with their Begiros, if 
disguatedi they would certainly do a great deal of harm, to which there 
is no help* Both Morgan (Mri O'Brien), and Lumley (Lord Sempiil), are 
doing ail their endeavours for my making campaign, but i have too much 
reason to be afraid they won't succeed, which I own will be very mortifying 
and cruel « It is very extraordinary Maloch's and Lumley 'a complaining I 
would not see thera» which is not so, for I have on several occasions said 

^ to them, over and over, that* they were always welcome wherever I was ; 

> but it is certain that they both never say to me any thing to the purpose ; I 
believe^ because that they have nothing to say, which makes them both 
avoid seeing and writing to me as much as possible. You see by this what 
they are, and that their heads are filled with nothing but malice and spite. 
Sir Hector has lost his proU^ for which he is not a little angry, as you may 
believe, against Lord John, which makes me apprehensive it should end in 
a challenge. I am doing ail I can to hinder it, in which I hope to' succeed ; 
at least it won't be want of my pains, which I take in this case to be charity 
lor them both ; though as to Lord John, I can't say what he deserves, after 
such a proceeding. I lay myself at your Majesty's feet, most humbly asking 
blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

iWnwTtf, /ime 7. 1745. 
Sir, 

I have received yours of the 18th May, there being in it also a note m 
your own hand. I cannot be too sensible at so much goodness you express 
towards me. If jour Majesty was in this country, I flatter myself you 
would be surprised to see with your own eyes how I blind several, and 
impose upon them at the same time they think to do it to me. If I was 
not able to do this, things here would go at a fine rate, considering what 
malice there is in this world, and very often only for mischief -sake alone, 
doing hurt at the same time to themselves. I have nothing more to say at 
present, but to lay myself most humbly at your Majesty's feet, most humbly 
asking blessing, and remaining 

Your most dutiful son, 
Charles P. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

Navarre, Jwm is. 1745. 
Sir, 

I believe your Majesty little expected a courier at this time, and mudi 
less from me ; to tell you a thing that will be a great surprise to you. I 
have been, above six months ago, invited by our friends to go to Scotland, 
and to carry what money and arms I could conveniently get; this being, 
they are fully persuaded, the only way of restoring you to the Crown, and 
them to their liberties. 

After such scandalous usage as I have received from the French Court, 
had I not given my word to do so, or got so many encouragements from 
time to time as I h^ye had, I should have been obliged, in honour and for 
my own reputation, to have flung myself intb the arms of my friends, and 
die with them, rather than live longer in such a miserable way herey or 
be obliged to return to Rome, which would be just giving up all hopes. 
I cannot but mention a parable here, which is ; a horse that is to be sold, 
if spurred does not skip, or show some sign of life, nobody would care to 
have him even for nothing ; just so my friends would care very little to have 
me, if, after such usage, which all the world is sensible of, I should not 
show that I have life in me. Your Majesty cannot disapprove a son's 
following the example of his father. You yourself did the like in the year 
15 ] but the circumstances now are indeed very different, by being much 
more encouraging, there being a certainty of succeeding with the least 
help; the particulars of which would, be too long to explain, and even 
impossible to convince you of by writing, which has been the reason that I 
have presumed to take upon me the managing all this, without even let- 
ting you suspect there was any such thing a brewing, for fear of my not 
being able to explain, and show you demonstratively how matters stood 
— ^whic|i is not possible to be done by writing, or even without being 
upon the place and seeing things with your own eyes : and had I failed to 
convince you,Iwas then afraid you might have thought what I had a mind to 
do, to be rash ; and so have absolutely forbid my proceedings 
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I have tried all possible means and stratagems to get access to the Ring 
of France, or his Minister, without the least effect, nor could I even get 
Littleton (Sir Thomas Sheridan) an audience, who I was sure would say 
neither more nor less than what I desired, and would faithfully report 
their answer. As for Wright (the Cardinal), he is not much trusted or 
well looked upon by Adam (the Ring of France), who is timorous, and 
has not resolution enough to displace him. Now I have been obliged to 
steal off, without letting the Ring of France so much as suspect it, for 
which I make a proper excuse in my letter to him ; by saying it was a 
great mortification to me never to have been able to speak and open my 
heart to him ; that this thing was of such a nature that it could not be 
communicated by any of the ministers or by writing, but to himself alone 
—in whom, after God Almighty, my resting lies, and that the least help 
would make my affair infallible. If I had let the French Court know this 
beforehand, it might have had all these bad effects :— 1st, It is possible 
they might have stopped me, having a mind to keep measures with the 
Elector, and then, to cover it over, they would have made a merit of it to 
you, by saying they had hindered me from doing a wild and desperate 
thing : Sdly, My being invited by my friends would not be believed ; or 
at least would have made little or no impression on the French Court. . . . 

I have sent Stafford to Spain, and appointed Sir Thomas Geraldine to 
demand succours in my name, to complete the work, to whom I sent 
letters for the Ring apd Queen, Written in the most engaging terms, to 
the same purpose. Let what will happen, the stroke is struck, ahd I have 
taken a firm resolution to conquer or to die, and stand my ground as 
long as I shall have a man remaining with me. I think it of the greatest 
importance your Majesty should come as soon as possible to Avignon, but 
take the liberty to advise that you would not ask leave of the French 
Court ; for if Ibe notimmediately^uccoured, they will certainly refuse you... 

Whatever happens unfortunate to me cannot but be the strongest 
engagements to the French Court to pursue your <»use. Now if I were 
sure they were capable of any sensation of this kind, if I did not succeed, 
I would perish, as Curtius did, to save my country, and make it happy ; 
it being an indispensable duty on me, as far as lies in my power. Your 
Majesty may now see my reason for pressing so much to pawn my jewels, 
which I should be glad to have done immediately ; for I never intend to 
come back, and money, next to troops, will be of the greatest help to me. 
I owe to old Waters about 60,000 livres, and to the young one above 
1^,000 livres. I and Sir Thomas will write more fully to Edgar about 
these matters, both as to the sum I carry with me and arms, as also how 
I go. I write this from Navarre, but it won't be sent off till I am on 
shipboard. If I can possibly, I will write a note and send it from thence 
at the same time. I have wrote to Lord Marischal, telling him to come 
immediately, and giving him a credential to treat with the Minister for 
succours. To the Duke of Ormond I have writ a civil letter, showing a 
desire of his coming here immediately, but at the same time leaving it 

to his discretion so to do I should think it proper (if your 

Majesty pleases) to be put at his Holiness's feet, asking his blessing on 
this occasion; but what I chiefly ask is, your ovm, which I hope will 
procure me that of God Almighty upon my endeavours to serve you, 
my family, and my country ; which will ever be the only view of 

Your Majesty's most dutiful son, Charles P. 

11, ^ 23 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

[ Second Letter.] 

Ifavarre^ June 12. 1745. 
Sir, 

I made my devotions on Pentecost day, recommending myself particu- 
larly to the Almighty on this occasion to guide and direct me, and to 
continue to me always the same sentiments, which are, rather to suffer 
any thing than fail in any of my duties. I write to you this apart, for 
to entreat your Majesty, in the most earnest manner, to desire Grevill (the 
King) for God's sake not to give to Howell (himself) what he designed, 
that IS a secret ; for it would be of the greatest hurt to his farm. Let not 
his engagement with a certain person be any hindrance, for circumstances 
are changed, by which, if there was any question of that, one can find 
ways to come off on't. I must repeat this, that Grevill and his family is 
ruined if he does that thing. Grevill thinks this is an absolute secret ; 
but he is mistaken , for I have heard it from several people, to whom I 
flatly denied it, and said I was very sure it was not true, to which every 
one of these said, God be praised ; for if it were so, both father and son 
would be undone. Sovereigns upon the throne can do such things : 
and even then it is not advisable ; but a private man ruins himself and his 
family in doing on't, especially one that has great many enemies* I lay 
myself again most humbly at your Majesty's feet > and remain your most 
dutiful son, 

Charubs P» 

FRINGE CHARLES TO MR. EDGAR. 

JVovorre, June 13. t745. 

• 

I here enclose you the Ring's and Duke's letters; one for Lord Punbar, 
and another for B. Tencin, If the bearer be one Fleve, I know him to be 
very honest, and a good servant. Macdonald is his master, whom I 
carry with me ; so the servant deserves to be taken care of. Having writ 
a long letter to the King, 1 chose to refer some particulars to be added 
to yours, which are these :— 1 owe old Waters about 60,000 Uvres, part 
of which went to the payment of my debt» last winter, which the French 
Court did not think fit to complete. Young Waters has advanced me 
120,000 Uvres, and promised to pay several other things which I have 
referred to him. It will be absolutely necessary to remit these two sums 
immediately ; and young Waters desires that his money may be sent by 
Belloni directly to himself, without letting the old man know he made 
any such advance ; and whatever other money may be remitted for my 
use, the best way will be to send it to the young one — for the other, I 
believe, will be glad to be eased of that trouble. All this money I have 
employed in my present undertaking, having bought fifteen hundred 
fusees, eighteen hundred broad-swords mounted, a good quantity of 
powder, ball, flints, dirks, brandy, etc., and some hundred more of 
fusees and broad-swords, of which I cannot at present tell the exact 
number. I have also got twenty small field-pieces, two of which a mule 
may carry; and my casietU will be near four thousand louis-d'ors i all 
Uiese things will go in the frigate wbicb carries my^^lf* Sbe \m twenty 
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odd guns, and is an excellent sailer; and will be escorted by one, and 
perhaps two men-of-war, of about seventy guns each. It will appear 
strange to you how I should get these things without the knowledge of 
the French Court. I employed one Rutledge and one Walsh, who are 
subjects. The first got a grant of a man-of-war to cruise on the coast of 
Scotland, and is, luckily, obliged to go as far north as I do, so that she 
will escort me without appearing to doit. Walsh understands his busi* 
ness perfectly well, and is an excellent seaman, fie has offered to go with 
me himself, the vessel being his own that I go on board of. He has also 
a man-of-war that will likewise go with me, if she can be got ready in 
time,, and a frigate of forty-faur guns, which he took lately from the Eng- 
lish, and is manning, to be sent out with all expedition, fie lives at 
Nantes ; and I expect a coyrier every moment from him with an account 
that all is ready ; and then I must lose no time to get there, and go directly 
on board. If there be no danger of being stopped or discovered, I shall 
write from thence. Adieu, friend. I hope it will not be long before you 
hear comfortable news. In (he meantime, be assured of my constant 
friendship. 

Charles P. 

P. $.— I send you here also, enclosed, an authentic copy of what is to 
be printed and dispersed at my landing. I have forgot also to mention, 
that I intend to land at or about the Isle of Mull. I enclose you here also 
five letters, and one open> to yourself i all from Sir Thomas, 



PRIKGE GHJaa«£S tO HIS FATQER* 

Nawure, June 30. 1745. 
Sir, 

I have just received yours of the %9/ih May, I do not at all doubt but 
that Cannilliac's tongue would go post at the news of the battle in Flan- 
ders, as he will also do for this new victory gained by the King of Prussia, 
lam, thank God, in perfect good health; but the time seems very long to 
me for to make use of it to the purpose. I have nothing in the world new. 
Isuppose Morgan (Mr. O'Brien) and Morrice (Lord Sempill) write distinctly 
what they have to say. As for the latter, it is long since I have quite given 
up believing in the least any thing he says, which makes me never men- 
tion him. I lay myself at your Majesty's feet, most humbly asking blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 

P. S.— As I finished this, I received yours of the 1st, and am heartily 
sorry for poor General Macdonald's death. I shall not fail to be attentive 
to what you mention In your little note. 

PRINCiB CHARLBS TO H19 ^ATBER. 

St. JVazotre, tU the Mouth 0/ (he I6i9>9^ July % I74S. 

Sir, 

The contrary winds that have been blowing hitherto, have deferred my 
embarking, which will be this afternoon^ at seven ^ for to go to the ren- 
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dezvons of the man-of-war of 67 guns, and 700 men aboard, as also a 
company of sixty volunteers, all gentlemen, whom I shall probably get to 
land with me, I mean to stay ; which though few, will make a show, they 
having a pretty uniform. The number of arms are just as I mentioned in 
my last of the 12ih, that goes with this, except the augmentation I was in 
hopes of is of a hundred or two less than I expected, which is no odds. 
I keep this open, and do not send it until I am fairly set off from Belle 
Isle — id est the rendezvous — so that I may add a note to it, if being sea- 
sick does not hinder ; if it does. Sir Thomas will supply in mentioning 
what more may occur. It is a mortification to me to want so many of your 
packets which are lying at Paris, because of the daily expectation of part- 
ing. We have nothing to do now but to hope in the Almighty favouring 
us and recompensing our troubles ; which, as (ou may see by the nature 
of tlie thing, were not small. I hope in God my next vnii bring comfort- 
able news. In the mean time I remain, laying myself at your Majesty's 
feet, most humbly asking your blessing, 

Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 

t 

PRINCE CHARLES TO MR. EDGAR. 

51. JVoMtre, July 3. 1745 

This being the last note I shall write this side of the seas, I would not faiil 
to give you adieu in it, making my compliments to Lord Dunbar, and to as 
many of my friends as you shall think convenient and proper. I enclose 
herewith letters for the King and Duke. I hope in God we shall soon meet, 
which I am resolved shall not be but at home. 

In the mean time I remain, etc. 

Charles P. 

P. S.Selle Isle d la Bade, the i2th July. After having waited a 
week here, not without a little anxiety, we have at last got the escort I ex- 
pected, which is ju^^ now arrived, id est, a ship of 68 guns, and 700 men 
aboard. I am, Uiank God, in perfect good health, but have been a little 
sea-sick and expect to be more so; but it does not keep me much a-bed, 
for I find the more I struggle against it the better. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

A bord du vaitseau le Du Bellier, d Vamere dam to Bmd 
de Longhayhrt, le 2 Ao^Ai, Y* S, 1745. 
Sire, 

J'ai reQu des services si importans de M. Antoine Walsh, quUl n*y a rien 
que je ne me croie oblige de faire pour lui en temoigner mon agr^ment. 
Ainsi je lui ai promis d'employer tout mon credit aupres de Votre Majeste 
pour lui obtenir le titre de Comte d'Irlande. II est issu d'une fort bonne 
famille, tres en etat de soutenir la dignite de ce nouveau titre, et n'a pas 
besoin d^autre chose. C'est la premiere grace que je vous demande depuis 
mon arrivee dans ce pays. J'esp^re bien que ce ne sera pas la derniere, 
mais en tout cas, je vous supplie de me Taccorder. Je la regarderai comme 
une obligation particuUere, accord^e h votre ires-ob6issant fils, 

Charles P. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

ft 

longhaylori, August 4. 0. S, 1745. 
Sir, 

I am, thank God, arrived here in perfect good health, bat not with little 
trouble and danger, as you will hear by the bearer, who has been along 
with me all along, Uiat makes it useless for me to give any accounts and 
particulars on that head. I am joined here by brave people, as I expected. 
As I have not yet set up the Standard, I cannot tell the number, but that 
will be in a few days, as soon as the arms are distributed ; at which we are 
working with all speed. I have not as yet got the return of the message 
sent to the Lowlands, but expect it very soon. If they all join, or at least 
all those to whom I have sent commissions, at request, every thing will go 
on to a wish. Sir Hector's (1) being taken up, is of no other consequence 
but of perhaps frightening some few ; for they can make nothing of him, 
nor of some papers that were found in his room, which he denies having 
any knowledge of. The commissions, along witii the declaration, are ar- 
rived safe, and in a proper hand. The worst that can happen to me, if 
France does not succour me, is to die at the head of such brave people as 
I find here, if I should not be able Xp make my way ; and that I have pro- 
mised to them, as you know to have been my resolution, before parting. 
The French Court must now necessarily take off the mask, or have an 
eternal shame on them; for at present there is no medium, and we, what- 
ever happens, shall gain, an immortal honour by doing what we can to 
deliver our country, in restoring our master, or perish with sword in hand. 
Your Majesty may easily conceive the anxiety I am in to hear from you. 
^Having nothing more particular at present to add (not being able to keep 
the ship longer, for fear of men-of-war stopping her passage entirely) I 
shall end, laying myself with all respect and duty at your Majesty's feet, 
most humbly asking a blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO MORAY OF ABERCAIRNEY. 

KifUoehiely Auguti 22. 1745. 

This is to let you know that I have set up the Royal Standard, and expect 
the assistance of all my friends. I want money in particular ; and as I 
depend upon what I know yon have promised me, I desire you would pay it 
immediately into the hands of Amprior, or send it by a sure hand to what- 
ever place 1 shall be in. 

You must not doubt me but that I shall be always ready to acknowledge 
this and all other services, and to give you proportioniJ)le marks of my 
favour and friendship (2). Charles P. R. 

(1) Sir Hector Maelean. 

(2) This letter is printed in tiie Jacobite Memoirs, p. 24. Several others, to the same 
purport, were written on Uiat day. 



PRINCE CSUMSffB iNSl|iq9nOI» TQ |UW HIGKSON. 

SepL 22. 1745. 

You are hereby authorised and directed to repair forthwith to England, 
and there notify to my friends^ and particularly those in the north, and 
north west, the wonderful success with which it has hitherto pleased God to 
faivour my endeavours for their deliverance. You are to let them know, 
that it is my full intention, in a few days, to move towards them, and that 
they will be inexcusable befone God and man, if they do not all in their 
power to assist and support me in such an undertaking. What I demand 
and expect is, that as many of them as can shall be ready to join me, and 
that they should take care to provide provisions and money, ^at the coun- 
try may suffer as little as possible by the march of my troops. Let them 
know that there is no time for deliberation, — now or never is the word : I 
am resolved to conquer or perish. If this last should happen, let them 
judge what they and their posterity have to expect (1). C . P. K. 

PMBdi CBABUSS TO WtS FATSER. 

It i9 intpdidibte k^ me to give yon a distinct journal of my prooeedifigs, 
IieG9n9e of my being so much hurried with business, which allows me no 
time ; notwithstanding, I cannot let slip this occasion of giving a short 
account of the battle of Gladsmuir, fought on the 2i8t of September, which 
was one of the most surprising actions that ever was. We gained a com- 
plete victory over General Cope, who commanded 5,000 foot, and two re- 
ghnents of the best dragoons in the island, he being advantageously posted/ 
with also batteries of cannon and mortars, we having neither horse or ar- 
tillery with us, and being to attack them in their post, and obliged to pass 
before their noses in a defile and bog. Only our first line had occasion to 
engage , for actually, in five minutes the field was cleared of the enemies ; 
all the foot killed, wounded, or taken prisoners; and of the horse only 200 
escaped, like rabbits, one by one. On our side we only lost a hundred 
men, between killed and wounded ; and the army afterwards had a fine 
plunder. 

FRINGE CHARLES TO ISIS FATHER. 

JBdinbwrghy Oct, 15. 0,S. 1745. 

Sir, 

I have at last had the comfort of receiving letters from you, the latest of 
which is of the 7th Sept. N. S . I am confounded and penetrated with so much 
goodness and tenderness your Majesty expresses to me in all your letters. 
It is a grief to me that my keeping Strickland has given you one moment's 
concern, but I shall send him away in all haste. I hope your Majesty is per- 
suaded that this fault, or any others I may have committed, is no want of the 
respectand submission which you will always find in me. I remark your 
letter to the King of France, in which you do me more honour than I deserve. 

(1) Mr. Hiekson proceeded as far as NewcasUe, but was there arrested and put into 
prison, and these instructions found upon him.^See GuUoden Papers, p. 226.) 
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I wish to God I may find my brother landed in England by the time I enter it, 
which will be in about ten days ; having then with me near 8000 men, and 
500 horse at least, with which^ as matters stand, I shall have one decisive 
stroke for it, but if the French land, perhaps none. I cannot enlarge oti 
this subject as on many others, for want of time, because of such a multipli- 
city of things which hourly occur for the service of the affair. Adam (Ring 
Louis) has sent me a gentleman (who brought me your letters) to stay with 
me^ for to give notice of any thing that I may want, which, as he says, will 
be done immediately ; accordingly I am sending off immediately three or 
four expresses j all to the same purpose, so that some one may arrive. What 
is said is very short, pressing to have succ<)iir in all haste, by a landing in 
England; for that, as matters stand, I must either conquer or perish in a little 
while. Thank Qod, I am in perfect good health, but longing much for the 
happy day of meeting. 

In the mean time, I remain, etc. 
% Charles P. 

The ship being just ready to go off., I have only time to enclose here a 
scrawl of the account off the battle, which I in ■ hurry writ some days ago. 



FRINGE CHARLES TO ms FATHER. 

Edinburgh^ Oct. 22. O. S, 1745. 

Sir, 

I have charged Sir James Stewart to carry this as far as Paris, and to 
forward it immediately by a courier to your Majesty } as also to write you 
a distinct account of the situation of affairs. He is an understanding ca- 
pable man, and can be depended on, which has made me choose him to 
send to the French Court with proper compliments to the French King, 
and to hasten them for succours. I hope your Majesty will be satisfied 
with his proceedings. JLs I have nothing particular to add, but what he 
can say, makes it needless for me to say any more at presents I am, thank 
God, in perfect good health, but still in the usual anxiety for want of let- 
ters, to which there is no help but patience. I lay myself at your Ma- 
jesty^s feet, most humbly asking blessing ; and remaining, with the pro- 
foundest respect, 

' Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 

P. S.--As I writ to you in my last, I shall not fail to get rid of Strickland 
as soon as possible. Your Majesty, I hope, will forgive this scrawl, not 
having time to write it over^ being so much hurried with business. 

THE FRENCH ENVOY TO THE DUKE OF PERTH. 
liFrom the J>ake of Pertii's Papen taken In the Retreat.] 

A CarHile, ee Dinumche ( Nov, 1745). 

Milord Due, 

On vient d'dter d mes gens un pauvre lit qu'ils avaient k trois ; de sorte 
quMl faut que je les couche dans le mien, ou que je les envoie passer la 
nuit k la rue, vu le beau temps qu'il fait ! Enfin, milord Due, que ceux 
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qui sont charges da detail ^ logemens prennent des mesures poar m'e- 
pargper la n^cessit^ de ^prendre un parti qui me mettra dans le cas de n'a- 
Toir plus h me plaiisidre apr^s m'^tre plaint si souvent et si inutilement. 
Vous 6tes bon et avis^ ; vous avez mille bontes pour moi ; au nom de 
Dieu, iaites que les choses soieut en regie une bonne fois, et qu'enfin mes 
gens aient k se coucher ce wir« 

Je suis avec respect, etc. etc. 

BOYER. 

PROaAMATION TO THE INHABITANTS OF MANCHESTER. 

[See Ghamben's HUtory, toI. i.^. 3f7i.l 

Manchester fNof)» 30. 1745. 

His Royal Highness being informed that several bridges had been pulled 
down in this county, he has given orders to repair them forthwith, parti- 
cularly that at Crossford, which is to be done this night lny his own troops, 
though his Royal Highness does not propose to make use of it for his own 
army, but believes it will be of service to the country; and if any forces 
that were with General Wade be coming this road, they may have the 
benefit of it ! C. P. R. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO ONE OF HIS OFFICERS. 

Je VOUS ordonne d'ex6cuter mes ordres ou de ne plus retoumer. 

r 

THE PRETENDER TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

Albanoj^ime 6. t746. 

God knows where or when this will find you, my dearest Carluccio, but 
still I cannot but write to you in the great anxiety and pain I am in for 
you, from what the public news mentions from Scotland. I know nothing 
else; and I doubt not but those accounts are exaggerated, considering from 
whence they come. But still it is but too plain to see that affairs with you 
don't go as I could wish. I am, though, still in hopes you may be able to 
keep your ground in Scotland till you can have assistance from France : 
but if you really cannot maintain yourself in Scotland, > do not, for God's 
sake, drive things too far ; but think of your own safety, on which so much 
depends. Though your enterprise should miscarry, the honour you have 
gained by it will always stick by you ; it will make you be respected, and 
considered abroad, and will, I think I may answer for it, always engage 
the French to protect and assist you, and to renew in time another project 
in your favour ; so that you should really have no temptation to pursue 
rash or desperate measures at this time, for should you do so, it would be 
the ruin of all, and even a drawback from the honour you have already 
gained. In fine, my dear child, never separate prudence and courage. 
Providence has wonderfully assisted you hitherto, and will not abandon you 
for the time to come. This I firmly hope, while I shall not cease to beseech 
God to bless and direct you. Adieu, my dearest child, I tenderly embrace 
you, and am all yours. Once more, God bless you, and protect you. . 

Jambs R. 
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I 

I « A JOURNAL OP THE PRINCE'S TRANSACTIONS SINCE THE BATTLE OF GULLODEN 

TO THIS DAY, AS TAKEN FROM HIS OWN MOCTH." 

Tlib DAmttTe Is short and niiiiiun* The foUowlBg is an aoooiint of GharlM's dlffnisa and assist- 
anoe from Flora Macdonald :— 

The Prince finding, as was proposed, that the best method was to dis- 
guise himself in woman's clothes, with a young lady that had a protection, 
he took his party to do so. The very night before he was to go off, landed 
General Campbell within a mile or two of him, which obliged the Prince 
to go a couple of miles southward to avoid the pressing danger, and wait 
the gloaming of the evening to get away ; and for his comfort he had the 
men-of-war cruising before him, who luckily, towards night-fall, sailed off, 
which gave him the opportunity of making for Mungaster in Skye,— Lady 
Margaret Macdonald's house. 12th July. The Prince left Mr. O'Neal at 
Benbecula, as also his own arms, as the young lady rehised to go if he or 
any other should carry any; but he insisted he might safely carry his pis- 
tols under the petticoats, as in case of search all would be discovered : but 
he could not prevail. 

In the way to Mungaster, before mid-day, as he was crossing a point, 
a guard of the Mac Leods challenged the boat; but he not minding to 
answer, they fired on the boat. 

As soon as he landed, the young lady went to Lady Margaret's, and the 
Prince, at some distance, to wait a friend ; and that evening he walked 
eight miles to a gentleman^s house, where he was to meet the young lady 
again; but being unused to petticoats^ he held them, in walking, up so 
high Uiat some common people remarked an awkwardness in wearing them, 
which being told, he was obliged to change his habit again next day ; and 
went, being advised that Rasay was the best place to go to. He walked 
that evening eight miles, it pouring rain all tlie while, to get to the shore 

at *— : there, being in men's clothes, he parted with the young lady, 

and embarked in a tittle boat for Rasay ; being told the enemy was still on 
the main land. 

(Another Extract.) 

July 19. The Prince arrived at the main land in Glengary Morar, or 
North Morar, at the point of Loch Nevis, and having waited there three 
days to have intelligence, but to no effect, he resolved the eleventh day to 
try what inteltigence he could get, and toxross a Loch within a mile of 
Scotus-house — (Nota Bene : all that time that he waited, he was exposed to 
wind and weather, and was excessively straightened for any kind of pro- 
vision — ) which he executed ; and just as he crossed a little point entering 
the Loch, he stumbles on a boat of the enemy's, which was hidden in the 
Loch, when those who were ashore ran to their boats, which startled them 
a little; but the Prince, having along with him Mackinnon (and three 
Camerons) consulted vnth him what best to do ; and he saying, that there 
was no possibility to avoid them, the best method was to put on a bold face, 
and make up to them, which accordingly was done— and proved to effect, 
for, as luck would have it, they happened to be only Qve^ and so only ques- 
tioned them, and let them go on; but, upon reflection, after we had passed 
them and gone down the hodij fearing that more of them might have been 
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sont inseparables , et doivent dtre regardes comme teU par tons ceux qui 
ont I'honneur d'approcher de voire Majesty, et qui ont sa gloire et Tavan- 
tage de son royaume k coenr. Ghables P. R. 



PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

PariSf Ihember 19. 1746. 
Sir, 

I have received yours of the 28th, and have read it with tears in my eyes, 
not so much for the loss of my old acquaintance (1), as for the so many ex- 
pressions of your Majesty's goodness to me, which I shall always be at 
pains to deserve, by doing what I can to serve and obey you. It is my 
duty to say and represent to your Majesty what I in my conscience think, 
as to some people ; after which it is for you to judge, and I to obey what 
commands you think fit to give me. I cannot, without a new cipher (as 1 
took the liberty already to say), put your Majesty into the light of several 
things, which, when I shall be able to do, I flatter myself you will approre 
of my proceedings ; which I am very sensible at present must appear odd 
to you. It is my humble opinion it would be very wrong in me to disgrace 
G. K. (2), unless your Majesty positively ordered me to do it. I must do 
him the justice to assure you I was surprised to find your Majesty have a 
bad opinion of him *, and hitherto I have had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with him, for this was the first I heard of his honesty and probity to be in 
question. I shall take the liberty to represent, that if what he has been 
accused of to you, be wrote from hence, there is all reason to believe, id 
est, in my weak way of thinking, that such that have writ so to you mis- 
take, because of my never having heard any body accuse him to me here 
of such things, and my having declared that my ears were open to every 
body, so as to be the better able to judge the characters of people. As Sir 
Thomas is dead and gone, it is useless to be troubling your Majesty for to 
justify him, but shall let it alone at present, until you to do it order me. 
I must own I am now entirely convinced F. S. (5) was an ill man, by a 
circumstance your Majesty mentions to me of him. I have never shown to 
any body your Majesty's letters, but to the Duke, as I ought to have men- 
tioned before ; and for this last I have not shown it to him, as also not this 
answer. I do nothing without consulting my dear brother ; and when 1 
happen to do contrary to his opinion, it is entirely of my ovm head, and 
not by any body's else advice, for I can assure your Majesty I myself trust 
no body more than I do him, as, with reason, I tell him every thing I can : 
but I am afraid some people have given him a bad opinion of me, for I 
suppose I must own he does not open his heart to me. I shall always love 
him, and be united with him. Whatever he does to me, I will always tell 
him face to face what I think for his good, let him take it well or ill. I know 
him to be a little lively, not much loving to be contradicted; but I also 
know and am sensible of his love and tenderness for me in particular 
beyond expression, and of his good heart in general. Your Majesty cannot 
imagine what trouble I am at about trifles, which I cannot avoid without 
neglecting my duty— which I hope will never be the case. I am in hopes 



(1) Sir Thomas Sheridan, who c|ied shortly after bis arrival at Rome. 
(9) George Kelly. (3) Francis Strickland. 
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I shall be able soon to send to your Majesty a person of trust— and it would 
be of consequence nobody should know of it ; so that he should carry my 
dispatches, and I receive your orders without its being known he carried 
them. In the meantime I can say no more ; and so remain, with all reapect, 
asking blessing, your most dutiful son, Charles P. 

• 

P.S. — I hope your Majesty will excuse the freedom with which I write 
this letter, as also the liberty I take to assure you that whatever 1 say to you 
will never proceed from partiality or pique, but plainly what I think. I 
suppose O'Brien has already given an account to you of what pains I am at, 
and what has been done concerning the poor Scotch. I told Marquis d'Ar- 
genson toother day how sensible I was at the Ring's goodness for what he 
has done for them, and that I would go, if necessary, upon my knees for 
them ; but that I would never ask any thing for myself ; for I came only in 
this country to do what I could for my poor country, and not for myself. 
The said Marquis answered, that it was his Christian Majesty's intention to 
give to as many as came over, and that I should only give a list, and it would 
be continued ; and I upon that most earnestly thanked his Most Christian 
Majesty, when I had the pleasure of seeing him t'other day, and must do 
him the justice in saying, he was extremely civil to us, as also all his family. 
O'SuUivan showed me the letter your Majesty did him the honour to write 
to him. I cannot let slip this occasion to do him justice by saying I really 
think he deserves your Majesty's favour. Townly is not the discreetest 
man upon earth. He was making a rout, that he, being the only Eng- 
lishman, was neglected, when all the rest got something or another. I 
was plagued with him several times on that strain. At last I stopped his 
mouth, having the good luck to get for him the Croix de St. Louis. I 
suppose you have been already informed of it. I do not mention so many 
trifles of that kind, supposing others supply for me in that. I am in hopes 
poor Cardinal Acquaviva will escape this bout, for I believe him to be a good 
friend of ours. 

PRmCE GQARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

(Extract.) 

Paris f January I6. 1747. 

In reality I do not doubt of the honesty of those about me, though they 
may not have all the capacity in the world. I find it now-a-days so rare 
to find an honest man, Uiat any that has given me proofs of being so, (un- 
less your Majesty orders me, or I find I am deceived by any of them on 
any the least trifle,) I would part with them with a sore heart. Notwith^ 
standing I offered to my dear brother, that any one, or all about me, that 
he had a disgust for, I would dismiss, to make him easy ; to which he as- 
sured me he had no dislike for any body, and did not want any such thing. 
He. does not open his heart to me, and yet I perceive he is grieved, which 
must proceed from malicious people putting things in his head, and pre- 
venting him against me. Notwithstanding I am persuaded he loves me 
tenderly, which is the occasion of ray grief. God Almighty grant us bet- 
ter days. I lay myself at your Msgesty's feet, most humbly asking blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

CHAItLBS P. 
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the town and away immediately. I told him, though I had made a long 
journey, notwithstanding, being young and strong, I would be ready to 
go away that very same night ; but that, if he cared to assist me in the 
least, he must allow me a little time to explain and settle things with him, 
that if he pleased, I would be next day with him again. He agreed to that, 
but that absolutely it was necessary, to do a pleasure to the Ring, I should 
part the day after. I went to him as agreed upon, and brought a note of 
what I was to speak to him about, which, after explaining, I gave to him, 
a copy of which I enclose here, along with the answer he made before me, 
in writing, which seems tomenot to say much. He pressed me again to part 
next day. I represented it was an impossibility, in a manner, for me to go 
before any of my people coming up. At last he agreed to send along 
with me Sir Thomas Geraldine, as far as Guadalajara, where I might wait 
for my family. 
We parted, loading one another with compliments. 



PRINCE CHARLES TO LORD GLANCARTY. 

Pariit Monk 26. 1747. 

I thought it proper to come back again in this country (but intend to 
keep myself absolutely in private), as the season is now favourable to make 
another attempt, and to bring these people here to reason if possible. On 
our side we must leave no stone unturned, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. If you have any thing to let me know of, you have only to vnrite 
to me under cover to young Waters, who will always know where to find 
me. At present I have nothing more particular to add, so remain, as- 
suring you anew of my constant regard and friendship. 

Charlies P. R. 

8 TO MR. BiURRAY (LORD DUNBAR). 

Parif, JpHI IS. 1747. 

My Lord, 

An Irish cordelier, called Kelly, who gives himself out for the Prince's 
confessor, has distributed in this town an infamous paper, entitled a 
Sonnet on the Death of a Caledonian Bear, and has been indiscreet enough 
to publish that his Majesty has been of late troubled with vapours, which 
have affected his judgment, and that your Lordship governs him despo- 
tically; in fine, he has said that the King is a fool, and that you are a 
knave. As he is known to have access to his Royal Highness, his discourse 
has produced very bad effects ; people imagine that the Prince <u>ntemn8 
his fother. I am persuaded he does not deserve that censure. It were to 
be wished, however, that his Royal Highness would forbid that friar his 
apartment, because he passes for a notorious drunkard. The opinion 
prevails here that the cordeliers in general are great drinkers, yet even 
among them this Kelly is infamous for his excesses ; in fine, the wine of 
the Prince's table is termed friar Kelly^s wine \ and the same person who 
governs his conscience is said to regulate his diversions, and his Royal 
Highnesses character in point of sobriety has been a little blemished on 
this friar's account. 

I am your Lordship's, etc. 
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THE PRETENDER TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

Albano, June IS. 1747. 

I know not whether you will be surprised, my dearest Garluccio, when 
I tell you that your brother will be made a Cardinal the first day of next 
month. Naturally speaking, you should have been consulted about a re- 
solution of that kind before it had been executed ; but, as the Duke and I 
were unalterably determined on the matter, and that we foresaw you 
might probably not approve of it, we thought it Would be showing you 
more regard, and that it would be even more agreeable to you, that the 
thing should be done before your answer could come here, and to have it 
in your power to say, it was done without your knowledge and approba- 
tion. It is very true I did not expect to see the Duke here so soon, and 
that his tenderness and affection for me prompted him to undertake that 
journey ; but after I had seen him, I soon found that his chief motive for 
it was to 'discourse with me fully and freely on the vocation he had long 
had to embrace an ecclesiastical state, and which he had so long concealed* 
from me and kept to himsielf , with a view, no doubt, of having it in his 
power of being of some use to you in the late conjunctures. But the case 
is now altered ; and, as I am fully convinced of the sincerity and solidity 
of his vocation, J should think it a resisting the will of God, and acting 
directly against my cohscience, if I should pretend to constrain him in a 
matter which so nearly concerns him. The maxims I have bred you up 
in and have always followed, of not constraining others in matters of re- 
ligion, did not a little help to determine me on the present occasion, since 
it would be a monstrous proposition that a King should be a father to his 
people and a tyrant to his diildren. After this, 1 will not conceal from 
you, my dearest Carlucclo, that motives of conscience and equity have not 
alone determined me in this particular ; and that, when I seriously con- 
sider all that has passed in relation to the Duke for some years by-gone, 
had he not had the vocation he has, I should have used my best endeavours 
and all arguments, to have induced him to embrace that state. If Pro- 
vidence has made you the elder brother, he is as much my son as you, 
and my paternal care and affection are equally to be extended to you 
and him , so that I should have thought I had greatly 'failed in both towards 
him, had I not endeavoured by all means to secure to him, as much as 
in me lay, that tranquillity and happiness which I was sensible it was 
impossible for him to enjoy in any otiher slate. You will understand all 
that I mean without my enlarging further on this last so disagreeable 
article; and you cannot, I am sure, complain that I deprive you of any 
service the Duke might have been to you, since you must be sensible that, 
all things considered, he would have been useless to you remaining in the 
world. But let us look forward, and not backward. The resolution is 
taken, and will be executed before your answer to this can come here. If 
yon think proper to say you were ignorant of it and do not approve it, I 
shall not take it amiss of you ; but, for God*s sake, let not a step, which 
naturally should secure peace and union amongst us for the rest of our 
days, become a subject of scandal and ^claty which would fall heavier upon 
you than upon us in our present situation, and which a filial and brotherly 
conduct in you will easily prevent. Your silence towards your brother, 
and what you writ to me about him since he left Paris, would do you 
II. 24 
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little honour if they were known, and are mortifications your brother did 
not deserve, but which cannot alter his sentiments towards you . He now 
writes to you a few lines himself, but I forbid him entering into any parti- 
culars, since it would be giving himself and you an useless trouble after 
all I have said about him here. 

You must be sensible that, on many occasions, I have had reason to 
complain of you, and that I have acted for this long while towards yoa 
more like a son than a father. But I can assure you, ihy dear child, no- 
thing of all that sticks with ine, and I forgive you the more sincerely and 
cordially all the trouble you have given me, that I am persuaded it was 
not your intention to fail towards me, and that I shall have reason to be 
pleased with you for the time to come, since all I request of you hereafter 
is your personal love and affection for me and your brother. Those who 
may have had their own views in endeavouring to remove us from your 
affairs have compassed their end. We are satisfied, and .you remain 
master ; so that I see no bone of contention remaining, nor any possible 
obstacle to a perfect peace and union amongst us for the future. Gpd 
bless my dearest Carluccio, whom I tenderly embrace. I am all yours, 

jABfES R. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO MR. EDGAR. 

St. Oven, JiU9 24. 174T. 

I have received yours of the 4th current (1), and send you here in- 
closed the usual letter. Happy would I be to have happier orders and 
higher spirits, which, to my misfortune, my friends hinder as well as my 
enemies. God forgive the last \ Having tiot strength to say more, I re- 
main yours, G. P. 

PRINCE CHARLES TO THE MARQUtS DE PUISIEULX, FRENCH BflNISTER 

POR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Paritt le 27 Mart 1748. 

Mes amis en Angleterre m*ayant demand^ , Monsieur, d*y faire passer 
un nombre de mMailles, J'en ai fait gravor une id par le Sieur Nicolas 
Rotier. Aprte m'en avoir donn^ Tempreinte, il m*a dit qa*il ne pooyait les 
frapper sans un ordre de votre part. J*ignorais a la y^rit^lan^oessit^d'nne 
permission, et n*en poavais pr^voir la cons^uence politique. Gependant, 
pour parer au plus petit inconvenient qui en eiit pu r^sulter, j*ai requis le 
Sieur Rotier de ne point mettre Paris sur la m^daiile, ni m6me son nom ; 
et pour remplir en m^me temps Fobjet de lamour propre natural a un oa- 
vrier pour son ouvrage, nous sommes convenus qu'il n'y mettrait que les 
lettres initiales N. R. F. Ne Rien Faire (2), oomme S. P. Q. R. (3) se 
rend par Si Pen Que Rien! 

II est filcheux de n'avoir que des bagatelles k proposer k quelqu'un dont 
je connais le zMe et Famitie pour moi dans deschosesbien plus essentielles 
si Foccasion y ^tait. La mesure de ma reoonnaissance n'en est pas pour 
oela plus bom^e, et je suis. Monsieur, etc., C harl ks P. 

(1) Written to announee the elevation of the Cardinal of York on the preceding day. 

(2) l^ieholat BoUer Fecit. The JVe Rien Faire of Charles ia a satirical touch on Iho 
nnwillingneas of the French Court to assiat him. 

(3) Senatua Populuaque Romanus. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO MR. BULKELEY. 

Parit, October 31. 1748. 

I have JQst seen your letter to Kelly, and am truly sensible of your zeal, 
but have nothing more to say on that subject, but that quod dixi, dixiy 
et quod scripsi, scfipH. 

C. P. 

FROM SCRAPS, IN PRINCE CHARLES'S WRITING. 

Paris, 1748. 

Je suis en peine surtout pour Louis, comme je ne peuxque perdre la vie, 
mais Louis Thonneur. 

Louis se plaint que Charles yeut Ini donner des lois. Je ne veux pas , 
dit Charles, recevoir des lois qui viennent d'Hanoyre. Mais ne dites pas 
que c*est moi , n etant pas m6me ministre. 

Je ne suis pas un ministre ; on mot doit vous suflQre si yous 6tes mon 
aaii. 

IN CHARLES'S WRItING. 

About 1760. 

s 

De yiyre et pas yiyre est beancoup plus que eum droir. 

IN CHARLES'S WRITING. 

1775—1780. 

Il6ponse qu*un homme fit k son ami qui lul oonta que sa maitresse ^tait 
infidfele par vengeance.— Est-ce, dit-il, pourTayoir trop aim6e, outrop 
pen ? En tout cas la vengeance est douce. 

Pour les hommes, je les fetudie, eti quatre-yingtsans je serais pent-toe 
moins savant qu'^ cette henre; mais pour les femmes, je Tai toujours era 
inutile, comme plus mtehant et imp6ntoaUe. 
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SECRETARY STANHOPE TO LORD TOWNSHEND. 

[Stanhope Papers.] 

(Extract.) 

Du Yacht,' tur le canal qui mh^e d Utreehi, 
ee erne de Jfavembre, N. S* 1714. 

My Lord, 

Je yoQS 6cris en FraiiQais pour yous 6pargner la peine de faire tradaire 
ines letlres (1) ; vous saorez donx; que nous sommes arrives a la Uaye hier 
an matin, et noas en sommes partis ee soir a huit heures. Nous ayons yu 
lePensionnaire.Mr. Slingeland, Mr. Fagel, Mr. Hop, et Mr. Davenyorde, 
et ayons parl6 ayec toute confidence aux Irois premiers. Nous leur ayons 
d^lar^que notre commission principale, ou plutdt unique, 6tait.de porter 
FEmpereur a conclnre le Traits de la Barri^re a la satisfaction des Etats, 
afm que ces deux puissances, n'ayant plus rien k demeler ensemble, pus- 
sent s'unir tres-6troitement Tune ayec Tautre, et toutes deux ayec le Roi 
notre maitre, pour maintenir la paix de I'Europe selon les trait6s d'Utrecht 
et de Bade. 11a nous ont tons remerci6sdela bont^ que le Roi ade slnteres- 
ser si fort dans ce qui les tonche de si pr^s que la conclusion de la Bar- 
ri^re, et ont promis en termes g^n^aux d'y apporter de leur o6t6 loute 
sorte de facilit6s. Mais je dois yous dire, my Lord, que la France a ^t6 si 
industrieuse k semer des bruits que FAngleterre yonlait les engager de 
nouyeau dans nne gUerre, que nous les ayons tronyte fort alarm6s snr ce 
sujet : 11 est yrai que les personnes que je yous ai nommees reconnaissaient 
assez ro^me ayant notre arriyfe combien peu de fondementil y ayait pour 
de pareils bruits, maisles penples dans ces proyinces n'en ont 6t6 que trop 
8usceptibles ; et cela rend le Gouyemeroent extr^mement timide, si bien 
qu'a peine osent-ils parler d^aucune nouyellenUiance, quoique purement 
d6fensiye. lis conyiennent tous qu*une alliance d^fensiye entre FEmpe- 
reur, le Roi et leur Etat est Funique moyen dassurer la paix et d'empdcher 
une guerre, qu'ils craignent tant, etoependant ils croient qu'il faut prendre 
des grandes precautions pour y disposer leurs proyinces, tant leur a-t-on 

(1) I must remind the reader that George the First understood no English ; and tbat^ 
therefore, all the despatches to be laid before him were written in French. 
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fait pear d'aacun engagement noaveau. Nous avons tach^ de reconnaitre 
s*ils ayaient qaelque soap^n que la Gour de Ylenne songe k ^changer les 
Pays Bas centre la Bavi^re, mais ils paraissent fort tranquilles la-dessus. 
lis paraissent plus alarm^s sur les instances r^it^r^es, et faites en dernier 
lieu aujourd'hui m^me par le Ministre de VEmpereur, pour que cinq ou 
six mille hommes des troupes de TEmpereur, qui sont dans les environs 
d'Aix et de Cologne, puissent entrer dans les Pays Bas, et occuper non 
seulement les Duch^s de Luxembourg et de Limbourg, mais aussi s'^tablir 
sur le Darner avant que la Convention de la Barri^re soit conclue. lis m'ont 
fort press6 la-dessus de faire des instances k la Cour de Yienne pour faire 
suspendre une pareille resolution , ce que j'ai promis de faire ; mais quand 
je les ai presses d'y apporter de leur cdt6 des facilit^s en mod^rant leurs 
demandes, et en offrant de leur c5t6 a TEmpereur de faire avec sa Majeste 
une alliance defensive, ils m*ont renvoy^ quant au premier point aux in- 
structions qu'ils enverraient a leur ministre a Yienne, apri^squ'ils auraient 
confer^ de nouveau sur I'ultimatum de leurs pretentions. 

Quant a Vautre point qu*on leur a touchy, savoir, ce<]u*on pourrait dire 
a Yienne si cette Gour demandait qulls fissent une alliance defensive, 
chacun en particuiier a 6t6 plus embarrass^ d*y repondre , personne n'o- 
sant prendre la moindre chose sur soi. lis souhaiteraient tons que leTrait6de 
Barri^re se pikt conclure avant qu*on les pressesur Tautre point; et donnent 
tout lieu d*esp6rer que dans ce cas-Uil leur serait plus aise de porter leurs 
provinces k y consentir, et oonviennent tons que c*est ie seul moyen effi- 
caoe pour maintenir la tranquillity en Europe. On a eu beau leur dire 
que le motif le plus puissant pour engager la Cour de Yienne k se rendre 
raisonnablesur la Barri^re serait de lui offrir cette alliance qu*ils oonvien- 
nent eux-m6mes leur etre si ntoasaire : ils ne sauraient se r6soudre a le 
fair^ de bonne grace, et dans une conjoncture qui leur en ferait tirer 
avantage par rapport a leur Barri^re. Yoila, my Lord, ce que j'ai pu d6- 
couvrir de leurs dispositions dans deux jours, et mon sentiment en pen de 
mots se r^duit a ceci ; que si on ne les aide pas a faire leurs propres affaires 
ils ne les feront jamais, car il n*y a personne parmi eux qui ose rien 
prendre sur soi. Mais lis ont une grande coofiance dans le Roi, et pourvu 
que sa Majesty veuille bien se donner la peine et avoir la patience de les 
diriger, je crois qu'il leur fera faire tout ce qu'il voudra. Le Pensionnaire 
m*a paru fort souhaiter que le roi y ait un ministre accredits et de con- 
fiance. Je dois aussi vousdire, my Lord, quails se plaignent fortdeMr. Laws 
a Anvers, et desirent extr^mement qu*il soit employ^ partout ailleurs plu^ 
t6t que la ; j*ai promis de vous le marquer. 

M. le Due d'Ossune et tons les ministres strangers nous sont venus voir, 
hormis Pambassadeur de France. M. le Due d'Ossune m*a fait beaucoup 
dlionnMet^s, et parait souhaiter beaucoup une bonne amiti^ entre nos 
maitres. Je liii ai repondu le mieux que j*ai pu dans le m^me sens. Je 
crois yous avoir assez ennuy6 pour une fois, et suis, etc. 



SECRETARY STANHOPE TO LORD TOWNSHBND. 

4 FienikJ, c$ ia-?4 Nov. mi. 
My Lord, 

Nous sommes arrives ici I'onzi^me au matin. J*ai demande audience ce 
fOQ^me jour de TEmpereriF et des troi9 Imp6ratrices : elle m*a b\^ aooordto 
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avec des marqnes de distinction pea ordinaires, a oe qo'on dit. J*ai 6t6 
pins d*ane demi-henre anprte de TEmperenr, qui a pr6vena le compliment 
qnejelaiallais faireen m'embrassant, et en t^moignant une joietr^- 
grande de cette marque que le Roi lui donnait de son amiti6. Apr6s avoir 
r6pondu le mieux que J'ai pa k toutes les expressions obKgeantes de S. M. I., 
je Ini ai expose le d^sir tcks sincere du Roi mon maftre de s*auir tr^s 6troi- 
tement ayee S. M. pour maintenir la paix en Europe ; que la conduite 
pass6e et pr6sente de la Gour de France faisait assez connattre TuQique 
moyen pour assarer le repos a TEurope en g6n6ral« et a chacune des 
puissances qai ont en dernier lieu fait la paix avec elle ; que Tobsenration 
et rexj6cation de lenrs trait6s respectifs serait ane liaison entre lesdites 
puissances, qui fit connaitre k la France qu*elle ne ponrrait violer ses trai- 
t6s avec une puissance sans 8*exposer an ressentiment de toutes ; que, pour 
former une telle union de mesures etdlnt^r^ts, il 6tait fort a souhaiter que 
Faffaire des Pays Bas felt r^gl^e avec les Hollandais , de mani^re que la 
Hollande, n*ayant plus rien k d^mMer avec cette Gour, pdt aussi s'unir 
tr6s 6troitement avec elle et avec le Roi mon mattre; qa'une bonne et 
prompte condnsion de oe Traits de Barridre est d'aatant pins n6cessaire, 
que toat d^lai ne fournira que trop d*occasions a la France k faire de noa- 
velles brouilleries; qu*il n'y a que trop de personnes en Hollande sasoep- 
tibles de mauvaises impressions ; que la France voudrait les sugg^rer ; que 
le ministre de cette Gour en Hollande, attentif a profiter de tout, parcourait 
Amsterdam et toutes les autres villes, pour semer des jalousies centre la 
Maison d'Autriche et centre FAngleterre, comme si on voulait d'abord re- 
plonger lenr 6tat dans une nouvelle guerre ; qu'il leur offrait une alliance 
telle qa*ils pourraient sonbaiter avec le Roi son maitre ; que si, dans le 
temps que la France leur faisait toute sorte d*avances, TEmpereur se roi- 
dissait trop a leur ^ard , il serait fort k craindre que les mal intentionnes 
n'en profitassent. Je me sais ^tendu sur ces considerations et plnsieors 
autres avec toute la force qu'il m*a et6 possible, et snrtout j*ai t&ch6 d*in- 
culqner que la garde d*une place de plus ou de moins dans les Pays Bas, 
on an revenn de 4 ou 500,000 florins de plus ou de moins, que pourrait 
avoir I'Empereur en se roidissant, n*^uivalent en aacune mani^e aox 
avantages qoe retirerait S. M. I. de la sincere amiti6 et bonne intelligence 
qui s'ensuivrait n^cessairement entre ces trois Puissances ; que le Roi , 
qnoique garant d*un Trait6 de Barri^re avec la Hollande, emploierait teas 
ses offices aupr^ de cette R^publique pour la porter k se reldcber de son 
c6t6 ; que S. M. se flattait aussi que I'Empereur, connaissant le dteir sin- 
cere qua \e Roi d*avancer en toute occasion les int^rto de S. M. I., voadrait 
aussi pour le bien du public, et pour r6tablir parfaitement cette enti^re 
con fiance qui est si n^cessaire entre ces trois Paissances, y apporter des 
faciltt^s. L'Empereur a r^pondu de la mani^re du monde la pins obligeante 
ear ces avances du Roi, et a (emoign6 ane envie trto forte de s'allier leplus 
fortement que faire se pourrait avec S. M . ; pour la Hollande il a paru n en 
6tre pas trop content, mais est convenu cependant qu'il est n6cessaire de 
la menager, et a declare qu*il aura dans cette affaire beaacoup d'^ards 
poor I'entreraise du Roi. II m'a fait Thonnear de me dire tpe je pourrais 
m'adresser directement k lui aussi souvent que je voudrais , pendant mon 
s6jour ici, pour parler plus en details ; qu'anssi je devrais parler an Prince 
Eugene ; ce que je n'ai pu faire que bier I'apr^s-midi avec my Lord Gobbam. 
Monsieur le Prince a commence par nous dire que nous anrions peat-^tre 
entendn des bmits qui s'^taient r^pandus avec industrie, comme si aos 
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oonfS&rences de Rastadt et de Bade on toit enM dans des autres engage- 
ments qne oenx qui sont publics : il nous a assart que ni TEmpereur aurait 
hib capable d'ordonner rien de pareil, ni lui d'ex6cuter de parejils ordres; 
que, T^ritablement, par le traits qui est public, on est en liberty de faire 
des ^changes avec TElecteur de Bayi^re. Aprto ce d6but nous lui avons dit 
a pen prte les m^mes choses que j 'avals auparayant oppose k TEmpereor; 
nous l^avons troi^v^ fort irriti^ centre les HoUandais, et fort outr6 de leurs 
derni^res propositions, jusque-la qu*il s*est d^lar6 de ne vouloir jamais 
oonseiUer a rEmpereur d'accepter les Pays Has k des pareilles conditions; 
que les Pays Has importaient pen ou a TEmpereur ou a TEmpire; qu'ils 
seraient toujoors a charge a TEmpereur, et que, 8*i) les aoceptait, c'toit 
plut6t le bien de ses anciens allies que le sleo propre ; que Ton pouvait, trai- 
tor ayec TEIecteur de Bavik^ pour ce qui 6tait plus a leur convenance, et 
qu'il ne niait point que tant k Bade quedepuis TElecteur leur faisait parler. 
Yous jugerez bien, my Lord, que notre surprise fut trte grande d*entendre 
de pareils propoa; nous le i^moign4mes au Prince, qui n'a pas laiss^ de 
paraltre fort pic[Q^ oontre la HoUande, et quand nous lui avons dit qull 
ne fallait point regarder leurs derniires demandes comme des conditions 
qu^euxmtoes esp^raient de pouyoir obtenir, qu'il fallait leur en faire d'ici 
qqi fussent raisonnables, qne le Roi emploierait tout le credit qu'il peut 
avoir aupr^s des l^tats, pour les porter a se conteqter de ce qui serait rai- 
sonnable, et qu'une place de plus ou de moins, ou quelques oentaines de 
mille florins de plus n*importaient point k FEmpereur a beaupoup pr^ ce 
que lui importerait Tamiti^ de la Grande Bretagne et des Etats, et une 
liaison tr6s ^troite avec ces puissances, pour s'assurer r^ciproquement les 
unes aux autres une observation des traits faits en dernier lieu ; quand, 
dis-je, noqs lui avons all6gu6 ces raisons, }e vous avone quHl m^a 
pam y faire beaucoup moins d'attention que nous esp6rions : cependant, 
quand on a dit que si on veut finir cette affaire, il faut s^ouvrir sur les 
conditions que FEmpereur voudrait accorder, du moins s'en ouvrir a nous, 
11 a paru s^en tenir aux demises propositions donn^es par le Comte de Ko- 
nigseck. Vons voyez, my Lord, quelles sont les dispositions ici, et par une 
lettre que j'ai re^e aujonrd'hui de M. de Glingrave, j'apprends que les 
esprits sont fort aigris en HoUande. Nous avons cependant sond^ M. le 
Prince sur le plan dont M. Slingeland m'avait parl6, et il s'est d^abord re- 
vir6 sur Dindermonde, Venloo, et les forts sur TEscaut comme n^^tant point 
fortifi^ centre la France: quant aux places qui le sont, il a dit qu'on ne 
romprait point pour une place de plus ou de moins. Et quant au revenu du 
paysconquis, et au r^lement des troupes, dont on 6tait convenuavec PElec- 
teur de Bavi^re aprte la demi^re paix, il a dit qull en parlerait k TEm- 
pereur. dependant , my Lord , nous avons sugg6r6 cela seulement comme 
notre pensto particuli^, et vous ne devez point craindre que nous nous 
avancions trop ou engagions le Roi k quoi que ce soit : tout ce que je tAcbe- 
rai de faire ici, sera de voir jusqu^od ils voudront se reldcher, et a mon 
retour en HoUande, j'en userai de m6me avec les HoUandais, si bien que 
je cours risque de ne pas trop obliger ni les uns ni les autres, tant ils 
paraissent 61oign6s k present de s^accommoder. Si TEmpereur, sur ceque j'ai 
eu rhonneur de lui dire, joge qu'une alliance avec le Roi et la HoUande lui 
convienne, je ferai en sorte que TEmpereur enverra au Roi pour en faire 
la proposition, et on en reglera les conditions chez vous : cependant, per- 
mettez-moi de vous dire, my Lord, quMl faudra que je leur fassfe.esp6rer 
que dans Talliance defensive que Pon pourra faire avec eux, les ^tats quails 
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possedent actQellement en Italie seront oompris ; sans oela je voos r6ponds 
qnlls n*aaront rien a faire ayec noas : et Dieu veuille qa*en leur accordant 
ce point -la, on puissc les porter a un accommodement raisonn^le sar la 
Barri^re. Je voos en dirai davantage par le premier ordinaire, et, en at- 
tendant Je sois, etc. 



SEGRETART STANHOPE TO LORD TOWNSHEND. 

4 Vienne, €9 8 Die. 1714. N. S. 
My Lord, 

Je compte de ponvoir partir d'ici en bait joors , et j'espere qne je n'aurai 
pas lien de me repentir d*y 6tre yenu. L'Emperenr est assortment ir^ 
bien dispose , et quoique la plapart de ses ministres aient pris a tdcbe 
de Taigrir centre les Hollandais , ce que plnsiears auront fait , par des 
vaes particoli^res de conseryer les terres qa'on leur ayait donnas en Ba- 
yi^re , Sa Majesty, nonebstant tous les artifices dont on s*est seryi pour lui 
faire enyisdger oe troc des Pays Bas centre la Bayidre comme ayantageox , 
ne laisse pas de reconnaltre ses y^ritables int^r^ts , et je me flatte, qn*etant 
d6termin^ a conseryer les Pays Bas, par la raison que ces proyinoes sont 
les liens et le noeud qui doiyent I'unir d'int^r6t ayec nous et ayec la Hol- 
lande , il youdra bien aussi conclure le trait6 de Barri^re , de fa^n qu*il 
ne reste point d'aigreur ^itre lui et les Hollandais. J'esp^re de pouyoir, 
par le premier ordinaire, yous mander quelque chose de plus pr&cis; en 
attendant, je suis , etc. 



Monsieur, 



LORD LOVAT TO SECRETARY STANHOPE. 

Invemett, December 1. 1715. 



Permettez-moi , dans oe pays du Nord , de remercier Yotre Excellence 
des bont6s qu'ellea eues pour moi dans mesmalheurs k Londres. J'en serai 
toute ma yie tres reconnaissant ; et c'est ayec joie que je suis en etat d*as- 
surer Yotre Excellence que mes amis n'ont rien promis pour moi que je 
n'ai prouye par mes actions depuis que je suis d^ns ce pays. Les Ennemis 
rebelles 6taient les maitres partout dans ce pays , lorsque j'ai arriy^ ayec 
Mr. Forbes. Sit6t que j'ai pris les armes ayec une poignee de monde, 
j'ai eu le bonbeur de chasser Keppocb et ses Macdonalds , qui yenaient 
renforcer les Rebelles, alors maitres de cette yille, que j'ai serrte de si 
pres , que les Rebelles Tabandonnerent par mer ; et j'ai contriba6 ayec les 
amis du Roi de mettre les pays yoislns sous I'ob^issance du Roi. Mes gens, 
qui 6taient men6s par une force ouyerte au camp de my Lord Mar, par 
Mackenzie de Fraserdale , qui usurpait mon pays , ddsertferent tous sitdt 
qu'ils surent que j'^tais dans mon pays ; et cette d^rtion de mes gens 
causa une plus grande dans le camp de my Lord Mar. Et Fraserdale , se 
yoyant sans bataillon , quitta de bonte le camp des Rebelles , et pretend 
pr^sentement obtenir sa gr^ce par my Lord Athol , qui joue yisiblement 
des deux mains. Mais si le Roi pardonne un si yiolent rebelle que Fra- 
serdale , tous Jes amis du Roi , dans ce pays , mettront assur6ment les 
armes bas. Ainsi , j'esp^re que Yotre Excellence , qui counait le z6le de 
my Lord Sutherland , de Mr. Monro et de Mr. Forbes , ayec qui j'agis , 
preyiendra les sollicitations dangereuses qu'on pourra faire en fayeor de 
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oe Rebelle ; et je sapplie Votre Excellence de me prot6ger, paisque mes 
actions ont assez manifesto mon z^e poar le seryice dii Roi. Et j*06e dire 
qoe la Goor ne saurait rien faire de mieux dans le nord d'Ecosse pour les 
int^rdts da Roi , que de me soatenir et ma tribu ; et Votre Excdlence me 
trouvera toiyoars ayec an ccear plein de reconnaissance , et avec on pro- 
fond respect, etc. 

LORD TOWNSHEND TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 
{ Coxe Pap«n, vol. IxxL p, 40. ] 

Whitehall, January to. 1716. 
My Lord, 

I am to acknowledge yoar Grace's of the 3d; which I have laid before 
the King, who was very much surprised to find yoar Grace attribate the 
continuance of the rebellion to the orders his Majesty has thought fit to 
send you, as not having given you suilicieat powers, till you received 
mine of the 27th past. 

His Majesty was, from the beginning of this rebellion, of an opini9n, 
that he could not either in honour or conscience go into any measures in. 
relation to the rebels, but such as would efifectually secure the future 
peace and quiet of his faithful subjects ; and your Grace was therefore 
empowered by your instructions, which were drawn, as you must well 
remember, by yourself, to give • assurances of his Majesty^s mercy and 
favour to such only as should, by submitting themselves to his Majesty, 
and by making early discoveries, or doing some other signal services, 
merit them. His Majesty has since several times repeated these orders 
to yoar Grace, that before any of the rebels could expect to find favour, 
they should sarrender themselves to your Grace -, and my letter of the 
27th December can be understood in no other sense ; and his Majesty, 
having received all your Grace's letters, cannot find in them any one 
instance, where any of the rebels have offered to comply with those terms, 
except the Lord Rollo and Master of Sinclair. 

His Majesty observes that the offers which have been made by Mar, 
Huntly, and others, have been made only to separate themselves from 
the body of the rebels, without any offer of coming to your Grace, and 
bringing their followers with them, or making any discovery. As to the 
Lord Rollo and Master of Sinclair, though your Grace in your letter of the 
30th November mentions their offering to join your Grace with the Fife 
squadron, yet, besides that, in your preceding letter, which was of the 
27th, and to which I gave a return by mine of the 6th of December, your 
Grace only speaks of their offering to separate themselves from the rest of 
the rebels. His Majesty would have thought it very hard, that these 
persons should be the first objects of his Royal clemency, who had most 
signalised themselves in the ravaging and destroying of their country, 
and in the harassing and pillaging his Majesty's faithful subjects, as by 
particular advices his Majesty is informed the Lord Rollo and Master of 
Sinclair did, with the Fife squadron, and particularly in a most barba- 
rous and inhuman manner against the Earl of Rothes, who, besides his 
being one of the first and best families of the kingdom, has at this time 
distinguished himself by his singular zeal in his Majesty's and his 
country's service. 
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Upon the whole, his Majesty is persuaded that yoar Graee, when yon 
have serioasly reflected on and considered this whole transaction, will in 
justice rather impofe the continuance of this rebellion to the obstinacy of 
the rebels, or to some .other cause, than to any defect in his orders, or to 
the want of powers; land since they have put the nation to such vast 
expense, and obliged the King to call for the assistance of foreign troops, 
the greater the preparations are for the suppressing of this rebellion, the 
less reason there is for listening to any offers of the rebels, but such as 
carry with them evident advantages to his Majesty's service, are absolute- 
ly consistent with the honour of his goyemment, and tending to its future 
quiet and security. 

My Lord, if in my letter to your Grace of the 27th, I mentioned that 
project sent up by Lient.-General Gadogan as his, it was because it vrss 
transmitted by him to Mrl Secretary Stanhope, and your Grace was not 
pleased, in your two first letters after it came, to take any notice of it. 
As to the alterations that may be thought necessary to make in the scheme, 
his Majesty leaves that entirely to your Grace, not doubting but they 
will be such as will be of no obstruction to the execution of the project^ 
and the attempting the expedition against Perth ; and that the want of 
artillery, by reason of the ships being detained by contrary winds, may 
be as well supplied as possibly may be, orders are sent by his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough to Berwick, for furnishing your Grace with what 
that place affords of cannon, ball, and other stores, and what else may 
be fit for them ; though, if fhe frost he such in your parts as it is here at 
present, we presume your Grace wiU have little occasion for them. 

Though your Grace mentions the arrival of the Pretender as not 
absolutely certain in yours of the 3d, which is the last I have received 
from you, yet from all our advices from France, as well as from Scotland, 
by letters of the 5th, the King has no reason to doubt hut that he is landed 
in Scotland ; 1 am, therefore, by his particular command, to let you know, 
that he thinks it of the last consequence to his service that no time 
should be lost in marching to the enemy. The least delay of that kind 
at this juncture may be dangerous, and grow every day, as your Grace 
most justly observes, more difficult. 

I am, ete. 



REV. MR. CHETWODE TO SEGRETARIT STANHOPE. 

[Stanhope Papers.) 

London, June 29. 1716. 
Sir, 

Going out of town, and not being able to find you tolerably at leisure, 
I think it my duty to give you some account of the state of York, and the 
West Riding, of which I am Archdeacon. Seeing whither things tended, 
about nine months before the decease of the late Queen, 1 went over that 
country, and pressed upon the clergy, and very numerous audiences ( for 
I seem to have some interest there), the obligation of their oath for *"® 
right of the succession in the Protestant line : afterwards, I directed them 
to preach against rebellion and riots, and sent them printed papers w 
that effect : it had good success ; and his Majesty has there, 1 am P®*]^"*^ 
ed, a considerable body of loyal and dutiful clergy. All things continued 
there very calm, and in good order. Nor were my utmost endeavoors 
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wanting in ihe county of Gloucester, where I continued many months for 
that purpose. But on the last thanksgiving day, abont 10 at night, a 
hundred rascally fellows got together, crying out, ''The Church and 
Ormond I *' They were soon dispersed, and a dozen of them taken, and 
are in the gaol of York. Upon their trial, I belieye it will appear, that 
they were set en by Popish emissaries, which haye swarmed in town and 
country, crying up the Church, in order to ruin it. Hot-headed young 
clergymen have biBen very much in fault ; but those of weight and consi- 
deration, of whom I know a considerable number, are sensible that our 
constitution in Church and State was never more secure than in his 
Majesty's reign. I take leave to write this as a sincere and honest man ; 
nor did I ever think life worth a lie. Things would never have come 
to this pass (and it seems not improbable that the party will make a 
campaign of despair, as they have made one, already, of vain hopes,) if 
the number had not been as great of those who love themselves and the 
King, as of those who love the King and themselves. This is a mean 
insulary spirit. 

I hope the Survey of the kingdom of Ireland, which the late Queen told 
me she had put up safe in the Prince of Denmark's closet, is now in his 
Majesty's : but if it be again stolen, I have lost my money and my pains ; 
but, having done my best, I have reason to be easy : and though my fore- 
fathers were the most ancient barons of this kingdom, asr is pretty gene- 
rally known, I am pleased, in the turn of fortune, at my country 
parsonage. 

I am, etc. 



LE IIAREGHAL IVHUXELLES TO M. IBERVILLE. 

(Extract.) 

Parii, U 8 Mai 1717. 

Quoique Ton puisse croire avec quelque fondement que Monsieur Stan- 
hope et son pafti se sontiendront centre les attaques que ceux qui lear sont 
opposes m^ditent de leur porter, il arrive si souvent des changements im- 
prevus dans le gouvernement d'Angleterre , qu'il est bon de se manager 
egalement avec tout parti ; et il est important que vous continuiez d'agir 
sur ces principes comme vous I'avez fait jusqu'4 present , en r^servant , ce- 
pendant , les ouvertures et la confiance sur les affaires dont vous 6tes charg6 
pour les ministres regnants , et particuli^ement pour Monsieur Stanhope, 
dont le crMit pent beauooup conlribuer an maintien de Funion 6tablie par 
le trait6 d'alliance. 

II est bien difficile de concevoir quel avantage il a pr6tendu tirer pour le 
Roi son mattre , et pour lui-mSme , de la manl^re dont il a parl6 de ce 
traits au Parlement ; mais il est certain que rien n'est moins propre k rele- 
ver le m^rite de son ouvrage et a y donner une opinion de stabilite , que de 
SQpposer que Monsieur le Dae d'Orleans n'y est entre que par la consideration 
de ses inl^rdts particuliers , et centre Tavis des chefs et de toute la nation 
de France : il pouvait se dispenser de faire one supposition aussi d6nu6e 
de toute vraisemblance , et qui ne pouvait lui attirer que les reproches qu'il 
a essuy^s en cette occasion. 

Non seulement S. A. R. ne s'est point d^terminee par la consideration 
de ses inter^ts, mais personne n'ignore que tons ceux qui ont part au Gou- 
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vernement de la nation Fran(;ai8e en g^n^ral d6Birent le maintien da repos 
public , et sont persuades que rien ne pouyait y contribuer plus essentielle- 
ment que de cimenter une 6troite intelligenee , telle qu'elle est 6tablie en- 
tre sa Majesty le Roi d'Angleterre et la R6publique de HoUande ; et je puis 
vous dire qu*en mon particulier, ayant toujoursagi sur oes principes , je ne 
les ai jamais vus contredits par les gens sages. Enfiu , si les inter^ts de 
M. le Due d'0rl6ans se tronvent dans le traits d'allianoe , Ton peut dire 
avec v6rit^ que c*est parce qu'ils s'acoordent parfaitementavec oeux da Roi 
et de r^tat , et qu'ils y sont si intimement unis , que Ton peut regarder 
oomme une m^me chose de travailler pour le bien des affaires de sa Ma- 
jest6 , et pour les convenances de S. A. R. 

Monsieur Stanhope sait m6me mieux que personne oombien elle a 6t6 
61oign6e d'entrer dans les ouvertures qui ont ^t6 faites pour un traits avec 
le Roi d'Angleterre aussl. longtemps qu*il n'a 6t6 question que de ses int6- 
r^ts seuls , et que la n6gociation a 6te suspendue pendant plus de six mois 
uniquement sur cette difficulte. L'on peut done dire que Monsieur Stanhope 
s'est laiss6 entrainer k sa vivacity en cette occasion ; et je vous ayoue que 
je ne serais pas £lch6 que vous puissiez trouver dans la conversation und 
occasion de trailer cette mati^re avec lui ; mais 11 faudrait que ce Mt avec 
tons les menagements n^oessaires pour ne pas blesser sa delicatesse , en lui 
faisant connaitre settlement que je serais bien fdch^ qu'il pens&t ce que 
Ton pretend qull a dit sur ce sujet. 
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EARL OF STAIR TO MR. STAN0OPE, FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY. 

(Extract.) 

Paris, July 7. 1717. 

I Ond the general bent of this kingdom is against us. They eonsider us 
their natural and their necessdry enemies ; that no friendship v?ith us can 
be lasting or to be depended upon. This prejudice prevails with a good 
many of the ministers ; and having taken their impressions in the time of 
the last KJDg, they can think of no system but making alli^rnces to get the 
better of the Emperor. I have endeavoured as much as I could, in proper 
places, to show the weakness of these notions. I think I have convinced 

the Regent and my doctrine is well enforced by the impossibility there 

is of his succeeding to the crown of France by any other means but by the 
King's friendship. 

The Duke of Ormond and Lord Mar are still here. I told the Regent 
the house in Versailles where the Duke of Ormond lived : he said he would 
instantly give his orders to M. d'Argenson to have him seized. I am of opi- 
nion he will now be sent away in good earnest. 



LORD BOL^GBROKE TO LORD STANHOPE. 

Paris, November 9. 1717. 
My Lord, 

The assistance of one in your Lordship's circumstances to a man who is 
unfortunate enough to be in mine, must be of itself a great satisfaction ; 
but I confess to you tiiat I feel another which enhances the first. There 
is no man to whom I would b^ mor^ willingly obliged than to your 
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Lordship. If yoa can reconcile serving me to the present state of public 
affairs, I depend on yonr friendship. If yoa think that yon cannot, I will , 
however, please myself with the thought that yoa desired to have done it. 
In all events, and in every situation of life, I shall be, with the utmost 
truth, my Lord, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

BOLINGBRORE. 



COLONEL W. STANHOPE TO LORD STANHOPE. 

Madridf Jam, 10. 17I8. N. S. 
My Lord, 

Notwithstanding that the King of Spain's health grows apparently better 
every day, there still remains a deep melancholy constantly preying upon 
his spirits, which makes him avoid all the world, excepting at his levee, 
and then he never speaks a single word to any mortal. This strange me- 
lancholy, together with his sending for his confessor sometimes two or three 
times in a night, gives occasion to believe that the indisposition of his body 
is not the only cause of his uneasiness. As I thought it might be of con- 
sequence to know from whence it proceeded, I have done every thing in my 
power to come at the knowledge of it ; and am informed, by what I think 
a very good hand, though I won't presume to answer for the absolute 
certainty of it, that his conscience is disturbed, and continually alarms him 
with frightfal apprehensions of Ids being answerable for the miseries, and 
for all the lives that shall be lost, if this war continues, which he looks 
upon himself as the author of. Upon this occasion I shall take the liberty 
to acquaint youi^ Lordship with an affair of no consequence, bat as it may 
serve in some measure to support this opinion. The King's confessor, who 
has the direction of the library, having several times given me leave to 
take books from thence, for which his name was always set down as if they 
were for himself, about ten days since consented to my taking Grotlus De 
jure Belli et Pacis^ in his name, as usual ; but the week after he sent to 
desire I would return that book, for that he apprehended it might be a 
disservice to him, in this juncture, to have it supposed he was reading 
books of that nature, which might give occasion to have it believed that 
he troubled himself more with state matters than he desired to be thought 
to do. 

If what I have mentioned be the real cause of the King's melancholy, I 
thought I might expect to find some alteration in the behaviour of the Car- 
dinal Alberoni, and for that reason went to see him last night, and stayed 
with him alone an hour and a half. He entered very freely into the matter 
of the present negotiation, and several times repeated that the King of 
Spain sincerely desired to see a peace once settled upon a solid and lasting 
fonndation ; and that if the Emperor was equally sincere, the mediators 
woold meet with but very few difficulties : that tiie Catholic King did not 
enter upon this war to aggrandise himself, but was forced into it by the 
continual insults he daily received from the Emperor ; and in particular 
that to Molines, at Milan, determined him ; that the only view in conti- 
nuing it is to settle a balance in Italy : and though he, the Cardinal, is of 
opinion that it is for the interest of all Europe that part of Italy should 
be put into the hands of Spain, as the most effectual means to preserve 
that balance, yet, jf any other way can be found out to answer the same 
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end, the King will readily come into it. But npon my alleging to him that 
the guarantee of all the Powers of Europe, as proposed by the plan, was the 
greatest security an affair of that nature could admit of, especially when, 
as he confessed himself, it was equally all their interests to observe it, he 
replied, that they had but too lately i»roofs of the small account made of 
such treaties, by the expense they were at to reduce Barcelona and Ma- 
jorca. Upon my pressing him extremely to open to me in some measure 
what would satisfy the King of Spain, and what were the objections of the 
greatest consequence to the plan, he told me that, as to what related to the 
dominions of the House of Parma, the King would not interest himself par- 
ticularly in that affair in the life-time of the present Duke, but would 
leave it to the treaty ; but as for the dominions of Tuscany, before he en- 
tered into any treaty, he expected to have some expedient found oat more 
effectual than guarantees that should secure those countries from falling 
into the hands of the Emperor ; and if that was once offered, it would be 
a very great step towards his receiving the other parts of the plan. 

1 am sensible I have taken up too much of your Lordship*s time by this 
long letter, and will not, therefore, increase my fault by endeavouring to 
excuse it. 

I am, etc. 

W. Stanhope. 

I never see the Cardinal but he always professes the very great esteem 
and respect he has for your Lordship, and desires me to let you know it. 



EARL OF STAIR TO LORD STAKHOPE. 

(Extract.) 

P&rit^ Jawuary 23. 1718. 

Mr. Pulteney, who is here, condemns Walpole for the part he acts in 
joining with the Tories, and distressing the King*s service ; and declares to 
me that, if he had been in England; he would most heartily have con- 
curred with the King*s service in the points that have been before the 
House of Commons. 



LORD STAX^OPE TO THE EARL OF STAIR. 

London^ Jan. 23. 1718. 
My Lord , 

We have at last framed our project of the treaty to be made, which will 
be delivered to your Lordship by the bearer, M. Schaub. As he has been 
present at all the conferences we have had on this subject, I refer your 
Lordship to him for whatever may want explanation. The Regent will 
perceive by this plan how careful the King has been, in what concerns the 
renunciation, to give all the strength possible to the RegenVs title ; the 
same regard to the interest of his Royal Highness, who has so frequently 
and so strongly represented and insisted, that his honour, and even his 
security in France, depend upon its appearing to the world that in this 
treaty he shall have given just attention to the interests of King Philip ; 
these motives, I say, have engaged his Majesty to such a complaisance for 
the Regent's sentiments in the article of Tuscany, as yoor Lordship will 
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see. I widh we hay^ not gone too far, and that it may be possible to get 
the Court of Vienna to adjast this article, as it is proposed. We have yet 
no indication but to the contrary. This, I am sure, ought be an invincible 
argument for the Regent to giye in every other part of the treaty all the 
facility he can ; and if I were worthy to advise him, he should not aim at 
altering what is mentioned concerning Leghorn and Pisa. Your Lordship 
will, however, perceive by the King's intentions, that in case he should 
rather insist to break off the negotiation than depart from his pretensions 
to all Tuscany, M. Schaub is, in such case, to carry the project so altered 
by the Regent to Vienna, and to repeat and enforce, in the best manner he 
can, the arguments which we have been trying, without success, these two 
months. 

Since your LordshipH letter of the 23d, we learn that the Regent has 
turned out the Chancellor and the Duke of Noailles. This step of vigour 
makes us hope that his Royal Highness will continue to pursue his own 
real interest, and to show less regard and management for those who, un- 
der the specious pretence of making this treaty palatable to Spain, are 
endeavouring to set up that King's title to France, and to strip the Regent 
of all foreign support, by breaking off this negotiation. I cannot suggest 
any thing new to your Lordship upon this oopasion, but shall only, there- 
fore, recommend to you to repeat with that energy you are master of, 
your own reasons to his Royal Highness, who, since this change of minis- 
try, will probably be more susceptible of the force of them. 

We have from several other hands some hints of what your Lordship 
intimates, touching some new stirring amongst the Jacobites. I therefore 
beg of your Lordship that you will continue to be alert. Their hopes from 
Muscovy, or even from any understanding between the Czar and Sweden 
are chimerical, since those two princes are in no way of being reconciled : 
on the contrary, I may tell your Lordship, that we see more daylight 
towards an accommodation with Sweden than has appeared yet. 

I am, etc. 



LORD STANHOPE TO THE EARL OF STAIR. 

Cockpit, Feb, 17. 1718. 

My Lord, 

I am to acknowledge the favour of your Lordship's despatch, with the 
treaty and the letter of his Royal Highness to the King ; all which have been 
laid before his Majesty, who is extremely pleased with your' Lordship's 
whole management in Uiis great affair, which seetns now to be in a very 
good way. I hope your letter to Prince Eugene will not a little contribute 
to the Court of Vienna's taking a good resolution upon this conjuncture, ) 
which I think the most critical for the House of Austria that ever was. I f 
will own to your Lordship that 1 am not much concerned at the alteration 
made by the Regent ; for we are to consider that, when we shall have signed 
with the Emperor and France, it will remain to settle with Spain ; and I . 
will venture to say to your Lordship, that it is of greater consequence than \ 
any man who is not at present at this time in England can imagine, that 
Spain be brought into our scheme without force, which will certainly be 1 
more easy now, than if, by a previous engagement with the Emperor, we 
had so much less left tp tempt them wiUi. I cannot but think that the 
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Emperor, as head of the Empire, i?ill have a prodigious bargain as it is ; 
since, without striking a stroke, he will get not only the state of Florence, 
but that of Siena and that of Parma recognised to be fiefs of the Empire; 
one of which is unquestionably a fief of the Crown of Spain, and, as such, 
guaranteed to that Grown by us, in a secret article of the Treaty of Utrecht; 
and the other is as undoubtedly a fief of the See of Rome. There are be- 
sides, in the dominions of the Great Duke, several other parcels to which 
the Empire has no pretensions. I heartily wish that upon this foot we may 
induce Spain to come in amicably ; and you will agree with me that it very 
much behoves us in England to be very cautious how we engage in any 
war, when I shall tell you that the united strength of the Tories and dis- 
contented Whigs, headed and animated by one you may guess (1), are to 
give us battle to-morrow in the House of Lords, upki the bill for punishing 
mutiny and desertion. Upon this occasion they intend, by disagreeing 
with the preamble of the bill sent up by the Commons, to lessen very 
considerably^ the number of forces for which the Gomntions have provided 
pay. We think ourselves sure of carrying the questiotf ; but I am sorry 
to tell you that it will be by a slender majority. Tl^e happiest thing, 
therefore, for us is to hide from foreign nations, if possible, our nakedness; 
and depend upon it, my Lord, that if the Emperor should refuse our 
scheme, and summon us to perform our guarantee, which in that case he 
will strongly insist upon ; depend upon it, I say, that we shall make a 
wretched figure. We shall not be without our difficulties nor our opposi- 
tion, even though the Emperor, acquiescing, and being, jointly with 
France, engaged with us against Spain, we should still be forced to make 
war ; but in this case I hope we might wade through it. You see I open 
my heart to your Lordship, who have , in our former difficulties^ with 
so much skill and success, concealed our weakness from the Court where 
you are. The same task is at present incumbent upon you. I have with- 
drawn myself for a few minutes from a great meeting of Lords, who are 
now at my house, making their dispositions for to-morrow, to write 
this letter, which I shall make no longer than by assuring you that I am 
ever, etc. 

Stanhope. 

If you have any interest with Count Konigsek, and he any at his own 
Court, you ought to spare no pains to engage him to persuade his master to 
accept of the treaty as it stands. 



ASBt DUBOIS TO MR. SCHAUB. 

A I/mdres, ee lerMart 1718. 

Je suis ravi. Monsieur, que vous ayez 6t6 content de la candour et de la 
droituredeS. A. R. Credidisti, Thomas y quia vidisti. Yous^tes trop 
honn^te homme, pour ne pas rendre t^moignage a la v6rit6; et trop Maii^ 
pour ne pas juger que cela part de source et de principes qui ne peuvent 
varier ni se d^mentir. Si sa Majesty imp^riale et M. le Prince Engine en 
avaient autant vu que vous, je gagerais pour le repos de TEurope. G*est k 
vous. Monsieur, k transporter $. A. R. ^ la Cour Imp^riale, et k la lui faire 

(1) Robert Walpole. 
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voir telle qo'elle est, pour dissiper teas soapcons, toates defiances, toutes 
inqaiMades, et tons maneges de chicanes et de n^gociations. Si S. A. R., 
qui a ajont^ mtoe des faci1it6s aa projet, ayait pii faire davantage poar 
marqaer ses bonnes intentions pour la paix et sa consideration ppur le Roi 
de la Grande-Bretagne, certaineraent elle I'aurait fait ; et je sais assort qae 
Yous avez yu qa*elle ne laissait plus rien dans le sac. Le Roi m'a fait 
rhonnenr de me dire hier que la condaite du Regent etait claire et nette, 
et qu'il en ^tait aussi content qu*on pouvait T^tre. Je souhai^ que sa sin- 
c6rit6. et Tenvie qu*il a de prendre des liaisons particuli^res ayec sa Ma- 
jeste Imp^riale, fassent le m^me effet a Yienne qu*elles ont foit ici ; et que 
sa Majesty, Imp^riale yeuille bien ne se laisser pas imputer d*ayoir refuse 
le repos a tons les peuples de I'Europe. Qooique yous ayez bataill6 comme 
un grenadier pour les int^r^ts de la Cour de Yienne, S. A. R., bien loin 
de YOUS en sayoir mauyais gr6, estirae yotre z^le, et a parl6 de yous ayec 
61oge.. 11 n*y a qu'a prier Dieu qu'il b^nisse yotre mission ; car je ne crois 
pas que jamais ap6tre, si Gatbolique et si Protestant qu*il soit, pouryn 
qu'il ne soit pas Remain, puisde faire un onyrage plus agr^able au Ciel, 
que oelui dont yous fttes charge. J*esptee que yos n^gociations ne yous 
empteheront pas de faire mention de moi a M. le Comte de Bonneyal, et 
de yous sonyenir que yous m*ayez promis de rendre a mon intention un 
hommage k mon h^ros (1), que je n'ai pas perdu deyue un moment depuis 
que le bon homme Martignac, qui n'6tait pasun sorcier, m'a fait desproph6- 
ties au-dessous k la y^rit^ de ce que nous ayons yu , mais pourtant assez 
grandes pour m'inspirer un grand respect pour ce Prince, dans les temps 
mdmes qu*il ^tait le plu8cach6. Yousjugez bien que nous attendrons yotre 
retour ayec un grande impatience : la mienne est pleine de conflance, 
oomme celle des d^yots de bonne foi. Yous serez un des saints de ma 
chapelle, surtout si yous 6tes persuades autant que je le souhaite de Tes- 
time ayec laquelle je suis, etc. 

Dubois. 

kBBk DUBOIS TO MR. SGHAUB. 

A Londreif ee Sme Mai 1718. 

Je yois , Monsieur, ayec un grand plaisir, approcher le temps od je pourrai 
vous embrasser, et yous f^liciter sur le succes de yos n^gociations. Je ne 
gronderai point du pen de cas que yous ayez fait de mes lettres , et de yo- 
tre indifference a me donner la moindre marque de yotre souyenir. Mais 
je suis equitable , el reconnais en cette qualite , que quand on est charge 
d'aussi grandes affaires., et qu'on a nne petite maitresse , on n'a point de 
temps de reste ; et que quand on revolt de grandes satisfactions , on ne doit 
pas se plaindre d'etre priye des petites. Ck)mme yous m'ayez fait Ihonneur 
de m'ecrire de Paris , que yous ayiez reconnu par experience que les ayis 
que j'ayais pris la liberie de yous donner etaient raisonnables , cela m'en- 
courage k yous ayertir que la yiyacite ayec laquelle yous soUicitates , en 
passant a Paris, ce qui pouyait etre ayantageux a la Cour de Yienne, fit 
assez d'impression pour faire croire que yous etiez tres-partial pour TEm- 
pereur. J'ai repondu que la chaleur que yous ayiez montree pour TEmpe- 
rear ne tendait qu'a mettre les choses en etat qu'il pdt accepter le projet, 
et que si yous ayiez paru Imperialiste a Paris , yous parais&iez encore plus 

(1) Prince Eii|^e. 
II. 25 
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Francais a Yieiinie. Malgr6 oette juste remarque , je crois qne la prudence 
veut que si , outre leschoses que S. A. R. a ci-devant accordtes, les minis- 
tres Imp^riaux ont fait des changementsdans le traite , yous ne devez in- 
sister que sur ceux sans lesquels vous savez positivement que lEmperenr 
ne conclorait pas , quelque m^rite que cela yous fit a la Cour de Vienne de 
les faire tons passer ; et j*ai des raisons solides pour yousdonner ce conseil, 
dont Tune est pour le bien de la chose ; sayoir, que plus leprcjet sera charg6 
de clauses d^sagr^ables k TEspagne, plus on aura de difficulty pour obte- 
nir son accession, qui doit niettre la perfection k Touyrage , et qui en fera 
tout I'agrement si elle se fait sans yiolence , et tirerii TAngleterre du dan- 
ger qu'il y aura pour elle , c*est-a-dire , pour le Roi , pour le gouveme- 
ment et pour la nation , de faire des hostilit6s centre elle. Tautre raison 
yous regarde en particulier, et oonsiste dans Tint^^t que yous ayez , tant 
pour yous personnellement que pour le minist^re qui yous emploie , de ne 
pas paraitre d6you6 sains mesure a la Gour de Vienne. Yous ayez obtenu 
de S. A. R. au dela de ce qu'on pouyait esp6rer a Vienne et en Angleterre ; 
tenez-yous-en la , quand mSme yous pourriez esperer d*en tirer autre chose, 
parce que yous courriez risque de Vali^ner, et de lui faire penser qae yous 
youlez abuser de sa gen6rpsit6 et de sa facilite : ce qui est capable de (aire 
une r^yolution en Elle a yotre 6gard. Je yous donne ce conseil en ami : 
et si yous le n^gligez , je crains que yous yous le reprochiez , et que yous 
n*essuyiez m6me des reproches de ceux de cette Gour de qui yous souhaitez 
le plus Tapprobation. J'attendrai yotre retour ayec loute Timpatience 
qulnspirent la confianoe que j*ai en yous , et Festiue partiisuli^re ayec la- 
quelle je suis , etc* Dubois. 



^ECUBXARY GKAGOS 10 LORD SXANBOPS. 

(Extract.) 

Whiiehallj July 17. 1718. 

Since I began this letter thare is a mail arriyed from France, which 
brings a letter from your Excellency to Lord Sunderland ; and haying 
seen it, and my Lord Sunderland having laid it before his Majesty, I am 
ordered by the King to let you Imow that he approves qfj your proposition 
relating to Gibraltar; and in case your Excellency finds it will conclude 
and settle every thing, you are hereby authorised to opiake Ihat offer when 
you shall find it expedient, 

COL. W^ STANHOPE TO THE EARL OF STAJfe. 

(Extract.) 

madrid, ihe iSti^ Jnly, N. S. 1718. 

Two days since I had tiie honour of a letter from Paris, of the 4th in- 
stont, signed by your Lordship and my Lord Stanhope; but not haying 
been at the Escurial since I received it, I cannot say any thing positively 
as to the present disposition the Cardinal (1) is in with regard to our 
merdiants; but as I shall see him to-morrow, I don*t in the least question 
but his natural dlapoeition^ which gives him great pteasoro in saying wbat 

(I) AltoMd. 
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he tkinks will terrify thMe he has to deal with, cannot fail leading him to 
open himself to me fully upon that affair ; and according to the resolution 
I shall Gnd he has taken, I shall govern myself in relation to the accounts 
I send to Sir George Byng. 

I don't write to Lord Stanhope, as taking it for granted that he is, before 
this time, upon his journey to London or Madrid; if it be to the latter, I 
shall be extremely sorry for what he will suffer fh>m the excessive heats 
we have here at present ; and I fear affairs here are gone too fiir, and are 
in too desperate a condition to be retrieved. 

Lord Essex has been with me ten days, which I dare say is long enough 
to make him repent his expedition, though as yet he is too brave to own it. 
I take him with me to-morrow to the Escurial, in cNtier to present him to 
the Ring and the Cardinal, which latter is by much the greatest curiosity 
we have in Spain. 



EARI4 STAMHOPB TO SBGRETART CSUGOS* 
(Hardwioko Papen, toI. ItIL] 

l^fAffiAia, c» 15 ioO/y tTiS. 



Monsieur* 



Aprte un voyage fort pinible , ]e suis arrive de Bayonne le haiii^me 
Jour k Madrid : j*ai dA m'y arr^ter un jour pour me faire habiller de noir, 
la Gour ^tant en deuil ; et je suis all6 hier k FEscurial. M. le Cardinal 
avait eu Tattention de me faire preparer un logement trto-commode , k ane 
demi-lieue de oe palais, d'od je vous 6cris. Dto que j*y fns arrive j*ea- 
voyai en donner part k son Eminence, et lui demander une henre. 11 me 
donna depnis cinq heures apres midi jusqu'i onze heures dn soir. JTy allai 
sur les six heures , et restai environ deux heures et demie avec lui. II me 
refiut trto-obligeamment , et toutes sortes d'honn^tet^s se sent passtes de 
part et d'autre. Je commencai de parler d'affaires par lui presenter deux 
lettres de creanoe de S. M. an Roi et k la Heine d'Espagne ; et S. E. doit 
me faire avertir quand je dots avoir audience de Leurs Majest6s. U n'est 
point ais6 , ni n^cessaire , de vous donner les details d'une conversation 
qui a ronl6 sur beaucoup de choses. M. le Cardinal a reconnu, par ce que 
j'6tais autoris6 k lui dire , que v^ritablement il ne croyait pas que le Roi 
ni son Gouvemement eussent de mauvaises intentions envers le Roi d'Es- 
pagne; que Ton avait m^me probablement eu dessein de lui faire plaisir, 
et k la Reine , dans cette negociation ; mais que comme LL. MM. Catholi- 
ques n'envisageaient point les choses ainsi, ils avaient k se plaindre que 
nous eussions pris engagement; que c*6tait un trte- grand malheur, et qu'il 
en pr^voyait de tr^fdcheuses suites, et mtoie des catastrophes trte-terri- 
bles ; que Dien savait od elles pouvaient tomberr II s'est rtoi6 le plus 
eontre la destination de la Sicile pour TEmpereur ; et , autant que j'ai pn 
juger par cette conference , je vols pen on point d'apparence d'un acoomm(H 
dement. Ce qui m'a paru , cependant , le plus singulier, c'est qu'il m'a 
protests a diverses reprises que lui n'avait point 6t6 aoteur de cette guerre, 
et que s'il 6tait le mattre pr^ntement il ne la continuerait pas. Que 
mSme il ne voudrait point d'^tats en Italic ; quel'Espagne serait beaucoup 
plus puissante , et plus en 6tat de se faire respecter en se renfermant dans 
son continent et les Indes , et les gouvemant bien , qu'en se dispersant , 

oommeeUea^parlepasrt. Uditanssi ( <i Toccwoa qae me fooroit 
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une carte qai 6(ait aupr^ de noas, oil je Ini monirai la c6te de TAfriqae 
oppos^e a TEspdgne , comme ane conquete tr6s-ais6e a faire , mdme cette 
campagne , avec les forces qall a ) qn'il aimerait mieax , s'il 6tait le mat- 
tre, Oran que Tltalie; mais que le Roi et la Heine avaient pris a coeur 
les affaires dltalie , et ne souffriraient point que TEmpereur s'en rendlt le 
maltre ; qu'il sentait bien qoe la paix et Tamiti^ de ses yoisins 6tait ce qai 
convenait le pins a ses int^rSts particnliers , et le mettrait en 6tat de soate- 
nir la forme da goavernement qu'il a ^tabli ici , laquelle\ 11 avoue , ne 
pourrait durer trois jours apr^s qa*i1 aura quitt6 les affaires. Mais par 
toutes les m^mes raisons qu'il prouve qu'il ne convient ni a I'Espagne , ni a 
lui personnellement, de se m^ler des affaires d'ltalie, il voulait conclure, 
et me faire sentir, qu'il importait extr^memeht a toutes les autres puissan- 
ces de n'y point souffrir I'agrandissement de I'Empereur, et de ne point 
s'opposer a un Roi qui , bien loin d'agir par motif d'ambition , agissait cen- 
tre ses propres int6r^ts pour etablir et maintenir an juste 6qnilibre en Eu- 
rope. Ce qui m'a le nioins plu est , qu'il n'a pas dit un mot de notre flotte, 
de laquelle il devrait oertainement proposer I'inaction, s'il ayait enyie de 
fi'accommoder. M. de Nancr6, du proc^d^ duquel je ne puis que me loner 
extr^mement , est conyenu ayec moi que nous remettrons ensemble chacun 
nnie cOpie de la conyention signto a Paris. M. de Nancre augure moins 
mal que moi de ma conference ayec M. le Cardinal, dont je lui ai fait un 
r^cit circonstancie ; mais je crois qa*il ne fond^ ce pea d'esp6rance qae sur 
les mani^res de M. le Cardinal , qai en a agi ayec moi ayec une honn^tetS 
et une polite&se extreme , et duqifel je n'ai e^uy6 aucune des saillies que 
i'on dit lui ^re famili^res. Pour moi, je yous ayoue que j'en raisonne dif- 
f^remment, et que son sang-froid me fait plus de peine que n'en aaraient 
fait des yiyacit^s. Au reste. Monsieur, je tacherai d'ex6cuter le plus exac- 
tement que je ppurrai les ordres que S. M. me donne par yotre lettre 
<du 17 Juillet Y. S. de mener les choses a une conclo^on, bonne oa maa- 
yaise, le plus t6t qu'il se poarra, et de sortir dans pea dejoars.de oe 
pays-ci. 

EARL STANHOPE TO SECRETARY CRAGGS. 

[Hardivicke Papers, toI. ItU. ] 

A Fresnedai ce 22 Aa^^t 1 718. 
Monsieai*^ 

Dans la premiere yisite que je fis^ M. le Cardinal, le 14, il me promit 
de m'ayertir quand je pourrais ayoir audience du Roi et de la Reine. JTat- 
tendis son message le 15. Et comme 11 ne me fit rien dire, j'allai cbez lui 
le 16 apr^s midi ayec M. le Marquis de Nancr6 ; et nous lui remimes cba- 
cun un exemplaire de la conyention signte a Paris. 11 raisonna beaocoup 
ayec nous, et il nous parla ayec plus de chaleur qu'il ne m'ayait parl6 la 
premiere fois. 11 nous inyita a diner ayec lui pour le 18, et me dit que je 
pourrais yoir le Roi et la Reine ce jour-la. Le 17, il yint me faire une 
yisite, honneur qu'il n'a fait encore a aucun autre ministre stranger ; 
maisil 6yita d'entrer en mati^re ayec moi. Le 18, je me rendis chez lui 
ayec M. de Nancr6 un pen ayant le diner ; et il nous parla de mani^re k 
nous donner plus d'esp^rance que jamais. Pendant que nous 6tions a table, 
il re?ut un courrier de Sicile, ayec la nouyelle que les troupes Espagnoles 
s'elaient empar^es de Messine a la citadelle pres. Apres le repas j'eus au- 
dience du Roi et de la Reine. En leur deliyrant les lettres do Roi , j'ai 
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ropr^sente a LLv ivnvr. fiomhiAn il lenr oonvenait d'entrer dans led mesares 
qui lear dtaient proposeesponrle r^tablissement de la tranqnillitepublique, 
et oombien le Roi s'^tait donn6 de soins et de peine pour lear procurer des 
conditions avantageuses. Le Roi Catholiqiie.m*a r^ponda avec heauooap 
de fermetd, et oomme 6tant bien d^termin^ a rejeter notre traits. £t si ja 
ne me trompe, il a ajoat^ qn*il 6crirait lai-mtoe k sa Majesty. La Reine 
m'a dit qu*elle 6tait bien oUigto au Roi mon maitre de ses bonnes inten- 
tions. G'est pent-^tre nn malhenr qne je n'ai vn LL. MM. qn'aprto qu'elles 
ontsa qne la yille de Messine 6tait en leurs mains, ce qni anra bien pa 
oontribner k les rendre pins difficiles. Ensnite je snis retoum6 aaprte de 
M. le Cardinal, qni nons a anssi parl^, k M. de Nancr6 et moi, d'un tou 
diffiferent de celni dn matin, et k ne nous laisser plus gu^re d*e8p6rance« 
A peine 6tais-je de retonr cbez moi que je recus le messager Randall, que 
my Lord Stair m'avirit envoys avec les extraits de vos d6p6ches du 25 juil- 
let V. s., dont le contenu m*a fort Mifl6. Sur la nouVelle de la signature 
faite k Londres le 2 de ce mois, M. de Nancr6 et moi alldmes d*abord, le 
19 an matin, remettre i M. le Cardinal chacuu un exemplaire de Feztrait 
ci-joint des articles secrets. Nous ayons jug^ qu'il serait mieux d'extraira 
pour S. £. ce qui cpncerne le Roi d'Espagne dans les articles secrets, que 
de lui donner copie de ces articles m^mes, puisqu'ils contiennent diverses* 
choses qui ne regardent point S. M. Catholique. M. le Cardinal ayant lii 
DOS extraits, nous dit que les engagemens qu'ils contiennent ^taioit dans 
les r^les ; et que si on ne youlait pas la paix, il fallait bien faire la guerre. 
Aprte quoi nous lui avons demand^ que comme par ses engagemens on 
avait laiss6 au Roi d*£spagne trois mois depuis la signature pour accepter 
le traite, pouryu que pendant ce temps il s*abstint de toute hostiIit6 , nous 
lui ayons demand^, dis-je, si unepareille suspension d^armes serait agr^ble 
k S. M. Catholique. 11 a paru godter oette proposition. 11 nous a dit qu*il 
en parlerait au Roi. Le soir du m^me jour il m'6criyit une letlre, dont je 
joins la copie, de m6me que de la r^ponse que j'y fis. Le 20, nous alldmes 
voir si S. E. ayait quelque chose a nous r^pondre sur la communication et 
la proposition que nous lui ayions faites le 19. Mais il nous dit qu'il ayait 
remis n^a lettre au Roi , qui ne lui ayait pas encore donn6 aucune r^ponsa 
la-dessus. Et les discours qu'il nous tint, et ce que le Roi m'a dit lui- 
iQdme, ne nous permettent pas de rien esperer de notre n^gociation ici ^ 
mais M. le Cardinal continue toujours k nous parler comme si en son par- 
ticalier il souhaitait I'accommodement tant pour ses propres int6r6ts que 
pour ceux de S. M. Catholique. Et les raisons qu'ils nous en dit sont si 
fortes et si solides, que je suis quelquefois tent^ de croire que ce sont la 
ses sentimens. Par exemple , il reoonnalt ing^nument que la guerre ya 
f Qiner tons les arrangemens qu'il a faits en Espagne, et qui lui font y^rita- 
blement beaucoup d'honneur ; et il ne cesse de r6p6ter qu'il conyient 
beaucoup mieux a un Roi d'Espagne d'ayoir les affaires bien r^gl^es en 
^pagne et dans les Indes, et d'etre bien le maitre chez soi, que de porter 
ses yues en dehors; et il a dit souyent que si la guerre se fait, elle ne ponrra 
iinir qae par la ruine enti^re de quelqu'une des parties. Cependant il 
lui 6chappa de temps en temps des expressions qui feraient croire qu'il a 
de grandes esp^ranoes de pouyoir exciter des troubles en Angleterre et 
en France. Si bien qu'a prendre ensemble toute sa condulte, le juge- 
ntent le plus naturel qu'on en puisse faire, est qu'il roule de grands 
desseins dans sa t^te, qu'il est bien agit^, et qu'il n*a pas eqcore pris de 
partjl bien Tae. 
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Noas aifons era detoir Ini donner la JonmAA de hkr do r^pil • maifl 
nous sommes all^ le retroaTer oe matin, et lui arons demands sil ayaii 
qndque cho^e it nous dke. II noas a rtponda, qae le Roi yoalait oonsulter 
8or oette affoire avoe d'antres, et qa'il en 6tait bien aise pour son parti- 
GOlier. Oeei ponrra causer nn dMai de qnelqnes jours ; et je no dMderai 
point si de oette resolution de eonsolt<Hr d^antres ministres noos derons 
angfirer bien eo mal. Si le parti est pris d*en yenir anx extr^mit^s, il se 
pent fort bien qne M. le Cardinal ait yoala se ooayrir, et s*autoriser par 
Tayis du Gonseil. II se pent anssi qne si M. le Gardioal est port6 k nn ac- 
oommodement, et qn*il y sent nne forte repugnance de> la part da Roi, ii 
yeuille se fortifier par le sentiment de gens qui naturellement ne doiyent 
point souhaiter de yoir FEspagne en gnerre centre tout le reste de TEurope. 
Ce qvti\ y a de sidr, c'est que M. le Cardinal nous a parl6 aujourd*hni en 
homme qui yeut nous faire aocroire qu*il souhaiteun acoommodement. An 
reste, il nous a paru extrdmement abattn et inquiet. Peut-6tre qa*il aura 
re(u par un courrier, que nous sayons lui etre yenu hier de Baro^one, 
quelques nouyelles d^sagr^ables. II y a d*autant plus lieu de le croire, 
que Ton ne parle point de ce qulla apporte. Pen de jours, yraisemblable- 
ment, nons mettront en 6tat de yous enyoyer la r^solation finale de cette 
Geur. 

BABL STAinSOPE TO EABL OP STilR. 

[ Qardwicke Papers, Yol. xzzTii. ] 

Bajfonne, S$pL 2. 171S. 

My Lord, 

I find here your Lordship's letter of the 90th of August, being the da- 
plicate which you had the foresight to lodge here, the messenger haying; 
as you judged, missed me, by taking the post road. You will haye reoeiyed 
by M. de Nancr6's courier my letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs from Madrid, 
enclosed in one from Colonel Stanhope to your Lord^ip. Whelho- the Car- 
dinal deceiyes M. de Nancr6 and me, I cannot determine ; but I will own 
to your Lordship that I think he was desirous to haye had the suspension 
of arms, and that he will still endeayour to accommodate matters. He com- 
plains bitterly of the King*s obstinacy, who is at present goyemed more by 
his personal animosity against the Emperor and Regent, than by any reason 
of state. He represents him, besides, as excessiyely jealous and mistrustful 
of all about him ; insomuch that, for a considerable time past, no person 
whateyer, not the Cardinal himself, has eyer spoken about business to the 
King or Queen asunder; nor does any other minister eyer dare to speak 
but in the presence of the King, Queen, and Cardinal, who, by what 1 can 
judge, are eyery one jealous of each other. The Queen has taken a pli^ to 
affect being more angry than any body at our treaty, thereby to oonyince 
the Kiog that she will sacrifice all priyate interest to his will and pleasure. 
This is but affectation ; what she really stomachs is, that more regard is 
shown to her issue than to herself; and 1 really think care should haye 
been taken to haye secured the guardianship of her children, and conse- 
quently, the administration of the government of those two fiefs, to her 
Majesty during the minority of her children ; as likewise to haye made 
some proyision for a pension to her during life out of those dominions, if 
her children should die, and the fiefs consequently be disposed of to an- 
other family. Something of this kind may still be done; and would, I 
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Terily believe, determine her to give ns what assistance she can ; for, if I 
mistake not, she is far from being insensible of the advantages prociared 
to her family ; and this I gather even from her behaviour to me, at my 
taking leave ; for, besides a more than usual affectation of being civil to 
me, she did in a manner, and very skilfully, in the King's presence, 
beseech my friendship for the future. The King talked longer to me than 
he does usually, with less heat and emotion than the first time I saw him, 
but with an air, I think, as much determined as possible to abide all ex- 
tremities. Hie Cardinal shed tears when 1 parted with him, has promised 
to wile to me, and to let slip no occasion that may offer of adjusting 
matters. Upon the whole, I am of opinion that before next spring fata 
mm iweniewi ai adjostingtfaisl business amicably; and, notwithstand- 
ing the ill success I have had, I am far from repenting my having made 
this journey. I learn here that the citadel of Messina is taken, lite Car- 
dinal mmed very doubtful about it, and still more so of Syracuse. The 
bat, or faktoed only service our fleet could do, if the citadel of Messiiui is 
lest, is to oonoert moasores with the Vioeioy of Naples to save Syracuse; 
for if the Spaniards are entirely masters of the port of Messina, he will 
not be able to hurt their fleet. I hope measures are taken in England for 
a squadron wintering in the Mediterranean : upon that will depend every 
thing. For at the same time that I will own to you that it is my opinion 
that we should have a door open to negotiate with Spain, >— and diat I be- 
lieve they will at last come to, — at Um same time, I say, I think it abso- 
lutely necessary to redouble our vigour, upon their hanging back, and to 
let them see that what shall not be complied by fair means will certainly 
be done by force. For that reason, I am extremely pleased to observe in 
your Iiordsfaip*a letter the style in which the Regent speaks to you$ lei 
him bat eontinee that language, and act accordingly, ene may venture to 
answer fur sueeese* Enetosed I send yo« a copy of what 1 write to the 
iliet. 

I cannot describe to you how troublesome a journey I have had : it has 
not, I thank God, affected me In my health, but poor Schaub is very ill of 
a fever. I had much ado to bring him thus far ; here I must leave him , 
where he will have all possible help ; and indeed I cannot say enough of 
flie civilities of these people to us. Having nobody with me to copy, I 
^all refer Mr. Secretary Craggs to what I write to your Lordship, and 
pfay you to have a copy made of this letter, and transmit it to him (i). 

EARL STANHOPE TO SEGRETART GRAGGS. 

(Extract.) 

PaHs, Sept .14. 1718. 

The common talk of Paris, and what is universally believed, is, that the 
plan is not only made, but the fleets of Moscow and Sweden actually 
joined, and have a great number of Tories aboard, bound on someexpe- 
^tiou against the king. 

I forgot to mention to yon, in my several relations from Spain, that the 
^dinal could not disguise the hopes he had of something considerable 

(0 A small part of this letter has been already printed, bat not very correctly, from 
we Sobeub Papers in Goxe's Eawe of Bwtrbon, vol. ii. p. 331 . 
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from that qnurter. I had likewise, near Bordeaux, at my retam, a con* 
yersatioQ with the Duke of Berwick , who told me he had the same advices 
of the Czar and King of Sweden concurring, and joining their forces upon 
gome great expedition. He seemed to believe it levelled against Mecklen- 
burg ; and the judgment he made upon it, and which seemed to me very 
sensible, was, that such an attempt would, or would not, prove to be of 
great consequence and trouble, according to the part the King of Prussia 
should act in that affair. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE FOLLOWING PAPER, BY PfflLIP SECOND EARL STANHOPE. 

'* The original paper put into the hands of the Roman Catholics was 
written by James Earl Stanhope. After having been apinroved of by 
some of tiie diiefs of the Roman Catholics in England, they got it conveyed 
to Rome. The scheme was prematurely blabbed by the late Earl Waldegrave 
afterwards ambassador at Paris; which having been found out by Abb6 
Stricldand, afterwards Bishop of Namur, he contrived to get possession of 
the original paper, and sent it back to James Earl Stanhope. His son Phi- 
lip Earl Stanhope obtained this copy from George Bubb Dodington, after- 
wards Lord Melcombe." 

There is another copy among the Hardwicke Papers. 

A Paper put in the Hands of JRotnan Catholics. 

In order to put the Roman Catholics in a way of deserving some share ia 
the mercy and protection of the government, it is required that some of the 
most considerable depute a proper person with a letter to the Pope, to in- 
form him that, whareas they must be otherwise utterly mined, tlMsy may 
yet obtain some liberty and security for their religion upon four condi- 
tions, all in his own power, and evidently consistent with the Romaa Ca- 
tholic principdes. 

I. It is required that he order his former decree about the oath of allegiance, 
now dormant in the hands of the internuncio at Brussels, to be published 
and executed by proper delegates, and in the most effectual manner, for 
the information of the people. 

II. That he take from Cardinal Goaltieri, the Pretender's declared agent 
at Rome, the title and ofiice of Protector of England, and confer the same 
on one no ways engaged in any national faction, or otherwise obnoxious 
to the government. 

III.' That he revoke the indult granted the Pretender for the nomination of 
Irish bishops, and solemnly promise the Emperor to govern the mission 
without any direct or indirect communication with the Pretender, or re- 
gard to his interest. 

lY. That any person hereafter employed in the mission shall immediately 
be revoked and called away bond fide upon information of any offence 
by him given to the government. As the Emperor has engaged to bring 
the Pope to these terms, it will be necesss^ry to send also a proper person 
to him, with a letter, to desire his mediation in this affair. 

As any delays or tergiversation in coming into these measures can never 
be coloured with any pretence of conscience or religion, so, if any should 
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be made by persons obstinately disaffected to the government, they vonld 
have no means left to secure the peace of the realm, but in the real and 
fall execution of the penal laws, and more particularly of the act for trans- 
ferring the rights of succession of the next Protestant heir, the immediate 
heir not conforming at the age of eighteen,. of the late Register Act, and all 
the consequences it may have. 

FORM OF OATH. 

I, A. B. , do promise and swear that I will pay a true and entire submission 
to his Majesty King George, and no way disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of this realm ; and that I will not assist any person whatever, directly or 
indirectly, against his said Majesty, or the present government. 

I also declare that I detest the abominable doctrine of the Pope's having 
power to dispense with allegiance or submission solemnly sworn to 
pdnoes, or to dethrone or murder tiiem. 



SEGRETART GRA6GS TO MR. SGHAU6. 
[Coxe Papers, Yol. Ixxii. p. 148. ] 

WhiUhaUy JwM 30. 1719. 0. S. 

I cannot sufficienOy thank you for the useful intelligence you gave me 
in yoar letters of the 24th and 30th N. S., nor can I sufficiently lament 
with you the bad situation of affairs in the North. I diould not, however, 
regard it in that light, were we permitted to employ such means as may 
be found to extricate ourselves with honour. But as long as that mischie- 
vous old man {±) retains his influence, it will hardly be possible. So con- 
tracted are his views with regard to the public, and so confined his ideas 
to his own Mecklenburg and his three villages, that the credit and security 
of all Europe are not able to rouse him. Besides, as he minds nothing 
but his own interest and prerogatives in particular districts, and the 
gratifying of his resentment against Monsieur Ilgen, etc., such principles 
will never advance our affairs. Wherefore, happen what may, I am en- 
tirely of opinion, that we should adopt the method proposed by the 
Duchess (2), of making every one speak who possesses the least degree of 
influence. 

Yousee that, at the rate we are now going on, Lord Stanhope is on the point 
of resigning every day. It is possible that his friends may continue in, 
out of pure respect to the King ; but without hoping to do the least good, 
and thus becoming certain victims to an useless point of honour. Besides, 
you would see a new faction. Those who serve the King would have just 
credit enough to be sacrificed to the rage of one party, or to the interested 
views and adulations of another. Believe me, my friend, consult with the 
Duchess and Lord Stanhope, and exert your utmost efforts; for nothing 
worse can happen than what I foresee. My most humble and sincere 
compliments to the Duchess. Show her this letter, which will save her 
the trouble of one from me. I have but one objection to Gortz^s coming, 
which is, the filling of a new purse. It is incredible what prejudice all 
these sales of offices and other underhand dealings occasion to the King^s 
service ; for, to oomplete oar misfortunes, I have remarked that there is no 

(0 Beriisdorr. (2) Of Kendal. 



distlnetktt of pmMi« (NT eifranstaiiees : Jaoobite«, iMed, Paptete/ at the 
Exchange or ia the Church, by land er by sea, during the session or in the 
recess,— nothing h objected to, proyided there is money. Yon see that I, 
too, write pretty freely to yon. I haye bornt yonr letters. Should yon 
show mine, there is not a thonght of which I am ashamed, nor any oonse-^ 
quences that I dread. But, to conclude, as long as we are in the boat we 
must pull with all our might, and meet difficulties only to surmount them. 
I desire you will continue year Informations with the ^me punctuality. 
Among the very few reasons which induce me to support the burthen of 
business as well as I am able, the hope of being one day of some use to 
you is not the least. 



EARL STANHOPE TO SECBETART GRA6GS. 
{Hardwicfkt r«|wnf ?«1« mix.} 

We have been in very great agitaUon here for some time, but have, at 
last, got a complete victory over the old man (1). The King has twice, in 
council, before all his German ministers, overrullsd him with an air of 
antlKvity in r^ptlon to enr negotiation with Prussia. One of these rebukes 
o«ght to be the more sensible to himi aa it cono^med the three vUlagea you 
have 80 often heard of. The old gentleman afiTeeta to appear very aafiple 
to me since, and the new instrnetieufl for M» HmsA are preparing as i 
would have them* 

EAIU^ OF SUNDERUIO) TO EARI. STAKQOPE. 
IflttDliepePapfts.) 

foftdon, July 31. 1719. 

My Lord, 

I have t3ie honour of your Lordship*s letter of the 3d of August N. S« 
The affairs of the North do, indeed, seem to be in a very confused condi- 
tion ; but you have already got the better of so many difficulties in rela- 
tion to them, that I cannot help thinking you will get through the rest at 
last. We had, yesterday, an account of St. Sebastian being ^ken : things 
in Spain seem to be in as good a way as one could wish. We have, yester- 
day, ordered another man-of-war, of 70 guns, a. clean ship, and full- 
manned, to join Sir John Norris, besides the former four : she was ready 
in the Downs^ and will sail to-night or to-morrow morning, the wind being 
fair. If these ships can get to him in time, 1 cannot but think he will hi 
strong enough to make his party good with the Muscovites { for thougli 
their fleet may be something more numerous, doubtlesaly they are but sad 
wretches at the manoeuvre of a ship ; and their case, il &ere is an action, 
will be like that of the Spaniards last year. 

I send you, enclosed, a warrant for the King's licence to me to go over, 
which M. de la Faye has drawn up ; if the King approves of my going, 
you will get his hand to it, and send it me as soon as you can, that I may 
prepare for my journey. 

(0 Bernsdorf. 
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EABL OF SUKDERUIO) TO £ABL STANHOPE. 

Zondofi, Aug* 4. 11 iO. 
My Lord^ 

1 heartily oongraialate with your Lordship upon the oonclasion of the 
treaty with Sweden, because, among many good conseqaences that will at- 
tend it, it will give os a jast occasion of joining them against the Czar, 
and giving his naval force a like blow to what was given the Spaniards in 
the Mediterranean. I am indeed very mnch concerned to see the difficul- 
ties Sir John Norris makes, for I think I never saw a stranger letter than 
that which he wrote to your Lordship, and of which you sent me a copy. 
I own I never did expect better tcom him, for he is one of those unreason- 
able, blustering men, that make a great noise, and are capable of doing 
nothing. I have talked with Sir John Jennings and Sir Charles Wager 
npon all this matter : and when I told them of the certainty of the four 
Swedish men-of-war and the two frigates, which Spar had acquainted 
Norris were ready to join him, besides the probability of several more, 
^hich Lord Carteret sends you an account of, they lifted up their shoulders, 
and were astonished, thinking it was a sure thing, in case he did join 
them, and attack the Czar. For besides that his ships are but of the 
middling size, there is no such thing as for a nation never accustomed to 
the manoeuvre of ships, to be able to cope with those that sire, though their 
nnmbers are greater. This was the case of the Spaniards, who struck in 
the very line; for God's sake, therefore, let positive orders goto Norris 
forthwith to join the Swedes, and not lose this opportunity, now the Czar's 
fleet is in a pound ; for that seems to be their case now, in the river of 
Stockholm. Your Lordship will see, by M. de la Faye's letter, the opi- 
nion of the Lords Justices, which they humbly lay before the King, that 
Norris should immediately join the Swedes, and not lose this opportunity. 
I own my poor opinion is, that if Norris should persist in making his diffi- 
culties, die King should send express for Sir John Jennings to go and take 
upon him the command of the fleet, besides the 70-gun ship which I ac- 
quainted you was ordered to join Norris. We have ordered the Prince 
Frederick, another 70-gun ship, clean and full-manned, to sail forthwith 
to him, with a fire-ship ; so that when all these come, the last of which will 
sail to-night from the Downs, he will have a reinforcement of six ships of 
the line, and a fire-ship, if it be not too late when they come. This sure 
will leave him no room to hesitate, though I hope the King's orders will 
not have allowed him to stay for these ships, but that he will have joined 
the Swedes before. You see we have sent all we can, that can be there in 
any time, and with as much expedition as could be. We expect with great 
impatience your next letters, hoping to hear then of the conclusion of the 
treaty at Berlin. I must not forget telling you that Bothmar has shown 
me his letters from his brother at Copenhagen, in which he has the same 
opinion that we have of Norris's backwardness ; and says that, if he was in 
his place, he would join the Swedes immediately, thinking the success 
sure. He confirms what Lord Carteret writes of the number of the Swedish 
ships that are ready, and seems to think there is no reason to apprehend the 
Danes doing any thing against us. I must beg leave to put you in mind 
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of the warrant for the Saxon arrears, the Ck)mmis8ioners of Accounts being 
very aneasy about it. 

My compliments to the good Duchess (1). 



EARL OF SUNDERU^D TO EABL STAI^HOPE. 

London, Aug. 7. 1719. 
MyLordy 

I return your Lordship many thanks for the favour of your letters, with 
the King's licence, and your kind invitation to Banover, which I shall 
^make use of as soon as possibly I can ; I reckon to be going in less than a 
fortnight. I have read the draft you sent of the treaty with Sweden, and 
1 think it is in every particular right.' I sent immediately to. the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts, whp are so pleased with the signing of the Saxon 
warrant that they are ready to do whatever one wiU, and they are making 
so much haste in the Danish account, that I believe it will be ready for me 
to send you the warrant for the King's hand by the next post, so that you 
may depend upon the money being ready the moment the treaty is 
finished. I hope, by the middle of next week, the six line-of-battle 
ships and the fire-ship that have been ordered to go to Norris will be with 
him, for they are all sailed, and the wind has been and is as fair as one 
can wish. 1 own I have set my heart upon not losing this opportunity of 
giving a blow to the Czar's fleet; for, besides the solid and lasting good, 
no one thing would be more popular here. But if that cannot he, one 
must do the next best, and in all events the treaty with Sweden will se- 
cure us, and, if the King of Prussia acts like a reasonable man, will hasten 
his signing with us. For God's sake, hasten the King's going to the Gohr, 
for I hear he thinks of being in England not sooner than the middle of 
November : if so, that entirely defeats the doing any considerable business 
before the holidays, the ill consequences of which are but too plain : 
whereas, if, by meeting early, as has been for these two last sessions, the 
main of the money affairs are got over by that time, the King has the session 
in his hand. 



EARL OF SUMDERLAND TO EARL STANBOPE. 

' Londony Aug. 14. t7i9. 
My Lord, 

I most heartily congratulate with your Lordship upon the signing of our 
Prussia treaty. The King is really now master of the afiairs of the North, 
and yon will most justly have the honour of being the projector and 
finisher of the peace, both in North and South. Your project of the preli- 
minary treaty with Sweden, and the orders you have sent in all events to 
Lord Carteret, are the justest and rightest that ever were formed, and what 
strikes one as soon as one reads them ; and, without a compliment to you, 
they are what nobody but yourself could have formed in so nice and just a 
manner. Our six ships of the line and the fire-ship must have reached 
Sir J. Norris before this ; if, after that, he should persist in making diiO- 

(0 Kendal. 
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culties in the execation of what you shall expect from him, I mast beg 
leave to repeat, what I wrote before, that you should forthwith send for 
Sir John Jennings to take the command. If this does agree with your opi- 
nion, I am very willing it should be known to be mine, to take my share 
in the advice : for, to lose such an opportunity, is what one cannot think of 
with patience. There is one Mr. Crisp, a gentleman of estate in Lancashire, 
a sensible worthy man in every respect, who has this particular merit, 
that, in the time of the late rebellion, he undertook the office of sheriff in 
that obunty when nobody else would, and executed it with the greatest 
zeal and vigour for the Government ; so much, that he has never been able 
to live in the country since : he has been, for nearly two years past, in 
treaty, by the King s permission, with Mr. Hide, for the place of Com- 
missary-general of the army, who had that place for life. This Hide 19 
now dead, and Mr. Crisp hopes he may have the place; with this diffe- 
rence, that he only desires it during pleasure, and does not pretend to it for 
life. I think that, considering the King had allowed him to treat for it 
upon that other foot, and that he has had the promises of every body in 
business to do something for him, his pretensions have a just foundation. 
If you think so, I must beg you would mention it to the King ; for, in 
justice, something ought to be done for this gentleman. I shall embark 
on Thursday, and make what haste I can to kiss your hands at Hanover. 
Mr. Johnson goes thither by to-day's packet-boat. Hamerstein and the 
Grand Mareschal have written to him to come about the King's gardens : 
as far as his talking may be of any use in any thing, he will be entirely 
governed by you and the Duchess of Kendal. 



EARL OF SUNDERLAND TO EARL STANHOPE. 

Hague^ Aug. 25. 0. S. 1719. 

My Lord, 

I came yesterday to this place, where I shall stay till Friday, and then 
make the best of my way to Hanover. I have seen the Pensionary and the 
rest of the ministers, who are in the dispositions one would wish them ; but, 
notwithstanding that, thefactionsaresohigh, and particularly at Amsterdam, 
that their accession seems as uncertain as ever. 1 suppose yon will have 
received at Hanover, as soon asthey had it here, the good news of Messina's 
being surrendered ; this will make us masters of five or six more Spanish 
men-of-war that were in that port. I am very glad to hear Norrisis at 
last sailed to join the Swedes; I only wish he does not come too late, for 
the Czar will, I believe, hardly stay for him, notwithstanding the other 
seemed to reckon him so terrible. I am very much concerned to hear 
the King has put off his going to the Gohr so late as to the 24th N.S. of 
September; for I know the consequence of that will be, that we shall 
run the hazard of losing the advantage of the session before the holidays. 
Holding the Parliament by the middle of November, as the King has done 
these two last years, with the wonderful sucx^ss you have had both in the 
North and in the South, would make every thing easy, and fix his autho- 
rity in England as much as it is every where abroad. I hope your 
Lordship and our good Duchess will be able to bring this about ; for it is of 
more consequence than can be imagined. We received yesterday at Hel- 
voeytslnis the Danish warrant, and other treasury papers, which you sent 
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by Harvard iha messenger ; so that you may dc^nd upon the money bdng 
ready for Sweden whenever you shall want it. 

EARL STAKHOPfi TO ADMIRAL SIR JOHN KORHIS. 

(Extract.) 

Bomber J Aug, 17. 1719. N. S. 

You will, after sending a letter to the Czar by an officer, wait at Hanoe 
such a competent time as yon may judge sufficient to receive an answer. 
If the answer be to your satisfaction, the King will obtain his end, in the 
manner he likes best, of saving a brave people, without any loss of his 
, own subjects ; but if either an insolent or a captious answer be sent, or 
* none at all, you will then join the Swedes, aiid act together in the manner 
you shall judge most effectual to destroy the Gzar*s fleet, than which a 
greater service cannot be done to your country. It is impossible, under 
the circumstances we are, for the King to give you more positive and un- 
conditional orders; he judges it a happiness to have at the head of his fleet, 
at this juncture, a man so able to help out the lameness or imperfections of 
any order^. You know his Majesty's view, which is to save Sweden, if 
possible, and to destroy the Gzar*s fleet; you are the only judge [whether 
the means you have are sufficient. If you fliink not, you must not attempt, 
and, consequently, not send the letter to the Czar. If you think you are 
likely to succeed, attempt, in the name of God ; and be sure of all the sup- 
port the King can give you, even though tbe event should not answ^ 
your expectations. 

^VHIGS AND TORIES OF 17 U Am 1832. 

**0n examination, it will be found that, in nearly all particulars, a mo- 
'* dern Tory resembles a Whig' of Queen Anne*s reign, and a Tory of 
** Queen Anne's reign a modern Whig. " — ( History, p. 4.) — • Some in- 
stances of this curious counterchange may not, perhaps, be unwelcome to 
the reader. 

First, as to the Tories. The Tories of Queen Anne*s reign pursued a 
most unceasing opposition to a just and glorious war against France. They 
treated the great general of the age as their peculiar adversary. To our 
recent enemies, the French, their policy was supple and crouching. They 
had an indifference, or even an aversion, to our old allies the Dutch. 
They had a political leaning towards the Roman Catholics at home. They 
were supported by the Roman Catholics in their elections. They had a 
love of triennial parliaments in preference to septennial. They attempt- 
ed to abolish the protecting duties and restrictions of commerce. They 
wislied to favour our trade with France at the expense of our trade with 
Portugal. They were supported by a faction, whose war-cry was ** Repeal 
*' of the Union, " in a sister kingdom. To serve a temporary purpose in 
'the House of Lords, they had recourse (for the first time in our annals) to 
a larg(3 and overwhelming creation of peers. Like the Whigs in May, 
1831, they chose the moment of the highest popular passion and excite- 
ment to dissolve the House of Commons, hoping to avail themselves of a 

Aort-lived cry foir the purpose of permanent delusion. 
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The Whigg of Queen Aime*^ Ume, on the other hand, sapported that 
splendid war which led to such victories as Ramillies and Blenheim . They 
had for a leader the great man who gained those victories. They advo- 
cated the old principles of trade. They prolonged the duration of parlia- 
ment. They took their stand on the principles of the Revolution of 1688. 
They raised the cry of ** No Popery. '' They loudly inveighed against the 
subserviency to France — the desertion of our old allies— 'the outrage 
Wfoughl npon the peers — the deceptions practised apon the sovereign — 
and the other measures of the Tory administration. 

Such were the Tories and such were the Whigs of Queen Anne. Can 
it be doubted that, at the accession of William the Fourth, Harley and St. 
John would have been called Whigs— &mers and Stanhope Tories? Would 
not the October Club have loudly cheered the measures of Lord Grey, and 
the Kit-Gat have found itself renewed in the Garlton. 
On the preceding passage a reviewer has truly observed : — 
*' There is another remarkable coincidence between the position of the 
Tories in 1713 and the Whigs in 1836. It is that, in both, there is the 
same union with another party, (namely, the Jacobite in 1713, and the 
Radical in 1836,) that party acting for the time subordinately to them, 
^^ and suffering them to take Uie lead, yet preserving a distinct character, 
'* possessing a powerful influence in the country, and intent upon carrying 
'* out their objects to a much greater extent. "•^ {Quarterly JKevietOt No. 
cuv.p,33tf.) . 
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From the year iTgly when Walpole became Prime Minister, until 1748 
when be resigned, his biographer, Ifiv. Coxe, has published, in his very 
valuable work, nearly all the despatches, and diplomatic correspondence, 
Qi any moment. In the Memoirs of Sir Robert, the documents for these 
twenty years fill above a thousand quarto pages of the second and third 
volumes, and other large extracts are given in the Life of Horace Lord 
Walpole. Thd remaining papers of this kind which I have seen in MS., 
though very numerous, are I think of much less interest and value. Of 
this period, therefore, I shall insert no despatches at length, and confine 
iQTself to a few extracts or private letters. 



In the first edition of my first volume <p. 294.), I stated that the Earl of 
Nithisdale escaped from the Tower in 1716, by the aid of his mother, who 
brought him a woman's dress. I was aware that his wife was spoken of in 
some modem allusions to the story ; but I observed that the contemporary 
or early writers, Boyer, Tindal, Smollett, John Wesley, etc. all mentioned 
the lady in question as being his mother. Tindal says^ that '* his mother 
'' came with some relations (1)/' and I supposed that the wife might 
perhaps be included among thejatter, but that the mother was the chief 
contriver of the escape, and that the name of the wife was substituted in 
bter tradition as being more romantic. Those early writers however 

(1) BiAt, YOU Ti. p, SIS. 
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misled me. My attention has since been called to a letter from Lady 
Nithisdale herself to her sister Lady Traquair, giving an account of the 
rdventure, and establishing the point at issue beyond all doubt. 

It appears also from this letter, that the King, instead of the good-na- 
tured reply ascribed to him when he was told of Lord Nithisdale's escape, 
-—namely, that it was the best thing that a man in his situation could do, 
—was highly irritated. 

The letter itself is of great length, giving an account how this admirable 
woman not only saved her husband^s life, but secured the family estate for 
her son. It is printed in the first volume of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, (pp. 525—558.) but I shall here extract 
from it the principal passages relative to Lady Nithisdale's rescue of her 
husband. The reader will be gratified to observe how the noble heroism 
of her act is enhanced by her unpretending grace and simplicity of style. 
He will be no less pleased to learn that she safely rejoined her husband, and 
continued to reside with him abroad till his death at Rome, in 1744. She 
herself survived till 1749. They were both Roman Catholics. 

Dear Sister, 

My Lord's escape is now such an old story, that I have almost forgotten 
it; but since you desire me to give you a circumstantial account of it, I 
will endeavour to recall it to my memory, and be as exact in the narration 
as I possibly can. 

* -tt -k -k -tt -k -k -k -k -k * 

My Lord was very anxious that a petition might be presented, hoping 
that it would at least be serviceable to me. I was, in my own mind, con- 
vinced that it would answer no purpose ; but as I wished to please my 
Lord, I desired him to have it drawn up ; and I undertook to make it come 
to the Ring^s hand, notwithstanding all the precautions he had taken to 
avoid it. So the first day I heard that the King was to go to the drawing- 
room I dressed myself in black, as if I had been in mourning, and sent 
for Mrs. Morgan (the same who accompanied me to the Tower); because, 
as I did not know his Majesty personally, I might have mistaken some other 
person for him. She stayed by me, and told me when he was coming. 
I had also another lady with me ; and we three remained in a room be- 
tween the King's apartments and the drawing-room ; so that he was obliged 
to go through it ; and as there were three windows in it, we sat in the 
middle one, that I might have time enough to meet him before he could 
pass. I threw myself at his feet, and told him in French, that I was the 
unfortunate Countess of Nithisdale, that he might not pretend to be igno- 
rant of my person. But perceiving that he wanted to go ofif without re- 
ceiving my petition, I caught hold of the skirt of his coat, that he might 
stop and hear me. Be endeavoured to escape out of my hands ; but I 
kept such strong hold, that he dragged me upon my knees from the middle 
of the room to the very door of the drawing-room. At last one of the blue 
ribbands who attended his Majesty took me round the waist, whilst another 
wrested the coat out of my hands. The petition, which I had endeavoured 
to thrust into his pocket fell down in the scuffle, and I almost fainted away 
through grief and disappointment. 

■k-k-kk-k-kltli-k'kW 

Upon this I formed the resolution to attempt his escape, but opened my 
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intentions to nobody but to my. dear Evans. In order to concert measures, 
I strongly solicited to be permitted to see my Lord, which they refused to 
grant me unless I would remain confined with him in the Tower. This 
I would not submit to, and alleged for excuse, that my health would not 
permit me to undergo the confinement. The real reason of my refusal 
was, not to put it out of my power to accomplish my design. However, by 
bribing the guards, I often contrived to see my Lord, till the day upon 
which the prisoners were condemned ; after that, we were allowed for the 
last week to see and take our leave of them. 

By the help of Evans, I had prepared every thing necessary to disguise 
my Lord, but had the utmost difficulty to prevail upon lum to make use of 
them. However^ lat length succeeded by the help of Almighty God. 

On the22d of February, which fell on a Thursday, our petition was to be 
presented to the House of Lords ; the purport of which was to entreat the 
Lords to intercede with his Majesty to pardon the prisoners. We were, 
however, disappointed the day before the petition was to be presented; for 
the Duke of St. Albans, who had promised my Lady Derwentwater to pre- 
sent it, when it came to the point, failed in his word. However, as she 
was the only English Countess concerned, it was incumbent upon her to 
have it presented. We had but one day left before the execution, and the 
l^ke still promised to present the petition; but, for fear he should fail, I 
ciigaged the Duke of Montrose to secure its being done by one or the 
pther. I then went in company of most of the ladies of quality who were then 
in town, to solicit the interest of the Lords as they were going to the 
House. They all behaved to me with great civility, but particularly my 
lord Pembroke (1), who, though he desired me not to speak to him, yet 
promised to employ his interest in our favour, and honourably kept hisr 
word; for he spoke in the House very strongly in our behalf. The subject 
of the debate was, whether the King had the power to pardon those who 
had been condemned by Parliament ; and it was chiefly owing to lord 
Pembroke's speech that it passed in the affirmative. However, one of the 
lords stood up and said^that the House would only intercede for those of 
the prisoners who should approve themselves worthy of their intercession, 
but not ^for all of them indiscriminately. This salvo quite blasted all my 
hopes; for I was assured it aimed at the exclusion of those who should 
refuse to subscribe to the petition, which was a thing I knew my Lord 
would never submit to ; nor, in fact, could I wish to preserve his life on 
such terms. 

As the motion had passed generally , I thought I could draw some advantage 
in favour of my design. Accordingly, I immediately left the House of Lords, 
and hastened to the Tower, where, affecting an air of joy and satisfaction, 
I told all the guards I passed by, that I came to bring joyful tidings to the 
prisoners. I de^red them to lay aside their fears, for the petition had 
passed the House in their favour. I then gave them some money to drink 
to the Lords and his Majesty, though it was but trifling; for I thought that, 
if 1 were too liberal on the; occaMon, they might suspect my designs, and 
that giving them something would gain their good humour and services * 
for the next day, which was the eve of the execution. 



(1) Lord Pembroke iras a kiDsman of Lady Nithisdale, she being Lady Winifred Her- 
^rti daughter of the Harquis of Powis. 
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The next morning I could not go to the Tower, having so many things 
in my hands to put in readiness ; but in the evening, when all was ready, 
I sent for Mrs. Mills^ with whom I lodged, and acquainted her with my 
design of attempting my Lord's escape, as there was no prospect of his 
being pardoned ; and this was the last night before the execution. I told 
her that I. had every thing in readiness, and that I trusted she would not 
refuse to accompany me, that my Lord might pass for hen I pressed her 
to come immediately, as we had no time to lose. At the same time I sent 
for a Mrs. Morgan, then usually known by the name of Hilton, to whose 
acquaintance my dear Evans had introduced me, which I look upon as a 
very, singular happiness. I immediately communicated my resolution to 
her. She was of a very tall and slender make ; so I begged her tojput 
under her own riding-hood one that I had prepared for Mrs. Mills, as she 
was to lend hers to my Lord, that, in coming out, he might be taken for 
her. Mrs. Mills was then with child ; so that she was not only of the same 
height, but nearly of the same size as my Lord. When we were in the 
coach, I never ceased talking, that they might have no leisure to reflect, 
their surprise and astonishment, when 1 first opened my design to them, 
had made them consent , without ever thinking of the consequences. On our 
arrival at the Tower, the first I introduced was Mrs. Morgan $ for I wbs only 
allowed to take in one at a time. She brought in the clothes that were to 
serve Mrs. Mills, when she left her own behind her. When Mrs. Morgan 
had taken ofif what she had brought for my purpose, I conducted her back 
to the staircase ; and in going I begged her to send me in my maid to dress 
me ; that I was afraid of being too late to present my last petition that night, 
if she did not come immediately. I despatched her safe, and went partly 
down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, who had the precaution toiiold her hand- 
kerchief to her face, as was very natural for a woman to do when she was 
going to bid her last farewell to a friend, on the eve of his execution. I 
had, indeed, desired her to do it, that my Lord might go out in the same 
manner. Her eyebrows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my Lord's 
were dark and very thick ; however, 1 had prepared some paint of ibfi co- 
lour of hers to disguise his with. I also bought an artificial head-dress of 
the same coloured hair as hers ; and I painted his face with white, and his 
cheeks with rouge, to hide his long beard which he had not time to shave. 
All this provision I had before left in the Tower. The poor guards, whom 
my slight liberality the day before had endeared me to, let me go quietly 
with my company, and were not so strictly on the watch as they usually 
had been ; and the more so, as they were persuaded, from what I had told 
them the day before, that the prisoners would obtain their pardon. I 
made Mrs. Mills take off her own hood, and put on that which I had brought 
for her. I then took her by the hand, and led her out of my Lord's 
chamber ; and in passing through the next room^ in which there were 
several people, widi all the concern imaginable, I said, My dear Mrs, Ca- 
therine, go in all haste and send me my waiting-maid : she certainly can- 
not reflect how late it is : she forgets that I am to present a petition to- 
night; and if I let slip this opportunity, I am undone, for to-morrow will 
be too late. Hasten her as much as possible; for I shall be on thorns till 
she comes. Ev^ry body in the room, who were chiefly the guards' wives 
and daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly ; and the senti- 
nel o£Qciously opened the door. When I had seen her out, I returned 
back to my Lord, and finiAed dressing him. I had taken care diatlfrs. 



;/:■■ 
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Hills did not go out crying, as she came in, that my Lord might the hetter 
pass for the lady who came in crying and afflicted ; and the more so be- 
cause he had the same dress "which she wore. When I had almost finished 
dressing my Lord in all my petticoats , excepting one, I perceived it was 
growing dark, and was afraid that the light of the candles might betray us ; 
so I resolved to set off. I went out, leading him by the hand { and he held 
his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him in the most afOicted and 
piteous tone of voice ; bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had 
rained me by her delay. Thensaid 1, My dear Mrs. Betty, for ^e love of 
God, run quickly, and bring her with you. You know my lodging ; and, 
if ever you made despatdi u\ your life, do it at present : I am ahnost 
distracted with this disappointment. The guards opened the doors ; and 
I went down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all possible 
despatch. As soon as he had cleared the door, I made him walk before 
me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of his walk; but I still con- 
tinued to press him to make all the despatch he possibly could. At the 
bottom of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into whose hands I confided 
him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness before the Tower 
to conduct him to some place of safety, in case we succeeded. He looked 
upon the affair as so very improbable to succeed, that his astonishment, 
when he saw us, threw him into such consternation, that he was almost 
out of himself ; which Evans perceiving, with the greatest presence of mind, 
without telling him any thing, lest he should mistrust them, conducted 
my Lord to some of her own friends, on whom she could rely, and so 
secured him, withoot which we should have been undone. When she had 
conducted him, and left him with them, she rttumed to find Mr. Mills, 
who by this time had recovered himself from his astonishment. They 
went home together, and having found a place of seourity, they conducted 
him to it. 

In the mean while, as I had inretelided to have sent the yonng lady on a 
message, I was obliged to return up stairs, and go back to my Lord's room 
in the same feigned anxiety of being too late; so that every body seemed 
sincerely to sympathise vfith my distress. When I was in the room, I 
talked to him as if he had been really present, and answered my own 
questions in my Lord's voice as nearly as I could imitate it. I walked up 
and down, as if we were conversing together, till I thought they had 
enough time to clear themselves of the guards. I then thought proper to 
make off also. I opened the door, and stood half in it, that those in the 
outward chamber might hear what I said ; but held it so close, that they 
could not look in. I bid my Lord a formal farewell for that night; and 
added, that something more than usual must have happened, to make 
Evans negligent on this important occasion, who had always been so punc- 
tual in the smallest trifles, that I saw no other remedy than to go in person: 
that if the Tower were still open when I finished my business, I would 
return that night; but that he might be assured that I would be with him 
as early in the morning as I could gain admittance into the Tower ; and I 
flattered myself that I should bring favourable news. Then before I shut 
the door, I pulled through the string of the latch, so that it could only be 
opened on the inside. I then shut it with some degree of force, that I 
mightbe sure of its being well shut. I said to the servant as 1 passed by, who 
was ignorant of the whole transaction, that he need not carry in candles to 
Ins master till my Lord sent for him, as he desired to finish some prayers 
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first. I went down stairs and called a coach, as there were several on the 
stand; I drove home to my lodgings, where poor Mr. Mackensie had been 
waiting to carry the petition, in case my attempt had failed. 

Her Grace of Montrose said she would go to Gonrt, to see how the news 
of my Lord's escape was received. When the news was brought to the 
King, he flew into an excess of passion, and said he was betrayed ; for it could 
not have been done without some confederacy. He instantly despatched 
two persons to the Tower to see that the other prisoners were well secured. 



♦ * 



When I left the Duchess, I went to a house which Evans had found out 
for me, and where she promised to acquaint me where my Lord was. She 
got thither some few minutes after me^ and told me that when she had seen 
him secure, she went in search of Mr. Mills, who, by the time, had re- 
covered himself from his astonishment ; that he had returned to her house, 
where she had found him, and that he had removed my Lord from the 
first place where she had desired him to wait, to the house of a poor wo- 
man, directly opposite to the guard-house. She had but one very small 
room up one pair of stairs, and a very small bed in it. We threw ourselves 
upon the bed, that we might not be heard walking up and down. She left 
us a bottle of wine and some bread, and Mrs. Mills brought us some more 
in her pocket the next day. We subsisted upon this provision from Thurs- 
day till Saturday night, when Mrs. Mills came and conducted my Lord to 
the Venetian ambassador's. We did not communicate the afifair to his Ex- 
cellency ; but one of his servants concealed him in his own room till Wed- 
nesday, on which day the ambassador's coach and six was to go down to 
meet bis brother. *My Lord put on a livery, and went down in the re- 
tinue, without the least suspicion, to Dover, where Mr. Mitchell (which 
was the name of the ambassador's servant,) hired a small vessel, and im- 
mediately set sail for Calais. The passage .'was so remarkably short, that 
the captain threw out his reflection, that the wind could not have served 
luetter if his passengers had beeh flying for their lives, little thinking it 
to be really the case. Mr. Mitchell might have easily returned without 
being suspected of being concerned in my Lord's escape; but my Lord 
seemed inclined to have him continue with him, which he did, and has at 
present a good place under our young master. 

EARL OF PETERBOROUGH TO EARL STANHOPE* 

Novif November 20. I7id. 

My Lord, 

Having contributed to obtain a liberty to the Duke of Parma, that he 
might send a minister to Spain, in order to facilitate a peace, and the Car- 
dinal having, in so priestly a manner, imposed upon that gentleman (1), 
only to remove him from Madrid, you cannot conceive, my Lord, how 
great the concern of the Duke of Parma has been, nor how much he desires 
the opportunity of making that insolent minister repent that, and all his 
other mistaken measures. I assure your Lordship I have had my share of 
uneasiness for the disappointment. 

The Duke having desired me, if possibly I could allow the lime, that I 

(0 M«rquis ScoUi, 
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would meet one of his ministers on the confines of Lombardy, I took post 
from Paris, to give him the satisfaction he expected, and I find that 
Prince in dispositions which I think may be made useful. 

Italian princes are great lovers of negotiation, but seldom disposed to 
take the proper methods to bring matters to a conclusion ; but the Duke 
of Parma will and must exert himself, and sees the necessity of getting rid 
of Alberoni at any rate, or reducing him, without loss of time, to reason ; 
and, certainly, the Duke of Parma is the most proper person to make 
these representations to their Catholic Majesties, which, in the present 
circumstances, cannot l)ut have speedy effect. 

The interest of the King of Spain, rightly understood, the relief of hts 
country, the deplorable condition of the Italian princes, require that an 
end should be put to the follies and visions of this turbulent minister; and 
I am of opinion it would be a great ease to our English ministers, in the 
ensuing session, that the war of Spain were ending, if there be danger of a 
new one beginning with the Muscovites. 

I have writ at large to the Abbe Du Bois upon this subject, and have ac« 
quainted him with what tlie Duke of Parma thinks might bring the war to a 
speedy conclusion ; proposing to him what the prince esteems necessary, 
on the part of the Allies, to give authority to his endeavours. 

The Cardinal, to obviate the Duke of Parma's representations to their 
Catholic Majesties, endeavours to persuade that the Duke is willing to sa- 
crifice the interests of the Ring of Spain, to get rid of his present pressures 
by the German contributions : he desires therefore a letter from the Re- 
gent, to intimate that the Allies will have no longer patience, but are taking 
the resolution to enter into no negotiations of peace till the Cardinal 
be removed from the ministry. The Duke is of opinion, that if he can 
represent this as the determined resolution of the Allies, he shall be able 
to deal with the Cardinal, and persuade their Catholic Majesties to an im- 
mediate compliance to what is desired. When I was at Paris, I left the 
Abb6 Du Bois in the sentiment that this was necessary and proper to bring 
matters to a conclusion. 

My Lord, as soon as I receive an answer to my letters from Paris, I take 
my post-chaise to come northwards, in an improper season ; I shall not 
fail to meet your Lordship in the middle of this critical parliament. I 
wish I could contribute as I desire to the measures necessary to preserve 
the Government from contempt and ruin. Forgive the expression. No 
person can better judge of our circumstances, and those of our neigh- 
bours, than yourself. You must give me leave to say, it is high time to 
make the utmost efforts ; ordinary remedies will not overcome the national 
disease of near sixty millions of debt, to which must be added our unfor- 
tunate divisions, and all those other circumstances which render all en- 
deavours for the public good difficult, if not impossible. 

My Lord, I shall add but one word. Pray consider ail I have done, and 
suffered, for the interest of the present Emperor. The jealousies of the 
Court of Vienna, upon my subject, are as pitiful as unjust : I am confident 
you will answer for me. I endeavour nothing but a peace, upon those 
terms which might satisfy, in my opinion, his Imperial Majesty. 

My Lord, I am persuaded you will tell some of their ministers they are 
in the wrong. I am fully persuaded of youi: friendship, and your Lord- 
ship shall be convinced I am, with all sincerity, etc. 

Pbtebborough. 
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EARL STANHOPE TO ASSt DUBOIS. 
(Extract.) 

A tondnSj ee 18 V^emSbfe^ F. 5. 1719. 

ftien ne pouvait noas arriver de plus afOigeant que la malheureuse ani^ 
iQiMsit^ qui 8*est devee eutre Milord Stair et M. Law; nous en sommes d*au- 
t»nt plus en peine, que Milord Stair nous Tapprend lui-m^me, et s'en fait 
un m^rite. 11 attribue & M. Law beaucoup de mauvai^e volont^ contre 
B0us$ d'avoir fait k S. A. R* des rapports aussi contraires a la verity qu^i 
notre amiti6, et d'avoir tenu k beaucoup de gens des discours comme s'il 
^tait le mattre de notre credit, et resolu de le d^truire. 

Je vous avoue, Monsie^ry que je ne saurais m*imaginer que ce soient \k 
lea sentimens de M. Law ; je sais combien il s^est int^ress^ au traits qui 
devait affermir notre union, et qu'il a regarde Tunion des deux couronnes 
comme la base de ses projets. Les suites doivent Pavoir conGrme dans 
oette opinion , et s'il lui est ^chapp^ quelques paroles qui pouvaient faire 
Qrqire qu'il commence h envisager les choses autrement, je suis persuade 
que ce n'6tait que pour piquer Milord Stair personnellement, et k nul autre 
dessein; car s'il en avait r^eliement contre notre credit, ct qu'il iti en ^tat 
de pouvoir lui nuire, sans nuire au sien propre, il n'y a pas d'apparenoe 
qu'il tiki voulu nous en avertir. Mais vous, Monsieur, qui ^tes sur les lieux, 
pourrez mieux juger que nous ce difif^rend. £t telle est notre confianoe 
dans V. Exc, que le Roi ne balance point de vous en faire arbitre, et ne 
veut avoir recours qu'i vos soins, et 4 votre prudence, pour y trouver le 
Vem^de necessaire, soit en rectifiant les idees de M. Law, si elles pouvaient 
tendre k notre prejudice, soit en retirant Milord Stair, si le mal ne vient 
que de nwB d^fauts personnels, comme nous n'avons que trop sujet de le 
supposer. Que V. Exc. examine done ce d^m^l^ et ses sources ^ qu'elle 
songe aux moyens de le composer, ou de pr^venir, du moins, qu'il n'ait de 
f^cheuses suites pour nos deux mattres. Qu'elle en consulte S. A. R. £t si 
vous trouvez que le seul rappel de Milord Stair puisse y mettre Gn, dites-Ie 
nous franchement, et je vous promets que leRoi le luifera exp^dier aussit6t 
que cette stance de notre Parlement sera finie. 

SE0BETAR7 GRAOGS TO EARL STANHOPE* 

(Extract.) 

CMfH'l, D9Mmk0t 2T. 1719. 

The town is very empty. That fool, Tom Vernon, moved for a call of 
the House, which I was forced to second for the appearance, the day we 
adjourned. I believe our project to pay the debts, or rather to lessen 
them, will succeed ; and I do not despair of the Civil List, but I am not so 
sanguine as our good firiend th^ Earl of Sunderland. When that is done, 
we shall have, in my mind, made no bad session. We may begin next 
year, at least by the Scotch part of the Peerage Bill ; and I will tell you that 
the report of a new Parliament seems to me to frighten several of our 
mutinous friends into better manners. 

The alternative of having a more consistent tractable majority does not 
suit with these petulant and interested humours, always ready to take 
advantage of the King's necessities. . 
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LORD STAimOPE OF SHELFOBD (AFTERWiJEUOS EABL OF CHESTERFIELD) TO « 

fbls Letter is in Goxe*« CoIlectionB, toI. loU. It hat no address nor date of year, but was, in all pro-^* 
babllitr, addressed to some one in office or at Gonrt, and dated in 17S0, Just after tlie' Ministers had 
]>een Joined by Walpole and Townsbend.] 

Paris, June 27. 

. Dear Sir, 

I remember when I left England, I threatened you that I would write to 
you, and you promised you would write to me ; and it has happened, as 
it generally does in the world, that the threaten are performed and the 
promises broke. It would sincerely have been a very great satisfaction to 
me to have heard from you, though I know you have so much other busi- 
ness that I scarce expected it. You may possibly now have some idle time 
upon your hands since the recess of the Parliament and the King^s journey. 
If you have, I can assure you, you cannot bestow any part of it upon one 
that will be more obliged to you for it than myself. I must congratulate 
you upon the great addition of strength you have acquired by the late 
changes, and must own you are liberal rewarders of true penitents; but 
still remember a line in Othello, '^Look to her, Moor : she has deceived 
her father and may thee.'' 

I cannot help mentioning to you what I spoke to you of in England, and 
desiring to know whether you have taken any step in it yet. I own^ the 
more I think of it, the more I wish it may be thought either proper or prac- 
ticable; it being, in my mind, the only way of my coming into any busi- 
ness, and leaving an idle tife that I am grown weary of. I leave entirely 
to you as the best judge what methods to take in it, and rely so much upon 
your friendship that I am convinced you will not omit any that may pro- 
mote it. I should only be glad to know whether you think there is any 
probabiUty of success, that I may regulate my conduct in the next Session 
accordingly, for as on the one side I should be very willing to engage in 
debate, and the business of the House, as well as I am able ; which though 
I should do very indifferently, I could not do worse than the present pos- 
sessors : so of the other side to enter the lists and get a broken head 
merely as a Tolunteer, would be childish and impertinent. 



SBGRETART GRAGGS TO EARL STANHOPE. 
[Stanhop0Papen.] 

(Extract.) 

Cockpit, July 15. 1720. 

Would you believe that the Duke of Marlborough, at a visit he and his 
good Duchess made at Richmond, told the Prince he was ashamed to see 
his Royal Highness in such a country-house, like a private gentleman, while 
such an insignificant creature as the Duke of Marlborough was playing the 
Ring; that he bad out of decency attended the Lords Justices once at the 
first summons^ but that he would return no more? Last Saturday when I 
was at that Court, I observed that the Prince talked of the perfect state of 
Uis Grace's understanding ; but Mr. Walpole told me afterwards, that His 
Royal Highness had trusted him with this secret. . 
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SECRETARY CRAGGS TO EARL STANHOPE. 
IStanhope Papen.) 

(Extract.) 

Coekpitj Jiay 19. 1720. 

I am to add to what I wrote you about Lord Marlborbugh^s conversation 
with the Prmce and Princess, that by a farther account I have received 
from Walpole, the Duke expressed himself with bitterness, saying that, 
although he did not expect to recover his health and strength to the degree 
he formerly enjoyed it, he found himself weU enough to make those 
people's heart ache who had been waiting for his spoils. He complimented 
the Prince extremely upon his military capacity, and advised him, when- 
ever he wore the crown, never to have a Captain-General. 

DUCHESS OP MARLBOROUGH TO MRS. (XAYTON. 

.[Coxe's GollMtions, toL xlUI. ] 

Auguitf 12. 1720. 

After I had writ to you of Mr. Jennens, he began the discourse again, and 
told me he believed theXlompany would give me what conditions I would 
for our annuities, or to that purpose, adding, *' What will satisfy you?'' 
and then ended the discourse with saying^ that he had no commission from 
any body to make me ofifers, but he believed they would do it, because it 
was their interest to bring people with great e£fects into them. This 
assurance which he gave me, that he was not employed, made me think 
that he certainly was^ for I have found him very insincere and very in- 
terested. 

You seem to think that money may be got by subscribing in annuities, 
but that does not yet appear plain to me. I do believe some have sold 
their lottery and long annuities for good advantage after they were sub- 
scribed in; but there are not near so many as are said to be that have sold 
and are entirely out of the power of the South Sea ; and I am certain such 
an estate as the Duke of Marlborough and I have upon those funds, cannot 
be sold for ready money; and if one should take security upon bargains 
made, if any stock should come to that stock, how will such securities be 
made good, where so many people are deep in it ? Every mortal that has 
common sense, or that knows any thing of figures, says that it is not pos- 
sible, by all the arts and tricks upon earth, long to carry on four hundred 
millions of paper credit with fifteen millions of specie. This makes me 
think that this project must burst in a little while and fall to nothing, un- 
less by the correction of the Legislature they will carry their projects on 
with French government. If that happens, I think there is no great dif* 
ference in what place it is put ; therefore I am determined to keep my for- 
tune as long as there is a law as it is, though that is but a slender twig to 
hang by ; yet I still like it better than the South Sea, and, like a true Briton, 
I am resolved to stand or fall by it. I can't believe that our governors 
would let the Stock fall if they could help it. I am much inclined to believe 
it proceeds from great numbers of people's selling, that had a mind to 
secure themselves, though it is probable that they may find out new tricks 
to get it up again. Every body says that Law has undone France, and 



that their affairs grow worse and worse every day. The Daily G>arant 
gives a dreadful account of what they do there, and I always think, when 
I read it, that it is what we shall come to here. But it is a strange paradox 
that the South Sea men shall give 154,000 for 45,000 in land, and at the 
same time people should crowd to subscribe into their stock, and give a 
thousand pounds. 



M. DESTOUGHES, THE FRENCH ENVOr, TO DUBOIS, ARCHBISHOP OF GAMBRAY. 

(Extract.) 

A Hanoforef ee 8 Sepiembre, 1720. 

La xnaniSre dont My Lord Stanhope et M. Schaub s'int^ressent ^la 
gloire et au maintien'de Fautorite de S. A. R., parattra plus ^videmment 
que jamais, Monseignenr, dans ie ccmseil qu'ils jugent k propos de vous 
donner. 

M. Schaub a rapport§ k My Lord Stanhope que partout oi!k il a pass^ en 
France, il a trouv6 les peuples si alien^s et si decbatn^s contre M. Law, 
qull y a lieu de craindre un ^clat dangereux, et, pour parler naturelle- 
ment, un soul^vement prochain et g^n^ral ; ^tant indubitable que la haine 
qu'on a pour M. Law ne pent manquer de retomber sur S. A. R. 

On ne saurait douter, disent My Lord Stanhope et M. Schaub, que les 
Parlemens, et surtout ceFui de Paris, qui garde un profond ressentiment 
de Tordre quUl a eu de se retirer a Pontoise, n'emploient tout leur credit, 
qui augmente k mesure que celui du Prince diminue, k fomenter la haine et 
Panimosit^ des peuples. 

Ce qui augmente les craintes de My Lord Stanhope et de M. Schaubr k 
Get 6gard, c'est quails sont stirs que le Roi d*Espagne sera ravi de profiter 
de ces dispositions, et qu'outre qu'il est en ^tat de le faire par les intelli- 
gences qu'il conserve en France, il peut y joindre la force des armes. 

Yoici le moyen que My Lord Stanhope imagine pour calmer au plus tdt les 
esprits et relever les esp^rances. 

1. H pose pour principe avec S. A. R. qu'il est essentiellement n6cessaire 
de renoncer au systime de M. Law, et de remettre autant qu'il sera pos- 
sible les choses dans leur ancien ordre. 

2. II va plus loin, et il est persuade que quelque projet que Ton mette en 
usage, quand rodme il ne serait pas meilleur que cehii de M. Law, ce quil 
ne croit gu^re possible, du moment qu'il parattra le d^truire ou du moins 
s'en eloigner, et le reformer consid6rablement, il suffira pour rappeler la 
confiance, remettre la tranquillite dans les esprits, et donner le temps a 
S. A. R. de perfectionner un nouvel arrangement. 

5. Mais il croit que ce sera la mani^re de s'y prendre plutdt que la chose 
meme, qui assurera le succ^s de cette affaire. 

II suppose, Monseigneur, que vous connaissez ce qu'il y a de pluahabiles 
gens k Paris pour les finances. II est d'avis que parmi ces gens-l^ vous 
preniez quelques persbnnes des plus ^clair^es, et dont vous soyez sOr ; 
.qu^apres unmtkr examen avec eux vous conveniez secr^tement d*unsyst^me 
nouveau, et que quand vous Taurez en main bien dresse et bien digere, 
vous alliez k S. A. R. pour achever de le convaincre de la necessity absolue 
d^abandonner les arrangemens de M. Law, et qu'en meme temps vous lui 
proposiez les vdtres pour y suppleer sur-le-champ, afin que ce dernier, 
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n^Mxd pii aveiti Ae» HMSofM qae voos avez priMs, n^ait pas k loirir dd 
les traverg^r, et qull n'an soit infonnd que par r^T^nement. 

n croit que lonque ce plan sera dress^, il fant que tous le cmnmuniquiex 
en secret, et comma de Tons-m^me^ k quelques Membres du Parlement 
que vons Jugerez assez des amis de S. A. R. et des vdtres pour les mettre 
dans cette confidence. Que ces amis proposent ce nouvean projet conune 
une chose qu'ils auraient imaging eux-mdmes pour le bien public k ceux 
qui sont le plus accr^dit^s dans le m6me corps ; qu'apr^s le leur avoir fait 
gotkter ils dierchent les moyens de le faire approuver par tout le Parle- 
ment, et de le porter k prendre la. resolution de le proposer k S. A. R. 
comme un expedient que la compagnie a imaging pour le soulagement des 
peuples, et auquel elle supplie S. A. R. de donner son agr^ment. 

Que S. A. R., apr^s avoir pris quelques jours eomme pour examiner ce 
projet nouveau, paraisse Papprouver en tout pu en partie , et que , sous 
pr^texte de le perfectionner, elle charge le Parlement de nommer une de- 
putation pour venir examiner ce projet avec elle. 

Qu'apr^s qu*on sera convenu de part et d'autre qu*il est bon, S. A. R, 
fasse dresser une declaration du Roi, qui, aprSs avoir detailie avec noblesse 
et simplicity les diflKrens efforts que S. A. R. a faits pour le bien du 
royaume, le soulagement des peuples, Tacquit des dettes, et Paugmentation 
du commerce, marque, qu'afin de porter plutOt ce louable dessein k sa 
perfection, elle a pris Pavis des plus habiies sujets de S. M., et principale- 
ment du Parlement de Paris, et que Pon est demeure d'accord de ce qui 
s^ensuivra, etc. 

Que cette conduite et la tonmure dp preambnle de la declaration non- 
seulement toucheront le Parlement, qui la regardera comme son propre 
ouvrage, et qui Penregistrera d*une mani^ solennelle, mais charmera 
les peuples, et les ramenera k un tel degre de confianca que S. A. R. se 
trouvera tout d'un coup plus aimee, plus accreditee, et plus affermie que 
jamais, d'autant plus que pour Paccomplissement de son ouvrage, Elle devra 
faire en meme temps deux choses essentielies ; Pune de rappeler le Parlement 
k Paris, et Tautre de faire sortir M. Law du royaume, en lui permettant 
neanmoins d'emporter assez de bien pour jouir d'une retraite agreabie. 

My Lord Stanhope se flatte que S. A. R. considerera que tant qu'on n'a 
alarme le Roi de la Grande-Rretagne et ses ministres que sur les vues que 
M. Law pouvait avoir au pij^judioe de PAngleterre, il se sont tenus «n repos 
et n'ont Mt nulle tentative pour le faire eloigner, comptant bien que S. A. R. 
elle-meme saurait le oontenir et Pempecher de leur nuire. Mais a present 
qulls sont persuades qn'il s'agit de S. A. R. elle-meme, dont la situation 
sera tons les jomrs plus violente tant que M. Law se meiera de nos finances 
et restera dans le royaume, ils croiratent se rendre complices en quelqae 
sorte de tons les malheurs dont Elle est menacee, s*ils ne lui donnaient pas 
les meilleurs conseils qu'ils puissent lui suggerer, pour la mettre en etat 
de regaguer promptement la confiance publique^ et la determiner k ren- 
voyer M. Law. 



EABL STANHOPB TO SBGBETART GBAGGS; 

[ HaTdwteke Papen, toL xOnVtL ] 

A Banowre^ ce i Oeiobref 1720. 

Monsieur, 

A mesure que le Congrto de Cambray approche et que le Roi consid^re 
le tour que prennent les affaires de l^Europe, sa Majesty se persuade que ses 
inter^ts et ceux de la nation exigent que ce que nous pouvons avoir k t6- 
gler avec TEspagne soit r6gl^ avant ce Congris, ou de mani^re, au moins^ 
que les demandes respectives entre nous et TEspagne n'y puissent pas 6tre 
diseutees. Sa Majesty croit que rien ne nous est plus essentiel, k tous 
6gard§, que de ne laisser aucune 'prise sur nous aux autres Puissances qui 
assisteront audit Congri^s. La France, jalouse de notre commerce, s'in- 
triguerait & nous rendre difficiles les choses les plus claires, lorsque nous 
yiendrions a en traiter sous ses yeux ; et il est fort k pr^sumer qu'elle 
s'efforoerait k nous susciter bien d'autres embarras, si elle voyait jour k 
nous commettre ayec TEspagne. Nous avons contenu jusqu'ii present le 
Regent; maisil ne nous a m^nag^s qu*autant qu'il craignait pour lui-mdme ; 
et au milieu des d-marches publiques de bonne foi que. nous lui extor- 
quions, il n^a cess6 de travailler sous main k detourner de dessus lui les 
Yues du Roi d'Espagne en lui pr^sentant d'autres objets. ' Nous devrions 
naturellement faire fond sur TEmpereur. Mais non-seulement il ne croit 
point nous devoir de la reconnaissance pour les secours que nous lui avons 
fournis en vertu de nos engagemens; il paratt mdme nous savoir mauvais 
gre d^avoir plus figure que lui en le sauvant et ajoutant la Sicile a ses au- 
tres 6tats* n en use mal avec nous dans le Nord. II se cache a nous de 
ses intentions, et 61ude nos instances, tantdt sous un pr^texte, taiitdt sous 
un autre. II f^it m^me des d-marches qui le feraient plutdt croire dans les 
ibt^r^ts du Czar que dans les n6tres. Nos liaisons avec les Puissances 
Protestantes lui font umbrage ; et tandis qu'il reste spectateur tranquille 
de nos embarras dans le Nord, quelque urgent int^r^t qu^il ait k y prendre 
part, peut-dtre verrait-il volontiers qu'il nous en survtnt dans le Sud, afin 
que nous en fiissions moins en ^tat de soutenir les Protestans opprimto 
dans TEmpire. Mais quand TEmpereur n'aurait nuUe seconde vue k notre 
^gard, du moins n'auriona-nous pas k attendre de lui qu^Use mtt en peine 
de nos conveniences, d^s qu'en les sacrifiant ilpourrait manager pour lui- 
m^me le moindre avantage, ou ^viter le moindre inconvi^nient, 

Non-seulement tndterions-nous avecbeaucoup de d^savantageauCongris 
de Cambray; mais nous y perdrions aussi tout notre poids, en ce que les 
autres Puissances traiteraient ensemble, s'il failait que nous eussions re- 
cours k elles pour nos propres affaires. Nous d^pendrions de tons en quel- 
que manidre , et nous leur serions inutiles k tous , puisque nous n^oserions 
appuyer sur rien avec dignity, ni vers la France, ni vers TEspagne, ni vers 
PEmpereur, erainte de nous en ressentir : au lieu que si nous et TEspagne 
n'avions plus rien k nous demander Tun k Tautre, nous aurions ensuite 
les mains libres pour obliger qui nous voudrions, et pour faire rediercher 
et respecter nos offices par tous les divers contractans. 

Mais s'il nous est essentiel d'arr^ter incessamment avec TEspagne toutce 
qui doit entrer dans notre paix particuli^re avec elle, sans en rien r^server 
pour le Congris, nous ne devons pas nous flatter que le Roi d'Espagne y 
donne les mains, sans que nous fassions rien pour lui. II ne se propose 
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point de nous retablir et faire jouir des avantages stipules en notre faveur 
par les traites pr6c6dens, et moins encore de les mieux regler ou d'y en 
ajouter de nouveaux : a moins que nous ne Ten tentions par quelque en- 
droit. Des que nous lui proposerons de trailer avec nous, il nous propo- 
sera de son cdte la cession de Gibraltar j et si nous la lui refusons, il ren* 
verra notre traits au Gongr^s, oil il sera stir d^^tre appuy^ dans cette 
demande par la France, et peut-^tre encore par d'autres Puissances. Ge 
point doit done dtre d^termin^ avant que nous commencions k n^ocier 
avec I'Espagne. 

Sa Majesty avait permis que Gibraltar ttii offert au Roi d^Espagne, pour 
^viter la rupture, et les frais et les pertes qu'elle entralnerait. La rupture 
qui a suivi a: annule cette offre, et ensuite le Roi d'Espagne a purement 
et simplement accepte le traits de la Quadruple Alliance, duquel la cession 
de Gibraltar n'a jamais ete une condition. A la verite le Roi d'Espagne a 
pr^tendu Fen faire une, depuis son acceptation, et la France Ta hautement 
soutenu , deux motifs ^galement forts pour que sa Majesty s'oppos^t con- 
stamment k cette pretention. Elle a fait voir au Roi d'Espagne quHl n'a nulle 
esp^ce de droit de la former ; mais c'est tout ce qu^elle a pu faire. Et si elle 
Ta convaincu quUl n'est point fond6 a pretendre a Gibraltar, elle n'a pas pu 
parvenir k lui en dter le d^sir. 

Le Roi d'Espagne se pique personnellement du recouvrement de cette 
place par point d*honneur et par scrupule de conscience. II a compt^ sur 
les assurances que le Regent lui en avait renouvelees k notre insu que Gi- 
braltar lui serait cede a la paix. II Ta annonc6 aux Espagnols avec la paix, 
et il ne voudrait pas volontiers s'en d^dire ; vX il sera inquiet, tant qu'il 
verra une gamison Protestante dans le continent de TEspagne. Ge sont 
les raisons quUl a lui-mdme remontrees k ses Miiiistres, ne pouvant discon- 
venir que sa Majesty est en droit de lui refuser Gibraltar. 

Ges raisons out induit sa Majesty k m'ordonner de faire considerer aux 
Seigneurs Justiciers, si Ton ne devraitpas profiter de cette forte enviequ^a 
le roi d'Espagne de recouvrer Gibraltar, pour t^pher d'en obtenir un Equi- 
valent avantageux k notre commerce, et qui mette solidement k convert les 
branches que les traites precedens ont laissees les plus exposees. En ce 
cas il parattrait k sa Majeste que Gibraltar ne serait guere k regretter pour 
nous. 

Le Roi d'Espagne, apres s'dtre ouvert a nos Ministres des raisons qui hii 
font souhaiter Gibraltar, y ajouta celles qui pourraient prouver que la con- 
servation de cette place nous est de peu d'importance. II dit qu'en temps 
de paix nous en aurions Tusage sans les depenses, quand elle serait entre 
ses mains ; et qu'en temps de guerre il peut nous Fenlever k peu de frais, 
ou nous en rendre le port inutile, par des batteries dress^es sur son propre 
terrain. 

Quant k TutilitE que tious pouvons tirer de Gibraltar, en temps de 
guerre, quelle qu'elle soit, on doit la peser, non-seulement c(mtre Tequi- 
valent qu'on tdcherait d'en retirer, mais aussi contre Tapparence quasi 
certaine, que, moyennant cette complaisance, nous pourrionfs empScher 
que de longtemps TEspagne ne s'unisse k la France, pour conjointement 
avec elle nous faire la guerre. 

L'aversion qu'a le Roi d'Espagne pour le Regent pourra nous aider & faire 
valoir avec succ^s la cession de Gibraltar pour Tune et Tautre de ces deux 
fins. Ni nos engagemens, ni nos int^rdts ne sauraient nous permettre de 
conniver aux vues du Roi d^spagne contre le R^nt; mais ses vues pour- 
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ront nous servir pour entretenir ces deux princes dans un ^loignement 
salutaire. Notre 9taeX6 et la tranquillite publiqae Texigent, parce quUls 
ne sauraient s'entendre ensemble, que ce ne soit contre un tiers, trop faihle 
^leurresister. Or, il semble que ce serait agir contradictoirement & ce 
principe que de persister k refuser Gibraltar au Roi d'Espagne contre un 
Equivalent. Noussavons com^ien la restitution de cette place lui tient k 
coeur. S11 ne peut Tobtenir de notre bonne volenti, il aura de nouveau 
recours a Tassistance du Regent ; celui-ci serait pr6t k se faire un m^rite 
aupr^s de lui en Tobligeant k nos depens, et cons^quemment en le com- 
mettant avec nous ; et quand une fois ils seraient d'accord contre nous, il 
serait fort k craindre que leur intelligence n'alldt plus, loin, et que nous ne 
serions plus a temps de Tarr^ter. Alors nous ferions Egalement le jeu de 
la France, en refusant Gibraltar, ou en le c^dant. 

Le Roi d'Espagne nous t^moigne vouloir vivre en bonne amiti^ avec 
nous, et il nous importe sans doute de ne pas Ten d^courager. Or, nous 
venons de lui imposer un traits auquel il avail refuse de concourir; nous 
avons d^truit sa marine; nous lui avons arrach^ la Sicile, pour la donner 
k TEmpereur; il nous voit r^solu de nous opposer de toutes nos forces aux 
desseins qiril a sur la France ; et qu'esp6re-t-il de notre amiti^si en ce que 
nous pourrions lui acoorder, sans manquer ni a nous-m^mes, ni linos allies, 
il nous trouvaittout aussi [in^branlables qne dans la foi de nos traits. 

Sa Majeste sait qu'il ne conviendrait ni k sa dignity, ni au bien de ses 
affaires de cEder Gibraltar aux instances de la France , k qui TEspagne s'en 
croirait alors redevable. Sa Msjest^ sait aussi qu'il serait de dangereuse 
consequence de ceder Gibraltar au Roi d'Espagne, tant qu'il le pr^tendrait 
de droit, puisque alors il ne nous en tiendrait nul compte, et pourrait m6me 
de la prendre pretexte pour taxer k Tavenir par de nouvelles pretention^ 
ce que nous exigerions de lui en vertu de nos trait^s. Mais Sa Hajest^ 
croit que ce serait nous exposer de gaiete de coeur a bien des embarras et 
des perils, que de refuser Gibraltar au Roi d'Espagne, lorsqu'il ne le re- 
cherche plus que comme une faveur, et de nous imm^diatement; au lieu 
qu^en lui en assurant la restitution, avant qu^il vient k traiter avec ses autres 
ennemis, nous assurerions nos avantages, nous toumerions toutes ses espe- 
rances vers nous , nous influerions m^me ses conseils, et pourrions par nos 
soins acqu6rir sur lui un ascendant, que le Regent aurait ensuite peine k 
d^truire. 

Sa Majesty Etant ainsi d'opinion que c*est pr^sentement le temps ou nous 
pourrions tirer le meilleur parti de Gibraltar, par rapport au personnel du 
Roi d'Espagne , elle expose aux Seigneurs Justiciers toutes ces considera- 
tions sur ce sujet, aGn qu'ils soient d'autant mieux en 6tat de lui donner 
leurs avis sur la question quHl s'agit de resoudre avant toutes choses , si en 
aucun cas on ne doit c^der Gibraltar, ou si Ton pourrait en fdire un meil- 
leur usage que d'en retirer un equivalent. 

Quelque favorables que nous soient les dispositions des Espagnols , il ne 
faut point se flatter que nous puissions nous emparer de leur conflance, tant 
que nous nous opini&trerions k garder Gibraltar ; monument qui leur rap- 
pellerait toujours le souvenir des maux que nous leur avons causes, et serait 
aux prdtres le motif le plus puissant pour inspirer contre les Strangers h^- 
retiques une nation fi^re et bigote. II s'agit aussi de savoir de quelle im- 
portance il est de garder Gibraltar comparativement aux frais qu'il faut pour 
son entretien ordinaire , et aux frais extraordinaires quUl faudrait pour en 
faire une veritablement bonne place. 
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SIR LUKE SGHAUB TO MR. WILLUM STANHOPE AT HADRID. 

I Hardwicke Papers, toI. izxtIU.] 
(Extract.) 

A londrei, m IT Ifoveoibref 1730. 

My lord Townshend n^a pas os^ d^sapproaver enti^rement la lettre de 
my Lord Stanhope (1). II dit m^me qa'en gros il est du m^me sentiment, 
mais que les Equivalents qui y sont avancEs ne contenteront pas le Parle- 
ment ; et si Ton obtenait du Roi d'Espagne un Equivalent en terre , alors ii 
ne faudrait pas balancer de ceder Gibraltar. Quand on lui demande quel 
terrain il a en vue , il dit que c'est la Floride , ou bien la partie orientale de 
rtle Hispaniola. II prEtend que ces pays sont trEs-inutiles aux Espagnols, 
et que mEme il leur conviendrait beaucoup mieux de nous reraettre la Flo- 
ride que de la garder. 

Vous y Monsieur, qui Etes sur les lieux , et qui vivez en confiance avec 
Don AndrE de Fez, prenez occasion en lui racontant les difficultes qui se 
rencontrent dans notre nation par rapport k Gibraltar, de lui dire qu'un 
Equivalent en terre pourrait les aplanir ; et demandez-lui en bonne amitiE 
s'il ne saurait pas quelque morceau de terrain dans les Indes qu'il convien- 
drait mieux aux Espagnols de nous donner que de possEder euxnnEmes. 
Vous pourrez mEme dans la conversation lui glisser un mot ou de la Floride 
ou d'Hispanioia , et donnez-nous li-dessus tous les Eclaircissements , et le 
plus-tdt que vous pourrez. 

Je vous supplie de faire mes complimens k Monsieur de Grimaldo, comme 
aussi au PEre Gonfesseur, en le faisant souvenir du Crucifix dont il m'a fait 
prEsent k mon dEpart. 

La dEsolation ici est trEs-grande : Ton espEre d'y remEdier quant au pu- 
blic ; mais quantitE de particuliers ne laisseront pas d'Etre abtmEs sans res- 
source. 

MR. W. STAKHOPE TO LORD CARTERET. 

Madridy June 8. Jf . S. 1732. 

I had intelligence to be relied upon, that the Duke of Ormond intended 
speedily to pass into England, with a great number of Irish officers now in 
the service of his Catholic Majesty, in order to put himself at the head of 
the rebels there, and for that purpose would set out from hence to-morrow, 
under the pretence of going for the rest of the summer to Ventosilla, a 
house of the Duke of Medina Celi^ half way from hence to Bilbao^ but in 
reality to be thereby readier to pass to that port with less suspicion, and 
embark from thence for England, whenever matters should be ripe Tor his 
so doing. I thought it my duty to use my utmost endeavours for the pre- 
venting him from putting his designs in execution ; and although I had 
not been commanded by his Majesty to make any instances to this Court 
in relation to the said Duke, etc., I hoped if I should have erred in taking 
upon myself the doing of it, his Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
pardon it, as an effect of zeal, tliat would not suffer me to neglect any 
thing that carried the least possibility of being for his service in an affair of 

(t) The preceding letter. 
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the nature of the present one, and therefore I ventured to send a private 
letter to the .Marquis de Grimaldo (of whi€h herewith is a copy) ; who im- 
mediately on the receipt of it writ me the enclosed answer, which I re- 
ceived this morning ; and although the success fully answers what I pro- 
posed by my said letter, yet as the writing of it might possibly have an ill 
effect in case the King of Spain had refused what I demanded, as carrying 
an appearance of his not being so zealous in his friendship for his Majesty, 
as in the present circumstance it is convenient he should be thought to be, 
) hope your Lordship will excuse my troubling you with the reasons that 
weighed with me for the getting over that consideration, namely the un- 
doubted knowledge I flattered myself with having of the sincere friendship 
of bis Gatholio Majesty for .the King our master, and of his having entirely 
abandoned the interests of the Pretender, from the assurances he has been 
pleased to give me himself of both ; and from the repeated conGrmations 
of the same things from the Marquis de Grimaldo. I am assured by a good 
hand, that there is at present in Mr. Browne's hands, an Irish merchant at 
Bilbao, near 12,000 arms for the Pretender's service; that one Captain 
Morgan, formerly an agent in England^ and at present commanding three 
sm^ll ships of thirty odd guns upon the coast of Spain, is to sail to Uie Bay 
of Biscay, in order to transport the said arms to England, together vnth the 
Duke of Ormond, and what officers and men can be got ; that the place for 
landing is most certainly either Bristol, Milford, or Hylake, though the 
unexpected discovery of the conspiracy may possibly stop the Duke of Or- 
Ddond's departure. 



LORD TOWNSHEND TO ROBERT WALPOLE. 

[ Hardwicke Papers. ] 

(fixtraol.) 

Hanover, Sept, 17. iV. 5, 1723. 

The chief occasion of my despatching this messenger is to let you know 
that I have received his Majesty's commands to draw a bill on the treasury 
for 5002.J and another bill for the^like sum, a post or two hence ; for a ser- 
vice which it is his Majesty's pleasure should remain an entire secret ; and 
which I must therefore beg of you may be kept as such even from the 
Dudiess of Rendal. I make no doubt but this reservedness towards her 
Grace, towards whom we have swori^an eternal and inviolable attachment, 
will at first surprise you not a little ; but your astonishment will cease when 
I acquaint you, that the share I have had in this affair has been in obe- 
dience to the Countess of Walsingham. 



Sm LUKB SGHAUB TO MR. W. STANHOPE, 
f Qoxe's GoIIeoUoiu, toI. Ixxt. p. 1*. ] 

4 Calait^ ee 20 /t«i», JV. <$., 1724. 

Je ne quitterai pas la France entidrement sans prendre cong6 de vous. 
fitant appeM & Londres il y a deux mois , je vous promis de vous ^crire de 
U, et je Taurais fait, si Monsieur votre fr6re ne s'^tait charge de vous 
^crire pour luiet pour raoi. Ce qui m'a console dans le changement arrive 
dans notre miniature , «*est i'assuranoe que le Due de Newcaste signalera 
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tant qu*il le ponrra son zile pour la m^inoire et les proches de fea my Lord 
Stanhope. Quant k moi, je devrais tout esp^ifer des pr^ns ministries k en 
juger par leurs complimens; mais vous croyez bien que oelane me retien- 
drait pas un instant si ie Roi 1ui-m6me n'avait exig6 de moi, que je demeu- 
rasse avec lui. Et effectivement je ne saurais assez vous dire combien il 
m^a marqu^ de bontes , et combien j'y suis sensible. S. M. m*a envoys en 
France pour m'y cong^dier^ et pour assister au manage de Mademoiselle 
de Platen avec le Gomte de St. Fiorentin. J'ai pass^ environ six semaines 
tant k Paris qu'a Versailles, et vous auriez eu pendant ce temps.de mes 
nouvelles, si je ne m'^tais fait une loi de n'ecrire k kme vivante tant que je 
serais a portee de la Cour de France. J'avais d^j^ essuye assez d'im- 
postures, pour m*attendre qu'on m'accuserait de traverser Monsieur 
Walpole, si je me m^lais de la moindre chose, ou pour pen que 
je parusse 6tre instruit de ce qui se passait. C'est ce qui m'a fait cesser 
abruptement toutes mes correspondances. Encore Monsieur Walpole ne 
ne laisse-t-ii pas de se plaindre de moi ; mais je m'en mets pea en peine. 
' Je me soucie moins d'eviter ses plaintes que de n'y pas donner lieu : sll 
^tait juste il s'en prendrait plutdt a soi-m6me qu'& moi du pea d'empres- 
sement que bicoi des gens ont pour lui; et vous conviendiez que sUl ne 
platt gudre, c*e$t plus sa faute que la mienne. II est vrai qu'il s'est assez 
employe k me faire du mal pour qu'il me fiHt legitime de lui en rendre 
quelque pen; mais outre que je ne suis pas n6 vindicatif, vousserez ais^- 
ment persuade que je le suis encore moins \k oil je ne le pourrais 6tre sans 
nuire au service du Roi, quand ce ne serait que par le m^pris de son mi- 
nistre. Je vais m^embarquer pour retourner a Londres. Je t&cherai 
d'obtenir de Sa Mayest^ la permission de me retirer dans ma patrie. 



DDEE OF NEWCASTLE TO. HORACE V^ALPOUS. 

« 

[Walpole Papers. ] 

I hear Sir L. Schaub arrived here last night, and you may be assured 
he shall not be better treated than he deserves. They say he has had 
a fall frpm his horse, which hinders him from stirring out; but I have 
heard nothing directly from him. When I have more time I shall trou- 
ble you with some curiosities that I have learnt from Chavigny. You 
will not wonder if we all here dread Mr. Broglio's arrival ; but we arc 
determined to show him all manner of respect and civility. It is very 
plain, by Mr. Morville's way of talking to you now, that he has been 
so idle as to give some credit to Schaub's representations ; but I hope 
all that is now over; and I doubt not but you will endeavour, as far as 
is consistent with your intimacy and correspondence with 678 (Fleury), 
which is to be preferred to all other considerations, to set yourself well 
with Monseigneur le Due and him. But you will see I have not so much 
as hinted at this in any of my other letters, lest the Ring should ap- 
prehend the coolness that Mr. Morville shows to you was occasioned by 
your behaviour towards him, when it is very certain that Schaub has 
been the chief occasion of it, with some jealousy he may have conceived 
about 672. The last paragraph in your letter, relating to the Duchess 
of Kendal, I shall not fail to communicate to W; but she has been of 
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late so ill, and we have been in such fears fpr her (though I hope, she 
is now out of danger), that we have not talked of any business to her. 



HORACE WAtPOLE TO ROBERT WALPOLE. 

Dear Brother, 

Lord Peterborough having desired that an express may be ready to 
carry his letters for Lord Townshend to Calais, although I have nothing 
to write to the Secretary's Office, having not yet been at Fontainebleau, 
as well on account of my wife having miscarried, as because I have at 
present no business there ; yet I think I cannot well omit this opportu- 
nity of writing to some of you, if it is only to give you a plain account 
of what has passed since his Lordship's arrival. 

He came to Paris the 35th instant; made me a visit that nig^t; mention- 
ed his having talked with Lord Townshend about his design to meet 
Monteleon ; ^t yon had given him some directions which Lord T. had 
since put in writing for his conduct ; and so took his leave without enter- 
ing into particulars. The next day in the evening his Lordship came to 
see me vnth M. de Monteleon ; and in our conversation Monteleon took 
occasion to tell me that he should, in what he had to propose, confine him- 
self to the Quadruple Alliance, and the execution of that widiout any de- 
sign of etitering into a new war; but only to make the Emperor sensible 
that the three Powers of England, France, and Spain, are resolved to see 
it executed ; but that he was not such a fool as to enter into wild pro- 
jects, etc. After this general declaration, Monteleon took his leave ; and 
leaving Lord Peterborough with me,his Lordship's discourseentirely turned 
in praise of Monteleon, as the honestest man that was ever known, and as 
the greatest friend to England ; that his chief view was to please the King; 
but that he must be careful not to disoblige France by showing too great 
a preference to His' Majesty ; and therefore he would propose his scheme 
first here, and make a merit with France by it, reserving to be finally re- 
gulated and settled in England according to His Majesty's intentions; and 
therefore Lord Peterborough desired me to be easy in letting Monteleon 
make his court here first, without a previous communication to me othis 
project, as a means to be better able to serve England. I told his Lord- 
ship I should be very easy in the matter; but, indeed, he would find the 
French Ministers would not resolve upon any thing without His Majesty's 
approbation ; and I think we had little discourse besides, except it was a 
few words about the Czar, wherein I toldiiim that I was persuaded this 
Court would nor make a treaty with the Czar without us ; and that was all 
which passed then. His Lordship dined yesterday with me en famiUe; 
but nothing passed about business. He entertained the table with some 
of his old frolics in Spain ; with my having been his enemy formerly ; but 
having reconciled himself to the chief of the family, he believed all was 
now well again vnth us. 

After dinner I carried him to see Count Landi, the Minister of Parma, 
where Monteleon and a great deal of company had dined ; where, after he 
and his friend had entertained the company some time, I left him, being 
obliged to make some visits, as his Lordship was to go and see some ladies^ 

II. " • 27 
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MR. W. STANHOPE TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

[HarrinKton Papen.] 

(Extract.) 

Madrid, Feb, 10. JV. 5. 1727. 

All the advices that come this day from Andalusia agree that the Spanish 
army is actually encamped in sight of and within a little half league of Gi- 
braltar, with which place all. sort of communication by land and sea has 
been publicly prohibited upon pain of death, and the utmost diligence and 
preparations made use of for the beginning the siege, which only waited 
for the coming up of the artiUery, part of which was sdready arrived, and 
the rest upon its march, as fast as the badness of the weather and the roads 
would possibly allow ; and as positive orders were sent from hence eight 
days ago for the immediate opening of the trenches, this Court is in hourly 
expectation of a courier with an account of the siege being actually begun; 
upon whose arrival I shall immediately write to your Grace by a French 
Officer, who returns post to Paris, and only waits here for that purpose. 

Every thing remains in the same situation as when I had the honour to 
write last to your Grace, no courier being since arrived from Vienna, 
which is the only thing capable of occasioning any alterations in the 
systems or proceedings of this Court. 

As I am fully convinced of this Court's having for the present laid aside 
their intended expedition in favour of the Pretender, and as I have taken 
the most effectual measures to be informed immediately, though absent, 
of any that may afterwards be retaken of that natura, I humbly think I 
ought to demand a passport firom this Court as siion as the news shall 
arrive of Gibraltar's being actually attacked. 

MEBCORANBUH BT £ABL WAIJ)E6RAYE. 

I WaldegnTe Papen. 1 

Notes telating to my eoming here. 

{Paitii, 1780.) 

D. of Newcastle childish about it. Takes it to be an encroachment. 
Pleads his promise to Essex. ' 

Essex grounded on a former promise of Lord Carteret : a very bad 
argument at this time. 

D. of N. insists it's a job of Lord Townshend for me, which I could 
not allow. 

Threats used to make me decline it, ineffectual. 

Refer myself wholly to Lord T. 

Writ nothing to Lord T. of the difficulties between the first advice, and 
my declaring I would wait Lord T. further orders. I am told that if I 
would have given up I might have a pension of laooL till a place, that I 
sowed discord between two brothers, that I could hope for no advantage 
but from the Treasury. 

That Mr. Walpole was disobliged. I did not find it in the sequel; but 
found the D. of N. to be angry. 

No sort of lights given me from the D. of N.'s Office ; but the day before 
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f set OQty Mceired some small favour from D. of N. in copies of letters 
from Mr. W. the ambassador. 

The directions from D. of N. given mighty short, and a seeming dislike 
to my goingy though after my arrival at Paris received an obliging letter. 



EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO THE PLENIP0TENTL4RIES. 

Hague, SepU 15. 1730. 

My last letters from Berlin inform me that the King of Prussia had beaten 
the Princess Royal, his daughter, most unmercifully; dragged her about 
the room by the hair, kicking her in the belly and breast, till her cries 
alarmed the officer of the guards, who came in. She keeps her bed of the 
bruises she received. Twenty pence a day is allowed for the maintenance 
of the Prince Royal in the Castle of Custrin ; and the enquiry is carried on 
with rigour, under the direction of Monsieur Grumkow. 



JACOBITE PROPHECT. 

Baron Polnitz tells us, in his Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 65. ed. 1737) that in 
1731 the following Prophecy was in every body's mouth at Rome. It 
points to the year 17&4. 

CUM MABCUS CARTABrr HALLELUUR, 

ET ANTONIUS VENI CREATOR, 

BT JOAIfNBS BAPTISTA GiBNABrT, 

IDH RB6RAB1T BT TBIUHPHABrr BBX Of AIf6LlA JACOBUS ffl. 

When Easter falls on St. Mark's Day, 

And Whitsunday on St. Antony's, 

And when St. John the Baptist's is a Sacrament Day, 

Then King James III. shall reign and triumph in England ! 

MR. BXENE TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

8epiUejWeb,2,inu 

There have been several little disputes between their Catholic Majesties 
^ut their irregular way of life and the time of hearing mass; but they 
still continue in the same method, and go to bed at ten in the morning 
^d rise at five in the afternoon. It is generally thought that the Queen 
is with chUd. 

LORD HARRINGTON TO THE EARL OF ESSEX. 

[ Barriofton Papen. ] 

WhiUhm^ Mareh 15. 173S. 
My Lord, 

The affair of the intended excises, upon which so much ferment has 
been artfully raised in the nation, came on yesterday. There scarce ever 
^as a greater appearance of Members in the House, and a more numerous 
crowd in the Court of Requests, Westminster Hall, and the adjoining places 
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and passages. The precaution usaal on such occasions, of having Jastioesf 
of Peace and constables at hand, was taken, but proved happily quite 
unnecessary, for there did not happen the least incident tending to a 
tumult. 

The debate was opened, about three quarters past 12 at noon, by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who, in a speech that lasted two hours and a quarter, 
explained his scheme as to the tobacco (for that relating to wine is deferred 
till after the holidays), which he did with so much perspicuity and strength 
of argument, that it was allowed to exceed any jspeech he ever made. I 
will next name the speakers in their order, underlining those who were 
against the question. Alderman Perry j Sir W. Yonge, Sir Paul Me- 
thuen, the Attorney- General, Sir John Barnard, (here the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs were called in and examined as to certain facts,) 
Sir John Barnard again, Mr. Winnington, Mr. Henry Pelham, Mr, Ship- 
pen, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. Heathcote, the Solicitor-General, Mr, 
PiUteney^ Sir Wiiliam Wyndham, Sir Robert Walpole closed the debate ; 
and about half an hour after midnight the question was put for putting 
fourpence of the duty on tobacco under the Excise, and carried by 265 
against ao^i.^ The fifth penny, which goes to the Civil List, remains in 
the customs, which obviates one objection, that this is done to augment 
the Civil List revenue. 

The debate on the side of those who spoke for the question was ur^ed 
with great dignity and strength of reasoning. The speeches that were 
most admired were Sir Robert Walpole^s, of whom it was observed that 
he possessed himself, and was in as high spirits when he spoke last as at 
the beginning of the day ; the Attorney's and Solicitor's, and the Master 
of the Rolls (1), which last gentleman, though strongly attached to the 
Royal Family and Constitution, does, your Excellency knows, through a 
particular turn of mind, seldom vote with Ihe Court party, as it is called. 
He solemnly protested (and every body believes with great truth) that he 
came quite unbiassed, and fully resolved to be determined by the debate, 
to which he sasd he had diligently attended, had heard strong arguments on 
one side, and trifling and evasive ones on the other, which he recapitulated 
fairly on both sides, adding some good reasons of his own, which induced 
him to be for tha question. Two other members have been named to me, 
who have owned that they came determined to have voted against the 
question ; and from their known principles and conduct, and the com- 
pany they keep, it could not well be otherwise ; yet they were convinced 
by the debate, and voted for the question. 

I must own the majority was much greater than I expected, considering 
what art has been used to inflame the country boroughs, and make them 
(tliough in several places it was done by stratagem) write to their repre- 
sentatives to oppose the scheme, which could not but influence several of 
the members, with an eye to their future re-elections, which your Excel- 
1 ency knows are not very distant. Sowe ver, the debate was well attended ; 
for besides -471, as full a House, perhaps, as was ever known, there were 
in town Sir Robert Furnese, who died that morning, and eleven more that 
are so ill, that the state of iheir health would not possibly permit them to 
come to the House. 

Give me leave, my Lord, to wish yon joy of the carrying a point of as 

(1) sir Joseph Je:»y II. 
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great importance as almost any one that has been brought into debate 
since the Revolution; for besides the putting an end to frauds and per- 
juries, etc., too frequently practised in the Customs, and other consi- 
derations relating to the revenue, this event will show that neither the 
Ministry nor the Parliament are to be deterred by popular clamour from 
doing what is for the King's and Country's service. Then, my Lord, 
without a farthing new or additional impost being laid, but only an alter- 
ation in the manner of collecting the revenue, here will be such an im- 
provement of it (calculated at tt or 600,000/. a year) as will enable the 
FarUament to take the Land Tax off entirely ; which will always be a sure, 
known, ready fund of two millions a year upon any emergency, and might 
produce much more could it be equally laid, for which its having been 
disused might possibly give an opportunity. The land owners having 
had the comfort to find that they are not to be eternally burthened with 
this tax, will upon an extraordinary occasion pay it cheerfully, when, they 
find it is to end with the necessity (whenever it should unfortunately 
happen) that might bring it tipon them. Then, as to the present time, 
the shopkeepers finding this excise, in the practice, not to be so terrible 
a monster as it has been painted to them, may be easy with it ; and if any 
dissatisfaction should remain, which can scarcely be expected with them in 
the country, who will only see the same officer who already visits them on 
account of their tea, coffee, etc., the gentlemen of estates in their neigh- 
bourhood, being put into good humour, will have influence enough over 
their tradesmen, whose subsistence depends upon them, to bring them 
likewise into temper. This takes off one objection to the land forces, that 
they are the occasion of perpetuating the Land Tax. The taking off of 
this tax ought surely to reconcile all those who are eased by this means 
to the present administration, and incline them to wish for such another 
Parliament when a new one shall be chosen, and to conciliate their interest 
towards it. 



LOBD UfiRVJSY TO HORACE WALPOLE. 

Kemington, Sept, 9. 1735. 

Dear Sir, 

If you find this prompt payment of so kind a letter as you honoured me 
with by the last post a troublesome return to so agreeable a distinction, your 
only way to prevent it for the future is not to put me in your debt : for 
whenever I am so obliged, unless you will point me out some other way, 
it must be so acknowledged. 

The natural and sensible account you give of your present situation in 
Holland would certainly make me pity you in the midst of all the difficul- 
ties you have to struggle with, if I was not very well assured that the same 
honesty and good sense that have carried you through as intricate and deli- 
cate negotiations in former times, will now extricate you out of these with 
credit to yourself, satisfaction to your master, pleasure to your friends, and 
benefit to your country. 

I took the liberty to repeat to the Queen that part of your letter that re- 
lated to her ; for though, to people I am indifferent to, I make it a general 
rule to repeat nothing they say or write to me, yet with those to whom I 
feel I mean friendly and wish well, I act differently, and always think there 
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Is a discretioiiary power lodged in me to make the use I think fit of ^hat 
they communicate. If ever therefore I err in this way towards you, you 
may find fault with me perhaps for judging iil, but I am sure it will neyer 
be in your power to reproach me with not meaning well. 

The Queen is so perfectly recovered, that I never knew her in better hu- 
mour, health, and spirits than she has been this morning, I wish some of 
those vnse sanguine people in the opposition could have seen her, who affect 
such joy, and give out that a vacant apartment is to be inhabited this winter 
by a new favourite. The joy this prospect gives them might perhaps be a 
little damped when they found our apprehensions did not keep pace with 
their hopes, and that those who are as nearly concerned, and a little better 
informed, think ardifferendy on the truth of this report as they would feel 
to the consequences of it if it were true. 

It is no news to you, I suppose, that the Duchess of Buckingham and her 
son are gone abroad again, any more than the particulars of the very ex- 
traordinary letter she wrote to your brother to notify her departure ; how- 
ever, there v^as one expression I cannot help repeating to you, which 
perhaps things of more importance prevented him from telling you of, 
and that is her calling her son a iubjeet of this plaee^ without saying of 
whom. 

The University of Oxford have lately paid my Lord Chancellor (1) a great 
compliment by giving him his degrees in person in the theatre ; which is 
a distincdon that was never before shown to any body but a prince of the 
blood. I remember formerly to have read in Cicero's epistles to Atticus, 
that when the Senate of Rome conferred the Senatorian rank, by an extraor- 
dinary law, on young Octavius, TuUy says this compliment was paid as 
much to mortify Antony as to oblige Octavius. Whether the Bishop of 
London is the Antony of this compliment I know not; but whatever the 
University and the clergy meant by this act, it is thus the world and the 
laity interpret it ; and though the father's prudence is silent on this particu- 
lar, the son's triumph, as I am informed, is less private. 

The Bishop of Windiester's (2) late Book upon the Sacrament has made 
many enemies, or at least has given occasion to many people to show them- 
selves such. Those who censure him on this occasion say it is written to 
take off all reverence for the Sacrament ; those who justify him say it is only 
to take off the horror *, but those who are reasonable about it, I thhik should 
neither censure the doctrine nor justify the publication. Things are very 
well as Uiey are ; why stir them? 

It is with many parts of policy^ both in government and religion, as it is 
with some liquors : they will neither bear being shaken, nor going too near 
the bottom; for which reason, in both these <^es, it is very ill judged to 
run the risk of spoiling all that is clear and good, only to squeeze a litde 
more out of what is bad. When I reproached the Bishop of Winchester 
for publishing this book, without ever saying one word tome about it be- 
forehand, his answer was, that he would not tell me of it, because he knew 
I should advise him against it, and he was determined to do it Adieu ; I 
have not room for a formal conclusion i but am, etc. 

Bbbvky. 

(0 Lord TaU)ot. (0 Dr. Hoadley, 
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LORD HB&VEr TO BOftACS WA£POLE. 



jKistMtngton, SepU 13. 1735. 

Yoa need not fear my troubling yon^ dear Sir, with another long letter 
this post, after the unreasonable one you had by the last; for I now write 
to you from the waiting-rooms, with Mrs. Selwyn and her family talking so 
fast round me, that I hardly know whether I am writing my own thoughts 
or their words. My only reason for writing at all is, because I cannot send 
you the enclosed (1) wi^out telling you it gives general satisfaction on a 
point that has long been the occasion of a Craftsman triumph against us. 
Upon the whole, I think it well written ; but the two last paragraphs (I do 
not mean the advertisements) incomparable : they are perfectly what the 
Italians call ben irovato. I disapprove the motto extremely : they are re- 
flections which ought never to be cast, as they never, with sensible people, 
hurt those on whom they are thrown, if they are true, and always hurt those 
who throw them, true or false; and I think, too, that much more might 
have been said in justification of Sir Robert's drawing this contract, than 
that he was implored and importuned to draw it: the circumstances of 
those times, and general ruin in that general confusion being apprehended, 
was, sure, a full justification of any body who tried to prevent it by the 
only method that the whole world then thought would prevent it. 

The news of Prince Eugene's having left the camp, and being returned to 
Vienna, is at present the topic of every coffee4iouse conversation, as well 
^ every Court whisper; till the reason of this sudden unexpected step bC" 
comes as public as the fact, it will occasion great speculation among the 
politicians, and give birth to many conjectures among the refiners. I may 
talk, perhaps, my dear Mr. Walpole, extremely en ignorant; but to one 
who, like me, sees nothing more than the surface of events, and knows 
nothing of the deeper springs of causes, surely this war must seem the 
oddest that ever was carried on : the campaign last year in Italy was not 
more unreasonably bloody, than that of this year on the Rhine is unac- 
countably bloodless. France is refractory in ail reasonable proposals for 
peace, and yet seems afiraid to prosecute the war. On the other hand, the 
Emperor ransacks the remotest parts oi barbarism under the pole, to fetch 
80,000 Russian bears to strengthen his troops; and the moment he has 
fetched an army to his general he sends for his general from the army : tout 
cela me passe. 

I set out with a promise not to trouble you vnth a long letter; but I have 
kept my word very ill, and, I fear, have broken it very ill too ; for in the 
noise I write I fear the little meaning I have to boast of will be quite un- 
intelligible. There is one truth I am sure I can answer for, which is my 
being. 

Most sincerely yours^ 

IffiRV^T. 

(0 Sir Robert Walpole's vindication for drawing the outline of a contract betveea 
the Banii and Sout^ Sea companies, in tbe autumn of i720, 
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BtR. WALTON TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

[ Goxe's ColIecUons, toI. lU. ] 

(Extract.) 

Florenect le 30 Juin^ 1736. 

Je ii*ai pas en an joarnal snivi d*Albano.... Je sais seolement qae Hay, 
dit Lord Inverness, est.revenu k Albano de son voyage de Naples, et que 
dans pen il doit retonrner k Avignon. Le Pr^tendant , pendant cette villeg- 
giatare , a ^tb pins qa*ordinairement m^lanooiique et sombre, et sa sanf6 
devient de joar en jour pins faible. 

Depnis lets vexations sonffertes par les Espagnols, 11 estentr^ nntel en- 
thpnsiasme dans Tesprit dn menn penple habitant TEtat Eccl^siastiqne que 
presqne toussont devenus partisans derEmperenr.Un vignerondemeurant 
Ikors de la Porte Latine de Rome , snr son lit de mort , a institu6 par testa- 
ment rEmperenr son h^ritier nniversel , Ini laissant sa vigne et habitation 
y annex6e , deux sacs de bl6 , qnatre scudi en, esp^oes , et ses menbles, 
proportionn^s a la condition da testateor. Leoomtede Harrach, pour se> 
conder Faffection du people poor son maitre, a envoy6 prendre inven- 
taire de Fh^itage, ayant donn6 part k FEniperear de cette 6trange 
aventare! 

The three following letters of Bolingbroke to Lord Harooort are amongst 
the papers at Nnneham, and were communicated to me by the kindness of 
George G. Harcourt, Esq., M. P., since the publication of the first edition 
of this volume. I therefore had inserted them at first in the third volume. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO LORD CHANCELLOR HARCOURT. 

KenHngtonf July 19. 1714. 
My Lord, 

This messenger comes to you by the Queen's command. Her Majesty 
desires you to be in town on Wednesday, as early as conveniently you can. 
Besides the Irish dispute, which some consideration must be had upon 
Thursday morning, there are too many other affairs of consequence now on 
foot to dispense with your Lordship's absence. 

I beg your Lordship's answer by the messenger, who has orders to return 
witii all possible speed, and am, my Lord, etc. 

P. S. — ^Pray, my Lord, be punctual, and bring back with you a more 
sanguine disposition than you left town with ; at least, don't fancy that the 
Queen and all the rest of us are to be the slaves of him (1) who was raised 
by the favour of the former, and the friendship of the latter. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE TO LORD HARCOURT. 

London, July 36. 1723. 
My Lord, 

I think it a case of conscience to interrupt your Lordship in the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the country, which you love so well, and can follow so 
little. But a return of my fever, which Dr. Mead hopes he has stopped by 

(0 Lord Oxford. 
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the bark, makes me in haste to be going for Aix, where he thinks I may 
promise myself to find a radical core for this ill bsJbii of body. 

There are some other reasons which are fortified to my apprehension 
fflnce year Lordship left us, that incline me to go away about Thursday or 
Friday sevennight, which time is later than that your Lordship set for 
your return. If, by any accident, your return should be deferred, I must 
beg leave to wait on you in the country, or desire you to give me a meet- 
ing, where it may be least inconvenient to your Lordship, on the road, 
for I cannot think of leaving England without embracing the person, to 
whom I owe the obligation of having seefi it once moi^. I will not descend 
into any particulars at present, but I cannot help saying that I see some 
clouds rise whidi it is certainly much more easy to hinder from gathering 
than to dispel when gathered. I am, and shall be in all circumstances of 
life, and in all the countries of the world, my Lord, 

Your most feithful and obedient servant, 

BOLINGBROKE. 



LORD BOUNGBROKE TO LORD HARGOURT. 

Dawley Farm, Match 23. 1725. 
My Lord, 

Whilst I am here troubling myself very little about any thing beyond 
the extent of my farm, I am the subject of some conversations in town, 
which one would not have expected. I will mention one of these to your 
Lordship. Arthur Moore has, in two several companies, answered persons 
who were inquisitive, wheth^ my attainder would be repealed in this ses- 
sion, by saying that it could not be imagined the Government would do 
any thing in my favour, whilst I was caballing against it with Mr. Pulteney . 
If Uiis report was to be thrown into the world, Arthur Moore might, with a 
better grace, have left it to be propagated by some other emissary ; and if it 
be designed as an excuse for leaving me in my present condition, than 
which none more cruel can be invented, I do assiire your Lordship that the 
excuse shall not stand good. 

1 have very much esteem for Mr. Pulteney. I have met with great ci^ 
yility from him, and shall, on all occasions, behave myself towards him 
like a man who is obliged to him. But, my Lord, I have had no private 
correspondence, or even conversation with him, and whenever I appeal to 
the King, and beg leave to plead my cause before him, I will take care that 
his ministers shall not have the least pretence of objection to make to 
me in any part of my conduct. I will only say upon this occasion, that 
if I had caballed against them, there would have been other things said 
than were said, and another turn of opposition given. 1 dare say your 
Lordship acquits me upon this head, but 1 do not know whether you will 
so easily forgive me the length of this letter upon so trifling a subject. 

Do, in this matter, what you think proper; perhaps you will mention 
it to my Lord Privy Seal (1), as I shall, when I have the honour of seeing 
him. 

. My return to London will depend on the arguing my plea in Chancery, 
and that cannot be long delayed. 

I am faithfully, etc., etc. 

BOLINGBROKE. 
(i) Lord Trevor. 
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TBE nUSTENDER TO MR. T. CARTE. 

Walpole Faper* aBd Ooxe's Copies, yoI. lii. It is tbas endoned in Sir Robert Walpole'ft own hand- 
writing. ^* This orlgrlnal letter, written to Mr. Tbomas Carte, wlien at Rome, and given to kim, was 
*' delirered to me by the said Ir. Thamas Carte, September 1«. ITW, tofetber with the hevdto"* (ot 
a plan of government), j 

Rotne, July io. 1739. 

The message yoa bring coiild not bat appear very singular and extra* 
ordinary to me, because you deliver it only from second hand, and that 
I have no sort of proof of your being authorised by the person in question, 
who cannot but feel that it is natural for me to mistrust what may come 
from him. It may be, and I hope it is, the case, that he wishes me and 
my cause well, and I am sensible it may be greatly in his power to serve 
both. If he h^ really my interest at heart, let him send to me some 
trusty friend and confidant of his, to explain to me his sentiments and 
views, and if he pursues measures which manifestly tend to my restoration, 
I shall be persuaded of his sincerity, and shall consideir and reward him 
after my restoration, in proportion to the share he may have had in bring- 
ing it about. But whatever may or may not be in this matter, I have no 
difficulty in putting it in your power to satisfy him authentically on the 
two articles about whidbi he is solicitous, since, independent of "his desires, 
I am fully resolved to protect and secure the Church of England according 
to the reiterated promises I have made to that effect, and shall be ready, 
after my reiteration, to give all reasonable security which » fresh parlia- 
ment canask of me for that end. As for the Princes of the House or Ha- 
nover, I thank' God I have no resentmei^t against them, nor against any 
one liviiig. I shall never repine at their living happily in their own 
country, after I am in possesion of my kingdoms, and should they fall into 
my power upon any attempt for my restoration, I shall certainly not 
touch a hair of their heads. I thought it proper to explain in this manner 
my sentiments on these heads, not absolutely to neglect an occurrence 
which may be of great importance, if well grounded, and if otherwise, no 
inccmvenienoe can arise from what 1 have here said, 

James H. 

[LORD DESEFORB TO MARQUIS VISGOKII. 

Hanover^ December 26. i7iO» 

Upon my arrival here last week, I had the pleasure to find yours of the 
3d December, which had lain here for some time, I having made my sCrv 
at Berlin longer than I at first intended, being willing to see as mudi as 
possible, and to form as just a notion as I could of the character of that 
young ambitious Prince (1), who is like to act a part of so mudbi importance 
in Europe. He certainly has many qualities worthy of praise. His activity 
and application to business is surprising ; his storecy commendaUe. He 
has a vivacity, too, and a liveliness of thought, with a justness of expres- 
sion, that is uncommon. But- his thoughts se^n rath^ of the brilliant, 
than of the solid, kind; and, even in common things, one sees himdail 
take a resolution, and execute it in a moment. His fire appears too great 

(1) Fredericli the Second. 
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to let him have time to weigh the difficulties that may attend it ; and the 
idea he has of the superiority of his own parts, creates in him a presomp- 
tion which makes him contemn and act almost in every thing without 
counsel. The insinuations of M, Podweis, who is remarkable for his attach- 
ment to France, are said, sometimes, to have some effect. Field-Mar- 
shal Schwerin is the man in his service whom he esteems the most ; but if 
the King of Prussia's genius and parts would make him estimable it they 
were joined with common integrity, they make him more detestable and 
dangerous, when we consider what a villainous heart they are directed by. 
His falsehood and want of faith is well known to you at Vienna * 1 wish 
to God you had not trusted him so long : neither could 1 find that he was 
possessed of any one qualiU de ccBur that was not detestable. He is ava- 
ricious to a great degree, but has an avarice subordinate to his governing 
passion — ambition. He seems incapable of friendship, and his ingratitude 
is surprising. I shall only give you two instances of it. Two young 
gentlemen, captains in the Prussian service, after having dissuaded him 
from the attempt, were at last induced, by solicitations, to expose their 
lives and fortunes in endeavouring to assist him to make his escape when 
he was seized. Luckily- for them they got off. The one went into the 
Dutch service, and, at the death of the late JUng of Prussia, had risen to 
be a captain of horse there. This King, upon his accession to the crown, 
writ for him^ and offered him a pension of 1000 dollars, if he would come 
and settle at Berlin. The gentleman's answer was, that he had very near 
twice as much by his commission in Holland, and he flattered himself that 
his Majesty would not desire one, whose attachment to him had made him 
expose his life in his service, to make so disadvantageous a change. The 
King said he could do no more for him, and so let him go back into Hol- 
land, I believe, without paying his journey. The other gentleman retired 
into England, where, being a foreigner, he could not be employed ; but 
he there obtained letters of recommendation to the general who is at the 
head of the troops in Portugal, and who, as soon as he arrived at Lisbon , 
granted him the commission of Major of Horse. The King of Prussia, 
likewise, upon his accession to the crown, wrote to him, who did not ba- 
lance a moment, but immediately laid down his commission, and set out 
for Berlin. Since his arrival there, the King has given him the brevet 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and made him Ecuyer, with 1300 crowns pension, 
which is not half so much as he had by his commission in the Portuguese 
service. He had likewise a small estate, which the late King of Prussia 
confiscated, and gave to the recruiting cash. The King, instead of restor- 
ing to him the revenues of so many years, which, upon his account, he 
had lost, still leaves it addicted to the recruiting cash, and retains it from 
him. Base ingratitude ! When I join this with his unexampled falsehood 
and shocking breach of faith to your Queen, there is nothing so villainous, 
nothing so bad, that this Prince does not seem to me capable of doing. He 
has deceived you once at Vienna. 1 flatter myself your Court will not be 
weak enough to let Getter deceive you again. 
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MR. ROBmSON TO LORD HARRINGTON. 
[GrMiUiaiii Papen, «iidCoM*8 Copies.] 

Preslmrg, September 20. I74i. 

The inclosed is the speech the Queen made on the 11th instant to her 
Hungarian Diet. They answered, vitam et sanguinem! The Diet, it is 
thought, will break up this week, after which the Queen, it is presumed, 
will remove fur some time to Raab, and afterwards to Pesth, over against 
Buda. There are ad little conveniences in the one as the other place for the 
Court. I shall follow as close and as well as I can in this almost desert 
and unprovided country, till I am honoured with the King's orders. 

Mr. Dunant has orders to send, while Vienna is open, all the particulars 
of the dispositions making there for a good defence. The Archduke (1) is 
still in Vienna. 

The Chancellor says that there is no safety left for Europe, but an 
immediate and vigorous diversion in Flanders. 



MR. ROBINSON TO MR. WESTON. 

Pretburg, Oeiober 9. 1741. 

We have noplace yet fixed for our winter residence. Vienna we can- 
not certainly return to, siege or not; this place is not secure in case of a 
siege there ; Raab is too little ; Buda too unwholesome. In the meanwhile 
I have neither house nor home. Unless you have some scheme on the 
anvil to save us, I do not see that you can long have occasion for a minister 
to the Queen of Hungary. The mdladie du pays comes very fast 
upon me. 

MR. ARTHUR VILLETTE TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

Camp of the Concordia, July 19. 1742. 

I am informed on good authority, that when the news first came fo 
Versailles, by a gentleman of Don Philip, that the Spanish galleys had 
been burnt, Cardinal Fleury clapped both his hands on his eyes, and kept 
them there for some time without uttering any thing else but these words, 
si mea credita trahunt me; which he repeated more than once, and he 
said, that all Mr. Campo Florida said to incense him and excite him to 
resent such an indignity offered to the cannon of one of the French King's 
fortresses, produced no effect, and was received but very coldly. 

SECRET INTELLIGENCE FROM ROME. 

( Grantham Papen, and Coze's Collection, toI. Ui. ] 

January 25. 1744. 

On the 19th instant, in the afternoon, the Pretender sent his favourite 
Dunbar to the Pope, to let him know that his eldest son set out from hence 

(0 The Archduke, son of Maria Theresa, was then a child in arms; but the word is 
undoubtedly an error of the transcriber for the" Grand Duke,'' her husband, who had 
undertaken the defence of her capital. 
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in the night of the 9th of this mpnth, in order to go to France as secretly as 
possible, excusing himself that he had not sooner acquainted his Holiness 
with this, because he thought thus to prevent the umbrage of those who 
might have hoped to stop this motion. 

The Austrian minister and the ambassador of Venice were immediately 
informed of this notice ; and the former, in particular, towards the evening 
of that same day, sent away an express by the way of Florence, that an 
information of this might be given, both at the camp of Rimini and at the 
Court of Vienna. On the SOth, the Pretender being at dinner, he declared 
publicly this departure of his sou to all his servants and others, adding, 
that at the time he was speaking, he thought that his son had reached the 
frontiers of France, upon which he received the congratulations of all that 
were present ; and at night he was also congratulated by the ministers of 
France, of Spain, of the Court of Frankfort, and of all those that concern 
themselves for that family. 

As to the manner of this departure, the following account may be de- 
pended upon. On the 7th instant was sent out of town publicly, the 
hunting equipage and the harness for the seryice of the two brothers. On 
the 8th, notice was given to all those that were to be of their party, to set 
out at their ease in the conveniences that were assigned them. On the 9th, 
in the morning, the eldest son sent one of his servants to the Cardinal, 
Secretary of State, to beg of him to leave the keys of the gate of St. John 
with the officer of the guard, that he might not be obliged to wait till the 
hour that this gate is commonly opened at, he being desirous to go out 
^hat way for Cistema, together with his brother, and that he wanted to get 
thither time enough to prepare every thing that was necessary for their 
hunting on the iith, which request was complied with, so that he set 
out in the night of the 9th, a little after midnight, whilst his brother was 
asleep. He got into his own chaise with Dunbar, having no other follow- 
ers than one of his grooms, who is a Norman, and who led another horse 
well saddled. Mr. Fitzmaurice, who was privy to the secret, was charged 
to tell the younger brother, when he should awake, that his brother, being 
excessively fond of hunting, had gone before, but that he would meet him 
at Albano, insomuch that the second son set out at the appointed hour» 
being 12 of the clock, according to the Italian way of reckoning, that is 
to say, at 6 in the morning on the iOth, having all the retinue with him. 
After the eldest son had gone a few posts, he begun to complain that he was 
cold, and said that to warm himself he would get on horseback. This was 
concerted with Dunbar, to deceive the postilion that drove them and the 
servant that attended. Dunbar at first opposed his desire, but at last agree^l 
to it, so that the other, being got on horseback, was followed by his 
Norman groom, who accompanied him afterwards during his whole voyage 
(this groom is thought to be a man of consequence, though he has been 
for some time in die service of that house upon the footing of a servant 
belonging to the stable); and thus being come with his servant to the 
turning of the road which goes to Frascati, he stopped there and waited 
for Dunbar's chaise. When it was come, he feigned that he had had a 
fall from his horse, and that he had hurt his foot, upon which Dunbar 
desired him to go into the chaise again, but he insisted upon his getting 
on horseback to go quicker, and instead of going to Albano, there to wait 
for his brother, he took the road of Marino, to go straight to Cisterna, say- 
ing that he should there ta.ke some hours of rest, and that Dunbar might 
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go to Albano by himself, there to wait for his brother, and to tell hiin of 
his accident ; that the oUier shoald not stop but go on to Cisterna ; and 
thus staying with his faithful Norman alone at the turning, after Dunbar 
was gone on in the chaise, he and his groom took the road to Frascati, 
and haying coasted along the Marana (1), they entered into the Consular 
Way, and then into the Florence road, from whence they went to Lerici 
and to Genoa, and then to Antibes, and that they did without any loss of 
time. In the meanwhile the Bailif de Tencin had dispatched on the 6th, 
with great secrecy, his intendant to Paris, not only to give notice to the 
Court there of the resolution that was taken here about this departure, but 
also to make proper dispositions both at Lerici and at Genoa, for his em- 
barkation under a feigned name. 

The second son being come to Albano, and finding Dunbar there, asked him 
where his brother was. Dunbar told him at first of the pretended accident ; 
but it is said that in private he acquainted him with the truth of the thing, 
and desired him to go on to Cisterna, and to talk of his brother^s fall, and 
to say that he would soon come to him. He also desired that nobody should 
publish this accident, for fear it should come to the ears of his father. He 
ordered the company to begin their hunt, and to divert themselyes in the 
best manner they could. Dunbar himself remained at Albano, and went 
on every day in giving to the Duke of Sermoneta, to whom Cisterna be- 
longs, an account of the eldest brother*s health, saying that he grew daily 
better and better, and desired the said Duke not to mention any thing ci 
this in the letters he writ to his friends at Rome, for fear it should come 
to the ears of the Pretender, but to say that the brothers had very good 
sport, and spent their time very well. The better to cover all this, the 
younger son sent some wild boars to Rome, in his brother's name and his, 
some of which were given as presents to the Pope, to Cardinal AcquaYiva, 
and to other people. This feint lasted till the 17th instant, when a letter 
was sent to Cisterna, in the elder brother's name, to let the company know 
that the weather being bad he did not care to go a hunting, and that he 
would go back to Rome,, but that his brother might do what he pleased. 
Upon this Dunbar returned to Rome that very evening, with a young 
Englishman, son to one of the Pope's horse guards, who is about the same 
age with, and very like in the face to, the eldest son. Dunbar had had 
this young man dexterously brought to him at Albano ; there were also 
come thither two servants of the second son, from Cisterna, who went back 
to Rome with Dunbar ; so it was reported in town that the eldest son was 
come back. 

It is said in the best companies here, that some days before the setting 
out of the eldest son. Cardinal Acquaviva had desired Abbot Franchini, 
Minister of Tuscany, to grant him a passport for a certain^Marqufs SpinelH, 
his kinsman, who wanted to go to Genoa for his own business, which pa8»^ 
port was immediately given at his request, ft is also said that M. de 
ThUrm, at the desire of the fore-mentioned Abbot, had given some letters 
of recommendation to the supposed Marquis. I can't say whether this is 
true or no, but I much question that these gentlemen should have been 
deceived by all the management of this afiair. They seemed to believe 
that the Court of Paris had no thoughts of this young man, and gave out 
5uch reasons for it that appeared very natural ; but perhaps they did this 

(i) A smaU stream \n the Gampagna of Home, 
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to disgust oiher people from hearkening to any accounts that should be 
given of this undertaking. 



Dear Sir, 



SIR THOMAS ROBINSON TO MR. WESTON. 

Vienna, September 15. JY. S, 1TI4. 



The last post brought no letters from England. We have Prince 
Charles (1) himself here ; a better testimony of all that passed upon the 
hanks of the Rhine tiban either Noailles*s relation to his Court, or the 
£mperor*s fourteen postilions at Frankfort. Don Rodrigue, of Cologne, 
has inserted the inclosed relation of it in the Brussels Gazette, and KSnigseck 
Erps printed it, I hear, for the particular edification of those who had 
been surprised with the French accounts. 

I do not doubt but you will hear of many such victories from Bohemia, 
though perhaps preceded with the real news of the loss of Prague. That 
loss will fall heavy upon the poor inhabitants, but it will be the triumph, 
perhaps the conflagration, of a day ; after which the Prussians must look 
to themselves. He (2) is supposed to have said, upon the news of Prince 
Charles's return, and the manner in which the French let his Highness 

pass the river, F'oild ee que c'est que de faire de$ traites avec des J . 

The French came to the Neckar, wondering the Duke of Wurtemberg 
would not join. '^Prince Charles is so ruined he has not a grenadier 
left, and Bernclau is cut in the wood of Hagenau ! '' The Duke answered, 
that he had seen the Prince in good health two days before ; that he had 
seen the whole army pass column by column, in the best order ; that he 
had not perceived there was a grenadier wanting, and that, as for Bern- 
clau, if they would be pleased to stay a little, they would find him return- 
ing back to teach them truth. Upon this the French retired, but not with- 
out threatening the Wurtembergerswith corporal punishment,, if they did 
not furnish the most exorbitant rations of all sorts. The Margrave of 
Baden ha^ had the like compliments. The Court of Frankfort seems to 
have taken its iron sceptre into its hands. But I have the better opinion 
of things, as finding that they have never gone better for the good cause 
than at the very moment that the Court of Frankfort begins to be in spirits. 
So many illusions will at last open their eyes* I think I can prove by the 
poetical number ter the several distinct times that the French, the Impe- 
rialists, and the Prussians, have been for deceiving one another. Adieu/ 
and believe me to be ever with more truth 

Tours, etc. 

T. RoBmsoJN. 

MR. P. H. GOBNABlg TO Sm THOMAS ROBINSON. 
lGoxe'8 Colleotloiu, toI. ovi. ] 

London^Jainnmry^S. 1745. 

The day before ye&terday Sir William Tonge moved in the House of 
Commoiu that the 38,000 English in Flanders should be continued for the 
present year, and gave the principal reason for it in few words, excusing 

(1) Prince Charles of Lorraine. (2) The King of Prussia. 
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himself upon his bad state of health. Mr. Wilmington seoonded him 
pro formiy and hardly added any thing to what the Secretary at War had 
said ; then Mr. Powlett, Lord Hinton's brother, got up and proposed that 
the said troops should be continued for two months only, till the resolation 
of the Dutch should be known. Mr. Pelham, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, made a long discourse to show the necessity of carrying on the war 
with vigour, in order to attain to a good peace. Speaking of the Dutch, 
he said, he was afraid of saying too much or too little*— too much for fear 
he should be thought to speak without foundation, too little because they 
had already given the most positive assurances of seconding the King's 
designs, and had given proofs of their sincerity by the remittances they 
had made to the Elector of Cologne and to the Ring of Poland : he showed 
the danger for Flanders in general, and for its maritime towns in parti- 
cular ; he entered into a great detail relating to the Queen of Hungary's 
and the King of Sardinia's present situation; in short, he spoke for about an 
hour with an universal approbation, which was perceived in every body's 
countenance. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn gave Mr. Pelhanx great praise as to his abi- 
lities and his honesty : he said he was truly an English Minister, and that 
for that reason he would vote for this first time for the army, and that he did 
not doubt but all his friends would do the same, and that the whole nation 
would be unanimous in it, because we must all stand or fall together, there 
being no medium. Sir Roger Newdigate spoke much in the same manner, 
and made great encomium of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Strange, Lord Derby's son, was for adjourning the debate till Lord Chesterfield 
had finished his negotiations : he talked strangely and was not minded. 

Mr. Pitt made strong declarations of approving the measure propa^ 
and supporting the new Ministry; he reflected on the late Secretar? of 
State (1) in very severe terms ; he recalled all the transactions of the three 
last years, afid made his remarks upon them, finding fault with most 
things that were done; he made great compliments to Mr. Pelham and to 
Lord Chesterfield ; insisted on the King*s condescension in removing those 
that were grown obnoxious to his people : that out of gratitude^ as well as 
for other reasons, the nation ought now to acquiesce in the desire of the 
Court ; he took notice of the discredit in France, and of the good situation 
of the Queen of Hungary and our other Allies ; of the King of Sardinia, he 
said that he was as immoveable as the rocks he so bravely defends; he 
spoke of himself as ofa dyingman, that came to the House purely to preserve 
the health of his country ; he said, that for a good while he thought we 
were under great danger, but that now he saw a dawn, and would follow 
it in hopes it might bring us to salvation; he seemed extremely moved, 
used a good deal of gesture, employed all the figoresof rhetoric, and made 
a great impression upon most that heard him. 

Sir John Barnard vindicated Lord Granville, saying, that the last three 

years were the most glorious which England had seen smee 1710, that that 

Lord's conduct would bear the strictest inquiries, and that he wished it 

might be examined by the House to convince people at home who were 

unjust to him, that all foreigners did him justice, and looked upon him as 

the ablest statesman we had ; he grew quite warm upon this subject, and, 

recollecting himself, desired the indulgence of his hearers if he had gone 

too far. 

(i)EarlGranviUe. 
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Mr. fiowes ofDarham, and Lord Barrington, took him op one after the 
other, desired he would move for an inquiry, and they would second him; 
they commended the new Ministry and their plan, which they called the 
Old PI A, supported hy wise Englishmen. 

Mr. Choimondeley, a young gentleman of Cheshire, attempted to put off 
the debate, but nobody minded him : the. question being put by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Fane, there was no division; Lord Strange 
was the only one that put a negative against it, so that this may be looked 
upon like a perfect unanimity : the House was very full, there beings above 
400 Members. It is very observable, that not one word was said of Hano- 
ver in the whole debate ; but I must not dissemble to you, that some severe 
reflections were made against the ministry at Vienna, that retained their 
old pride now they were a little elated, who insisted upon acquisitions, or 
at least equivalents, which could not be had but at the expense of the 
English nation, to whom they showed ingratitude, in not being more desir- 
ous of peace, and saving the treasures of the nation. It was a glorious day 
for Mr. Pelham, who had the praises or every body, and whose character 
was extolled beyond all those (hat ever were in his place. Mr. Pitf s elo- 
quence was much commended, but it is thought he cannot live long ; it is 
said that if he recovers and outlives Sir W. Yonge, he is to have the place of 
Secretary at War. . 



HON. PHILIP YORKE TO HORACE WALPOLE (THE ELDER). 

London^ May 4. 1745. 

Dear Sir, 

It is with the deepest concern I embrace so disagreeable an occasion of 
writing, as that of acquainting you that we have fought a battle to save 
Tournay, and lost it (1). 

The news came early this morning, and was soon public; for the detail 
of this bloody affair, we must wail the arrival of another messenger. What 
1 have been able to learn is briefly thus : — Our army was in sight of the 
enemy by tf of the clock on Tuesday morning last; the attack of their 
entrenchments began about seven^ and lasted till half an hour after one. 
The right wing (composed of English and Hanoverians) behaved most gal- 
lantly, and gained thrice ground upon the enemy, but were as often re- 
pulsed by the terrible fire of several entrenched batteries, which can- 
nonaded them in front and flank without intermission during the whole 
time. It is said the left, where the Dutch were, did not show the same 
ardour. The retreat of our right was made in good order by Sir John Li- 
gonier, the French not pursuing a step, nor have we lost a pair of colours, 
but what is much worse, a great number of brave men. The brigade of 
Guards has suffered prodigiously : Col. Conway's company has but 24 men 
left; Gen. Ponsonby is killed; Sir J. Campbell lias lost an arm; the Colo- 
nels Douglas (of our house), Gee, Kellet, Montague and Ross are amongst 
the slain : Loid Albemarle, Lord Ancram,and Lord Cathcart are wounded. 
The Dake*s behaviour is much commended ; he was in every part of the 
action, encouraging the men and leading them on. My brother, who at- 
tended upon him, has, thank God ! escaped without a hurt. Of particular 

(I) The baltle of Fonlenoy. 
II. ^^8 
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corps, it is said, the Highlanders, Gaards, and Bines, distingnished them- 
selves. What we know at present is very general and imperfect, both his 
Royal Highness's and Sir Everard*s(l) letters being short; but they^promise 
a larger account in a few days. The army is now under the canon of Ath. 
I dread the consequences of this disastrous opening of the campaign, and 
doubt the French were more numerous and better fortified than we thought 
them. I should be content if Tournay may be the single fruit of their 
snooesses. 

It is said (but I do not know upon what grounds), that the coming up of 
a reinforcement, led by the Dauphin, turned the fortune of the day. Lord 
Dumnore and the officers who went with him had not joined the army. 

I am^ etc. 

P. YORKE. 

P. S. Lord Petersham is likewise wounded. 



HON. PHILIP YORKE TO HORACE WALPOLE (THE ELDER) (2). 

Londonf May 16. 1745. 

Dear Sir, 

I shopld not have thought of replying upon you so soon, had you not 
invited me to it, by saying you expected from me a further account of the 
action ; and h^d I dpne it sooner, it would not have been easy to have 
added any thing material or explicit to the first advices, which resemble 
always the confusion of the battle itself. One must stay till the smoke is a 
little cleared away, before one can take a distinct view of any object. I 
think you very right in your judgment, that the French were only not 
beat. Our repulse was owing, not to their bravery, but their advantageous 
situationand the number of their batteries^ from which they had an hundred 
pieces of cannon or upwards playing upon us without intermission* Nay, 
even under these difficult circumstances, the opinion of the most intelli- 
gent is, that had Ingoldsby done his duty, and the Dutch infantry behaved 
as gallantly as ours, there was the greatest probability of our carrying tlie 
day. I wonder the former was not superseded on the spot, and that 
Zastrow, who was sent to him with orders, did not take the command .of 
his brigade, and march directly to the fort, which the enemy were beginning 
to desert. We might then have turned their infernal engines of death 
upon the artificers themselves. The Duke's behaviour was, by all accounts, 
the most heroic and gallant imaginable. He was the whole day in the 
thickest of the fire. When he saw the ranks breaking, he rode up and 
encouraged the soldiers in the most moving and expressive terms; called 
them countrymen ; that it was his highest glory to be at their head ; 
that he scorned to expose them to more danger than be would be in him- 
self; put them in mind of Blenheim and RamiUies; in short, I am con- 
vinced his presence and intrepidity greatly contributed to our coming off 
so well. Nor must I omit doing justice to Ligonier, who, the Duke writes, 
fought like a grenadier, and commanded like a general. His Royal High- 
ness seems determined to keep'up strict discipline, and drew out a pistol 

(1) Sir Everard Fawkener, Military Secretary. 

(2) Two extracts from this letter are already printed in Goxo's Memoirs of Pel bam 
vol. i. p. 235. 
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upon an oiBcer whom he saw running away. Ronigseck was run over and 
bruised by the Dutch cavalry in their flight, insomuch that when the army 
marched to Lessines, he was left at Ath. I have not heard, as yet, that 
the French plume themselves much upon their victory. Their accounts 
run in a modester strain than usual. It was certainly a dear-bought 
advantage. You see by the Gazette they have a great pumber of ge- 
neral officers killed and wounded ; their loss of private men is said to be 
from 5000 to 10,000. Ligonier writes that they confess it to be the 
latter, but whether he means the reports of deserters, or intelligence from 
the French camp, I cannot tell. We may thank Count Saxe for our ill 
fbrtune. It was he advised them to erect so many batteries, and to 
throw up entrenchmeAts along part of their line, against the opinion 
of the rest of the council of war, who were for giving us battle en 
rase campagne. Perhaps you may not have heard that thie Frendi, who 
are generally reckoned a polite enemy, used the prisoners whom they 
took at Bruffoel with great brutality, stripping the wounded, driving away 
the sui^ons, and taking from them their instruments and medical appa- 
ratus. Sir James Campbell died in their hands the next day. Doctor 
Wintringham was sent to visit him by the Duke, and found him lying in 
a cottage within the enemy's quarters, who had not been humane enough 
to give him any assistance. This has occasioned a pretty warm expostu- 
lation between the Duke and Marshal Saxe, who denies knowing or autho- 
rising the behaviour of their irregular troops at Bruffoel; but, by way of 
recrimination, aecuses us of having first violated the cartel, by detaining 
Belleisle. 

The orders which the States hawe despatched for their corps de reserve 
to join the army, and for trying the delinquents, alleviate the clamour 
which would otherwise be raised against them, on account of the bad beha- 
viour of several regiments, both horse and foot, in their service. One Ap- 
pius, Colonel-Commandant of the regiment of Hesse Homburg, rode off 
upon the spur to Ath, with the greatest part of his men, in the very be- 
ginning o! the.action, and with an impudent folly, equal to his cowardice, 
wrote from thence to his masters that the allied army had engaged the 
French, and been totally cut to pieces, except that part which he had pru- 
dently brought off safe. I hope after the loss of so much gallant blood, 
exemplary justice will be done upon the guilty. 

lord Chesterfield returned last Saturday from Holland, and looks much 
better in his health than when he left us : eating, negotiating, and the fat 
air of the country, agree with him. He has concluded a treaty regulating the 
contingents of force and expense for this campaign. I wish it could have 
been for the whole war. The States agree to bring 52,000 men into the 
field (including their corps on the Lower Rhine) to our 40,000. In sieges 
they are to furnish one third, and we the rest. The expense of the land 
carriage of artillery is to be borne by the government in Flanders. I take 
it for granted they could be brought to no more, though it is a most 
unaccountable thing that we should be at so much trouble to persuade 
them into what is absolutely requisite for ti^eir own security and indepen- 
dence. Have you seen my Lord^s speech at taking leave? It is quite cal- 
culated for the language it is writ m, and makes but an indifferent figure 
in English. The thoughts are common, and yet he strains hard to give 
them an' air of novelty; and the quaintness of the expression is qviite a 
la Franpaise. You may observe it is intended to steer wide of the alert, 
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and military, and intedtivd turn which reigns through Lord Stair'^s ha^ 
rangue; and so far was prudent, 

Besides the three regiments of Mordaunt, Rice, and Handasyde, there is 
a draught of 540 men, 15 per company, made out of the Guards, which 
embarked on Sunday for Flanders. With these reinforcements, and what 
the Dutch are sending, we hope Jo look the enemy once more in the face; 
and if Tournay does but hold out, some attemp will be made, either by 
diversion or attack, to raise the siege. 

Martin is returned as usual , re infectd . People imagined he was gone 
to the Leeward Islands, in search of Gaylus, who threatens to invade Nevis 
and St. Kitt's, where I doubt we are weak. There is an expectation that 
the Elector of Cologne will join his troops to D*Aremberg. If he does, and 
Bathiany's come down to the Rhine, we trust Monsieur le Prince must 
leave the doasi clear, and that Smessart*s corps, at least, ^may be detached 
for Flanders. — ^You see. Sir, we follow the Roman ne cede malis se^ con- 
tra audentior itOj and really people are less dispirited with this than I 
expected, and full of encomiums on the gallant spirit which has shown it- 
self in our officers and private men. 

And now. Sir, I must heartily beg yt»ur pardon for this long letter — 
I should rather call it despatch. This 1 promise you, not to trouble yoa 
with one so long in haste, for I am naturally a lazy correspondent; 
but when the scribbling fit is upon me, it is as difiicult to leave off as 
it was uneasy to begin. One question let me put to you, and then I 
have done. Why are you quite immersed in re ruslicd? Put your 
papers in order; write some memoirs for the instruction of your 
friends, or, if you will, posterity, of your own negotiations and Lord Or- 
ford*s ministry. Methinks I should be loath to go down to future times 
either portrayed with all the features of deformity which Lord Boling- 
broke*s pen can give, or what is as bad, daubed over with th the sign-post 
colouring of the Gazetteers. But I run on insensibly, and you will excuse 
my freedom as the strongest proof that I can give you of the regard where- 
with 1 am, etc. . P> Yorke. 



HON. PfflLIP YORKE TO HORACE WALPOLE (THE EUDER). 

London, May 27. i745. 

Dear Sir, 

Before I leave the town, and consequently the fittest field for a corres- 
pondence which is not a mere idle one, I cannot help acquainting you with 
a very astonishing piece of treachery, which is but too true, and which has 
occasioned the so early surrender of Tournay : — Mons. Hertsell, a principal 
engineer in the Dutch service, and who was chiefly relied upon for the de- 
fence of the place, having been gained over by the French, made his escape 
to their camp the third day of the siege, and has assisted them with his 
advice and information in carrying on their approaches. He took off with 
him two persons who had the care of the sluices, which they had so spoilt, 
before they deserted, that the Dutch had, in many places, no water at all in 
it. It is likewise thought that the blowing up a powder magazine, with 
good part of a Dutch regiment, was owing to the trains this traitor had laid 
before he went off. In order to disguise for ^ome time the black oonlri- 
-vance, Van Hoey writ his master a Canterbury tale he had picked up at Fa- 
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ris, that some Frenchmen, fishing in the Scheldt, had found a dedd body, 
which was taken up and judged for that of the above-mentioned engineer. 
Every body is much shocked and surprised at this perGdy in a man at the 
top of his profession, and esteemed as well honest as able. Perhaps you 
may have heard of his name (if I do not mistake it) in the last war, for 
both Lords Cobham and Stair say they remember him ; neither is the gover- 
nor's conduct approved in consenting to receive the sick and wounded into 
the citadel, which must create a great and useless consumption of provision, 
and I am afraid the supplies in it are not near sufficient for the subsistence of 
so numerous a garrison. Our military men say Monsieur Dort should have 
retired into the citadel, and left the bouches inutiles to the French mercy, 
which God knows our poor countrymen have found to be that of the Wicked, 
which David says is cruel. Tournay, if well defended and provided, would 
hold the enemy at bay a whole summer, but I wish, in the present instance, it 
may find them work for three weeks longer. Upon receiving news of the 
town's being surrendered, the States sat extraordinarily from eight in the 
morning till night, and, I hear, sent the governor orders to hold out to the 
last. Surely their old spirit has quite left them, as well as their old poli- 
tics, or they could not see France making such large paces towards the 
conquest ol Flanders, without exerting their whole force, and straining 
every nerve to oppose her progress. It was monstrous not to have even 
half the quota which they have agreed to bring into the field actually there; 
when the battle was fought, the whole confederate army, according to the 
best accounts I have seen, consisted of 46 battalions, and 73 squadrons, 
making in all 33,000 effective men ; the French, of 102 battalions and 
149 squadrons, making 60,000, a terrible disproportion, considering, at 
the same tinie, how advantageously they were posted, and lined with so 
many batteries. Whe have had few particular accounts of the action : 
some of those first despatched were stopped on the other side of the watei; 
and the officers write with caution and reserve; It his whispered about, 
that Prince Waideck pushed us into this desperate attempt : the best 
thing that can be said for it now it is over here is, that our Johns love 
fighting for their money, and that there was no other chance for raising 
the siege. 



Sir, 



EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO MR. DAVID MALLET. 

Dublin Coitle, November 37. 1745. 



I have just now received the favour of y^ur letter of the 20th, which ad4i 
to my shame, for not having sooner acknowledged your former. The trulh 
is, that the business of this place, such as it is, is continual \ and as I am 
resolved to do it while I am here, it leaves me little or no time to do things 
I should like much better ; assuring you of my regard and friendship is 
one of those things, but though one of the most agreeable, I believe the least 
necessary. 

I cannot comprehend the consternation which 8000 of your countrymen 
have, I find, thrown seven millions of mine into ; I, who at this distance, 
see things only in their plain natural light, am, I confess, under no ap- , 
prehensions ; I consider a Highlander (with submission to you) as Rowe 
does a Lord, who, when opposed to a man, he affirms to be but a man ; 
from which principle I make this inference, that 49,000 must beat 8000 ; not 
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to oMntion oor sixtoeti new regiments, whiob most go for something, 
though in my opinion not for much. I have with much difficalty quieted 
the fears here* whieh were at first very strong, partly by contagion from 
England, and partly from old prejudices, which my good subjects are far 
from being yet above. They are in general still at the year 1689, and have 
not shook off any religious or political prejudice that prevailed at that 
time. However, 1 am very gladi am among them ; for in this little sphere, 
a little may do a great deal of good, but in England they must be much 
stronger shoulders than mine that can do any good at that bulky machine. 
Pray let me hear from you as often and as minutely as you have leisure ; 
most correspondents, like most very learned men, suppose that one knows 
more than one does, and therefore don't tell one half what they ooukl, so 
one never knows so maoh as one should. 

lam, etc, 

GHESTBaFIELD. 



Sir, 



DUKE OF NEWCASTLE TO THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

{SttM Paper Office.] 

Whiiehail, Deeemher u i74s. 



There is a person whose real name is Broadstreet: He Is very conversant 
with the Jacobites, and has often given me intelligences relating to them. 
He sets out to-morrow for the rebel army, and will send tne constants ac- 
counts by the name of Oliver Williams. If your Royal Highness will send 
in a countryman's coat any person you can depend upon, and order him 
to go to the head-quarters of the rebels^ and inquire for Mr. Broadstreet, 
an Irish gentleman, and when be sees him to speak to him by the name of 
Oliver Williams, he will then open himself fully to him, and acquaint him 
with all the discoveries he shall have been able to make of the motions and 
designs of the rebels. 

Though I am far from being sure that this will be of any service to your 
Hoyal Highness, yet at a time like this nothing ought to be omitted that 
has the least appearance of if it. 

I am, etc. 
Newcastle. 

ttR. BRADKEN TO SIR E. FAWKENER. 

[ state Paper Ofllce. ] 

WarringtonfDeeemberi. 114$, 
Sir, 

I have been trying (o pass by the rebel army everisinee Friday last, in 
order to bring His Hoyal Highness what accounts and intelligence I had, 
as well as my own observations on the force, etc* of it. 

As I live in Lancaster, and was there while the rebels passed wholly 
through, I apprehend my account of them may be of use, and I hope it 
will contribute to their total overthrow. ... I knew all their goings on 
in the year 1715, and have been used to see large armies abroad, so that 
I made my calculations without any hurry of spirits or surprise, and I 
am satisfied that their foot is not 5000, one third of which are 60 years of 
age and upwards and ander 17. 
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As to their horse, they were counted by me in coming in and going oat 
i^ith little variation, and I make them 624, but scarce such as are fit to be 
called horse : they are so out of order and slender-shaped. 

The common soldiers are a most despicable crew, being in general low 
in stature, and of a- wan and meagre countenance, stepping along under 
their arms with difficulty, and what they are about seems more of force 
than inclination. 

I believe one might single out about one thousand fresh-looking fellows 
amongst their officers and soldiers : the first I find are of desperate for- 
tunes in general, and might as well be shot or hanged as go back. There 
are several very old fellows who were at the battle of Sheriflfmuir, in the' 
last rebellion, and have brought their sons and grandsons along with 
them now ; so you will judge what kind of a show they must make, 
especially to a person used to the 'sight of troops fit for the field. 

While they were at Lancaster, I happened to sup with their Duke of 
Athol, whom I knew in France, after he went off with the Pretender. 
There were at supper two Scotchmen who I found were come over from 
France, and had been in the service of that Crown several years, and 
three other young gentlemen, some of whose names were Murray. What 
I observed by their discourse was, that they designed to push for London , 
with all speed, but did not themselves know the routes The Marquis of 
Tullibardine went so far as saying, it would be time for Don George to 
march off very soon. I observed also that they magnified their numbers 
exceedingly, and told confounded lies about their proceedings, but to 
repeat that part would be tedious. 

As I came froih Lancaster hither, I secured several of the straggling 
rebels, disarmed and sent them to our gaol, so that we have about nine or 
ten of them safe. Upon one of the fellows, dressed like an Englishman, 
I seized fifty-two letters, all dated 27th November, the day they left 
Preston, and I designed to have carried them to Field-Marshal Wade, 
but finding he was on Thursday sevennight last only four miles south of 
Darlington, I made a trial to pass the rebel army at or near Manchester, 
and finding I could not do it with safety, I went to Liverdown, and, as I 
am yet hindered by the bridges being pulled down, I send this express 
by the post. 

The letters were opened on my applying to Mr. Magnall, a justice of 
peace in Lancashire, and those from the great ones mention their full 
expectations that their King and Duke will be at London before this army, 
which they say gives them uneasiness. 

Other letters tell their friends in Scotland that their army now consists 
of 24,000 men, and that neither dike, ditch, nor devil can turn them; but 
I hope these are no true prophets. 

In general they are well armed, but I dare say most of them cannot charge 
quick, for their pistols are of the screw sort ; and as to the common men, 
very few of them have any pistds, and the target, it is plain, is more for 
single combat than field fighting : so that when their army is fairly faced, 
it must be borne down entirely, it is so weak and light. 

Their chief is about 5 foot 11 inches high, pretty strong and well built, 
has a brown complexion, full cheeks, and thickish lips that stand out a 
little. He looks more of the Polish than the Scotch breed, for he his. no- 
thing like the King they call his grandfather. He looks very much de- 
jected, not a smile being seen in all his looks, for I walked a quarter of a 
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mile with him on ^e road, and afterwards saw him in his lodgings 
amongst company. 

His guards were in a horrible pother at Lancaster in the night, think- 
ing they had lost him, bat he was only gone for a little walk into the 
garden. 

As to the 52 letters which I took from the foot-post between the army and 
Edinburgh, they are gone to Lord Cholmondeley, who, I dare say, will 
forward them to the Duke of Newcastle's office. 

I am practiser of physic in Lancaster. If you think proper to honour 
me with two lines of your receipt of this express, for which I intend to 
wait at Warrington, and for any orders from you that can be executed by, 
Sir, 

Your most devoted humble servant^ 

Henry Braoren. 



ABSTRACT OP THE EXAMINATION OP MR. MURRAY, OP BROUGHTON, BEFORE 

THE SECRET COMMITTEE, AUGUST 13. 1746. 

[ From the Papers of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. ] 

Lord Traquair acquainted him in the beginning of 1743, that in 1740 an 
association was signed by the seven following persons, in favour of the 
Pretender, namely, Lord Traquair himself, the late Lord Perth, Lord John 
Drummond, uncle to the late Lord Perth,- Sir James Campbell of Auchin- 
breck. Lord Lovat, young Lochiel, and Mr. John Stuart, brother to Lord 
Traquair. This paper was sent to Rofhe by Drummond, alias Macgre- 
gor (1 ), who carried at the same time a memorial to the Cardinal de 
Fleury, with a list of the Highland chiefs that were thought well-affected 
to the Pretender. Amongst them were the names of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald and the Laird of Macleod. Drummond on his return to Scotland 
in 1741-2, acquainted Lord Traquair and the rest, that the Cardinal had 
received him very graciouly, and promised, on encouragement from Eng- 
land, to send troops into Scotland, in autumn, 1742. Lard Traquair was 
employed in London to get this encouragement, and told the examinant 
afterwards, that the principal persons he had conversed with on the sub- 
ject were. Sir John Hinde Cotton, Sir Watkin Wynn, and Lord Barrymore; 
that Dr. Barry, Colonel Cecil, and Colonel Brett were concerned as 
agents. 

In March or April, 1743, the examinant was prevailed with, by Lord 
Traquair and Lochiel, to undertake a journey to Paris, in order to see 
whether the French assurances were to be depended on. During the 
short abode he made by the way in town, he talked with no Englishman 
whatever on the Pretender's affairs. When he arrived in France, he was 
introduced by Drummond and Sempill to Cardinal Tencin and M. Amelot, 
to whom he opened his commission, and the latter told him his master had 
the Pretender's interest much at heart, and would take the first opportu- 
nity of assisting him. The examinant came back to Edinburgh in the 
summer, and made a report of what had passed to the persons above men- 
tioned. The scheme was, that 3000 French were to be sent to Scotland, 
1500 to land at Inverness, and as many in the Western Highlands^ and to 

(OOfBobaldie. 
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be joined by the disaffected clans in those parts. At the same time. 
Marshal Saxe was to make a descent with 12,000 men near London. 

About this time Drammond was a few days in London, and had meetings 
with Sir J. H. Cotton, W. Wynn, and Lord Bajrymore, in relation to these 
matters, which, after the invasion was disappointed, slept awhile, till, in 
Jane, 1744, the examinant was persuaded by Lord Traquair to make a 
second journey to France, which he agreed to, took our army in his way, 
and had frequent conversations at Paris with the young Pretender, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, Lord Elcho, Drummond, and Sempill. The young 
Pretender made no doubt of being supported by the French Ck)urt, but 
lold him he would come though he brought but a single footman. 

The examinant, on his return to Edinburgh, reconsidered the whole 
matter with Lord Traquair, Lochiel, and Lord Perth. The two former 
thought it a rash enterprise ; the latter had a better opinion of it. The 
Laird of Macleod declared that, though he looked upon it as a desperate 
scheme, he would join the Pretender if he came, and he informed Murray, 
in April, 1745, that the Jacobites in England were well disposed, but 
against stirring, unless France would assist them. 

The first notice which the examinant received of the young Pretender s 
resolution to set out for Scotland, was in June, 1745, upon which he ac- 
quainted Lochiel and Macleod with it, who both disapproved it, as rash 
and unseasonable, and encouraged tlie examinant to write dissuasive let- 
ters, which he did accordingly, but they came too late ; the young Pre- 
tender landed at Arisaig, and Mr. Murray joined him, and acted as his 
Secretary. He knows of no letters I)eing sent into England, but one to 
Lord Barry more from Perth, written with the young Pretender's own hand. 
Sir Thomas Sheridan told him he had sent Hickson to talk with people in 
the north, but named nobody. He knows of no letters received from persons 
not in arms, except Lord Lovat. He was not acquainted with Sir James 
Stewart's negotiation at Versailles, nor with Lord Glancarty's message to 
France in August last. He says Sheridan was the person in principal con- 
fidence with the young Pretender, who had the correspondence with France 
entirely in his hands. To the best of his knowledge there was no money 
remitted from England to the young Pretender, and, during the whole 
time of their being in England, they received no message nor application 
from any person in it, which vexed them extremely. He does not know 
that any body about the Pretender had any dependence on the late Provost, 
nor is he acquainted with the private correspondences they might have in 
Edinburgh. He recollects that during the siege of Stirling Castle, Sir John 
Douglas came to Bannockburn, and was introduced privately to him in his 
chamber, that is, he was obliged to go to Stirling. Sir John was carried to 
hifi audience of the young Pretender by Sheridan, and only told him 
(Murray) in general, at his return, that he had a message from the 
Pretender's friends in England, that 10,000^ was deposited in London for 
his use, and that a messenger was setting out for France when he left it; 
Sir John did not tell him by whom the message was sent to France, but 
he concluded it was by the persons above mentioned. 

At Derby, the young Pretender was singly of opinion for marching' on to 
London, against the advice of the whole council of war ; but the examinant 
advised him to submit to the general sense of his officers. He does not 
believe the rebels were above 5000 men at Derby. They had little or no 
intelligence from any quarter whilst they ^ere in England. He has heard 
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the Dake of Beaufort named by the Pretender's friends as one that wished 
them well ; bathe does not know of any person that corresponded with him. 
After the battle of Gulloden, Macdonald of Lochgarry offered to lie in wait 
for the Duke, between Fort Augustus and Fort William, and shoot him, 
but the young Pretender absolutely forbade him to attempt any such 
thing. 

The declaration of the 10th of October, 1745, was drawn up by Sheridan 
and Sir James Stewart. 

Being shown two letters, dated Paris, one signed Drumraond Macgregor, 
and the other G. Kelly, he acknowledged both their hands, and recollected 
that the first had been read oyer to him by Sheridan. He also said, to the 
best of his remembrance, the deciphering of the names oyer the figures was 
in'Sheridan*s hand . 

These two letters are most remarkable ones, and were found amongst 
the papers taken at Gulloden ; but where, or in what manner, I can give 
DO account. The first was written not long after the battle of Gladsmuir, 
and befiom the march into England. The writer speaks sanguinely of the 
French haying a real intention to support the young Pretender's cause, 
and says he had taken great pains to persuade his friends in England to 
declare themselyes; that he had, from the beginning, corresponded with 
the principal of them, who were connected with and trusted by all the 
Royalists in the kingdom, such as the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Orrery, Sir 
W. Wynn, Sir J. H. Gotten, and Lord Barrymore : that the latter was much 
relied on, and a great deal left to his management ; that he did not doubt 
but, as soon as the young Pretender had made any advances in England, 
and shown his friends there an army able to protect them, they would 
flock to his standard from all quarters. He mentions his long and painful 
adherence to the Jacobite cause ; that he was now worn out with sge and 
infirmities, but could have wished to have ended his life gloriously in the 
field, fighting with the rest of his gallant countrymen in defence of his 
lawful prince and the liberties of Scotland. I think this letter is addressed 
to the young Pretender himself. 

The other is a despatch to Sheridan from Kelly, who was sent to France 
after the takingof Edinburgh, to represent the state of the Pretender's affairs 
in Scotland, and solicit succours. After mentioning the narrow escape he 
had from being seized at Gamp Veer (1), by the Gonsul there, he proceeds 
to give an account of the conferences he had with the French ministry upon 
his arrival, and how strongly he had represented the necessity of their 
making a speedy diversion in favour of the Pretender, by a descent upon 
the south. He relates the particular answers he received from Marshal 
Noailles, the D'Argensous, and Mens. Maurepas : but the most remarkable 
passage is what fell from Gardinal Tencin, who expressed himself very 
hearty in the Pretender's interests, but complained of the backwardness of 
the Pretender's friends in England to appear in arms for him, and insisted 
that, before the embarkation then in hand was completed, Sir J. H. Gotton 
should giye up his place, and that when his resignation was published in 
the Gazette, he (the Gardinal) should consider it as a sufficient pledge for 
his master to send his troops upon. To which Kelly answered, that it was 
not reasonable to expect a rising of the Jacobites here till they saw an array 
capable of protecting them in the island; and as to Sir J. H. Gotton, 

(0 Camp Veer, in Zealand. 
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his Eminence shoald reflect how hazardous it would be for him to resign 
at this juncture, since the moment after he would be sent to the Tower. 

I can recollect nothing else material in the letter. Mr. Kelly flourishes 
a little on the esteem and afl*ection professed by every body at Paris for the 
young Pretender ; and compliments Sheridan on the credit he had acquired 
by his conduct. 

These letters were read over to us at the Secret Committee, when the 
drawing up a Report on the Rebellion was under consideration ; but for 
what reasons 1 do not well know, it was afterwards laid aside. I have 
reason to think, that the moderation of Mr. Pelham, and the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, then satisfied with having brought the leaders of the Rebellion to 
the block, and having the rest at mercy, did not choose to push inquiries 
further. The Tories at first seemed very angry with us for letting ttie names 
of Sir Watkin, etc., slip out of Murray's mouth ; and Prowse (1), a Tory, 
but no Jacobite, asked Speaker Onslow, it some notice ought not to be 
taken of it in the House. Mr. Onslow intimated that he believed the parties 
concerned would not choose it. Prowse replied, '* That I caniiet help; 
others know themselves best.'* 



Sir, 



EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO MR. DAVID MALLET. 

Bath, March 9. 1748. 



I am very much concerned at the continuance of your complaint, and 
am afraid that you increased it by the letter which you favoured me with. 
1 shall put your eyes to that trial no more of a good while at least, for I 
shall be in town next Monday or Tuesday, and I hope for the rest of my 
life, except now and then a little excursion to this place, which always 
does me good. I can say to you now, without a compliment, what I oould 
not with truth have said to you some years ago, which is, that I do not 
know a pair of eyes in which I interest myself so much as 1 do in yours. 
I use the word, ** interest," here very properly, for it is from the use of 
your eyes that I expect the best employment for my own. 

By this time I suppose that I am a little out of fashion, as a subject of 
political refinements ; and that new matter has shoved me ofi* the coffee- 
house tables. 1 own I should not have been sorry to have heard, unseen, 
the various speculations thrown out, and facts asserted concerning myself 
of late; which 1 dare say were full as near the truth, as those will be, 
which some solid historians of these times will transmit to posterity. Not 
one of them will allow the desire of ease and quiet to have had the least 
share in my determination ; but on the contrary will assert that it was 
only th^ pretence of disappointed ambition. ' Lord Chesterfield would be 
Caesar or nothing, says a spirited politician ; there is something more in 
this affair than we yet know, says a deeper ; he expects to be called again, 
says a third ; while the silent pantomimical politician shrugs at every thing 
eventually, and is sure not to be disproved at last. They are all welcome ; 
let them account for my present situation how they please, this I know, and 
they do not, that 1 feel and enjoy the comfort of it. 

' (1) Mr. Prowse was M. P. for Somersclhirc. 



444 APPENDIX. 

Before I left London I spoke to Mr. Pelham concerning you; he told me 
that he had been exceedingly pressed by Lytilelon in favour of Thomson 
and West. 1 answered that I had a great value for them both, and should 
be extremely sorry to hurt either, but they had already something, and 
could therefore, in my opinion, better wait a little than you. Our conver- 
sation ended, as all those conversations do, with general assurances on 
his part, that he would do for you when he could. None but he who gives 
these assurances can know the real value of them ; for he could not say 
more if he meant to realize them, and he would not say less if he did not : 
all that I can say is, that he shall not want a remembrancer. The situation 
of your affairs makes me only more anxious, but not more desirous to 
serve you than 1 was before ; as it was your merit, which I did know, and 
not your circumstances, which I did not know, that made me, what I ever 
shall be, 

Your most faitMul friend and servant, 

Chesterfibld. 



THE END. 
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